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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  one  of  the  key  figures  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  symbolised 
some  of  the  major  forces  which  have  transformed  our  age. 

When  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  young,  history  was  still  the  privilege  of  the 
West;  the  rest  of  the  world  lay  in  deliberate  darkness.  The  impression  given  was 
that  the  vast  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  existed  merely  to  sustain  their  masters 
in  Europe  and  North  America.  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  own  education  in  Britain 
could  be  interpreted,  in  a  sense,  as  an  attempt  to  secure  for  him  a  place  within 
the  pale.  His  letters  of  the  time  are  evidence  of  his  sensitivity,  his  interest  in 
science  and  international  affairs  as  well  as  of  his  pride  in  India  and  Asia.  But  his 
personality  was  veiled  by  his  shyness  and  a  facade  of  nonchalance,  and  perhaps 
outwardly  there  was  not  much  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary  run  of  men. 
Gradually  there  emerged  the  warm  and  universal  being  who  became  intensely 
involved  with  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  in  all  lands.  In  doing 
so,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  gave  articulation  and  leadership  to  millions  of  people  in  his 
own  country  and  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

That  imperialism  was  a  curse  which  should  be  lifted  from  the  brows  of 
men,  that  poverty  was  incompatible  with  civilisation,  that  nationalism  should  be 
poised  on  a  sense  of  international  community  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
brood  on  these  things  when  action  was  urgent  and  compelling — these  were  the 
principles  which  inspired  and  gave  vitality  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  activities  in  the 
years  of  India’s  struggle  for  freedom  and  made  him  not  only  an  intense  nationalist 
but  one  of  the  leaders  of  humanism. 

No  particular  ideological  doctrine  could  claim  Jawaharlal  Nehru  for  its  own. 
Long  days  in  jail  were  spent  in  reading  widely.  He  drew  much  from  the  thought 
of  the  East  and  West  and  from  the  philosophies  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
Never  religious  in  the  formal  sense,  yet  he  had  a  deep  love  for  the  culture  and 
tradition  of  his  own  land.  Never  a  rigid  Marxist,  yet  he  was  deeply  influenced 
by  that  theory  and  was  particularly  impressed  by  what  he  saw  in  the  Soviet 
Union  on  his  first  visit  in  1927.  However,  he  realised  that  the  world  was  too 
complex,  and  man  had  too  many  facets,  to  be  encompassed  by  any  single  or 
total  explanation.  He  himself  was  a  socialist  with  an  abhorrence  of  regimentation 
and  a  democrat  who  was  anxious  to  reconcile  his  faith  in  civil  liberty  with  the 
necessity  of  mitigating  economic  and  social  wretchedness.  His  struggles,  both 
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within  himself  and  with  the  outside  world,  to  adjust  such  seeming  contradictions 
are  what  make  his  life  and  work  significant  and  fascinating. 

As  a  leader  of  free  India,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  recognised  that  his  country 
could  neither  stay  out  of  the  world  nor  divest  itself  of  its  own  interests  in  world 
affairs.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  was  possible,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  sought  to  speak 
objectively  and  to  be  a  voice  of  sanity  in  the  shrill  phases  of  the  ‘cold  war’. 
Whether  his  influence  helped  on  certain  occasions  to  maintain  peace  is  for  the 
future  historian  to  assess.  WTiat  we  do  know  is  that  for  a  long  stretch  of  time  he 
commanded  an  international  audience  reaching  far  beyond  governments,  that 
he  spoke  for  ordinary,  sensitive,  thinking  men  and  women  around  the  globe  and 
that  his  was  a  constituency  which  extended  far  beyond  India. 

So  the  story  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  that  of  a  man  who  evolved,  who  grew 
in  storm  and  stress  till  he  became  the  representative  of  much  that  was  noble  in 
his  time.  It  is  the  story  of  a  generous  and  gracious  human  being  who  summed 
up  in  himself  the  resurgence  of  the  ‘third  world’  as  well  as  the  humanism  which 
transcends  dogmas  and  is  adapted  to  the  contemporary  context.  His  achievement, 
by  its  very  nature  and  setting,  was  much  greater  than  that  of  a  Prime  Minister. 
And  it  is  with  the  conviction  that  the  life  of  this  man  is  of  importance  not  only 
to  scholars  but  to  all,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  who  are  interested  in  the  valour 
and  compassion  of  the  human  spirit  that  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund 
has  decided  to  publish  a  series  of  volumes  consisting  of  all  that  is  significant  in 
what  Jawaharlal  Nehru  spoke  and  wrote.  There  is,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  a  man  so  engrossed  in  affairs  and  gifted  with  expression, 
much  that  is  ephemeral;  this  will  be  omitted.  The  official  letters  and  memoranda 
will  also  not  find  place  here.  But  it  is  planned  to  include  everything  else  and  the 
whole  corpus  should  help  to  remind  us  of  the  quality  and  endeavour  of  one  who 
was  not  only  a  leader  of  men  and  a  lover  of  mankind,  but  a  completely  integrated 
human  being. 


New  Delhi 
18  January  1972 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 


The  most  significant  part  of  this  volume  is  the  section  on  Nehru’s  US  visit  in 
November.  The  records  of  the  talks  between  Nehru  and  John  F.  Kennedy  are 
available  from  both  sides,  but  the  US  version  is  unfortunately  incomplete. 
However,  there  are  many  revealing  US  “position  papers”  prepared  in  anticipation 
of  Nehru’s  visit,  but  the  same  from  the  Indian  side,  if  any  were  drawn  up,  are 
not  available.  In  addition,  we  have  records  of  numerous  interactions  with 
members  of  the  public.  In  domestic  politics,  with  the  preparations  for  the 
general  elections  of  1962  under  way,  Nehru  must  attend  to  innumerable 
problems  of  candidate  selection  besides  a  major  round  of  communal  riots  in 
Aligarh  and  western  Uttar  Pradesh.  Although  the  excitement  over  Goa  is 
mounting,  Punjab  and  the  Akali  Dal  seem  to  be  more  important,  to  judge  from 
the  documentation  available. 

Some  of  the  speeches  have  been  transcribed;  hence  the  paragraphing, 
punctuation,  and  other  such  details  have  been  inserted.  Words  and  expressions 
which  were  inaudible  or  unintelligible  have  been  shown  by  an  ellipsis  between 
square  brackets  thus:  [...].  When  no  text  or  recording  of  a  speech  was  available, 
a  newspaper  report  has  been  used  as  a  substitute.  Such  a  newspaper  report, 
once  selected  for  publication,  has  been  reproduced  faithfully;  other  information 
has  been  added  only  by  way  of  annotation.  Most  items  here  are  from  Nehru’s 
office  copies.  In  personal  letters,  and  even  in  official  letters  composed  in  personal 
style  to  persons  like  B.C.  Roy  or  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  the  salutation  and 
concluding  portions  were  written  by  hand;  such  details  are  not  recorded  in  the 
office  copy.  Therefore  these  have  either  been  inserted  in  Nehru’s  customary 
style  for  such  persons  or  his  full  name  has  been  used,  but  the  editorial  intervention 
is  indicated  by  square  brackets.  Information  on  persons  may  always  be  traced 
through  the  index  if  it  is  not  available  in  the  footnote.  References  to  the  Selected 
Works  appear  as  SWJN/FS/10/...,  to  be  understood  as  Selected  Works  of 
Jaw aharlal  Nehru,  First  Series,  Volume  10.  In  the  case  of  the  Second  Series,  it 
would  be  SWJN/SS/....  The  part  and  page  numbers  follow  the  volume  number. 

Documents,  which  have  been  referred  to  as  items,  are  numbered  sequentially 
throughout  the  volume;  footnote  numbering  however  is  continuous  only  within 
a  section,  not  between  sections.  Maps  of  the  boundary  between  India  and 
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China  have  been  reproduced  from  official  documents  and  are  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

Nehru’s  speeches  or  texts  in  Hindi  have  been  published  in  Hindi  and  a 
translation  into  English  has  been  appended  in  each  case  for  those  who  might 
need  or  want  one. 

A  large  part  of  Nehru’s  archives  is  housed  in  the  Nehru  Memorial  Museum 
and  Library  and  is  known  as  the  JN  Collection.  This  has  been  the  chief  source 
for  items  here,  and  has  been  made  available  by  Shrimati  Sonia  Gandhi,  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
all  items  are  from  this  collection.  The  Nehru  Memorial  Museum  and  Library 
has  been  immensely  helpful  in  so  many  ways,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  our 
thanks  to  it.  The  Cabinet  Secretariat,  the  secretariats  of  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister,  various  ministries  of  the  Government  of  India,  All  India  Radio,  the 
Press  Information  Bureau,  and  the  National  Archives  of  India,  all  have  permitted 
us  to  use  material  in  their  possession.  We  are  grateful  to  The  Hindu  and  the 
National  Herald  for  permission  to  reproduce  reports. 

Finally,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  thank  those  who  contributed  to  preparing 
this  volume  for  publication,  most  of  all  Geeta  Kudaisya  and  Fareena  Ikhlas 
Faridi.  The  Hindi  texts  have  been  edited  by  Mohammed  Khalid  Ansari,  and  the 
translation  from  the  Hindi  was  done  by  Chandra  Chari. 


Madhavan  K.  Palat 
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XXV 


1.  GENERAL 


1.  In  Bombay:  To  the  Seva  Dal1 

ftHT  pht  ht  ftnnft  ftft  ftfftHpaft,  w*:  ftft  ftiHHH 

hht  Ipht  ^tt  ftprp  if  ftft  p  ppft  Hft  HTHft  ftraHH  ftft  hh  ft  Hp  pft  pft  fftn 
3fftHTftft3TlfttlHTpt?^fft?pHftftftft?  HTHTP  ftpFT  ft  w^i  Hft  fftTTHft 
fftpft  nft  p  3rftftr  H?pft  pft  gnp  Hftffft?  p  ftp  ft  fftpin  nft  Hnnnft  nft 

ftp  htt-htt  ftt?  ft  hrh  ft  sfttp  ht  hh  hpt  ft  pft  i  p  ftp  erfftHH?  4Iphh 

ft  ftt?  3d  dHH  ft  p^t  d^ts  'HPT  dft  fftHT  ^t'li,  dju  %  fftHT  ftHT,  Hft  pft  Ridi  ft 
ftt?  HTTP  ft  3MH-3t?PT  %?ft  ft  ftHT,  ftftH  HF  3TH?  HFlft  ftt  HTF  TTpft  1 1  ftp 
P  Hlft  f ,  ftr  HR  HHft  I  ftt?  Hft  ft  HPT  HF  HR  TT3HT  I  fft  FHft  HHT  yRtslft 
FTT  TTHH  ft  ft,  HFT  HH  FH  HPftt  ’JTT  Hft  ft  I 

FHft  THcMdl,  TH?R  ftft  ftt  ftftw  ftt  ft,  FTlftt  FHft  ’JTT  fftHT,  ftfftp  ft?  ft 
ftftlTTft  HFlft  ft?  ft  Rifl'd  FHft  OTt  ft,  3rft  Tift  Hft  p  FH  Hft  HP  TTft  1 1 
HT?H  HHT  jfftHT  ft  THHH  ft?T  f ,  9T1HHT?  ft$T  I,  TW  fft?  ftHT  I,  ft?  HHHft  HH  ftft 
ft,  3) ■ail  s|ld  ft,  ftfcbd  Hl'd  ft  ft  d§d  Tift  TT$H  ft,  ft  FHft  FH  d><ft  ft,  dgd  TTTft 

cbfidi^di  I,  Trft  htthtt  %  srpt  ft,  Hp  TTTft  httptt  Hit  nrft  I  fftift  Hft-Hftt 

FHTTT  ftp  ftHT  Ft  HTHT 1 1  HH  HHT  ft  HTft  I  m  TTHH  HHT  FHTTT  HTTP  p  pftf  piT, 
fHTft  HTHT  H5t  HPlft  HtTHT  %  I 

ft  ^tHT  ft  ftft  3TTH5HHT  ft  1ft>  ftHT  HPT  ftt  HPtHT  HTft  3d<i  HTH  ?TT  HiPT 
Hft  p  Hpft  %  fftp  I  ft  Hftf  %  HTTP  THPH  ftt  HHT,  3TPTTH  ftt  HHT  fT#PT  ftc(T  ^r 
HH  HHH  p  ftt  HHT  I  ftHT  HPT  HH  H5PT  p  Hftt  ^3TT,  PHTTT  Hfft  ft?T  HH  Hftt  §3TT  I 
ftt  fttHT  ft  fftT  ftHT  HP  H¥  HHH  Hft  fttftd  3PTT  ftHT  HTT  HHHHHt  Hft  HiTdl  ft  HH  pftt 
ftH  ft  Hft,  fttHT  ftH  ft  Hft,  fttHT  3THft  TTTHft  HTTft  sftH  Hft  TT3H5T,  HRH  Hft  TTHHiT  #T 
HH  Hftf  ffti  PH  3TH  PTT^t  fttf  ft  pft  PH  eft  #T  Hftft  Hft  TTTft  HT  Hft  I  TTTHT  HHHft 


1.  Speech,  24  October  1961,  at  Azad  Maidan  to  the  Second  All  India  Congress  Seva  Dal 
rally.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  13780,  NM  No.  2643,  2644. 

Nehru  addressed  five  meetings  in  Bombay  on  24  October  :  (i)  at  the  laying  of 
foundation  stone  of  the  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel  Congress  Seva  Dal  Academy  at  Malad, 
(ii)  to  the  Second  All  India  Congress  Seva  Dal  rally  at  Azad  Maidan,  (iii)  at  the  inauguration 
of  Council  of  National  Studies,  (iv)  at  the  golden  jubilee  celebrations  of  Maharashtra 
Cooperative  Bank,  (v)  at  the  silver  jubilee  celebrations  of  Mohamed  Haji  Siddik 
Polytechnic.  See  items  1-4.  See  also  the  National  Herald ,  25  October  1961,  City  Edition, 
pp.  1  and  8. 
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ER  FEET  FR#  R%  tET  MFEHI  #  t  f#3TRT  RT  I  jjftRT  RE#,  RTFE  #  RERET  EIRI 
I  #F  FR##  ?t  R#-R#  REtf  #,  Et-E#  FTRTR  %  EETR  (fj#  Fit  t  #f#E  #  E^> 
E^[R  #F  ftgEE  HFERI  #  t  RE#  #  #  R#  |  #F  Fit  ##  EERTt  ft  RTE 
FWTti 

Rt  Rt  RET  t?  R#  1 1  EF#  #  ?TT#R  t  RITE  REET  I  RTE  #T  RRI  #RT  ER  f,  RET 
#ET  ETfi#  I,  tf#E  $TT#E  cj?T  ETHT  %  I  RITE#  RTE  RT#  F#TETF  E#  t,  E  F#TRTF  FEHT 
##E  I,  ETERlt  #TRE  t,  RITTER  t,  ##T#RE  t  REET  RITE  REET  #F  #T  t  OT 
REET,  #t#  Rt  REETET,  ##  Rt  RE#  REF  #EET,  RI#  REFEF#  RF#-?##  RE# 
E#,  RRfftl  RET  #  EF  f#  RF#-FTEFT  EE#  RTEE  f##  FEET  TJE  E^E  RTF  RTT,  #f#E 
FF#  W  RR^  #E  ##  t,  RET  ^tE#t  #TT  Ft#  t,  #  f#F  ER#  RT#  1 1  RET  ?R1R 
RET  #E#t  =FT,  ^F#  #E#f,  #E#  #ET#  Ft#  1 1  Ft  FR  RFF  t  REE  REET  REET  I 
f#R#  #R#  R#t  Ft,  R  f#  RF  f#  RET  #R#  TfRT  FtEE  RET  #F  #ET##  RT  Rlt  I 

#  FEt  REt  FREE  Eft  RF#  f#E  RFF  t  R#  Rf#FEF  EFtt  FEt  #ET#  #t  REE 
f#ET  RT,  #  #R#  FE#  #T  #  #F  Rif#  #  #T  E?t  #  EFEEt  Ft#  #F  t  EFT#  EE 
f#ET  I  #f#E  FR  RRt  FTETR  R#  I#  f  RE#  RF  #  SERF  E#  #HlR4f  t  f#E#  FE 
#3#  f  f#  RTEE  t  Rf#  #  RT#  I,  RT#  £#  #  ETE  EF,  R#t  ETET  #  RET  RF,  El# 
f##  RET  RF,  El#  ft#  #F  RET  RF  I  #F  t  E#  JFT  #  RET  I  E#f#  RT#  #T  R# 
R#  EF  FEERT  t,  R#  RRRT  #  ^F  I  RT#  #T  RR  #  R#  FEERT  REF  EFlt  RETET  R 
Ft  I  REF  Ft  FREE  ftRT  #  FR##  #TRT  f#  FEt  EFTETT  #  Eft  RTFTT  EF  EREIF  #F 
FE  FR#  #T  Eft  RFTFTET  ET#E  t  #T  RF  t  RETET  RTT  #1#  RgRTRI  I  #F  #T  EF  t 
FR#  FR  RT#R  Eft  RTT3TR  ##,  EET-ETR  t,  E#tt  gRT  #F  #T  RET  f RT  I  ERF  t, 
f#TTRE  t  #RE  ##T  RRT,  RSTE,  EEEFfjET#  RRT,  Ref,  R#RR,  Ft#  #T  #  Rt-R#  R#T 
I,  RER  t,  FER  t,  #  RR  ft#,  RFET-RFET  R#  #  R#  ft#,  RFET-RRR  Rtf#  #  #R 
ft#,  RRR-REET  RTRT#  #  #R  ft#,  #F  #  FR  RRRTRT  t  RETE  3TTRT#  #f  RF# 
R#,  §##  t  R#  I  FT,  R#-R#  RRt  FIR#  #FTT  § 3R,  R#-Rr#  R§TI#R  # 

##TR  RRR  t  #  RF#  §##  #  #  I T#  #  #T  #  ?T#R  R#  #F  R#  R#  RET  f# 
#T  #  ERIRT  ^  I  R#f#  RRF  FR  R?TT#R  R#  #F  RR#  Ft  RTR  #  f#  R# 
#f#R  RF#  RF  |  t§T  t  REEF  #  FE#  F#  #  I  RF  RET  RITE  RTE  F#f  I  EET  E#  FR 
f#E;-gFEETR  Rf,  5#  RET  I,  #T  #  f#E  WE  t,  #f#R  RR#  RTE  RRT  F#TT? 
f#f-f#^  F#ET,  W  Rtf#  ^J#  RT#T  t  Rt#,  #Wf#RII  R#TT,  ##  f#  FR  #3# 
t  #fFR  #R#  t,  ER)  E#  RR  RTE  Rt  FR  F#RTTF  RE  #  #  #RT#  ###  I  FR##  #t 
FRRTf  R#  RE  RR#  F#RTE  I  E#F  I,  RR  FETFT-FTTRTE  FfRT  t  #  RFE#  Ft  #RTRT  I, 
RR#f  Ft  5#TR  #  E#t  t  tRTRT  t,  RR#T  Ft  f#R  t  #  #RTRT  t,  gf#R  #  RT  #tR 
#,  Rf#  FETFT  R#  FR  RFERR  RE  RR#,  #f#R  RF  gf#R  #F  #tR  RTT  RTTR  RRR 1 1 
FR  RRR  t  RTE  Rt#  t  #  RET  RE  FFT  |  #  RT#R  #  #RT  ER  t,  #  RR  RFF  t  E# 
T#  FET#  t  RTET I  3ETF  RERT I  #  jf#R  t  R#  #  REFE,  #tR  t  Ff,  #RT  ER  RTT  R# 
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RRT  RT  Tlk,  Rkfk  3TTRE1  OT  |  gklk  #T  %  3k'Tlldlcb  RFT  I,  kk  RE  RRT 

1 1 3ffr  ri  to  %  Eir  3m t  tm  w  k  m  rjrht  I,  wi  k  tirt  Rrk  1 1 

31TERR  RE  *11%  if  TRif  RET  RRT  R  k  RJT  fk  %  Ef  REET  RRT  RT  fk  EE 
kT  k  W  k  REp  Rf  I  3ftT  EE  Ef  3RRT  Ef  ERT 
^iHKifiichdi  kmR,  ETETkmRRTfkkET'TREEkfEtiEETERlEE? 
ft  ETk  Rf  RTE,  EElt-EEt  %  ETC,  EjEfk  k  ETC  3flT  #-W,  ERf  TREE  ElfflE 
fklT  I  EElt  TTTRf  Et-Rt  TREE  %  ERT  t  fk  kf  TO  Ef  ElkTT  EEf?  3IKfi|k  k 

Rkf,  ret  k  eM  rt  gcETTOT  rt,  kkf,  Ek-Ek  RRkE  kEkf  3nk  I,  ee 
t 1 3k  ifrf  kdf  r  Rp?  <!ti,i  fk  t  fk  k  3ttrt  if  Et  ete>t  3k  RE-^rfi 
k  kf  1 1  k  kR  ffk  ffk  ’jjkrT,  kk  eeiee  EEkTii3rcERli3ffTEEif 

k3ET  f  fk  E?k  Ef  EElt  fknk  f,  Ef  EElt  Colleges  if,  Universities  if  Ek  t 
EikkkkERERftikgsrEEriTCEkrtiEEif  RrkEErt?  3mRktRif 
ee  fknk  I  k  gsr  kjr  %  kfER  I,  rt  EEit  k  kE  %  3tto  1 1  ee  E?if  ee  fkkf 
EE  RftET  I  fk  EfE  Rf  RE  %,  3RTR  eM  if  eee  Eff,  re  etc  tjkf  3tR  ^k 
3tk  #t  ^kkn,  wf  kk  I  k?  k  t  eR  k  erR  k  1 1 1  rRr 
Rett  3mk  eert  fkkr  ksr  kTOkl,5#^l,  ttrR  kwlfek 
Ret  ?Rt  I,  ertR  k  rr  1 1 

k3RrkTkktTTOkt,  tieet  kr  RIeeR,  3eeee  ee  eeR  1 3k  eeR 
d  pi  W  4  RT  ERE  t  3EEEE  fk  3RT  31RT-3TR  k?T  if,  3tR-3eR  $TET  if,  3[Rf-31Rf 

Re  if  3rt  etett  eeR  fk  rt  ere  rrt  ^Ekr  rtt  1 1  rrt  3wkr  w  w  R 
I,  fkm  trt  r  I,  k  kf  vifi^  ?ri  kf  fkaRT,  ^  ?rk  fkak  1 1 3k  kfk 
3TR  RT  RT  kT  if,  3RT  kr  k  R  kgTR  k  WR  I  fklR  %  3R1RT 
%  TOjk  3| ?H  k  did  %  k  3FTT  RT  3R%  R-T,  dl^  k  k  did  R,  dl$ 

kk  kr  %,  tott  k  din  r,  sk  kk  r,  ?irr  fkRT  Rk  k  kk§T  kf  k  fk 
to  if  §kk  kf  kk,  to  k  r#  kk  kk,  fk  rr#t  kn  rit  cr  kk 
kr  fk  to  k  kk  kf  k,  e  rt  to  k  k  tiM  I,  kRE  Rik  rt  kf  i 

k  k  -HHRMI  I  3fk  kkR  RRT  kl  RE  RR  kT  1 1  RT=f  RRTT  k  k  Eik  R 
3Rk  3RTTk  k  dlfk  k  RE  RR  k,  fkkRR  k  3fk  fk  3R  3k 
RT,  RT  k  TRR  k  k,  TREE  RT  3TRT,  fk  3JTRT  if  k  Rf  RRik  k  RR 
I,  REEf  Rk  RTT  kf  RiT  TRRT 1 1  R,  Rk-Rk  kn  3TT  nk,  Rk  Tit,  RT 

re  k  RE-^rff  r  3frr  k  tM  k  k  fkkt  Rk  kf  fkn,  kjRE  kk 

k,  t  R^R  jff  «lld  1 1  3rk  iff  k?T  if,  3d i  k?T  if  RE  k  ^  Rid  I  RtTT  Elk  t 

kk  fft  rr  k  t  fork  k  I  kk  Rk  k  ik  3ret  k  Rt  fk  ^k  t  Ek  t 
rr  3fk  k  fkn  3ffr  w  fkiT,  if  fkff  k  ik  k  kf  kr  1 1  k  re  titort 

I  Eif  I  RE  TTRTHT  |,  RE  klR  ^  EHT 1 1  3RT  RET  RR  R  %  ERT  gl[  I  Rk  RE 
REE  EETT  klT  TO  k  TRRklR)  3ffT  kkkf  I  3RT  Ek  3ffr  REE  EETT  3TTR  Rlk 
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ftf,  3TTF  ftft  FT,  TFT#  FitiftT  Fft  Fftf,  FTFT  Fft  ftft  ftf,  #  ft?T#  #  F#  RF#  FTF-FTF 
ft,  STFFSTFT  ft  ftft  %  ftFTF  %  I  #1  ft  ftFTF  RTFT  %  FTft,  ftftFT  #  Flft  f#  ft?T 

#  f#r  RTF  RIF  FMFiH  FF  I  f#  FF  RfFft  #T  %  %  #  RRlFIFT  %  ft?T  ft  Rtift) 
TpTF  Fft,  RE  Ft  ft?T  I  FF  RE  FFft  ft$T  Fit,  RE  FFT  mRfk  FT  FT#TT  FR#  FIT  I  FT, 
RE  ^TT#  <3T%E?TT  ft  F#  FTFFT  #  Ft  I 

ft$T  %  RT#F-3T#F  TFT  t,  $TF#  t,  eft  #  #Fi  1 1  FI#  FT§ftft  I  RE  TfFT  ’TFT 
FRR  ft$T  FIT,  FiFT  WT3Tt  FRF I  FF  #  RE  TJ^FT  FTF  ##F  ft,  Ft  FFR  ^ffFT  FIT  RFft 
RITWI  |  ftft  FJF  RFft  FRF  I,  F#  I,  #FI  I,  ##  FRF  I,  FI§ftft  #  FRF  I,  FRF 

#  FRFI,  FFM,  Ff#TFT§,  FFRTR,  ^pRIF,  RTR Tlft?T,  #FR,  TRRFTF,  FFTF,  3TRTTF, 
R#TTT,  ft  TTF  ftft  ftft  TRT  FRF  Ft  ftF  1 1  ftft  #  RFft  TFft  I  F#  Fi#  #  RFFIT 
qft  Ft-fl^,  FTTFFTF,  ##,  fftFTF,  Fft#,  ftft*,  #F,  #  #  RFFIT  ftft  Ft,  #  FRF  Ft 
gF  FF#  t,  #R  #f  ##  3TT#  1 1 

FTFFtt  IfftFF  FFT  t?  F#  ft  F#  FTFT  FTFT  I  FRF  Ft,  FFT  IftlFTT  RTF#  I, 
F#  RTfftt  FIFT  FT#  t?  FTTfftft  F#  t#  RT#  FFT  R#  STFT  ft  FT  FFRTR'  %  FT  FFTF 
%  FT  Reft  F#T  ft,  FF  F#  F#  gFFT  t,  F  F#  FTFFT t  ftft  FFT  FTFT I  F##t,  FF 
FFT  %  Ft  FRF  FF  FFlfftE  ft,  Ft  citizen  ft  Republic  of  India  FF,  ^tiRiR  RTTFIT  ftft 
RIFT  I,  F#ftft  RTT#  FIF  I FFT-FFT  Ft  Flft,  RTTFt  FRTFtft  FT  f#IT  1 1  FFT  F#  3TFRt 
g#t  ft  f#  F?T  fftiTT  FTF  ft  RT#,  #F)T  %  RT#,  gFRT#  Ft  f#  FTTFT  Ft  FT  FFT  Ft  FT 
g^ft  I  f%  ^F  fl^FT  gFFFFT  Ft  FT  gsft  1 1%  ^F  FIFFF  Ft  FT  ?ftRF  Ft  FT  3fR 
gjFRT  FT  fRfF  ftt,  ft  F#  gFFT  I?  jfftFT  FF  FT#  ft  RtfFT#  Fit  ft#,  Rft  fftiFT 
F#  I,  ftfftiF  jfftFT  eFFft,  FFft  fftFFFft  ft#  I  F#ftR  f#  FF  R^RII-ft  I,  FR#F 
ft  ftR  FFft  FPTFT  fftr  #FT  fftiFT  RE  §TTF  ft  FFlft  Ff#,  #R  FFF  ft  FPlft  ^TFi  #t 
FURTIF  FR#  I  #R  RF#  F1F  ftt  FTTFIT#  #  FTF  FFft  FPRT  ^FT  Fit,  ft$T  Fit  R<Jlft  Fft 
Fftt#?T  Fft  ft  #ft  ft  I  FIFT  t#  Fi#  FF  #FR  TFTFR  fftft,  FFft  FF#  I  #R,  3RR 
FF  #FR  TFTFR  fftft  #  #R  Rft,  f#T  Fft  I  fft#  ft  fF ft  F#  Ft#  ftfftiF  ftRFR  #RF 
FFft  Fft  FTFiF  Ft#  FlfftR,  FF#  TRFTFft  #t  ?Tf#T  Ft#  FlfftR  |  #  fF  TRF  ft  FFft 
FiTF  fftiFT  #R  FR#  Flft  ft  I 

F#-F#  FifftFTF#  Fit  FTFFT  FRFT  FFT  ftft  TFFF  FITFT  I  f#F  f#T  FRRT  FFFT, 
R#  fftF  RE  FFTRE  TR#T  FFlft  FTFft  3F#,  FFTFFi  TR#R,  ft?T  #  #  FF#  <|R 
FlfftRFTF  FFT  I  #  #  FFft  T#FiR  t#FT  FT  ftfftiF  R#  #  FTF-FTF  Flft  RfR  FRF  ft 
ftft  FTfftRFTF  ft  ^F  FFT,  Flft-F#  FF  TfF  FFT,  FRT,  ftft  RE  ftftTFFE  3I#F  FIFF 
ftft  fftFft  RFFit  #FT  #  Fi#  F#  FFiFT-fft^Flft  gFFFTF  Fit,  gFHHH  fft^ 
Fit,  fftFTF  Fft  5FFFTF  #t,  5FFFR  fftFH  Fit  I  F#F,  FFft  fttFT  f#  FFT 
FF  RREF  FTft  f#  FF  FTF  ft  #T#  FTFF#  Fft  ?RF  ft  FFRT  F#F  #  RE-^ft  ft  I 
ftfftiF  #R  FTF  FTFT  #  FFFi  FT#  ft  Fft  fftTF#  ft,  ftft  FFft  FIFT  f#  Fft  FFft  FTFT 
F#  ft,  FTFFT  F#  ft,  FFFT  F#  ft,  RFFF  FTFFT  tftiFT  ftft  RFFft  FiT^  ft  FTFT  ft  I  # 
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ftST  %  FRET  RRTT  fftR  #7  ft?T  FREt  RTfft  W^IT  ftk  Rft  fft?T  ft  ftST  ft  RfftT 
gf  #T  fft?T  ft  FRt  gRTT  fttTET,  gRTT  ftft?TT  fttftf  %  EET  ftR-foRTE  RRTT,  W 
RRT  ftft  RRFlfftRdT  gftfttfft,  3?k  FTftfRTT  fft  ft  ftft  yi-ftlRTl  5ft  I,  WT ET 
ftt  rifr  p  ft,  ft  rt  Rft  Rftt  i  fftr  ftt,  ftt  ftt  p  ftt  ert  Rftt  Rft,  to  4 
Rftt-Rftt  EF  RET  E^RET  fftRRft  I,  <^R  fftREEft  I,  FETFT  FtTTT  ft  ftft  RE  TUFF, 
fftE  ftEEtT  I  FRft  wj  ft  F?k  gfftR  ftf  rrT  fert  fftr  fttR  ft  ere  I,  t#rt 

fttERTTftl 

FT  ffftET  ft  FRt  EET  fft?R  fft?  RET  ftk  ETET  ftf  ftR  gfftET  ft  FEET  RFft  I, 
Sllfftl  RFft  ft,  tit  FETE  EET  g3TT,  FTTE  FEET  ft?,  3TTfftT  efr  p  RFRTTft,  RT  ejTTT,  FftT 
fft?T  Ft  §TTf%  ft?  p  RE-gftt  RT  RTT  Rift !  FTTE  fttftt,  RFT  rft  FE  ffftR  ft  EEftT-fttft 
Rft  Rft  FTEft  R  Rt  E  RTET  Rif  I  ftt  #T  FETE  FTTR  Rft  FETft  FR7T  Rft  fft?E 
RFft?fttfft?TRTRrTRtFft  ERFET  I  FREt,  RT  R7T  RT  Fft  fRIRTT  RETT  1 1 
RT  RrT  Eft  Fft  RTRRT  Etft  %  %  RT  7RF  ft?  Ieek  RFT  E>ft  I  F?tT  ftt  ftl'l  ftft  fftRFf 
E?t  EFT  ftkTlft  ft  EIHKlffteMI  Eft  REF  ft  ET  fttft  fftEHT  Ftft  eft  REF  ft,  FERT  Fft 
gRTER  E?ETT  ft  I  EF  RE  W  ft  I  Ffk  EF  FT1EE?T,  TEftftEEft  RT  E?ET  1 1  fRFRR 
ftft  E?ETT  ft?  Eftft  Rft  ft  Eftt,  EgR  ft  Eftt,  ftfftRT  fRIER  E?ETT  ft  fft?  FT  Eftt  RTEft 
tftftRR  eftftft  FRET  Fft,  FRET  RTFETT  ft,  RER  eft  RTFTTET  ft,  FTEETET  ft  fft?  ftt 
ft,  TTRft  ft,  Flfft  ft  ftft  Rift  gR?  RTIF  Ft  RftET  I  EEffft?  FTTE  REft  ft  RE  E?ftt  ftft 
RT  ftt  RtFrf-FFtFT-RFK  ftRR  ft  ftt  Fk  FRlft-RRTF  ^  fttft  #R  RIRT  FFlft  ft, 
RRFFT  FFlft  ft  ftt  FR  RTF  %  RF,  ftt  FT*R  RTRF  %  ffftRTRR  ftftT  ft,  anti-social  ftRT 
ft  ftt  RRT  FSlft  ft,  3TFT  ftftT  ^jfttTT  ft^JFRTftftftftkfttRim  FFlft  ft  I  ftt  FREt 
ftkRTT-FRFTR  ft  ftk  fftftRRT  ftt  FRlft  REJRR  ft,  ft,  FRtF  ft  Efft  ft  FRET 
RTFTR  ft  fft?  ftt  fftETT  FRTRT  Ftlft  Rift  ftt  ftft  Rift  ft?T  ftt  Rtft  ft  I 

Rft  RREt  ?MF  RRJR  Ft  fft?  FRft  FFT  feftt  ft  RE  RftRRT  ffttET  R,  FRET  RR 
SJT  National  Integration  Conference,  FRt  ft?T  ft  RT  RTT  ftt,  FT7  FTRefT  RTT  ft 
RFT  ft  ftt  Rft  #E  ftft  Fft  ft  FTlft  ft,  Plftfftd  fftft  Eft  ft,  FTlft  ft  ftft  FFT 
fttRER  fftT  RE  f?RR  fftR  #t  FRfft  Fttft  RF  RE  fttw  fftERft  ftt  I2 3  EF  ftt  fttft 
Fftf  RTFRTT  R  fft  RE  RftRT  Ftft  ft  3fk  fttRTT  ffteRlRTft  ft  Rft  RR  ft  ?T$F  FRT 
Ft  Rftft,  FF  ftt  ftt^  Fftf  RTFETT  R  I  FR  RFft  ft  fft  eRfftF  RET  I,  gfe?tT  RET  I 
ftk  Fft  Rftf  ftt  ft^lRt  W  R  RETT  I  ftfft=T  FFft  ftt  fftl  RF  RT  aRfftTF  ft  ftft 
FT#p  ft  RFT  RR  yft$T  ft  FElt-RRF  |tf  ftt  RE  RTRT  RETT  fef  ftt,  <p  |FTT,  RT 
FFIT  fft  FE  RFT  t,  FT  RIT  fttd'  ft  Eft  t  Rift  pR  ftt  RETF  RTFlft  ft  RT  ft  FRt 


2.  See  SWJN/SS/7 1/item  68. 

3 .  See  SWJN/SS/7 1  /items  81-86,  and  items  60-7 1  in  this  volume. 
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ft#  1 1  FR  qpf#F  %  qFT  I  qjtJ  FR  RR5#  ^  f#  FT  #  RR  qi#  #t  TT*TT^T  # 
t  ##R  #1#  #,  PTTR  #T  I  R#  R^R  R#§RT  RR#  |,  qgq  <*>R>qls[  ##  I  #T  RP# 
PFTT  f#  F^f  qRRT  I  ’jft  R1?FR  #,  ##T  #,  R#  #  FRTR  RRRR  #  f#RT  ^tT#TT,  RF 
q#RT,  #T  ##  FR  RRT  R*R  #T  RFdl#)  I  #  %  RTR  I 

R#,  %  #  R#prR  g3R  q#,  RFT  Ref  ##TT  f#  RR  #R,  FR#  RR 

PfqRT,  RTT#  3TPT  #R  *1#,  RR  qRRT  RRP  yfclsll  #,  Rlil  3tf#F  #  RR#  ?  I  J*lTI 
RPR#  TOtfW|l  ##  RHMKM#  3f#RRgqttt  #T 

##  i  rf^T  #  #t-R##  3  #  rtr  t-3##  3  q?cR  gqTRT  f  #t  #f  rrrr  Rjs 

RTRST  TTfWT  RRT  #TT  I  “I,  as  a  citizen  of  India,  affirm  my  faith  in  the  universal 
principle  of  civilised  society,  that  in  any  dispute  between  citizens  or  groups, 
institutions,  or  organisations  of  citizens  should  be  settled  by  peaceful  means; 
and  in  view  of  the  great  dangers  to  the  integrity  and  unity  of  the  country,  I 
hereby  pledge  myself  never  to  resort  to  physical  violence  in  the  case  of  any 
dispute  whether  in  my  neighbourhood  or  in  any  other  part  of  India.”4 

%  #t  rpr#  gqTRT  i  rt??#  rtr  I  f#  #ft  rtr  f3t  rtf%  q$t  rrtr  i  ^ 

RRv-Rq>  -uuftch  q#  f#  it  RTTR  #  -ll'lRch  q5t  ##RT  %  FR  «lld  RTt  #  FR  3P# 

f#w  qtt,  #  f#  RTt  ft«t  rrt#  rr  1 g#qr  #  q#t  t#  #  #  rt#  rrft  #,  q# 

RRTT#  if,  q#  HHlftcbf  #  citizens  R,  RFFT  5TTFR  #  RRRT  R  PR  fRFTT  RTqRT  I  3# 

q#f#  frt^  3  ^  rirr  I  ^  qrqqq  rr,  #rtt  fr#  rrtrt  3  q#  f#,  t  fr  rtr 

#  r#ftt  #tt  f,  ^  rt#  $i#R=b  f#n  q#  r>#tt,  fir  f##  rf  q#  rrfrrt  f## 

FR#  #  #R  #  RPRF  RT  #  RPRF  #  FRlf  #  f#T| 

RRTqTR^RPFRRf,^^^^  R#FTT  I,  ^  #RRTt  f  Rif,  RT#  RWRTRTRT 

qf#rr  q#  I  "jft  #r  #,  q?  rt  qff  ^  i  qff  qw  1#  fq  t  q#  giffii 

f#  rt  f##  ^  qq  qrar  qf  t  f#  qq  ■sp#  qq  &iq  #qqT 

4  3#qT  qq  fM  #gqi  %  #  RT  3tq#  #fq  Fit  I,  #  RT  fq#  qfiqr  Fit 

I,  qg#  qqt  I,  r#  qq#  #  q#  #ft  i  qqr  rt  ^  #r  %  qq  qiq  q^I  qq#, 

(FT  #f  RT  ##  q#  «g#  q#,  #  qp5  #,  ##q  fT  q#  qq  qq#,  % 

f##q#  q#  3#,  ?q  q#  qf#  qfqr  qT#t  ##q  qp#  q?t  wr  #  f#i  #F  f## 
#T  #  FR#  %  qq#  #  PT  ##  Fit  I  #T  qqp  #ft  qTq^qqqTT  #  ##  qt# 
■qq  q?#  #  f#i  i  qf  q#  q^friT,  f##  ##  3TPT  q  qf  f#  fr  qi#  §9t>ti<  qq 

#  I  f#  ff  F^?q  #  q#t  ##  %  pif#  q#  pt#t,  #  ##  q#  i#  i  ##q  ri 
qqq  #  qiq  #  apq#  ^ff  tft  |#  %  f#  ff  3p#  3pqp,  #  ^pp#  #  f#r,  q# 

#  ^qf#nq  qq  %  ^qf##t  #  ?p#  #,  q#  qpi#  gF#t  #,  q#  §tfp  #  qq|  #, 

4.  This  pledge  is  a  part  of  the  National  Integration  Conference  statement  of  1  October  1961, 
see  SWJN/SS/7 1/item  68  p.  359. 
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WTtt  wt?tt  %  Ft,  WTif  ETEWTWf  %  Ft,  WTif  £  WTWEt,  FW  FTW  W^f  WFEWt  ^Wt  3EFt 
HMlRcb  WE  aftE  WEEftt  FET  WpWt,  WW  FTWf  cf?t  wtPet  Wt  ErftWt  %  ^Pt  EFW  ERT  WfEEt  1 1 

WWtfo  ttcR  Wwftw  EfRT  t,  FW  EE#-##  WETT  *t  gpTWT  #  ETEFt  $TTpW  WW  #TTW 
#FE,  EE#T  ?l#  '0%  t  ^Rb”l  #e)  Eff#  W  WE  #  FW  $Tlf#  ^JET  Ef#  ft  |  WF  WET  <f)«h 
W#  I,  ##Efr#  Eft  gig  1 1  #  #t  #  WfTWEft  Wcff  wf#TT  EfTft  #  WW  WWlRr  ft  Eft 
I,  FW  EfTFEt  I  f#  WFET  #  EfftT  EfTE#-W##  eft  ETTW1F  ft  WW  wfcfFIT  Eft  ft  |  ft,  ETWT# 
ft  EfT#  W#,  fftEWWF  ft,  WcE-TTcE  JWW-E#  WWWft  ftfEWWF  ft  I  #  ft  WIFWT  f  f#  WET 
EFT  ETftT  #  ftwT  WET  #  ftcfcF  fttE  ElftwiQ  f  #  #  ttcE-WW?  ft  #  WEFft,  FW  WWW  W# 
f#  WflW  FTW  WEW  ft,  Ttw>-Ttw>  WW  WE  WEER3ET  ER#  ft  #E  PtF  WflW  WE  Effft  #  WflW  WEtft 
WfW  ft,  §TFE  ft  WTWWT  WFETT  WWW  Ft  f#  ftt#  %  WET#  tftwift  I  FEFt  3TW5T  FWWW  WWTE 
FfTT,  FET  WET  WW  #E  WW?  FWT,  WWT  ffBWT  ft?T  ##  STlf#  eft  I  #  ft  WET  EITEft  WTW# 
fftrr  W#f  1 ft  Efft  EF#  #  EFft  Wlft  #E  ft$T  #  EFft  WTElf  #  fftw  #  1 1  #E  ft  WWEt 
#  WfFETT  f#  EfW  ET#  ftft  WTWTET  f#  ft,  Pff#W  EsfT#  trEK  WWEIWr  WE  FEETEfET  WE  ftft 
%  W§tT  ETTW  W#  FtETT  I  ft  Eft  WTFWT  f^EflTW  ifttf  ft  FW  WET  WW  WfEF  Ft  FW 
WWT  WTEW  WETT  #  WEt  WE  WW  WfEfW  WW  €tWW  EIWT  ftft  t  EfW-WW  ft#  Effft  ERft  1 1 
FW,  #-#  Wft  FW^  W#f  I,  Tjft-wft  WRFTTW  FW%  #  I  WWWtT  FW  TJtFWvE  El^Wlft  WWWT 
WTW  WfE%  1 1  ETtW  EftRrr  3WW  f%  FW  WW%  ^$T  %  WTW  EEJWlft  WE%  I  WW  3TTWW 
FW  EfF%  1 1  TTcp  WEWT  %  FW  EWEFT  ^  Rtt  sf^T  FEWt  FW  W%-W%  WWW  FW%  W>E^  R<3l^, 
FWft  ^§T  %  EM  %,  #E  WW  WW  %  Rwr  #  FW  FW%  PTE  WTW,  FW  EfEF  %  Elf  #E 
Eff%  Elf,  TttWWTW  Elf  I  WF  Wt  3Fftw  WET  1 1 

Eft  FETforr  q^t  ^  gnqqf  qrW^  Wt  t  EE3ETT  |  Wt  W#  I  WTEW  Wft 
Integration,  National,  EEsftW,  WWWT  Integration,  TWWWW  WE  EFWT,  WF  WW  WEF 
WETW-WETW  Srf  Ft  I  Wt  WTWTft  £pf  Wt  WTW  %  EIFETT  |  ^  swf  qq  ^nqrff  |(  gif 
WW  fETEEft  I,  SWf  Wit  ETWTF  WTEETT  I,  3eR  swt  WW  WT?T  WTEETT  I,  WT^  #Et  WE  Wt  ^5 
WEF  Ft  I  WF  WET  ETeR  wft  1 1  WTt  WW  Ft,  WT%  WTWT  Ft,  WT%  wM  ?t,  WTEW  W?t  TteteTT 
%  FW  WWt  I,  W^t  TiWETT  EFEft  ETf  FW  PlEEt  1 1 

fw  RfEiRR  fwP:  m  wifcRw  I,  wf  wwt  #wTft  wit  Prw€r  I  w§f 

fewf  %  I  WW  WF  WEtt  #  FWTEt  eR  JW,  ^  WTWETT  WW  ETWW  WW%  WWT  ETTW  |3TT 
WT  W^f,  Ft  ETEREIT  I  WW  ETWW  %  Rtt  wftw  Ft,  WKwfgtwttfEt^FW^f^Wt 
WTfcFIW  I  FW%  ETWTW  5#ET  ft  WWTWtE  #E  M,  FEtlRt1!  FWTW  ^$T  ^ft  Pf 
WWT  I  WTWWET  Wt  FW  EFT  I  WlfrPtW,  Mt  %  W$f  FWETT,  WEEFt  FWWT  WTftrT 
#W  I,  PTW,u|l  #W  I  #E  Eft  FWfft  WWTW  wit  §4eT  WFETT  1 1  WF  Tft  f  WIWEt  W1FETT 
fWiFWTI 

WTW  FWTW  WWEft  WWW  Wf  |  fW  WWW  Eft  Eft  Ef?T  wtt  W^ftcT,  ^?T  ERf  WEWWT,  ^$T  ^ 
WEftW  WFtf  WTtwftwt  wtr,  wM  PTWWWWT,  WF  w|t  EIFTf  fPt  ETF=ft  |  4e  FEttflfTT 
WEErttw  WtWWT  EfttEF  Ftftt  1 1  FEft%TT  FW^  WTTW-WJTW  P1  WWTWEft  ETW  RfWf  I,  FEttf^fW 
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f^RRH  RtHHTR  %  FTftfeTR  RfRRTH  I,  HR  RHF  Ft  Tt  I  ftSTRT  #,  t?f  FHfH 

RFH  H?T%,  RRT  RRTTft  RilPdRlfl  RTcfFf'#tHfft?T^?HRTt  RFH  7#  1 1  #T  RTTf% 
HRFlt  I  RIHftF  RTHTf,  Rf  fs[H§H  Hfft  if  1 1  HHTR  Rif  Ft#  I  %  HRTR  R<teKl) 
I  3FFt  RI#  ft,  #THTHffri'lRTt^Tif##fflHH  RRRf  H  HTHRff  RFF  RH# 
I  HHff-HH#  RRF  HR,  Rf  eg®  FTTH  HIT  HHf  I  HHTR#  HR  I,  FTTH  RTF  3  RTTH  HTHf 
|  HTHRlt  R#  Hi  epff  Rff  HFTRRT  RH#  I,  RFF  RTT#  1 1  FHTH  ERE  RFT  Hi|4HiH 
t-HFRRff  TTR,  RTfFTTHtRH,  RfaMftcl  iJR^R,  FT#  FTTHRlt  RFF  RTT#  I,  HFTt  TgF 
THTFHI  t  f4lT  RFF  RH#  f 1  4  ##  R%  TR«T  t  f#T  HT  FH  #t  RTTH  Rif  RRT  #  t 1 
aftT  RT  R§H  Hlf  ffRITH  HtHHTR  I  RRRT I  FHRif  FTTH  RR%4  I 

FTR  HRTRff  RgR  FT  T#  1?  I  FHTT  FTTH  HRTRH  if  I,  Riff  Hf  FTR#  RTH  I,  FT# 
cEtf  M?  RTH  H#  t  Ttf#H  HFTR#HT4hT  HI#  R#,  TIRT  RIR,  RT#  FTTHHR  eft  RTR 
#  t  TfRT  FH,  -3RRR  TtRT  ##  RTff#  I  FH  H#  RTFft  f#  FTTH  R|R  ^RTR  if  Rf 
gHTH  Hi  FTR#  FT  HFRIT  Riff  FRT  WI  Rif  I  if  f%#  gHTR  #  Mr  if  H#  if  HF  H# 
FH  RRR  RIF  TFT  %  if  H#  H1HHT  FTTHHR  RRT  FT#  HTTRFT  I,  RRT,  RR  HH1#  if  H#, 
H#  H#  RR,  Rf  FTHH  I,  ftflTH  if  HIFHT  %  RTR  #t  gHTH  if  eft  H#  H#  #HTT  RRR 
H#  R#  FH  FRlf  HR#fcTHT  FTR#  if,  Rf  gft  RIR  %  I  FR  ftHT  RRT  Rif  FR  FTR#  %  RRR 
HsTRT  HT#  t  FTfT  f#TT  RIR  RRR  ##  UHT  iff  FfTHHIT  RIFT  RT#f  RHHT,  RIR  F#t  Ft# 
RTR  RRR  RRT  HIT  HR#  HHff#  FTTHRlf  #TT  FT  RRI  Hit  RIRff  I,  TIT#  RRI  PfftF  # 
RI  RRI  Riff  Rif  H#  I  Rf  4  H#  H#-H#  1 1  RIR  Rsfl  f#  gH  FTTHHkT  gH  HR  RRTR 
FIMRiel  #f  RRT%  3  Ft  RR%  g^IRT  RRR  ^  1 1 

^1  RR%  RHTH  R^  Rff  HR  gf^IRT  Rif  RRR%  ^RT,  RTHT  Rif  RRR^  ^RT,  RRR 
Rif  HTHTfft  RTT%^RT  I  RgR  RTRf  RR  R%  HER  ffHIT  RIRf’jff  3ffTR^f  RTR%  I  RgR 
HTtffET^f^H'^^RtR^^gftl  FHfelR  RR  ^ff  f^rff  R^R  I,  f^Rff  RIRIR 
I  UHft  FH  RRR  Rif  RRRT  HTRT  f  RIFRT  f  3ftT  #R  Rif  I  Rf  RIR  ^f  RRT  HRR 
Ft,  RIR  R^f4  RT  R^  RRR  HR%  RR,  RIH  ff  RfT  %  HH  RIR  Rif  I  ftR  RTF  ff  RRT 


FtRT  I  HHRff  RRT  feE  IHfRRRIRRT§RTRff4RRIF^RRTFf  FRRI,  RRT  effRf  Rff 
HR  Ft,  RRT  f^IRTR  #  ffl#,  R  fM,  RRT  UHRif  feE  1 1  gFT  feE  %  RITR  c^f,  RITR 
Rif  gH  RR%  Rif,  #T  '3THT  ^5RTR|RfHHRITR#l,  #7  RTeff  ff  H^f  1 1  Rf  Fff 
R%  RITR  RR%  1 1 

Rf  if%  RIFT  HTHET  FH  RRTH  r4  4f  FH  ^§T  Rif  HHF-RHF  Fft  ^TRT  #T  HH^f 
RFT  #  feTRT  I  Rf  3TR  RTR1HT  RF  H  HRFTf,  Riff  HRFf  f%  RH  RTTHR  RR  I,  tRRH  %7H^T 
RRl,  RRRRH^RRl!  HTR^f^fftl^RRHR^HRT^^HRRRI  f^THTTERi  gHT, 
FRT^  RFTRT  RH%  1 3ffT  FH  RRT^  ff  RT  HfH  RIFt  I  FR  RTF  HT  R#f  #T  Riff  ^  RlfFf, 
Riff-H4f  STfRRRT  ^FT  Ft  T^f  t,  atomic  STf^R  F'eRlR  I  Rf  4  gPfHT  Rif  RFH  T^f  I, 
RFFEff  FRTff  gfifRT  Rif  '4f  I  Rf  RFHeff  ^  gf^IRT  if  FR  I,  RilfelRilfl  gPfHT  if  1 1 
Rf  FHff  Rf  HtH  RH  RR%  I,  fflH  RfRf  RR  HR  HIHT  I  Rf  fifHRH  RRR  RH  HRlft  I, 
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ffoEfo  for  if  SIR  RE  t  E#  f#  foT  RET  RRfo  1 1  ETE  RfoT  Elfo,  L#  RR  if  E# 

EEffoR  RjE  ETEif  ete  for,  ^q-  gn  cr4t  rt  r,  e$t  eT  rrT  et?T  i  EEffoR  ete  el 
el(et  I,  el#e  etelT  etrt  I,  e#r  I  ete  c§e  rte  e#  1  ee  ete  Efo  ffoR  e  Rfo, 
eje  #r  e  e#  fo  je  rr  fofo  fofofo  el  Rifo  rte  c#  i  ft,  erel  Rtfo  for 

?nsi  fofoT  fo,  EEfoT  Efofo  JE  Rfo  chgdl  foffoE  RE  ETE  L#  ifo  ERE  REE  EE  ffofof 
REE  #  Rfofo  EEfo  TfEE  RE  RE  EE  R#TT,  RE  JE  fofo  fo  RRRfRt,  JgE  EE%  Efo 
fo#  Rfo>T  #L  EE  ELF  fo  fofo  Ftfofofo  gRTff  Efo  ftfoElRfo  g*#  ETE  Elfofo  I  REE 
ERE  fo,  EEEfo  for  %  fo,  foTL  REE  eft  for  fo,  EEfo  REFT  fo  for  E  fo  I 

EE  EE  %  ETE  RtE  REE  Efo  Rfo  Efo  ERE  fo  ETE  fofo  t,  RE  Efo  fofoT  Efo  ETE 
EEffofo  I  Et  RR  ??EE  Efo  ETE  I,  E1EL  Efo  RR  %  ffo  RET  foRT  EE  if  I,  EL#  LTRLE 

I,  el#  foRR  #r  ErffoREfo  1 1  for  EE  for  Efo  fo,  for  erT,  Me  Efo  jr  et  #Efo 

FERE  Efo,  REER  foRT  RR  RE  ‘•ft  fofoFTE  ERE  LFT  %,  foRT  RE  LFT  fo,  RR  E§E  EEEfo 
FL#  ER#  E,  FEET  ERE  %  5#RE  EE#  I,  RR  fo  fo,  EE  %R  if  fo I  RET  ETE 
M  I  EE  EER  I  if  Rifo  RTR  E#  Efo  1 1  #L  RE  RF#  Efo  E^f  #L  ERTET  fo,  REST 
REET  fo,  RE  REET  fo,  RTE  RE  REET  fo  E##  FETfo  E>F#,  RT  EjE  EE  EEfo  fo  fo  fo 
fERRR  RE  ETET  Efo  RE#  Et  R#  1 1 

ERE  fo  EETE  fM  fo?T  I,  RRT  fo$T  I,  FEfo,  ERE  fo  fofo  %  EL#  ete  fo  EL#T 
RR  JRTL  RE  EfT-Rfo  E#  Efo  #L  R#-R#  Rifo  Rfofo,  RE  ’ft  RTR  LffoR,  fo#E  #L 
RR  fofo  if  E%  LFfo  I,  ER?ft  if  E%  LFfo  I,  EFR  RTfo  I,  R#  I,  EE#  Eif  EE5EET 
I,  EtfET  I,  R#E  ^R  EE  R#  E#  EL  RRE  Rlif  R#  %  I  EEL  EE  RRt  I,  EEET 
R#R  Rfo  I  ?ft  RERT  ERT  #  EEL  #TT  ETft  #L  E  RE  I 

fRL  %  if  ETELT  RERT  f  fR  gi' ETR  R#  ETRL  #L  t  ER  R5E  RfT  RRET  tTIRL 

rg#  5^,  for  for  ret  jet,  eee,  Efor  for  r|T  i  if  rrt  #l  for  ?Tfor,  for  eire  rrt 

I,  rM  fo  RFT  ETEE  f#TRL  #  EL  I#  %  Rfor  #  for  RTRE I  ?  for  RTRE  JeE 
I  #L  RT  %  I  fo  ETERT,  E1EEE  #L  ETERR  #L  ETLE  RT  for  fo  ETE  I,  JE^IE  I 
#L  EL#  for  ETRE  rMT  I  #L  R#  EiRT#  fo  ET  ET  R#  %  ffofRT  R#  1 1  R#fo 
if  EfoTT  f,  ^rT,  fo%  ETLE  #  REET  I,  #  Rfo  t,  foT  fofo  E#  I,  #%  E# 
RTE  f^f#  Rfo  #L  #ET  fo  RR  fotET  R#  I  EE  fofo  EL  I  fo  EEfo  EIRE  RE  R# 
^  I  E#  ELE  LT  ETE  foE,  Ml  RR  fo  Effo-ESffofo  fo  fofo  ETRE  REfo  %  foL  fo  RT 
RTE  ?TTRR  Efofo  E  RTL  E^  EE  ffoRTL  fo  RTL  ERTET  J I 

fo  ETERT,  ETEfo fforRFfEETEFgEfforlffoEEERRETffofoffoLfo  EtEfo 
ETRTET  RRfo  fo  #L  ?EL  fo  ETE  RT#  fo  EpS  ffor  RiilRT  ETE  fo  RT#  I  fEffo 
Rlfo  Rf  ETERfo  fofo  EER  ffoT  Rfo— fo  EElfo  fofo  L]EE  foRR  t  foffofEfo  t  foRT  RR  fo— fofo 
RR  folTE  fofo  fofo$E  foRL  Rfofo,  RET-RET  ETE  RTfo  I,  fo  Rtfo  fofo  ETELT  R# 
EERfo,  RET#  ETfifoL  EE  ETLE  fo  foRR  I  ffofoT  fofo  fo  E^f  1 1  foffoE  ETLE  foT  foRT 
Rifo  fo  EE  R#  Efo  Efo  REET  E  I  fofo  EEfo  foEE  fo,  ffo#  if,  fofo  ffo  foT  RETfo  fo 
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TRE*nRT%  3T  IRE  3P-3RT  f^TST,  ftltf'bl  3RT  <f3TT  RTFT 
cf^t  -3H<ifI^t  I  3RT  3TT3  3PTft  3  IRE  ^TRT  3R3T  STH3R  3T«jrH  fiftfeft,  <*TRTT  3ft 

#e  3FRft  3nft  reft  3?  #nf  3T  3^tt  i  wft  3fr  tft  few  ft 
ERE3T  I,  9TT33R  3FT  I  eftT  TFT  #T  ’FT  3FT  3Fft  I,  3vft  W,  Jg3  ’ft  T&ft  ft  ^ 
I  #E  333T  #FT  ERE  cRf  %  3F3T  cEIR  ’J[r  ftrTT  1 1 

far  %  3TTT  #3f  3ft  ^  3PFft  ^RblHHlQ  #E  3TT?M3  ft3T  f  I 

[Translation  begins: 

Members  of  the  Congress  Seva  Dal,  my  young  comrades, 

My  mind  goes  back  to  olden  days  when  I  see  you  sitting  here.  Do  you  know 
where  you  are  sitting?  This  is  the  Azad  Maidan  of  Bombay  which  could  tell  you 
many  a  strange  tale.  This  is  the  place  where  the  struggle  for  India’s  freedom 
was  fought  again  and  again  and  so  it  has  become  a  part  of  Indian  history.  Most 
of  you  are  too  young  to  have  taken  part  in  the  freedom  struggle.  But  we  must 
always  cherish  the  memory  of  this  immortal  tale.  People  tend  to  forget.  We 
must  remember  the  pledges  that  we  made  then  and  evaluate  how  far  we  have 
fulfilled  them. 

We  had  pledged  to  get  freedom  for  India  and  have  fulfilled  it.  But  there 
were  other  pledges,  other  promises  to  follow  certain  ideals  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  in  full  measure  so  far.  India  is  a  free  country  today  and  holds 
its  head  high  in  the  world.  That  is  a  good  thing.  But  there  are  many  problems 
and  difficulties  before  us  which  we  have  to  solve.  People  in  India  tend  to  fight 
amongst  themselves,  which  lowers  our  prestige.  Until  we  solve  these  problems, 
our  work  will  remain  incomplete.  We  must  go  on. 

Therefore  it  is  right  and  essential  that  the  Seva  Dal  should  continue  to 
march  in  step  with  us.  Its  work  is  by  no  means  done  because  India  has  got 
freedom,  The  work  is  not  yet  over  for  any  of  us,  not  the  Seva  Dal  or  India  and 
her  people.  Therefore  the  Seva  Dal  must  continue  to  do  its  work  keeping  before 
itself  the  old  ideals  and  methods  of  working  as  we  did  during  the  freedom 
struggle.  Mahatma  Gandhi  showed  us  the  path  then.  The  world  has  changed 
and  India  too  is  changing.  We  have  to  find  solutions  to  new  problems  that 
arise.  But  the  principles  and  ideals  which  Mahatma  Gandhi  taught  us  will  remain 
the  same  and  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  them, 

Now,  what  are  those  principles?  One  is,  of  course,  peaceful  method  of 
working.  You  are  in  a  Seva  Dal,  a  force  of  peace.  You  have  no  arms  and  nor  is 
it  proper  for  you  to  be  armed.  You  must  work  in  a  disciplined  manner  and  draw 
people  to  you  through  love  and  affection  and  not  coercion.  Violence  may  get 
you  some  short  term  gains,  but  it  creates  a  malaise,  an  atmosphere  of  tension 
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and  conflict  which  lasts  for  a  long  time.  We  have  to  work  to  cure  our  ills,  not 
to  do  anything  to  create  fresh  ills. 

We  fought  for  freedom  by  the  right  methods  which  cured  the  ills  of  bondage. 
But  we  find  that  we  have  not  succeeded  so  well  in  curing  the  malaise  which 
affects  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  malaise  of  disunity,  communalism  and 
fissiparous  tendencies.  This  is  really  sad  because  no  nation  can  progress  without 
unity.  We  got  freedom  because  we  followed  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  the  Congress 
spread  the  message  of  unity  to  the  whole  of  the  country.  The  Congress  soon 
had  its  branches  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  India  uniting  the  country  and  its 
people  from  the  Himalayas  in  the  North  to  Kanya  Kumari  in  the  South,  speaking 
different  languages  and  belonging  to  different  provinces  and  religions  under 
one  single  mantle.  We  did  slip  sometimes,  there  were  incidents  of  violence,  but 
the  freedom  struggle  was  in  a  real  sense  a  nonviolent  one.  It  gave  the  nation  a 
new  strength  and  unity.  Dissension  can  only  sow  the  seeds  of  internal  weakness. 
You  must  remember  this.  Any  conflict  between  Hindus  and  Muslims  is  bad 
enough  and  constitutes  a  grave  danger  for  the  country.  But  what  comes  next? 
There  will  be  civil  war,  war  among  the  Hindus  themselves,  between  one  caste 
and  another,  between  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs.  As  we  see  it  happening  all  the  time, 
violence  and  communal  conflict.  Once  we  give  in  to  it,  the  poison  spreads. 
That  is  why  we  cannot  accept  it.  It  is  obvious  that  violence  and  dissension 
must  be  nipped  in  the  bud  even  if  it  means  using  the  police  or  the  armed  forces. 
We  cannot  tolerate  violence.  Anyhow  that  is  a  different  matter.  At  the  moment 
I  am  talking  to  you,  the  Congress  Seva  Dal,  you  cannot  resort  to  force.  For 
that  you  would  have  to  join  the  police  or  the  armed  force.  You  cannot  use  force 
in  the  Seva  Dal  because  basically  your  work  is  of  a  nonviolent,  peaceful  nature. 
We  must  carry  this  message  of  service  to  the  people. 

In  a  sense  the  most  important  task  before  us  today,  as  it  was  in  the  past,  is 
to  strengthen  the  nation’s  unity.  We  must  avoid  the  conflicts  and  tensions  which 
flare  up  in  the  name  of  religion,  communalism,  language  or  something  else. 
Why  does  this  happen?  We  had  to  struggle  for  years  and  make  great  sacrifices 
to  win  freedom.  Today  we  are  faced  with  tremendous  problems  of  economic 
uplift  of  forty  crores  of  human  beings,  to  fight  against  the  terrible  poverty 
which  afflicts  the  country.  We  are  going  in  for  planning.  How  can  people  stoop 
so  low  as  to  resort  to  violence  and  dissension  at  a  time  like  this?  I  am  amazed 
that  such  stupidity  should  persist  to  this  day.  I  feel  very  sad  when  I  see  the 
way  our  students  in  colleges  and  universities  behave.  What  are  they  learning? 
If  education  teaches  them  to  behave  like  this,  I  would  prefer  that  they  stopped 
going  to  college.  What  is  the  use  of  educating  them  if  they  learn  only  to  behave 
in  an  uncivilised  way,  to  raise  their  hands  in  anger  against  their  own  countrymen. 
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I  am  saying  this  in  anger.  But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  getting  angry.  We  must  try  to 
understand  why  such  things  happen. 

So  it  is  your  job,  the  job  of  men  and  women  in  the  Seva  Dal,  to  go  to  the 
people  in  your  state,  in  your  cities  and  villages,  and  explain  where  our  duty  lies. 
Our  foremost  duty  at  the  moment  is  to  foster  unity.  Religion  does  not  teach  us 
to  fight  with  one  another.  It  is  foolish  people  who  do  that.  Apart  from  all  moral 
principles,  it  is  a  matter  of  commonsense  that  once  we  start  fighting  among 
ourselves  in  the  name  of  religion  or  language  or  something  else,  there  can  be  no 
peace  in  India.  India  cannot  progress.  The  Five  Year  Plans  cannot  succeed,  nor 
can  we  alleviate  India’s  poverty  and  build  a  strong  nation.  We  must  explain  all 
this  to  the  people.  It  is  madness  to  quarrel  among  ourselves  especially  because 
India  has  been  a  civilised  country  and  we  have  fought  and  won  freedom  in  a 
civilised  manner  under  Gandhiji’s  leadership.  We  cannot  be  forgiven  if,  once 
we  are  free,  we  fight  among  ourselves.  Even  if  there  is  cause  for  anger,  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  killing  innocent  people.  As  you  know,  a  terrible  thing  has 
happened  in  my  state — in  Uttar  Pradesh.  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  it  when 
people  try  to  put  the  blame  on  others.  You  must  carry  this  message  with  you. 
You  are  gathered  here  from  all  over  India,  15,000  Seva  Dal  volunteers.  You 
should  carry  the  torch  to  every  nook  and  comer  of  India  and  explain  to  the 
people  that  we  must  put  an  end  to  our  internal  differences  and  become  a  united 
country,  one  large  family  of  forty  crores  of  peoples. 

India  is  a  land  of  great  diversity,  and  every  province,  whether  it  is  Kashmir 
or  Kerala,  has  its  own  beauty.  A  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  divides  them 
and  there  are  many  differences.  But  every  province  is  part  of  India,  Kashmir, 
Kerala,  Bengal,  Tamil  Nadu,  Maharashtra,  Gujarat,  Uttar  Pradesh,  Bihar, 
Rajasthan,  Punjab,  Assam,  Orissa.  The  people  of  all  these  provinces  whether 
they  are  Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs,  Christians,  Buddhists,  Jain  or  Parsi,  are  first 
and  foremost  the  sons  of  India.  Everything  else  is  secondary. 

What  is  your  status?  Why  are  you  treated  with  respect  when  you  go  out  of 
India?  Nobody  asks  whether  you  came  from  Bombay  city  or  Maharashtra, 
Bengal  or  Uttar  Pradesh.  You  go  as  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  India.  This  is 
what  is  written  on  your  passport.  You  are  not  asked  which  village  or  province 
you  come  from,  whether  you  are  a  Gujarati  or  a  Maratha,  or  whether  you  are 
a  Brahmin,  Kshatriya,  Harijan,  or  Hindu  or  Muslim.  The  world  is  not  interested 
in  such  things.  The  world  knows  you  only  as  Indians.  We  have  made  a  great 
name  for  ourselves  by  fighting  with  honour  for  our  freedom.  Since  then,  our 
efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  have  won  us  great  respect. 
I  agree  that  we  have  made  mistakes  and  slipped  up.  But  we  have  tried  to  rectify 
the  mistakes  and  go  ahead.  There  is  no  shame  in  making  mistakes  if  we  have 
the  strength  to  realise  our  mistakes  and  rectify  them. 
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We  have  faced  tremendous  odds  since  we  gained  freedom.  On  the  very 
day  of  freedom,  we  faced  a  grim  situation.  India  was  broken  up  into  two  and 
Pakistan  came  into  being  with  our  consent.  But  Partition  brought  tremendous 
bloodshed  and  civil  war  in  its  wake.  To  those  who  have  lived  through  those 
days,  it  is  a  searing  memory  to  this  day.  Hindus  and  Sikhs  killed  Muslims  and 
vice  versa.  We  began  to  wonder  if  we  had  won  freedom  only  to  let  lose  such 
bestiality.  But  we  gained  strength  from  the  lessons  taught  by  Gandhiji  and 
faced  the  terrible  situation  without  flinching.  Ultimately,  we  brought  the  situation 
under  control  and  there  was  peace  in  the  country.  We  have  tried  to  instil  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  the  feeling  of  unity  and  oneness  and  the  harm 
that  communalism  and  provincialism  and  linguism  and  casteism  can  do  to  our 
national  fabric.  Yet  these  evils  raise  their  heads  from  time  to  time,  there  are 
riots  and  the  poison  spreads,  lowering  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We 
have  to  hang  down  our  heads  in  shame. 

We  have  earned  a  great  name  in  the  world  as  a  peace  loving  nation.  We 
have  been  called  the  messenger  of  peace,  but  we  indulge  in  such  barbaric  acts. 
How  can  we  retain  the  respect  of  the  world.  We  must  fight  against  these 
tendencies  and  combat  communalism,  separatism  and  narrow-mindedness.  This 
is  the  task  of  the  Seva  Dal  and  it  has  to  be  performed,  not  by  force  or  at 
gunpoint,  but  through  affection,  by  explaining  to  the  people  the  harm  they  do 
by  such  foolish  behaviour.  It  can  only  lead  to  our  ruin.  As  you  know  very  well, 
it  is  the  anti-social  elements  which  are  behind  all  communal  and  other  riots  and 
it  is  they  who  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  Our  youth  in  particular,  in  schools 
and  colleges,  must  be  made  to  understand  the  untold  damage  they  do  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country. 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  National  Integration  Conference  which  was 
held  recently  in  Delhi.  People  from  all  parties  and  others  from  every  walk  of 
life  participated  in  it  and  after  three  to  four  days  of  deliberation,  the  Conference 
issued  a  statement.5  We  did  not  think  for  a  moment  that  we  could  solve  India’s 
problems  by  holding  a  conference  and  issuing  a  statement.  We  know  what  a 
difficult  task  we  faced.  But  our  hearts  were  filled  with  grief  when  just  two 
days  later,  riots  rocked  Aligarh  and  other  parts  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 6  Aligarh  has 
awakened  us  to  the  pitfalls  before  us.  We  must  put  our  entire  strength  into  the 
task  of  keeping  the  country  united.  Otherwise,  freedom  will  slip  away  and  we 
cannot  call  ourselves  a  civilised  nation. 

The  pledge  that  was  taken  at  the  Conference  is  something  that  everyone  in 
India  must  take  in  large  numbers.  Let  me  read  it  out  to  you.  It  has  been  printed 

5.  See  fn  2  in  this  section. 

6.  See  fn  3  in  this  section. 
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in  the  newspapers.  I  have  the  English  version  with  me  which  I  will  read  out 
and  then  explain  it  briefly.  “I  as  a  citizen  of  India,  affirm  my  faith  in  the  universal 
principle  of  civilised  society  that  any  dispute  between  citizens  or  groups, 
institutions  or  organisations  of  citizens  should  be  settled  by  peaceful  means; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  great  danger  to  the  integrity  and  unity  of  the  country,  I 
hereby  pledge  myself  never  to  resort  to  physical  violence  in  the  case  of  any 
dispute  whether  in  my  neighbourhood  or  in  any  other  part  of  India.”7 

It  is  strange  that  we  should  have  to  spell  it  out.  Every  citizen  of  India  must 
pledge  that  he  [I]  will  not  raise  a  hand  in  violence  against  anyone — any  dispute 
between  citizens  or  groups,  institutions  or  organisations  of  citizens  should  be 
settled  by  peaceful  means;  and  in  the  event  of  the  great  danger  to  the  integrity 
and  unity  of  the  country,  I  hereby  pledge  myself  never  to  resort  to  physical 
violence  in  the  case  of  any  dispute  whether  in  my  neighbourhood  or  in  any 
other  part  of  India.  We  have  always  believed  that  in  a  civilised  society  any 
problem  can  be  solved  by  peaceful  methods. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  quite  clear.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  army, 
navy  or  air  force  because  we  believe  in  nonviolence.  We  cannot  take  that  risk 
in  view  of  the  situation  in  the  country.  We  do  not  wish  to  go  to  war  with 
anyone.  Yet  we  have  to  maintain  the  armed  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Our  armies  will  fight  if  the  necessity  arises.  Let  nobody  be  under  any 
misconception  about  this.  The  pledge  of  nonviolence  does  not  mean  that.  It  is 
a  pledge  not  to  use  violence  to  settle  our  internal  problems,  personal  problems 
or  the  differences  which  may  arise  over  religion  or  province  or  language.  We 
have  pledged  to  settle  all  these  problems  by  peaceful  methods  as  it  should  be 
done  in  a  civilised  country. 

It  is  strange  that  we  preach  the  message  of  peace  in  world  forums  but  we 
forget  it  when  it  comes  to  our  own  petty  internal  squabbles.  That  is  not  right. 
It  is  a  form  of  deception.  Therefore  I  want  that  millions  of  people  must  take  the 
pledge  which  the  Conference  had  adopted.  They  should  take  the  pledge  not 
only  in  public  meetings  but  individually,  in  writing.  The  Seva  Dal  volunteers 
must  of  course  take  the  pledge  themselves  and  in  writing.  You  must  also  ensure 
that  people  in  your  villages  and  cities  also  take  it  in  large  numbers.  This  will  be 
good  publicity  and  create  an  atmosphere  of  peace.  So  this  is  not  something  for 
the  citizens  of  Bombay  alone  but  for  the  whole  of  India.  I  appeal  to  everyone 
who  can  hear  me  to  take  the  pledge.  But  a  mere  signature  on  paper  is  not 
enough.  I  want  that  it  should  be  imprinted  in  on  your  hearts  and  minds  that  any 
act  of  violence  is  a  dishonour  to  our  motherland.  It  is  a  betrayal  of  all  our 
pledges  of  peace.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  when  we  fight  among  ourselves 

7.  See  fn  4  in  this  section. 
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we  are  betraying  our  national  interest.  We  fought  for  freedom  honourably  and 
achieved  great  things.  Yet  the  moment  we  are  free,  we  are  falling  so  low  as  to 
raise  our  hands  in  hatred  and  violence  against  our  own  brethren. 

So  the  first  thing  that  I  want  to  put  before  you  is  that  national  integration 
should  be  our  first  and  foremost  duty.  All  religions  must  be  accorded  equal 
respect.  But  those  who  fight  in  the  name  of  religion  do  great  harm  to  their 
religions  and  will  ultimately  destroy  it.  Whether  it  is  a  question  of  language  or 
religion  or  something  else,  we  can  grow  only  by  being  united.  Disunity  can 
only  lead  to  ruin. 

Casteism  is  another  malaise  which  has  dogged  Indian  society  for  centuries. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  did  any  good  when  it  first  originated  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  relevant  for  those  times.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it  that  over  the  centuries  it  has  been  responsible  for  the  weakening 
and  backwardness  of  Hindu  society.  We  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  casteism  but  it 
takes  time.  We  must  get  rid  of  it  because  it  is  absolutely  useless  and  harmful 
and  harms  our  society. 

Now  the  task  that  we  face  today  is  the  uplift  of  forty  crores  of  human 
beings.  This  is  the  war  that  we  have  to  wage,  a  war  against  poverty.  We  have 
adopted  planning  and  panchayati  raj  and  community  development  projects  all 
over  the  country.  India  is  changing  and  pretty  revolutionary  events  are  taking 
place  which  will  change  the  face  of  the  country.  People  think  that  revolution 
means  violence.  But  they  are  mistaken.  A  real  revolution  is  something  which 
brings  about  social  change.  This  is  happening  in  India  today.  You  must  help  in 
these  tasks  wherever  you  are  to  the  extent  that  you  can.  You  must  help  the 
village  panchayats.  The  cooperative  movement  is  a  big  step.  You  can  help  a 
great  deal  in  that.  These  are  the  pillars  on  which  we  are  trying  to  build  the 
edifice  of  new  India. 

It  is  a  good  thing  if  you  are  elected  to  the  panchayat.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  that.  But  you  must  work  in  a  spirit  of  service.  After  all,  you  belong  to 
an  organisation  called  Seva  Dal.  Therefore  service  should  be  of  foremost 
importance.  We  do  not  want  you  to  get  into  contesting  elections  which  vitiates 
the  atmosphere.  I  am  not  against  elections.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  likely 
to  get  by  contesting  elections.  But  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  you  should  not 
get  involved  in  politics.  You  should  try  to  keep  aloof  from  it.  The  more  you  stay 
away  from  politics,  the  greater  the  respect  of  the  people  will  be  for  you  and 
you  will  be  able  to  do  good  work.  Your  duty  is  to  serve  everyone,  not  just  any 
one  party  or  group.  You  must  remember  that  you  are  living  in  a  world  which  is 
in  great  turmoil. 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  changes  taking  place  in  the  world  and  in  India  in 
the  last  fifty  years  or  so.  I  have  seen  many  of  my  dreams  coming  true.  There 
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are  still  many  hopes  and  dreams  which  have  remained  unfulfilled.  But  I  try  to 
do  what  I  can  to  the  best  of  my  strength  and  ability  and  I  want  other  people  to 
do  the  same.  I  shall  serve  the  country  as  best  as  I  can  in  the  short  time  left  to 
me.  Why  should  I  worry  about  what  will  happen  afterwards?  I  am  not  worried 
about  criticism.  I  am  concerned  only  about  finishing  the  tasks  that  I  have  taken 
up.  We  are  facing  a  mighty  challenge. 

As  I  told  you,  I  have  seen  a  great  many  changes  taking  place  in  India  in  the 
last  fifty  years  and  have  been  a  part  of  them.  But  you  must  not  feel  that  the 
time  has  now  come  to  sit  back  and  relax.  We  have  work  to  do.  Great  changes 
have  taken  place  since  my  childhood.  Aeroplanes  have  become  so  common 
and  now  people  are  talking  of  going  to  the  moon  and  the  stars.  New  sources  of 
energy,  atomic  energy  and  so  on,  are  being  discovered  which  are  transforming 
the  world.  We  are  living  in  a  revolutionary  world.  It  is  only  those  who  are 
strong  in  mind  and  body  and  can  work  in  unity  who  can  contribute  to  their 
country’s  progress.  You  are  in  the  Seva  Dal  only  because  you  have  spirit  and 
strength.  Otherwise  you  would  not  have  joined  it.  That  is  why  we  have  faith  in 
you  and  a  hope  that  you  will  achieve  something.  You  must  not  think  too  much 
about  position.  People  do  have  ambitions,  which  is  not  a  bad  thing.  But  you 
must  remember  that  wherever  you  are,  if  your  work  is  good,  you  are  bound  to 
grow  in  stature.  New  responsibilities  will  come  to  you  provided  your  work  is 
done  in  a  spirit  of  service  and  not  for  personal  advancement. 

I  want  that  the  Seva  Dal  should  spread  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  India. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  honour  to  be  members  of  the  Seva  Dal.  It  has  had  an 
excellent  record  of  service  in  the  last  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  its  existence. 
Its  members  have  made  great  sacrifices  and  faced  difficult  challenges.  We 
must  continue  to  cherish  that  tradition  because  ultimately  everything  that  we 
do  becomes  a  part  of  India’s  history. 

India  is  our  beloved  motherland.  People  down  the  ages  have  done  great 
things  for  their  motherland  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  there  are  some 
elements  who  get  carried  away  and  do  wrong.  We  must  explain  to  them  and 
make  them  turn  to  the  right  path.  We  can  do  that  only  by  following  the  right 
path  of  duty  which  will  have  a  good  influence  on  the  others. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  once  again  that  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and  this 
large  gathering  fills  my  heart  with  a  new  hope  and  strength.  Ultimately,  I  draw 
strength  not  from  my  position  as  Prime  Minister  but  from  the  love  and  affection 
of  the  people  of  India.  It  smoothes  away  problems  and  irritations  of  the  moment 
because  I  see  that  the  people  of  India  are  basically  good-hearted  and  capable  of 
doing  great  things.  Their  confidence  in  us  gives  me  strength.  Similarly,  I  draw 
strength  from  the  Seva  Dal  volunteers  to  do  the  work  which  I  cannot  do  alone. 
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We  have  met  here  on  an  auspicious  day  for  our  annual  gathering.  You  must 
go  from  here  with  renewed  strength,  let  the  people  of  Bombay  gain  something 
from  your  determination.  You  must  carry  with  you  the  message  of  peace  and 
unity  to  the  rest  of  India.  We  are  servants  of  India.  The  people  of  my  generation 
have  written  one  chapter  of  India’s  history  which  ended  with  India  getting 
freedom.  Now  you  must  in  your  lifetime  write  another  glorious  chapter  of 
progress.  There  can  be  no  more  worthwhile  cause  than  this.  People  who  are 
engaged  in  good  work  themselves  grow  in  stature  and  become  shining  examples 
to  other. 

I  give  you  my  good  wishes  and  blessings  once  more. 

Jai  Hind! 

2.  In  Bombay:  To  the  Council  of  National  Studies8 

Mr  Chairman,  Dr  Baliga9  and  Friends, 

I  am  glad  to  be  here,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  how  I  am  to  inaugurate  this 
excellent  undertaking,  because  everything  that  it  proposes  to  do  is  so  obvious 
and  good  that  nothing  more  can  be  said  about  it  except  to  do  it.  [Laughter  and 
applause]  Only  one  difficulty  has  struck  me  in  that  galaxy  of  talent  represented 
by  the  sponsors — I  have  wondered  how  they  will  get  together.  They  are  spread 
out  all  over  India  and  they  are  all  very  busy  men.  Of  course,  they  may  carry  on 
their  work  by  correspondence,  perhaps;  but  otherwise  it  is  not  quite  clear  to 
me,  and  Dr  Baliga  has  not  made  it  clear  either. 

Having  got  hold  of  a  number  of  able  and  outstanding  men — not  women,  as 
far  as  I  can  see — [Laughter],  how  do  they  function?  Do  they  occasionally 
meet  and  discuss  these  problems  and  give  directions  for  action  which,  of  course, 
is  important  enough,  but  what  else?  How  these  things  are  to  be  achieved,  this 
object  is  not  clear  to  me.  Take  object  Number  five — ”to  work  for  national 
unity.”  How  this  group  will  work  for  national  unity,  I  should  like  to  know.  Of 
course,  I  can  be  told  and  that  will  be  some  answer,  that  they  will  devise  means 
and  discuss;  they  will  have,  maybe,  seminars.  That  is  the  same  as  the  first 
object:  essays,  writings,  books  to  clear  people’s  minds.  Anyhow,  that  is  a  minor 
matter.  I  have  no  doubt  that  once  they  get  going  they  will  produce  very  helpful 
results  and  there  also  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  excellent  effort  towards 
the  elucidation  of  our  problems  etc. 

Dr  Baliga  said  just  now  that  perhaps  the  problems  of  national  integration 
take  precedence  over  all  other  problems.  I  think  that  is  true,  although  really  in 

8.  Speech,  24  October  1961,  to  inaugurate  the  Council,  Convocation  Hall,  Bombay 

University,  Bombay.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  7646,  NM  No.  1527. 

9.  A.V.  Baliga,  physician  and  influential  Congressman.  See  references  in  Appendix  13. 
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such  matters  you  cannot  isolate  problems.  They  are  all  so  interlinked;  we  have 
to  see  the  entire  picture.  But  it  is  true  that  if  there  is  a  lack  of  national  unity  then 
all  the  other  things  more  or  less  collapse.  Now,  in  my  own  mind  there  is  a 
curious  contradiction,  if  I  may  say  so.  I  get  rather  angry  at  evidence  of  the 
lack  of  national  unity  and  I  go  about  shouting  on  the  subject.  And  it  is  a  fact 
that  we  see  sometimes  things  happening  which  are  very  bad  and  painful,  and 
which  are  evidence,  of  course,  of  our  backwardness,  social  backwardness. 
Not  in  the  city  of  Bombay,  I  am  saying,  but  generally  speaking.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  very  conscious  also  of  the  unifying  process  going  on,  and  going  on 
with  vigour  and  pretty  fast.  The  only  thing  is  that  while  that  process  is  going 
on  pretty  fast,  other  forces  are  at  work,  which  sometimes  undermine  it  and 
come  in  the  way  of  our  activities.  Therefore,  we  must  not  be  complacent  or 
just  wait  for  events  to  happen.  Events  do  not  happen  without  a  real  effort 
made.  Therefore,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this  question  of  national  integration  has 
come  to  the  fore  and  is  now  exciting  people’s  minds  all  over  India. 

It  is  surprising  how  some  people,  some  groups,  even  political  parties  think. 
They  all  agree  in  theory  about  national  integration,  I  believe  they  all,  or  nearly 
all  do.  But  when  you  go  and  discuss  it  with  them,  the  ideas  of  national  integration 
of  one  group  may  be  quite  different  from  those  or  another  group,  which  is 
odd.  One  should  have  thought  that  national  integration  is  simple  enough;  it  is  a 
complicated  thing  to  bring  about  but  the  idea  is  simple  enough.  But  no!  Even 
the  idea  is  not  accepted  in  the  same  way  by  various  people  who  talk  about  it. 

I  should  have  thought  that  India  in  its  longish  history  offers  remarkable 
instances  of  national  integration;  in  fact  the  whole  history  of  India  is  one  of 
integration.  There  have  been  troubles  here  and  there,  but  the  whole  process, 
the  urge,  the  sub-conscious  self  of  India  seeks  integration,  seeks  synthesis. 
That  is  my  interpretation  of  India’s  history  and  it  is  open  to  anybody  to  interpret 
it  in  a  different  way.  There  is  this  desire  for  synthesis.  Of  course,  it  takes  a 
little  long.  These  processes  take  long  to  develop.  When  you  leave  it  without 
direction,  you  leave  it  to  the  natural  forces  to  develop. 

In  the  past,  history  was,  in  a  sense,  a  more  slow-moving  process.  It  had 
time  to  do  things.  It  took  a  few  hundred  years  and  did  it.  Now  that  time  is 
lacking,  things  happen  with  exceeding  speed.  Therefore,  we  cannot  leave  it  to 
the  natural  forces  to  work,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
achieve  this  in  a  very  large  measure  within  a  measurable  distance  of  time. 

We  talk  about  national  integration.  Now,  obviously  as  I  understand  it,  it 
means  that  all  the  various  elements  that  go  to  make  India  should  be  integrated. 
We  should  have  an  integrated  view  of  India,  with  all  its  various  aspects,  facets, 
activities,  etc.  In  the  main,  sometimes  in  connection  with  this  matter,  we  talk 
about  religious  differences,  communalism,  casteism,  linguism  and  provincialism. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  main.  Behind  that  there  is  some  kind  of  picture  of  India 
that  we  may  have,  and  that  differs,  I  think.  Those  differences  are  due  to  many 
causes.  But  I  have  begun  to  think  that  one  of  the  major  causes  is  the  kind  of 
education  we  are  getting. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  or  misfortune  to  see  some  books,  so-called 
textbooks,  that  are  used  in  our  colleges,  universities,  schools,  etc.  And  I  have 
been  astonished  to  read  the  stuff  they  contain.  I  pretend  to  be  no  expert,  but 
still  even  my  inexpert  knowledge  showed  me  that  apart  from  anything  else  they 
are  full  of  mistakes,  factual  mistakes.  But  leave  that  out.  Fact,  after  all,  has  a 
certain  importance,  not  always  a  very  great  importance;  other  things  are  more 
important.  But  the  whole  urge,  the  whole  tendency,  the  whole  outlook  of  them 
was  wrong,  I  thought.  And  if  everybody  is  made  to  drink  this  kind  of  syrup, 
well,  I  am  not  surprised  that  they  go  wrong.  I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
things  is  to  produce  good  books  from  the  primary  stage  upwards.  By  good 
books  I  do  not  mean  books  in  praise  of  India  etc. — I  do  not  call  that  nationalism, 
and  I  do  not  call  that  true  education,  that  is  just  some  kind  of  soothing  syrup 
that  you  are  made  to  take — but  really  good  accounts  showing  that  we  must 
know  about  India,  our  history  and  our  background  in  relation  to  other  countries 
because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  history  by  itself  of  a  country.  And  we  must 
point  out  this  process,  which  I  think  has  been  a  continuing  process  in  India, 
this  synthesising  process,  this  process  of  India  both  absorbing  and  influencing 
the  elements  that  came  to  it,  and  producing  a  more  or  less  integrated  personality. 
Because  personally  I  believe — and  maybe  I  am  partial  to  it — but  I  do  believe 
that  that  has  been  the  urge  of  India  throughout  its  long  history  in  spite  of 
breakaways  from  it  from  time  to  time.  So,  the  teaching  of  modem  history  in 
India — modem  or  ancient — requires  overhauling,  I  think.  The  teaching,  indeed, 
of  all  our  subjects  requires  overhauling,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages,  the 
school  stage,  also  later  ones. 

Then  we  come  to  this  process  of  planning.  Now,  we  plan,  and  some  people 
violently  or  vigorously  oppose  the  whole  concept  of  planning,  I  find  it  a  little 
difficult  to  understand  that,  apart  from  the  habit  of  opposition,  what  constructive 
thing  they  have  got  in  their  minds.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  people  are  rather 
out  of  touch  with  the  modern  age  because  they  dislike  changes,  object  to 
anything  that  is  done  which  appears  to  them  to  be  rather  new.  Well,  the  main 
answer  to  this  is  that  it  is  their  misfortune  and  our  misfortune  to  be  bom  in  this 
age  of  change.  You  cannot  help  it.  You  are  bom  in  an  age,  a  revolutionary  age 
in  which  everything  is  changing.  If  you  may  like  you  may  fret  about  it,  but 
there  it  is,  you  have  to  face  those  problems  and  find  remedies  for  them  so  far 
as  we  can.  Merely  fretting  and  getting  angry  and  saying  that  planning  is  bad 
simply  means  saying  that  thinking  is  bad,  that  the  organised  approach  to  a 
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problem  is  bad.  That,  surely,  is  not  the  answer  of  the  average  reasonable  person; 
don’t  think,  don’t  have  an  organised  approach,  just  allow  things  to  happen. 
And  yet,  oddly  enough,  quite  intelligent  persons  more  or  less  say  that. 

But  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  India  is  getting  more  and  more  plan  conscious. 
It  is  an  obvious  thing.  Now,  one  may  criticise  the  Plan,  that  it  is  a  wrong  Plan. 
That  is  a  different  matter.  It  may  be  improved.  But  to  object  to  the  whole 
concept  of  planning  is,  as  I  said,  to  object  to  the  thinking  process,  to  the 
process  of  organised,  intellectual  or  other  approach  to  a  problem,  and  that 
cannot  be  accepted.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  for  people  who  are  interested  in 
these  problems  to  deal  with  them  in  their  councils  or  committees  or  whatever 
it  is  and  occasionally  give  a  lead. 

Now,  I  am  sitting  here  in  a  University  Hall.  May  I  say  something  which  I 
hope  is  not  disrespectful  to  Universities.  I  am  not  talking  about  Bombay,  or 
anything,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  Universities  of  India  have  not  given  much 
of  a  lead  in  these  matters  in  the  past,  which  one  expects  of  them,  of  any 
University — intellectual  leads  and  others.  I  don’t  call  occasional  addresses  or 
occasional  essays  or  something  a  lead  but  an  intellectually  thought  out  lead, 
based  on  research,  if  you  like.  There  is  relatively  not  as  much  research  as  there 
should  be  in  any  country  like  India.  There  are  able  men  here,  very  able;  some 
people,  of  course,  are  outstanding.  Our  chairman  here  is  outstanding  in  his 
subject  internationally.  That  is  so.  But  I  think  that  generally  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  the  research  work  cannot  quite  be  considered  a  consideration  of  problems, 
national  problems,  on  a  high  academic  level,  intellectual  level,  sometimes  a 
critical  level,  call  it  what  you  like;  there  has  not  been  as  much  as  one  would  like 
to  expect.  I  think  it  is  growing  and  that  is  a  good  sign  because  this  whole 
system  of  our  education  with  examinations  and  somehow  passing  in  examinations 
without  regard  to  other  matters  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Perhaps,  gradually 
some  changes  will  come. 

Anyhow,  the  idea  of  having  this,  a  Council  of  National  Studies,  is  an  excellent 
one  and  I  welcome  it,  and  I  give  them  my  good  wishes.  Only  my  mind  rather 
hesitates;  it  is  not  clear  as  to  how  they  are  going  to  carry  on.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  can  and  will  produce  at  least  good  pamphlets,  brochures,  books  etc.,  and 
that  is  a  very  useful  thing.  They  should  do  that.  But  I  don’t  at  all  understand 
how  they  are  going  to  work  for  national  unity,  for  instance,  except  perhaps  by 
having  an  analysis  of  the  various  forces  at  work,  destructive  and  other.  What  I 
am  driving  at,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  this:  that  while  this  approach  is  highly  important, 
the  approach  should  be  tied  up  with  actual  day-to-day  work  of  human  beings 
and  not  be  purely  on  the  academic  level.  How  it  is  to  be  done  by  a  Council  like 
this,  I  do  not  quite  know.  But  we  are  apt  to  move  in  small  grooves  and  circles 
forgetting  the  multitude  of  the  Indian  people. 
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Now,  I  have  a  large  number  of  failings,  as  all  of  you  know.  But  I  have  one 
virtue,  if  not  more,  and  that  virtue  is  that  I  do  a  little  understand  the  Indian 
people  en  masse,  the  peasantry  especially.  I  think  I  understand  the  people  in 
Bombay  too.  But  I  can  react,  I  react  to  masses  of  people.  I  react  to  them  and 
therefore  they  can  react  to  me.  I  am  receptive  too,  I  make  myself  completely 
receptive  and  am  affected  by  them — emotionally  affected,  intellectually  affected. 
And  I  think,  because  of  that  I  can,  to  a  slight  extent,  impress  what  I  have  in  my 
mind  into  their  minds  or  their  emotions.  I  don’t,  as  you  know,  go  about  trying 
to  rouse  them  emotionally;  I  don’t  speak  that  way.  But  I  have  developed  as  of 
today  a  very  strong  bond  of  affection  wherever  I  go  in  India.  And  nothing 
opens  the  doors  of  one’s  mind  so  much  as  an  affectionate  approach.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  get  that  response  from  our  people.  And  I  feel  that  this 
problem  of  integration  etc.,  you  may  analyse  it,  you  may  do  all  that  you  like  to 
it,  you  should,  if  we  could,  induce  not  a  purely  intellectual  but  an  approach 
through  the  heart  to  it,  it  would  take  us  very  much  further. 

I  don’t  know  if  you  read  some  time  ago  what  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave  said. 
He  is,  I  might  add,  one  of  the  biggest  integrating  influences  in  India,  and  I  put 
all  our  politicians  and  professors  in  one  bunch,  and  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave  in 
the  other.  And  that  influence,  that  remark  itself  will  perhaps  indicate  to  you  my 
approach  to  this  problem.  People  may  laugh,  as  they  do,  about  Acharya  Vinoba’s 
Shanti  Sena — what  are  a  few  old  individuals  with  the  badge  of  Shanti  Sena 
going  to  do?  And  yet  I  can  tell  you  that  these  odd  individuals  produce  a 
tremendous  effect.  Just  a  few  odd  individuals  going  here,  sometimes  getting 
beaten,  anyhow  working  away  quietly,  without  fuss,  without  shouting.  It  is 
extraordinary  what  good  effects  they  produce.  And  I  have  seen  this,  of  course, 
happening  in  the  old  days  when  Gandhiji’s  movements  were  flourishing  in  the 
country  strongly.  In  those  days  we  were  also  volunteers  like  Shanti  Sena  now, 
or  something,  though  constituted  as  I  am,  I  never  felt  quite  so  Shanti-minded 
as  Acharya  Bhave’s  boys  and  girls  do.  But,  what  I  was  saying  was,  Vinoba 
Bhave  works  to  that  end.  I  don’t  say  he  brings  about  miraculous  results,  but 
sometimes  the  results  are  remarkable.  It  changes  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
place  he  goes  to.  After  a  while  people  may  forget  it,  but  for  a  moment  the 
change  is  remarkable  and  some  of  it  endures. 

You  remember  a  saying  which  he  has  been  often  making  in  the  last  few 
months.  He  says,  politics  and  religion  have  had  their  days  and  should  be 
liquidated,  if  I  may  use  the  word — it  is  not  his  word  anyhow,  he  said  they  have 
had  their  day.  Mind  you,  politics  and  religion.  And  here  is  Vinoba  Bhave  who  is 
an  intensely  religious  man  saying  that  he  is  not  like  me,  or  like  some  of  you 
perhaps.  What  should  take  their  place?  He  said,  science  and  spirituality.  Very 
interesting,  isn’t  it?  Science,  yes.  The  world  of  science  today,  we  must 
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understand  it,  and  spirituality,  not  religion — religion  leads  to  quarrels,  to  conflicts, 
to  narrowness,  bigotry — but  spirituality,  which  may  be  called  the  common 
factor  or  the  better  side  of  religion.  Now,  there  is  a  tremendous  deal  in  it.  This 
would  have  no  effect  at  all  if  a  man  like  me  had  said  that,  but  coming  from  a 
person  like  Vinoba,  it  immediately  attracts  attention.  Of  course,  he  does  not  use 
any  words  vainly  or  uselessly.  They  come  out  of  him  concisely,  just  what  he 
wants  to  say. 

So,  this  question  of  national  integration  etc., — we  are  struggling  with  its 
immediate  causes  and  results,  like  some  religious  conflict,  let  us  say,  caste 
system  and  evil  things  which  we  have  to  do  away  with,  and  all  that.  Having 
survived  all  this  then,  are  we  going  to  start  fiercely  antagonistic  political  parties, 
going  for  each  other’s  throat,  which  is  the  Western  way,  and  it  is  partly  our 
way  too,  but,  I  mean  to  say,  chiefly  the  Western.  We  get  over  communal 
troubles,  broadly  speaking,  as  Europe  has  got  over  them  after  much  more 
shedding  of  blood  than  probably  Asia  has  had.  So,  we  shall  have  to  face  that.  I 
hope  not — that  is,  I  am  talking  about,  on  the  political  level — that  fierce  ferocity 
with  which  these  questions  are  dealt  with  sometimes  in  other  countries.  I  hope 
we  shall  find  a  more  peaceful  way  of  dealing  with  them.  A  way  which  I  do 
think,  in  spite  of  our  occasional  errors,  is  essentially  an  Indian  way  of  solving 
problems  by  synthesis  etc.,  and  not  the  bigoted  religious  way,  because  Europe, 
if  I  may  say  so — and  not  Europe  only — having  given  up  bigotry  in  religion  has 
got  bigotry  in  other  ways  back.  The  background  of  the  nature  is  bigotry,  whether 
it  is  religious  or  it  goes  to  the  economic  field  or  something  else.  I  am  not  talking 
about  everybody.  I  think  the  background  of  India  is  not  essentially  bigotry; 
what  it  is,  I  don’t  know. 

But,  I  sometimes  say,  and  people  are  astonished  and  rather  annoyed  at  my 
saying  it,  that  I  am  a  pagan.  And  I  say  that  is  the  Indian  background — a  pagan 
background.  That  does  not  mean  that  I  go  and  worship  images  and  the  like.  I 
don’t  do  that;  I  don’t  feel  like  it.  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  anybody 
worshipping  what  he  likes;  if  it  raises  him  in  his  life  it  is  a  good  thing;  whatever 
he  may  do,  it  helps  him  to  attain  to  higher  standards.  But  I  understand  Paganism 
as  the  attitude  of  tolerance,  tolerance  to  people  who  differ  from  you,  whether 
in  religion,  whether  in  ideas  or  anything.  It  may  be  sometimes  a  less  effective 
way  in  the  short  run.  That  is  to  say,  the  real  revolutionary  does  not  tolerate 
anybody,  he  sweeps  them  away  or  cuts  their  heads  off  and  then  goes  to  his 
goal,  goes  like  an  arrow  straight  from  the  bow.  It  is  true  there  is  some  virtue  in 
that,  but  in  the  long  run  I  think  he  fails.  And  if  he  achieves  that  end,  a  little  more 
slowly  perhaps,  he  would  achieve  greater  results.  In  achieving  a  result  what 
one  has  to  bear  in  mind  is  whether  in  solving  a  problem  you  have  not  created 
other  problems,  perhaps  even  more  difficult  than  the  one  you  have  solved. 
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Normally,  today  we  solve  a  problem  by  creating  other  problems.  Now,  the 
chief  virtue  of  Gandhiji  was  that  he  solved  problems  without  creating  other 
problems.  He  solved  the  problem  of  Indian  Independence  without  leaving  a 
trail  of  excessive  bitterness  and  anger  behind  in  our  minds  and  hearts  against 
the  British,  and  all  that.  Normally  speaking,  we  don’t  feel  that  at  all,  very  few 
feel  it.  It  was  the  method  he  adopted  that  helped;  and  therefore,  the  method  and 
the  means  are  most  important,  I  am  convinced  of  that.  We  talk  in  terms  of 
violence  and  nonviolence.  Well,  every  civilised  person  prefers  nonviolence  to 
violence.  He  only  goes  in  for  violence  because  he  feels  the  other  method  will 
not  achieve  anything,  but  even  when  we  talk  of  violence  and  non-violence, 
what  is  more  important  is  not  the  violent  deed — you  cut  off  a  man’s  head  or 
not.  But  I  do  think  it  is  far  more  important  how  you  feel  about  it.  Hatred,  I 
think,  is  an  abomination,  the  feeling  of  hatred.  It  is  an  abomination;  it  is  bad  for 
one,  it  lowers  one.  And  yet  most  of  us  have  strong  hatreds  often  enough — 
national  hatreds,  individual  hatreds,  group  hatreds,  and  all  that — a  Hindu  hating 
a  Muslim  or  a  Muslim  hating  a  Hindu;  all  that  is  uncivilised  behaviour.  In  spite 
of  our  so-called  civilisation,  the  fact  is  that  the  world  is  very  uncivilised  yet, 
when  it  goes  on  accumulating  bombs  and  testing  them. 

We  read  in  today’s  papers  of  the  latest  Soviet  test  of  the  50  Megaton 
bomb.  Last  evening,  I  was  appealing  to  the  Soviet  Government  not  to  do  so. 
But  it  has  already  done  so.  [Laughter]  Not  that  I  expected  that  my  appeal  must 
necessarily  have  any  effect,  still  I  felt  it  my  duty  because  the  whole  thing  pains 
me  excessively.  I  don’t  mind,  I  am  not  terribly  afraid  of  people  dying;  people 
die,  we  have  to  die,  whether  ten  years  earlier  or  twenty  years  earlier  or  later,  it 
doesn’t  much  matter.  But  I  dislike  intensely,  it  upsets  me,  this  approach,  this 
cold  war  approach  to  the  world’s  problems.  That  I  think  is  basically  uncivilised. 
Even  in  theory,  I  would  say  war,  definite  war,  might  even  be  better.  Not  that  I 
want  definite  war.  I  make  it  perfectly  clear;  it  is  a  terrible  thing.  War  itself  gives 
rise  to  the  most  horrible  developments  in  human  beings — passions,  hatred, 
cruelty,  callousness,  terror.  And  if,  after  all  our  great  advances  in  science  and 
the  rest  we  arrive  at  this  stage,  well,  it  is  a  painful  thought. 

I  do  not  quite  know  why  I  have  drifted  to  saying  all  this  when  I  was  talking 
about  Dr  Baliga’s  Council  of  National  Studies.  [Laughter]  But,  no  doubt,  this 
Council  will  discuss  these  basic  matters  and  try  to  help  us  politicians,  groping 
in  the  dark,  to  find  the  light.10 

So,  I  wish  them  well.  [Applause] 


1 0.  See  also  S WJN/SS/70/item  60  and  appendix  5 1 . 
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3.  In  Bombay:  To  the  Mohamed  Haji  Saboo  Siddik 
Polytechnic11 

Communal  Incidents  Painful:  Nehru 

Bombay,  Oct.  24.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  here  today  that  the  communal 
incidents  in  Aligarh  and  other  parts  of  Uttar  Pradesh12  were  most  painful  to 
him,  particularly  because  they  had  occurred  almost  in  the  wake  of  the  conference 
on  national  integration. 

It  was  such  incidents  that  prevented  the  achievement  of  national  unity  and 
thwarted  all  steps  in  that  direction,  he  said. 

Pandit  Nehru  was  inaugurating  the  silver  Jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Mohamed 
Haji  Saboo  Siddik  Polytechnic  here. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  investigations  into  the  communal  incidents  in  Aligarh 
and  other  parts  or  even  punishment  to  a  few  individuals  would  not  help  solve 
the  problem  of  communalism. 

“For”,  he  said,  “legislation  and  punishment  can  never  help.  Only  a  change 
of  heart  and  a  realisation  on  the  part  of  different  sections  of  the  people  that 
they  were  citizens  of  this  country  alone  can  help  find  a  solution.” 

One  of  the  measures  which  might  help  towards  a  solution  of  this  problem 
would  be  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of  education,  he  added. 

The  root  cause  for  these  incidents,  Pandit  Nehru  said,  was  ignorance  and 
social  backwardness. 

“Even  highly  educated  persons  or  learned  pandits  and  moulvis  can  be 
socially  backward  and  they  may  be  the  cause  of  all  communal  trouble”,  he 
said.  The  only  way  to  solve  this  problem  was  through  education,  proper 
education,  which  would  transcend  communal  and  parochial  considerations. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  this  change  in  the  educational  system  could  not  be 
achieved,  as  if  by  magic,  by  the  Government  through  legislation.  It  needed  the 
cooperation  of  educational  and  other  institutions.  Educational  institutions  in 
particular  could  help  by  preparing  right  kind  of  books  for  the  primary  or  the 
secondary  stage.  Once  these  books  were  published  in  one  particular  language 
they  could  always  be  translated  into  other  languages. 

Referring  to  differences  over  the  use  of  a  particular  language,  Pandit  Nehru 
said  that  only  in  India  would  a  man’s  ignorance  of  one’s  language  lead  to 
arguments  and  quarrel.  If  a  European  country  used  a  few  French  words,  people 
would  not  try  to  show  that  they  were  ignorant  of  these  words  but  would  only 
keep  quite. 

11.  Report  of  24  October  in  the  National  Herald,  25  October  1961,  City  Edition,  pp.l  and  8. 

12.  On  Aligarh,  see  items  60-71  and  appendix  7. 
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But  in  this  country,  if  a  few  words  of  a  different  language  were  used, 
people  would  start  shouting  that  they  did  not  know  these  words  and  this  might 
lead  to  argument  and  even  quarrels,  he  said. 

Sometimes,  he  said,  even  the  script  used  led  to  arguments.  As  far  as  Hindi 
and  Urdu  were  concerned,  there  was  not  much  difference  between  these  two 
languages  but  the  quarrel  was  mainly  about  the  script.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  the  rich  literature  in  the  different  Indian  languages  should  be  translated  into 
other  languages  whereby  the  people  would  be  able  to  study  the  rich  literature 
and  appreciate  it  and  forget  the  difference  in  the  script. 

In  this  connection  the  Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  book  entitled  Diwan- 
e-Ghalib  published  both  in  Urdu  and  Devanagari  scripts  by  the  Anjuman-i- 
Islam,  the  founders  of  the  Polytechnic  and  which  won  the  first  prize  among 
books  printed  in  all  the  Indian  languages  at  the  fifth  state  award  contest  organised 
by  the  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  apart  from  the  beautiful  printing  and  get  up  of  the 
book,  the  thing  that  impressed  him  most  was  the  fact  that  it  was  published 
both  in  the  Urdu  and  Devanagari  scripts.  This  would  help  the  people  to  study 
the  immortal  works  of  Mirza  Ghalib  without  having  to  remember  whether  he 
wrote  in  Urdu  or  in  Hindi. 


4.  In  Bombay:  To  the  Maharashtra  State  Cooperative 
Bank13 

am®  aft? 

srroft  urn  3  3ncR  gft  ipft  ftftft  I  ftfc’i  sftt  %  wr  ftftift  ft 
f  ftft:  sftfi  ht  smfar  ’ft  f  i  •anqftft  ft  ftftr  gft  $T*ftft  ftr  ftR#  ft  ’iff 
laft  |  3^  cfiPT  ft,  3|Tqcft  1,  ITfft 

f  »r,  ftf#fgf,  gftftt^jf’iff,  ft  wrftf  ftm cjrftf  ft f  ftf  ftpgi-fi 

gft  TO?  <3TRTT  3fT3T  -iff  fft’T  ft  I  ftt  ftft  W  TOT  felT  ftft  ft  WT  fftl  WgH 

ft  I  TOft  ft?T  %  ftft  fftftf  ft?T  %  fftg  ftt  i  fiftftg  ftft  toto  to!  mm 


13.  Speech  at  the  Silver  Jubilee,  24  October  1961.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  13778,  NM 
No.  2640.  According  to  the  reports  in  The  Hindustan  Times ,  the  National  Herald  and  The 
Hindu  of  25  October  1061,  Nehru  addressed  the  Maharashtra  State  Cooperative  Bank  on 
24  October,  but  the  AIR  tape  script  bears  the  date  20  October  1961. 

14.  D.R.  Gadgil,  President  of  the  Bank. 
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fftET,  ftf#E  Ej®  gft  3TEET  ETRTTT  Eft  I  ETlft  E#ft  ft,  fftft  EftftTE#E  ###  ft 

et  fftft  ft  ft  Eiftr  eteft  ftrr  Eft  tft,  fttEE  Eft  f#r,  Eft  ft  wet  gpft  %  tfet  i 

ft  ETE  ft  EFT  3TEFT,  3TTE  ERT  g#  ft  TIE  experts,  ft  ft  3TTEE%  EEgEET  I  EE5  ETfft 
E%  EgE  ft#9T  E#>  ft  REE  ME  ETE  E5F  FE|  ETlft  RE  gft  EEIF  ft  ft#  EE?  fft 
e>s  re#  Eft  1 1  ft  ef  Eft  gfftm  1 1  ft##  ft  e#  75ttt  #r  rett  e^et  Eft  i 
ret  ft#  fftEET  rtee%  gEft  ee  ft  e#  ft  ftudi  ftft  Rftt  ylEftr  Jiift#  %  ftt 
E>FTEftft#ftftftgETigftEp5  eej#  gR  fft  Eft  reee  ef  %,  fttREft#  % 
ftft  fe  to  e#  ft  eeti15 

EF  ft  REET  fjft  fft§TER  ft  ER#  gTTET  ER%  TER  ft#  ESTTT,  ft  TTEft  Efft 
F=ftft  ERE  EETET  STT,  REE  EETTT  %  E#  %  Efft  EETET  ET  ft#  TTEft  RET  ERfE 

etee%  Eftg^l EftftrqftftE g## ft i  ft#  r#  yni#u  Eift# ft eer ft Ejs ftft 

RET  fft  ERT-E-EER  ftftREEFTE%tft#ftftftftt  R5  Egft  I  ftt  fft  EEigE 
I,  ft#  g^  |  ft#  ftt  fft  Rift  sf^efr  R#  1 1  ft#  ftft  R#T  ft  E#fft  ER,  FTTEE  FEET 
I  RTFRT  #7  E#f  ETE>  Egft  ¥l#7?#  gf ftt  ftt  ETE  I  ft#  RTEEft  EgE  EHlf 
Rt  FTT  T#ET  ft  t,  ERT  E#  I  EE#  ft  7ft  W  RE  fft  FE#  ftt  -ft#  5#T  I,  TFR 
I,  T#TT  I  FE#  #  ft  Et  RETT,  RTEft  RRTTT  #T  Rgt  %  ^5  ##  #T  3TT  TR% 
TT  RT,  Rffe  eft  3RRJ  gRFRT  FT  fast  gg  1 1  RR%  RFT  ’ft  TRfcT  ?t  tft  I, 
TRRft  ft  T^t  1 1  R’ft-R’ft  Et^Ft^R  3ft?  RIF  Hf  RfRqffel  ?JE  Ftt  t  ^ft  ^ft 
TR  'ft  ER  ^  IrtT  RtsfErffel  Ft%  f ,  RTuft  E^t  Ft^  I  ER  REFT  ^R  t  ertfSbrt  RT 
RtRq^fer  eft  ^3R  I  eft  ft#  R#,  3RT  eft  ftft  |  I  ftr,  elleigg  fTI#  FT# 

sftf  tftF  Eft  f#  eftftftftftl  g#ft  ftsft  ^S  E#  ft  cEEft  ft§T  ft  ftn  Tft  I,  ftk 
RT  TT  #T  ftR  RET  1 1  ft  ft  EFT  fttT  ftlT  f  fttT,  fttlT  ftft  RTft  RFT,  REFT 

3TRR  fftft  i  ftfftr  ft  Ri-ai-n  gft  feet  eee  ettr  ft  ftr  ft  ftfr  EgE 

EET  ftft  ETEft  fftRE  ft?  ftft  EE  ET  Eft,  ^§5  ftw  ft  #51  fft  EETt  tftEET  ETR  gETT 

ft  ftr  ft  eetet  ft  i 

ETNehrt  ft  eiHM  ftEE  EERTEFftfttftft— RTEEF  Capitalism  ftr  Communism 
fttT  Socialism  ft#  EET-EET  EgE  ETft  EFft  ft#  EFEETR  75%  ft  ETft  ft  egftt  Efft 
ft  Rig  I  ft  3TFT  ETE#  ft  ft  ft  EFTft  ftt  TRTEETft  ETFET  g,  TRFTET  g,  ftfftE 
EETEElft  ftft  ET  ftt  gft  ETEFT  EE  EfftftE  RTET  ftfftTEftftE  EETT  ETTET  ft  TREE  EE  I 
ft  FT##  F#  E%  EEft  ft  ftt  ft  EftftTEftfftE  EE  f#f#T  fttET  ft  I  STTEE  ETTEEft  EEJ# 


1 5 .  Started  as  the  Bombay  Urban  Cooperative  Credit  Society  in  1 906,  it  was  registered  as  the 
Bombay  Central  Cooperative  Bank  Limited  in  191 1,  and  became  the  Bombay  Provincial 
Cooperative  Bank  Ltd  in  1923.  This  was  renamed  the  Bombay  State  Cooperative  Bank 
Ltd  from  1952.  Incorporating  the  Vidarbha  Cooperative  Bank  Ltd.  on  1  May  1961,  it  was 
called  the  Maharashtra  State  Cooperative  Bank  Limited. 
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ft  fft  qgq  qER  §q,  3ft  qR  qft  qR,  %q?r  qftft  %  retr  ft  reret  riKce^ 
I,  rer£  fftqq  ft  fftw  rt,  m  ft  I  rrr  fft  irtet  ftq  I,  rer??  fftmq  ft  fftn  m, 
Rqftt  RTqq  fft WR  sftr I  TO  ft  fttft'ftfft  ftqqftq  qqft qq  |16  qqft fftl 
fftlT  ftft  ft  RR^  ftfftq  Rq  #T  qft  ?Eft  Rift  qRTft  ft  RET  qftqft  R?  RRft  I, 
3TRTFT  qft  RT  qRIRT,  ft  qcE  RRRT  SET  fftqiq  qq,  ftq;  SJT  ftfftq  3R  REREf  RRET  ft 
ETlft,  fftqift  cEEfR-qqTR  ftft  I  ft  '3TRTPT  qft  SET  qftfft  ft  qqr  tr  eft  RRRT  ft,  RElft 
ftft  fttE  ft  qft  ft,  REREf  ft  RTqRT  f  qftfft  RETRIT  fttE  qRTf  ft  ft  qq;  ftr  |  ERTT^RE 
SRRTE  qq  I  ftft  ETft  qeE-qEft  %  qqfq  qft,  ftft  Rqqq  ERTR  ft  ERRT  ft,  ftft  qqftqTE 
RET  I  fR  ERT  Rift  ft  RRRT I  fftElft  qqT  REf  ft  ETft  qft  WERE  qq  RftRETE  ft,  RERTE 
qqqq;fi(ft,  WERE qq EtR  ?T,  fEEIH  ft,  R?  qft  fft  ftft  fftEft  qft  ERft  RE  ftft  I  3RTE 
RF  ft  Rift  -sflE  RTTEft  qcE  ft?T  ft  qft  am  gfftRT  ft  ft  RTft  ft  §TRR  §fftqT  ft  R§R 
RfR  RDR  ft  |i  ft  FET  ft  eriift  ft  fft -1  ft  ft  qft  %  I 

$qffiq  'Hkci  ft— rtfret  ft  rf  so  qft  <|q  gRT,  ftr  FEft-FEft  rter  ft 
rfi-rtw  qft,  ftft  RTER  ft,  q§R  ftft  ft  qft  i  Rq  fftftr  qps  weett  %  FEift  frt  ftft 
ftfti  ejet  rfe  %■,  qqf  ftqr  ft  %  ETft  q|s  ruft  err^  Eft  Rft,  qq  Eft  ft  RERift  rre, 
WRee  FRft  fftEnq  i  ftft  FRft  rr  fft  fr  w  qtq  r#  t  q^  eM  Eft  q^afRftfer, 
EIR  q?t  qftaftftftq  ft  #e  xtce  qR  ft,  fERET  ftftq  aqq,  ft  an^REET  ft  Eft  I  qft 
qft  wr,  qR  qftftEft  qR,  fftRft  qqRft  ere  Rft  I  iqft  qrft  ft,  qERET  qR  ^qq 
er  ftftqftftr  I,  ft  ft  qR  ftiqTft  er  I,  qq?  qsfftftftft  m  I,  ftE  qq  ^eret 

aftftE  qtfE?  ER I  ftE  ftft  ftERR  ftq  nift,  ftft  q%ft  ee  qft  qERft  I,  qq? 

qE  qft  ftq?  rei#  i  ft  qq  REft  ft  rrt  I  ft  ft  wft  ere  qftq,  ft  q fs  q#q, 

3ERET  qq  ER  I  ftE  ft  ER,  fttftqftft  ft  qft  qft  RTRFqE  ft  qq?  ftfft  ft  ft  ft 
EERT,  qft  ft  ft  I  ft  ft  qqi  RRRqqr  qR  ft  ftftq  RTft  ft  fftlRIT  ftE  qERET 
ftftETE  RTftft  %  arft  W  qft  fftqT  fft  fttftqftq  ft  SIR  RR  qgq  qqr  EBf, 
ftfftqqr  qqq,  EpaEqrftR  qft  Rft  I,  ft  fft  ftqj  qR  |,  ?ereT  ftERT  I  ie  qqq 
qRR  fEfft  fft  EsTTft  ftq  ftft  ft-ft  ft  I  w  REF  ft  ftEREE  ft  Rft  qftq-qftq 
ft  aqfftE  ftT  qq  qqq  I  ftftE  ft  ftftE  qq  re?  ft  ftft  Eft  i  ft  ?er  gft  ftft  $re 
qft  fft  EflET  ER  ft$T  qq  qRR  Rft  ftfE  ETTR  ft  RE  q^E  ft  I 

3R  ftft  ERnET,  ft?R  fftft  ERnET  ft  RTER  ft  RTR  ftt  ft  RERET  RRIR  qqRT  I, 
REREt  fft  RR  ft  RIRET  I  qT  fftq  REE^  ft  ftERT  1 1  ft  RR  ftftT  ft  RRT  ft  qft  ft 

1 6.  Article  I  of  the  Congress  Constitution  states:  “The  object  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 
is  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  the  people  of  India  and  the  establishment  in  India, 
by  peaceful  and  legitimate  means,  of  a  Cooperative  Commonwealth  based  on  equality  of 
opportunity  and  of  political,  economic  and  social  rights,  and  aiming  at  world  peace  and 
fellowship.”  At  the  Indore  Congress  in  1957,  the  word  “Socialist”  was  inserted  before 
“Cooperative  Commonwealth”. 
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ft  feft  dft  dTd  ddd  fed I  ftfe  dR^T  dft  gft,  cfiftsT  ftftd  dftf  ftfe  feft  d#F  ftd 
dfe  TFft  1 1  ft  ddft  ^RTT  3TdT I  dftfe  dTTd  dd  FFdT  ftft  ftddT  dd  dfe  dft  #1  dft 

jfftt  ft  Fftr-ftfet  %  ferr  gorr  1 1  -3m  ft  dft  dftt  ft  ft  dRd  dft  fed  3ft,  dftd 

ftdT  W  ftfe  Fdft  FF  dft  ddxTT  I  ft  fed  ddTd  Fd  dd  dd  ft  fe  dFddft 

dd  dftr  tre  ftift  ft  ftddT  I,  dF  ddTd  ffft  1 1  tit#  dft-feft  fttf#  stft  ft 

dd  ft,  Fdft  ddF  FIdft  slid  F  ftfed  d§d  ^T  dd>  dft  dlft  I  ft  3Td  dKI  #T  F#  slid 
dT  ft  TFT  ft  fe  ftd  FT  FT  I  3FR  did  ft  ft,  fed  ddTd  dF  FFT  fe  ddT  ft  fedT 
dlFrl  ft  ft  TRE  dTddft  TEEJd  ft  ft  ft  dft  dldl,  dF  ft  FTdft  FfTd  TRE  ftfe  d<J-i)  ft  I 
dTddft  dlFJd  ft  TTTdT  FIT  dd  ft,  dFF  dft,  dd  dfe  dft,  ftfed  dftfedftftd  rjftfc  FT 
TRE  TTTddT  dd  FTpd  Fifed!  FTdd  dft  %  I  dt  dt  did  FTdft  dTF  %  dTdft  ft  #T  dfe 
dddd  Fdft  fe?dTd  %  3FR  dftl-dfe  d§d  dTddft  FTdTT  gFTT  ft  dft-dfe  dF  dfe  dft  ft, 
FldT  ft  dfe  dd?  ftftt  ft  dddft  9Tdd  Ft,  dfe  dft  1 1  ftfed  FT,  dTddft  dTdt  ddftftd 
dFF  d|d  dd  dddft  I  #T  dddT  differ  dft,  ftfed  dftfedftftd  rjdftd  eft  Fldft  ftft 
dT,  FTdfe  ftft  dT  TdfT  TFdT  I,  dft  dd#  dft  dft  dft  dft,  F#  dTF  ft  fttfet  1 1  $ 
dtft  dT^T,  dT%  3dd  cfitdtdttFd  #f^Id,  dTt  -3dd  ^  ddTdd  dftfM  ddT  #  I  dTdt  df, 
id'H'i  FTd  d  d§d  dTd  dfddd7  fddT  dT  TFT  %,  dt  ddd  Districts  Magistrates  dFtTF 
dtt  dT  3TR  ffed-fed  dit,  dt  ddTdd  dtdfddt  dtt  fedT  dTdT  1 1  *t  dd  t  arfedTT 
dtt  dffet  fe,  dfefe  fe  #T  F#  dTF  %  3TTd  #d  dFd  1 1  Fdtt  f%d  felT^  dT  fed 
statistics  Jd,  5d  fetdT  ddfe  §TTdd  ddd  dd%  dT-ddT  fe^fe  fe  Fd  dTddft 
dddt  t,  FdTd  FTdTdd  dd  ddT,  dtFd^Td  dd  ddT,  dfefF,  Fifed  TTfedT  3  Fdfe  dTd% 
dt  ddldT  I  fe  Tdfet  fefe  dfe  dtt  ^dTFT  ^FT  ddfe  dd  dfe,  fe  dt  I,  dfe  3TTd  dwTT 
^FT  dfe,  dfe  STddd  dlt,  fe  dd  %,  ttfed  FTdFT  ddTFT  3l|tt4)  ^FT  dfet  dd  FTIFfe, 
■3T^  3IK4I,  gdd,  fet,  trained  dddT,  dd^T  Fd  Ft,  FdFT  ffedd  fe,  dfel  ddd  ddfe  dtt 
sifer  fe,  dd^r  didfedr  ?Tfer  fe,  ddd  3Td%  dr  dttdT  fe  i  dF  ^fift  ferfe  #rr  fe 
dfet  I,  FIdtfe  dd  ft#  ^  I  %  I  #  dTt#dtftd  rjcftfe  %  ^JTFT  dlfe  #d  Fd  did 
fet  ^FT  ^E#  dT#  d#  I-3FFT  ^  $Tfdd,  d1#  ddd  dttdT,  3Td%  FT  #T  3Td%  dTfedf 
tf  ftddd  dtfdT,  d#  ft  3Tdd  FTTF#  dddlt  dd  ft  dlddft  ddd  ft,  #  dTd  Ft  dft, 
ftfed  dTd  d#  dddft  ddft  I 

#  dd  Fdlft  dTdft  dF  ddTd  I  #d-ft#d  dfttf  FTTFftdf  dd,  ft  ?Tfed  ftdT  dddT 
fe  FTdft  ftr  dT  Tdt  Ft,  3Td#  ft#  dd,  FTddT  ddd  dd  ddt,  #  dddd  dftft  dftdd  #  d# 
I  ddft  dd,  ft  #  TSTTdft  diFdT  f-fftdld  dftaffdftftd  #  ddft  ft  I  ftft  #  #  #  ddTdd 
dfftfft  ft  dTFdT  f  dt  ftt  FTlfeT  administration  ft,  FRddft  #T  #T  ddftf  ft,  dt  ftt 
cooperative  approach  I,  ddft  ft  Ft#  I,  fttdf  ftddd  Ftft  1 1  ft  Fd  dTd  dT  ftd 
ft  #T  ftdT  fdFT  ddT  ft  ddFTT  f  Fd  dTd  dft  Fdft  ddftftd  dft  ft  'jft  dFTJftfft  Ft# 
dTffeT,  dddd  ftdTd  FtdT  differ,  ijft  c^ftfl  differ,  ^pr  gjfeTT( 

dT#  FTdd  dfe  ft#  differ,  ^pjft  3TddTT  dfe  ^drft  dd  fftft  fe  #ft  ft  Fd  d  Ft  ^ 
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spk  sr  i  rp  k  wr  kg  gi  WHtR  rr  sfrit  I  Rik,  si  sikkikkR  pit  fgspr 
Rltft  1 1  k  kg  fStRR  I  I  k  RTgtIT  ffe  ptk  RtM  it  gsRTT  I,  W  it  tRE#  I, 
^cb-HH  it  gspir  i,  pfk  it  gsRk  i,  kfkg  kfk  kk  gsriR  wfet  if  wgkr 

SRTk  JR  I  kk  tfTti  ktPRRT  R^Ri  Sfltk  SR  RT  kk  SRRT  SR  gif  |,  si  if  f:  |  it 
PlfRg  gif  skkf<kkd  RttsR  Rt  I SRg  spk  SR  RgtT  RER  I,  Rptt  RR#f  si  gigk, 
WR  git  SlJvT  SRg  k,  Rl#g  SRg  k,  RRRT  TOf  k  RR  if  RIPT  SR  gtRRf  fit  RSF 
^Kd  SR  gTR  RT  Rldl  i  RfT  fkkRSFt  'dt1<  kt^T  SR  RT=T  it  fk  dgd  it  J.lkd  RTR  i 
kk  SJRcf^t  PRR,  fit  SRST  if  wit  sit  git  f ,  jk  PRR,  tpRt  spsk,  WIT  itSF  git 
tkRRT  PTSFt,  Wf  sritF  SR  WJ  it  s|gg  gt  I  kk  ppt  RSF  dillktg-cfdlklg  Rsf 
%  if  PR  TlkR  kk  RTtPig  k>  ¥Rt  k  STgR  W  %  Rpf  W  RT,  RR  it  SRft-SRtt 
rtrt  f  i  it  statistics  it  sp  if  it  it  it,  kfkg  writ  w  k  itw  f  fk  itit  if 
ststt  wi  rt  tp  i,  kk  gk  sitf  g<fg  git  i,  wt  rt  tp  i,  ip  k  kk  sni?  kk  it  i 
pr  gig,  gir  ittTT  i  supf  gg ,  it?  kfsit  k  rr  fksp  gRT  i  pr  wi,  kfkg 
fig  it  wi  gp  it  wit  rtrt  I,  kk  rr?  -aftr  it  rtrt  i  1  it  k  kw  %  k  gsg 
gfc  k  rtp  w  gsg  gw  Rik,  prk  pr-pt  irr  fktng  rt#  kt  sp  kk  wp,  k  Ptk 
rprt  srrtt  ffk  wi  kk  k,  rr  kk  1 1  it  prk  ski  gif  i  fk  gpk  k  snif 

WIRT  RS&  I,  WRT  PTTf  I,  gi'  W  RTk,  SRR  WRT  RPlk  I,  SRt|  t,  s§R  kft 

si  itit  sni  i,  w  it  i  w^r  i,  dgd  wt  ^tit  gw  w  ^  wt  i,  ifiR 

*r  sRi  skf  i  1  itr  gs^  did  i  wt  cigg  ildi  didi  i,  sft  gwt  sit,  iti  sreit 
sit  wri  i  1  Fgg  p  sfi?  Pi^  i?  i,  sit  ®i§d  wk  git  i  ifiR  Pb<  it  p^r 
|  wi  1 1  stir  siit  wi  w  it  git  1  f#  i  ggsR  fifitkR  itdT  I  ik  w 

^  g  s§s  itgi  I,  ik  tkiw;  i  sr  gigr  w  w  ggpr  ■$  tiRgr 

k  siit  sttr  i,  wit  %  Rii  %  Rfisb  wsrw  srig  |  it  gsr  if  1  ik  Rir-gif  R^tiif 
rt  #t  I  sir  pit-pk  ggiR  sr  gPidii)  gfkrig  if  w  i  spjffij  Rpit  ^  pn  i 
p  sr  kgigrgr  ikn  i  rs%  ^  gif  1  ik  wk  g%,  it  it,  rrsr  ugi  gpn  |( 
sr  sRRk  RggT  i  ggsR  1  if  i  rr  sni  it  it il  Ridl  i,  g*4l-itil,  PRr  ddi  git 
itgr  i,  srsrf  fig  suit  sr  itw  i  Rpsikf  k,  ik  I,  kt%g  gsF  pikt  gw  srr  ^t 
i  i?T  k,  sitf  pii  ki?  gif  i  1  sgg  tit  i  kR  Rf  k  srr  tit  i  kk  p^-p^ 
swit  i  kk  sfgg  pk  it  gif,  sRgi  Mt  k  1  kk  if  tRRRT  %  spkffsR  if  pisk  fkw 
sfT  ggg  it  wR^Rcg  ggggT  %  sfktsr-siktsr  m  giif  k  wrt  rtr^w  w?m  ff% 
ksF  fkw  it  kk  gg%  sng  kk  snk  fgsFRit  i  1  fkw,  wg  fkRT  git  sit  it,  fig  fikg 
tpg  firgr  it  ktif  sk,  ggit-Rffikt  sk  gnp  srct  ggk  ^  {rtt  i 

it  rr  k  sitkfkt^RT  gt  wsg  i  gR  sitkf'k^Rr  k  kt  kk  k<a  1  ggg  tewi  it, 
i  sFfkgii  fij  kttk  gg  Rtg  gg  srr  sk  gpi  1  wgft  w  gif  fk  gg-itg-wg  wgit 
pktk  sbp  fii  pt  it  sfkk,  <^w  wrt  Ridi  i  git  Pi  R>ti  sr,  kk  fkt  sft  ktR  Rkt 
git  1  tit  sgfkg  ktit  sk  fktugT— kk  pr  srr  sit  kt  sr  wr^sri  it  rtrt  i  1  wgk 
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di  f#dr  fe  fedr  fefe  dR  fe  #  I,  wR?  ferr  fefe  wfe  #  i  #  c§r  tot 

#  thr#  d#,  ##d  TOddddt  I  f#  #d  d#  dj®  dRdT  tot  ddd  dfe  i  gfe,  id#  did 

ddm  fe  f#md  ddro  dfe  fefe  f#r  fe  dfe  ?RT  1 1  m  d  ddft#  f#  fe  fejg  tof  TOidfe 
'sl<ildl  %  cHttfcb  fe  -JlMdl  g TORR  dt  gfe  fefe  t,  dt  tfflcgfefe  |,  fe  TTd  d#  dMdl 
f  fefe  Id  sTRft  dfe  dlHcM  #R  fet  fefe  fed  fe  TOTdfe  dRR  I,  TO#  dTgdT  I  ddd  ddfe 
SET,  TOR  fedt  TOT  TOidfe  fedldT  d#  I  #  #  dR  TTd#  I  fefe  dl  dfet  d#  gi#,  fe 
TTd#  TORR,  fefe  gdlfe  #  #d  TTddfe  I  f#  fe-gWH  3  TOTTO  #d  dgd  t,  dfelfeTd, 
ITT#  d#  fe  f  f#  #  drftd  1 1  #  fe  Id  did  dfe  d#  dTdfe  dfe  fedR  |  dfeff#  fed 
TORT  TTdd  TOR  TO#  %  f#TTT#  %  TIT  dgd  fed  gfe  I  #  g#  TOddfe  I#  I  dT  f# 
fe[R§d  TOTTO  3TR#  t,  dfef  TORT  dTd  #  d#  felTI  TTdtdT,  ##d  fe  TOTdfe 
uncultured  d#  dTI  TTdtdT  dT,  dt  cultured  TOd#  fe,  TITO  fe  d§d  dl#  fe  I  feR  TOTdd 
dd  dd  §3TT  dr...  fed  did  fe?  ggfefelTT  dfe  TTdRRT  fe,  TO#  dR  #feig  dT  #T  # 

I  ##d  ffefeddR  gdfefeTd  #  dfe  ddTd'd  fe  I  #T  TO  ^  TTdRTT  dT  ##d  T#  gt 
fet  ddm  TOTdfe,  dgd  TOT#  dTd,  #  #Id  TTTOdT  dT,  TOdTd  dt  TOdTd  gdl  fe  dfefe 
gdT  dRdT  dT  #  #T  TOTdfe  dT#fe,  TOT#  fed  TOT#  TO  fe  fe  I  TOJ#  dTdfed  fe  # 
TRTdd  TOT  dfefe  #IT  dd  fe,  #dlt  TOdR  gdT  fe,  dT#  Rd?  TOTTOT  fedTd  Rd?  blank,  Rd? 
TIT#  fedTd  d#  dT,  #  Rd?  cultured  fedTd  dT  dp?  d  dd?  #T  dddd  ddT  dTfe  dfe 
#dd  dT  dfdT  dT  I  ?ft  fe  dTdd  %  fedR  dtt  fe^d  fedddT  d#  dddcTT,  fedEd,  # 
drfer  ddddT  ffe  dd#  fed  I  TOR  TO#  I,  fefe  dtf  fedd  d#  fedT  dftfe  fe  dl 
#T  dTd  I,  fefed  TOT#  cETO  I  #R  dTT  fe  fedd  TOT#  fedT  dfe,  fe  fedT  dT 
TIT  I  TOddtd,  fe  TO#  fe  dTd  TOTdT  I,  dddT  I,  dddT  1 1 

ddt  TOddid,  TOd  dTd%  I  fe  dd  feTTO#fedT  dd  dfe  fedT  I,  dldt#  #T  dd, 
fe  multi-purpose  cooperatives  dfe  d#  I,  TIT#  fefed  d#I  dfe  dffe  dd  dddf 
fe  ddd  fe,  dfd  ddfe  1 1  #T  gdt  did  TO  TOdfe  gdT  fe,  fedT  fe  fe  Tgd  did  I 
fe  Idfe  dtIT  dT  fe-fed  dTd  fd,  TOF  ddTI  fefefedfedddtdfefe  dlddfe  dd 
fe  SKI  dfe#  dfe  gdfe  dfen  fe,  joint  cultivation  fe  I  Idfe  #  Iddfe  dfefe  ddTTO# 

#  dfe  dfe  #  I  Idfe  dtlT  dT  fe  dfe  fe  fe  dfe  ##  fet  Tdldfe  fe,  fegfe  fe,  dfe  #  I 
d#,  dl  dfef  dt  ffe^jd  dd  ddld  dfe  dT,  dl  ddTd  dT  Id  did  dd  fe  Idfe  fe§T  fe 
dgd  fe  TOE  fedTd  fe  dTd  did  dfe#  fe#  t,  d§d  fe  did  t,  dfet  dt  holdings  # 
t  dfe,  #t-#fe  dTffedd  fe  drffefe  dfe,  fefe  holdings  1 1  #  dfe  ddT  fedTd  #  fedld, 
TOTdd  Id  dfe  t  ddfe  dd  I  fe,  TOE  dlddfe  fed  SKI  dR  ddtdT  t,  dfe  dR 
TTdidT  I  dffe  TOR  #  joint  cultivation  fe#  ddl  #  TOTdfe  miffed  dg  dT#  1 1  Rdt 
dig#  #  dTd  #,  Idfe  dt#  dt  ffe^TRT  #  dfe,  TOT#  Idt  fe  dT  ffet#  fe  I 

gfe  TO?dfe  gTO,  fed  gg  TOd  dTdfe  t  dl  dTd  T#dJHId  fed#  dfe  dddft  dd 

I I  #  fe  TOT#  djR  gr#  speeches  TO  TIT  dT  fefe  fed)  speech  TOfefe  #  #,  dfe  ddt 
^  dTd  t  1908  fe,  1907  fe,  ddtf#  #  TOdfer  %  TTd#f#E,  political  speeches. 
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political  platform  FT  qfe  anfe  %  fef#q  1908  #  eft  TPffefe  fe  TTcR-  feffeftqre  qt#TT 

fefenre#i  qt  qfe  refet  rfetr  fe  fet  i  fer  rfeq  #  qre  fferfe  fe  refet  to  nro  #t 
TOTO,  qfe  TOfe:  qqffen  qt  qro  qt  aft  to#  q§q  F?E  fe  fe  I  qira  #  ffeiT  fe  reF 
fe  fe,  refe  TO#  qttT  feTM  qq  qtf  gdcbtl  qfe  ?IT  I17  TO  TO  TOfe  qfe  qTO  qfe 
sit  i  rerer  ffefef  fe  toto  fet  qfe  fen  re  fer  qre  fe  reqqr  %  refefe  to  ren  qt  fere 
fen  1 are  to#T  fe  wrq  w  it  refe,  trerre  qfe,  refefe  fen  re,  are  ft  refef  refe¬ 
rent  I  fe  FTFtqqr  rere  fere  rereit  I,  fere  %  gftre  tof  refe,  refe  qre  g 3n  aft  reF 
tre  mfe  fere  I  rengffepre  #  anfe  reti  qqT-qqr  ret  i  fe  fe,  regr  anrofe  gfe  fere  t 
ffereFretf  fereTttferereqtrerefefeqtreqre-qre,reTrereqre|!#feTqTrefferere 
#t  fe  f#  ffefe  rent  ret  tg#  fer  %  to  re#,  ft  qiq  ret  tre>  rere  %  i  Fret  refe 
fe,  fet  aft  grefe  fefefererel,  FTrereretTOreret  rent  I  f#  grefe  qtf  to 
ret  req  fe  qfe  are  refe,  retf  grt  fere  rent  I  qfe  arettreq  ret  req  fe  qfe  are  refe, 
arfere  qrreq  1 1  at  qiq  ret  tffet,  rereftrt,  an#  t  re  ft  t,  t  ret,  t  ft  qqq  qre 
ft  t  tt  gq  fe  f#  qfe  f^feft  fer  ret  fe  refe  an  refe  i  to#  ret  qqT  fe?  amr  joint 
cultivation  arrer  I  fe  arrere  I,  refe  arrere  I  fe  refe  arrere  If  fe  to  t  fe qT  are jfe 
t  fe  re  q  fe,  rent  Ft  qqT  reqqrre,  trore  to#  f#  Fn  feror  rent  re^  ttre  rent 
fe 1  fer  retfe  rererer  qfe  f#  joint  cultivation  qtfe  ret  ffegrrerq  t  fe  fer  trore  ret 
ft  tof,  qF  fe  nrere  fe  qfe  i  fe  fen  retre  qt,  rere  fegfe  refer  qt,  fet  i  Fn#  ret 
Tirefeft,  Fnt  qt  Planning  qftF  t  qq?  qTF  t  fefet  ann,  TO#  fet  qre  fe  I  fe, 
^ncnfejfelaTFtqq.fetqqTqFqqifetifefecfeqjqdetaii  qq,  qqfetr 
qq  q#  t,  qfe  fer  1 1  f#  FR  mfe  t  qF  feT  qqr  ^TFiqr  feT  fe  welfare  state 
fe  feqt  feq-fer  q  fe  qgq,  ffeqt  ft  ren  Tfe-gro  fe  tfe  tfe  qrqfe  qrfe  qq, 
tfe  t  feq,  aft  qrqfe  #  ffe  qqfe  ftfen,  ant  qft  fe  i  atr  to#  ffe  q^q  qfe 
qqfe  fe  qgq  qife  i  anre,  nF  fe  Fnt  q^  ffe  qqT  anroT  #  ftq  ajfr  anq?qqr 
|  tot  ,  qqjf#  fe  fe  ann  arm  qqq  qt  to#  ffe  qfe  ffer  qnfe  nre  qq  qfe  qfe 

qq-feq  WTO  qq  fenT  qrffef,  f#qr  Fn  TO  Tfe  t,  perspective  planning  fefe  fefer  | 
aft  TOtr  qfe  fern  qfe  fe  mn  fr  qfe  qqq  t  TOfe  anrt  arore  fe,  qgt  fe  i  fe 
aqqfer  fe  Fn  arrere  fe  qqqT  niFfe  fe  qpr  trarer  rfe  anife  rent  aft  qrfe  arrere 
fe  f#  ffenfe  Fnt  feT  qt  qre  fen  i  TOfe  Ffe  qtf  ffeqm  ffefe  nfe  fe,  qfe  text  book 
ffet  nfe  fe  qrfe  fe,  qfe  anrfeqq  fe  re  to  fe  qT  London  fe  re  refe,  TOfe  Fnro  ferer 
qfe  1 1  Fn  TOfe  tM  aft  fe  fefeq  rrefe  Fn  qt  aft  nF  anq?qre  req  I  nFfe  i 

1 7.  Tagore’s  address  at  Pabna  in  1 908,  when  he  presided  over  the  Bengal  Provincial  Committee 
Conference  of  Congress.  Published  as  Bengal  Provincial  Conference,  1908,  Pabna  Session, 
compiled  by  Yatindrakumar  Ghosh  (Calcutta:  Adhyayan:  distributors,  Firma  K.  L. 
Mukhopadhyay,  1975).  There  are  frequent  references  to  this  address  of  Tagore  in  Nehru's 
speeches.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  14  pp.  117-134;  and  SWJN/SS/71/item24. 
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gst,  yfftfu  jiifPm  g#  fee  =h^T,  ft  ffff  Fftf  f>fft  ftfftF  grrF  ftf#  %  ff# 

#  Economics  ft  ylfttK  ft#  ft— -3TTF  #  FTT  ftft  %  PfcH<n  TTCT — =ft  FT  FTF  FF  FFFTT 
RFT#  ft  fft  RP#FF  ft  FFT  §3TT  #T  London  ft  FFT  g3TT,  RTElft  colleges  ft  ft  fftF# 

fft#  ^TT?ft  #  i  ftft#  tent  ftt,  #ft#  f##  f#  #,  #M  ftrtet  ft  ffj  ftt,  f# 

RTtft  ffftgTFTF  FF  Ft,  Tift  F  Ft  I  RET  #HIFd  ft,  England  ft  #T  ^ErCRFT  ft  #T 
fft^Tdld  ft  FgRT  y>ft  ft,  FTRET  ft  F)ft  ft  I  '3ftT  'FT  did,  #  did  FF  <1#  FT  ddl  RTTTT 
FT  ##,  RF#FF  ft,  England  %  #T  rntdil  ft,  #T  FET  %  I  dlfftd  Fft  RTF#  FF  ft 
PldiMdl  ft  f#  FF#  ft$T  #  f#T  #T  #FT  FET  ft,  FFIRT f##  #  Fftf  FR#  I,  F  f## 
##  #,  fft#  ##  #  TTF?TFT  I  f#  FF  f##  STTTF  FF  R# 1  fftTE#  FF%  FFTF  #FT, 
Fft  FRFT  ftTftl#FTT#Tft##TTftftl  fftjftf  ft#T  ft  FF  ft#  F#,  FT,  FjT5  (ft^l-d 

#  ft#-ft#  Fit  |  RF#  FT  TTF3#  ft  f#  TT#  #4l-d  ft  #T  #  #  FRET  ftT  Ft  RF# 

#  FF  RTRTF  FR  ftft  I  #T  ftft  RTTFft  FTFT  Fftf  FET,  ft,  Rtf#  ft  FTTFff,  joint  farming 
Fft,  FFF#  ft#  #  f#T  FFTFFI  TTFSTT  f#  FTT  FTTRT  fT  TFT  I  #T  FT  TFT  I  #T  dFRIFF 
F^T  FFT  #T  FjS  RRfF#  ft  #  I  ft  FFT  F#TTF  g3TT  F#f#  FT  ft  FET  FFft  ft$T  Fft 

#  ftft  FF  ft  #  Fftf  FT  f#  #tft  FF  ft#  FET  FR  #  ft  f#TT  FT  FFTT  ftt  TIF#  ft  I  ft 
TTF5ETT  FT  FF  #  ft#  FTTT I  fftTEift  FT  RFT  FTftft,  F#f#  FTF  T##,  #  FET  ftFTTTT 
FRft  Fft  I,  FFFT  ft#  FRft  Fit  ft,  ftt  FF#  ft  #  FF  f#  FFT  FFT  ft#  F#f  Fft 
FTFTFT#  FF  Fft,  forcible  means,  #  #T  ft,  ftfftid  FFT  3TTF  RTEEf  fftREgRT  FR, 
TRTtft#  ft  RT#  #  T#FTR  F#  #  FTC  F#  #  #FI  ftt  F#  ft  I  RT#  ft  T#FFT  #  #T 
RT#  #  FF  FFT  FT  f#  FFT  Fftf  #FI  F#  #  RTTFTT,  RT#  fftFTRT  F#  fftTT#  f#EFFT 
I,  FFTT  ft,  RT#  ft#ft  ft  fft#  Fft  FRETT  #  F#  1 1  FTTT,  FF  FET  gft,  f#T  FT# 
FFT  FRFT  FFFR  ft  FFlft  #  ftFR  ft  FFFFR  FT  Fft  ft  FTTFF  fftt#  FRft,  #  #T  co¬ 
operative  movement  FF  tftt#  FRft  #T  I  RF>  F#F  FITET  ft  fftr#  FTTJF  ft#  ft 
fft  i#  ftft  RFT  FRET  5bdd  ftdl  ft  RF)  FTF#  #  #R  FR#  ftT  ?(TF)  FFFT  #  FIFT 
ft,  "#  Fft?  FFRET  Fsft  TFT  I  ftt,  R#  Old  'J#  fft  co-operative  movement  FFT  ft 
fft  FT-FT  #  F#T  ft  I  RtfftF  RFFT  FF  Fft  Flddl  ftT  ddl  #  FftFldftfftd  d^ldd  #  TIRET 

t#f#  §PFF  FftsffqftfftF  gF#  FRF  FSTFR  FTT  FRET  FTF)  T#  F#  F##T  fftR^RT 
FF  ft  TFTTF  ft  I  #  RFi  lldld  Fft  ft#  ft,  Rddft  gT  ftt  TOdl  ft,  RT#  F§5R  ft#T  Fftf 
T#fT  ft  I  ft##  FiFT  ft  Fftf  FF  FF  FT#  ft  I 

did  FF  ft  fft  FF  t^E  FFR#  gft  gfddl  ft  TFft  ft  I  ft  dgd  F#  FRTTT  g ftfT  FTfRT 
ft?TT  gftfftF  ft  Fftft  ifFddft  #  gF#  Economics  F#TF  ft,  #ft  ##TTT  FlFftTRT  ftft 
ft  I  FFffft  FFT-f#IT  #  #FT  FgRT  ft  FF  F#  ft,  FTT  FT#  FT  #T  ft  ftnFT  gftft  g#FT 
FF  Economics  #,  3T#TTTF  #  ddddl  ft,  FIRET  FFR#  ft  I  TT#  ftf#U  RfFT  t#  text 
book  Fftftfft  Economics  Fft#  fft##  Fft  gt[f###  I  FtlfftT  ft  RlMF)d  Fft  FIRET 
FF  RT#  FFTF  Fftf  ft#  #F)-#F),  Fftffft  RTTREERT  FIRET  FFRT  F#  I  RT#  fft^FFT 
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dll  If,  lid  H  El  El  fcbflld  <3TFJT=R^T  El  $Kta  EE  mIchsi  Elf  Hf,  If  Ef  El 
ee  Elf,  et  eI  ee  If  Elf  Hf,  %|f  fft  cp  #r  EflE  ete  fI,  EtfeE  eer  wee# 

1 1  EETf  ?sf^f^9R  ETET  Elf  ET#  3TT  Elf  |flET  I,  flEEf  EETE  fsl  I,  If 
f%  FEEf  EFE  c^t  Economics  if  Elf  E  I  |3feEE  RF  |#  IfE  f%  lET 

EFdl  'dldl  I,  If  RE  Ifl  If  EET,  If  3TE  If  IfET  ETET  I,  EET  RT>  Elf  EHM  ETf  WET 
lET 1 1  If  FE  EE  ETEf  I  RF  If  Hr  TEE#  I,  If  #T,  #  g|  eIITEHe  #T  ERIE 

#et  I,  e#  eer  EEilFEETEEEElf#ETFr  |f#  wtt  %  etH#  #t  fe  f#gr 

I,  If  F#  #  E#  #t  %  FEE#  I  #  flEIHI  If  W#rr  EJ#  If,  EFFE  FEE  fP  EE 
level  F#  RF  #  fsTET  %  H  g#  eHMIe,  EFE#  EE  #  El#  %  I  EF  gif  f#ETE 
I,  If  EF?  EFT  FTTE  FERf  I  I  I 

#  FEflR  FR#  Elf  EFTER  I  EE  RE  #ER  [HlD-PtH  EETE  El  I 
EFEEl  EE  Iff  FR#  #,  ETE#f  El  FTfT  FEET  H#  Iff  Fffr  #7  EEEf  1 1  if  ETFET 

ehs!  1%  <$ ivTl  Iet  Ie-Ie  ettet,  ef  re eite  #ft  eee  I,  eet  ftte?eE)  eee 

I  #E>E  tilei  EEE  I,  FffT  EEEf  if  E%,  Hf  I  #  FEE  EFT  Egd  Elf  E#  EE,  'Jill  EET 
if  In  EETET  %  FT#  EETfT  gPlE'IF  %,  EEfE  Ef  I  EF  ETIE  If  TFT  I,  FftT  ESET 
ETET 1 1  If  FTlRFf  EETF  #T  I  ERE  ETTET  ft#  FEE#  ETE#  #T  If#  EtM  I  H 
ITET,  ET|  H  E#  I ITET  f#  EgE  EE?  El?f  ^f  ETEl  EEl  EFf  ETfETElflE  RlifF  Ef 
flftT  fjR^TE  Elf  I  fee!  EFT  fe#  El  Edli'i  I  fee!  ifET  I  #T  El$ff  if  Ef 
If  In  ^  ETfe  FE%  ETE  FEll,  FTEEf-ETEEl  EETE  EE%  I  FEif  ^ERT  ET%T  ETEEl 
EET  If  EEFft  1 1 

Ef  fEE  %  ETEEff  EETEIE  I  ETEI  ^  fETET  ETE  EFf  #T  ^5  ETlfT  H  ET# 
^  ETEl  3T1#  fe  EFT  EFTER  I  ElETEtflE  Rife  Elf  I,  EF  tH  I  #T 

eM,  fe%  gt  ^$ff  g|  I 

EE%R' 


[Translation  begins: 

Mr  Chairman18  and  Cooperators, 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today.  But  at  the  same  time  I  feel  some  hesitation  in 
speaking  to  you  though  that  is  not  generally  my  reputation.  I  hesitate  because 
you  are  all  experts  here  with  years  of  training  and  experience  whereas  I  am 
merely  a  speaker.  The  idea  of  cooperation  appealed  to  me  years  ago,  and  since 
then  I  have  talked  about  it  everywhere.  I  think  it  is  extremely  important  for 
India  and  the  world.  But  I  have  no  practical  experience,  nor  have  I  ever  belonged 


1 8.  See  fn  1 4  in  this  section. 
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to  the  cooperative  movement.  I  never  got  the  opportunity.  Otherwise  perhaps 
I  would  have  gladly  joined. 

So  I  am  wondering  what  to  say  to  the  experts  who  are  gathered  here 
today.  I  may  make  mistakes  if  I  try  to  say  very  much  and  you  are  bound  to 
catch  me  out.  So  I  shall  not  say  anything  very  special.  I  would  like  to  listen  to 
all  of  you  and  learn  something.  I  have  learnt  a  little  about  the  growth  of  the 
cooperative  bank  over  the  last  fifty  years  from  what  Professor  Gadgil  said  just 

19 

now. 

I  know  that  the  initial  steps  in  the  cooperative  movement  were  taken  in 
India  in  the  old  Bombay  province  and  Madras.  Professor  Gadgil  has  just 
described  step  by  step  about  the  progress  made  by  the  movement  which  has 
enabled  you  to  reach  this  stage  of  strength.  As  he  mentioned  at  the  end,  the 
movement  is  bound  to  spread.  This  is  a  very  good  thing  and  I  congratulate 
everyone  who  works  in  this  organisation.  I  hope  that  the  other  states  will  learn 
from  your  experience  and  follow  your  example.  They  are  somewhat  backward 
in  this  respect  compared  to  you.  In  many  places  I  find  that  the  cooperatives  are 
in  name  only.  They  are  not  rooted  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  They  are  merely 
for  show.  Anyhow,  inspite  of  that,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  cooperative 
movement  has  spread  a  great  deal  in  the  country  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  I 
have  always  laid  stress  on  it  without  being  directly  involved.  I  have  always 
liked  the  principle  behind  the  movement  and  have  seen  how  other  countries 
have  benefited. 

Nowadays  there  are  often  heated  debates  about  the  various  ideologies  and 
their  protagonists  are  ranged  in  the  arena  against  one  another.  Many  of  them 
call  themselves  socialists.  But  I  think  that  the  completion  of  socialism  is  bound 
to  change  and  cooperation  will  be  the  basis  of  social  organisation.  Therefore, 
even  in  the  larger  context,  cooperation  is  an  excellent  thing.  I  do  not  know  if 
you  remember,  but  years  ago,  the  National  Congress  had  adopted  the  goal  of  a 
cooperative  commonwealth  in  its  constitution.20  It  is  difficult  to  explain  exactly 
what  we  mean.  We  had  a  picture  in  our  minds.  But  it  was  not  very  easy  to 
implement  because  it  is  an  idea,  a  norm  of  social  behaviour.  It  involves  equal 
rights  for  everyone  and  rooting  out  of  all  forms  of  exploitation.  If  this  comes 
about,  perhaps  it  would  mean  an  end  to  many  of  our  problems  all  over  the 
world. 

The  cooperative  movement  started  fifty  years  ago  in  India.  But  it  has  spread 
very,  very  slowly.  Now  we  have  tried  to  lay  greater  stress  during  the  last  few 
years  by  educating  the  people,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas.  We  want  that 

1 9.  See  fn  1 5  in  this  section. 

20.  See  fn  16  in  this  section. 
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there  should  be  a  cooperative  in  every  single  village.  In  a  sense,  it  is  another 
aspect  of  a  revolutionary  development  which  is  taking  place  in  the  rural  areas 
known  as  panchayati  raj.  There  is  the  administrative  aspect  and  cooperatives 
are  the  economic  aspect  of  panchayati  raj.  It  needs  both  these  wheels  to  move 
smoothly.  In  the  beginning,  cooperatives  were  regarded  more  as  institutions 
for  getting  loans.  That  is  no  doubt  essential.  But  as  Professor  Gadgil  mentioned 
just  now,  cooperatives  must  become  the  instruments  of  industrial  enterprise. 
Ultimately,  all  our  economic  activities  must  fall  within  its  purview.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it  that  it  will  transform  the  face  of  the  country  and  benefit  everyone. 

The  only  yardstick  to  judge  any  issue  in  India  is  how  it  affects  the  five  and 
a  half  lakh  villages  with  nearly  thirty-five  crores  of  human  beings  living  in 
them.  Everything  is  deeply  linked  to  progress  in  the  villages,  India  will  remain 
poor  and  cannot  hope  to  go  ahead.  Similarly  the  success  of  the  cooperative 
societies  is  also  linked  to  the  extent  that  they  spread  to  the  rural  areas.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  educated  in  the  cities  accept  the  idea.  The  trouble  is  that  we 
cannot  ensure  this  by  passing  a  law.  It  has  to  grow  on  its  own.  Government 
interference  is  not  proper  in  such  matters.  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  failed  to 
grow  wherever  the  government  has  interfered.  The  Government  can  certainly 
help  a  great  deal  and  it  should.  But  the  cooperative  movement  must  grow  on  its 
own  momentum.  The  cooperatives  and  the  panchayati  raj  which  envisages 
greater  autonomy  to  the  rural  areas  are  all  part  of  an  attempt  to  delegate  authority 
to  the  masses. 

We  can  make  a  great  show  of  our  statistics  to  prove  that  we  are  making 
progress  and  production  has  gone  up.  But  ultimately  our  aim  is  not  merely  to 
step  up  production  of  essential  goods  but  to  produce  good  men  and  women  of 
quality  with  training,  courage,  determination,  a  will  to  work  and  the  confidence 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  This  is  a  far  more  complex  task.  Cooperatives  are 
an  excellent  means  of  infusing  self-confidence  in  the  people.  When  we  are 
faced  with  the  task  of  training  thirty  to  thirty-five  crores  of  human  beings  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  there  is  no  better  alternative  than  cooperation.  There 
has  to  be  a  cooperative  approach  even  in  administrative  matters. 

So  I  lay  great  stress  on  this.  As  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  the  government 
must  give  the  cooperative  movement  its  wholehearted  support  without  interfering 
in  it  or  imposing  the  authority  of  the  officials.  The  moment  the  officials  begin 
to  concentrate  all  the  powers  in  their  hands  the  spirit  of  cooperation  is  given 
the  go  by.  This  is  my  opinion.  I  am  aware  that  there  may  be  problems  in  all  this. 
There  may  be  fraud  or  losses.  But  I  am  interested  not  merely  in  increasing 
production  but  to  produce  good  human  beings  as  well.  I  am  in  favour  of  the 
cooperative  method.  Whenever  I  think  of  the  rural  areas  I  am  reminded  of  the 
villages  that  I  saw  fifty  years  ago,  in  particular  one  village  of  Uttar  Pradesh 
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with  its  dire  poverty  and  beautiful  young  children,  hungry  and  naked  with  no 
arrangements  for  their  education  or  health  care. 

I  have  been  touring  the  villages  of  Uttar  Pradesh  for  forty-three  years  and 
I  do  so  even  now.  Statistics  apart,  I  can  see  the  difference  for  myself.  I  have 
no  doubt  about  it  that  things  are  changing.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Uttar  Pradesh 
is  still  pretty  backward  compared  to  the  other  states.  But  even  then,  wherever 
I  address  meetings  in  the  rural  areas  to  which  thousands  of  farmers  come,  I 
try  to  gauge  their  condition  and  find  that  they  are  undoubtedly  much  better  off 
than  before.  They  are  no  longer  starving.  They  are  better  dressed  and  have 
proper  shelter.  One  great  difference,  which  is  visible,  is  that  there  are  now 
schools  in  every  village.  They  may  not  be  very  good  schools.  But  the  children 
are  being  educated.  It  teaches  them  discipline  and  they  have  something.  It  is  a 
big  thing  in  our  society  that  girls  are  being  educated.  That  is  far  more  vital  than 
even  boys  going  to  school.  Society  is  changing  in  various  ways  wherever  girls 
are  being  educated.  It  is  girls  who  are  the  future  mothers  and  they  exert  a 
strong  influence  on  the  household. 

Anyhow,  all  these  things  are  happening  without  much  fanfare  or  publicity. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  our  society  is  changing  radically.  That  is  why  I 
attach  great  importance  to  the  education  of  the  masses.  Everything  else  stems 
from  that. 

Let  us  take  cooperation.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  train  people  to  take  up 
cooperation.  It  cannot  be  done  by  some  people  deciding  to  do  so  without  any 
training.  People  have  to  be  trained.  It  is  being  done  here  by  the  Maharashtra 
government.  The  important  thing  is  that  people  must  know  how  to  go  about  it, 
I  have  great  respect  for  our  peasants,  our  masses.  Please  do  not  think  that  I  am 
exaggerating.  They  have  the  ability  to  work  hard  once  they  are  shown  the 
proper  method.  I  am  convinced  that  they  can  do  it.  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept 
that  the  people  of  India  are  stupid  because  they  are  illiterate.  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  farmers  of  Uttar  Pradesh  for  years.  I  was  often  amazed  at  how  cultured 
and  civilized  they  were  though  they  could  not  even  write  their  names.  They 
knew  the  Tulsidas  Ramayan  by  heart.  In  fact,  their  minds  and  hearts  were 
filled  with  the  images  of  Ramayana.  They  would  often  quote  a  verse  from  it  in 
ordinary  conversation.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  their  minds  were  not  blank. 
Theirs  were  cultured  minds  which  influenced  their  entire  way  of  life. 

So  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  of  the  Indian  farmer  as  useless.  There  are 
excellent  qualities  in  him.  The  only  problem  is  lack  of  opportunity.  Give  him  the 
slightest  opportunity  and  he  can  forge  ahead  as  he  is  doing  today. 

You  must  have  heard  of  the  multi-purpose  cooperatives  which  undertake 
other  activities  apart  from  giving  credit.  You  may  remember,  the  government 
had  suggested  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  there  should  be  joint  cultivation  under 
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the  cooperative  societies.  We  had  made  it  clear  that  it  should  be  done  only  with 
the  willing  acquiescence  of  the  people.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  principle  so  much 
as  the  practical  difficulty  of  trying  to  make  a  living  out  of  small  landholdings 
which  is  what  the  average  farmer  has.  The  cooperative  society  can  help  them 
greatly.  Joint  cultivation  increases  the  output.  This  is  a  very  simple  matter.  It 
does  not  involve  any  great  principle.  I  was  amazed  to  read  one  of  Rabindranath 
Tagore’s  speech  made  in  1907  or  1908  as  far  as  I  can  remember  in  which  he 
had  taken  up  the  issue  of  joint  farming.  Though  he  did  not  normally  speak  from 
political  platforms,  in  that  year  he  happened  to  be  the  president  of  a  political 
conference  in  Bengal.  Tagore  had  argued  in  favour  of  joint  farming  saying  that 
there  was  no  way  of  escaping  it  in  Bengal.21  There  was  no  argument  against  it 
then.  In  fact,  hardly  anyone  raised  any  protest.  Fifty-five  years  have  gone  by 
since  then.  But  now  the  mention  of  joint  cultivation  creates  art  uproar  as  though 
their  world  is  being  turned  topsy-turvy.  It  is  shouted  from  the  rooftops  that 
this  is  just  the  first  step  towards  communism  and  what  not.  I  am  amazed  at  the 
way  some  people’s  minds  work.  A  healthy  mind  can  think  of  a  problem  in  an 
objective  manner.  We  now  seem  to  measure  every  issue  by  the  yardstick  of 
whether  it  is  influenced  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States.  It  is  indeed 
strange  that  instead  of  trying  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  objectively,  people’s 
hearts  and  minds  should  increasingly  be  filled  with  fear.  Joint  cultivation  is 
either  good  or  bad.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  it  is  accepted  in  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union?  We  can  learn  from  others.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  question  of  forcing  it  down  anyone’s  throats  or  making  joint  cultivation 
compulsory.  Those  who  are  in  favour  can  take  it  up  willingly. 

You  must  understand  the  basic  principles  underlying  our  entire  policy 
towards  planning,  etc.  We  are  trying  to  envisage  the  kind  of  future  that  we 
wish  to  build.  We  have  not  drawn  up  a  rigid  formula.  Broadly  speaking,  we 
want  a  prosperous  nation,  a  welfare  state  in  which  the  disparity  between  the 
haves  and  the  have  nots  are  reduced  as  far  as  possible  and  there  is  equal 
opportunity  for  everyone.  We  have  to  take  certain  steps  to  ensure  this.  This  is 
the  kind  of  future  that  we  envisage  because  whatever  we  do  today  has  to  take 
account  of  the  next  twenty  years.  We  need  perspective  planning.  But  there  is 
no  rigidity  about  it.  We  can  make  whatever  changes  we  like  as  we  gain 
experience.  We  have  to  learn  from  our  experience.  We  are  not  bound  by  any 
textbooks  written  in  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  or  London.  We  will 
certainly  try  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  But  we  will  do  what  suits 
us  best.  This  is  the  most  important  thing. 


2 1 .  See  fn  1 7  in  this  section. 
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Professor  Gadgil  will  forgive  me  when  I  say  that  in  the  olden  days  our 
professors  of  Economics  were  always  trying  to  draw  parallels  between  what 
happens  in  the  West  and  in  India.  In  colleges,  students  were  taught  things 
which  were  more  relevant  to  the  West  than  to  our  conditions.  Obviously  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  what  happens  in  the  West  and  in  India.  We 
must  get  rid  of  this  mentality  and  try  to  envisage  what  is  right  for  us.  We  must 
not  copy  anyone  or  get  bogged  down  in  theories.  So  this  is  what  we  are  doing. 
We  are  not  bound  by  any  rigid  formulae  but  follow  broad  principles.  If  we  are 
proved  wrong  we  will  change  them. 

As  I  was  saying  I  have  been  deeply  perturbed  by  the  uproar  over  the  issue 
of  joint  farming.  When  we  started  it,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  think  that  there 
could  be  any  argument  about  this.  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  something 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  everyone.  There  could  be  objections  if  we  had 
used  forcible  means.  But  once  it  is  accepted  on  principle  by  the  people  willingly 
it  would  be  smooth  sailing.  Even  then,  if  it  does  not  work,  people  have  the 
right  to  give  it  up.  There  is  no  rigidity.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the  stalwarts 
who  jumped  into  the  fray  went  a  step  further  and  began  to  oppose  the  entire 
cooperative  movement,  which  shows  that  once  you  take  a  wrong  step  then 
you  get  carried  away.  They  have  a  deep-seated  feeling  that  the  entire  cooperative 
movement  is  bad.  You  can  see  how  we  get  carried  away. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  living  in  a  changing  world.  I  am  not  an 
expert  like  Professor  Gadgil.  But  I  have  read  a  little  and  tried  to  understand 
world  Economics.  Conditions  change.  For  instance,  it  is  obvious  that  a  textbook 
of  Economics  written  200  years  ago  would  not  be  the  answer  to  the  conditions 
of  today.  The  basic  principles  might  be  all  right.  But  it  cannot  provide  the 
answers  to  problems  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  later.  It  may  shed  some 
light  but  society  changes.  Conditions  have  changed  a  great  deal  since  the 
Industrial  Revolution  for  which  Economics  had  no  answers  earlier.  The  Industrial 
Revolution  is  still  going  on  and  the  thing  which  seems  to  fit  into  circumstances 
best  is  the  cooperative  movement.  The  task  before  us  is  to  educate  and  train 
the  masses  and  raise  their  standard  of  living.  So  the  two  methods  are  education 
and  cooperative  method  of  working.  This  is  my  firm  conviction,  no  matter 
what  you  call  it. 

You  have  set  an  example  in  Maharashtra  during  the  last  fifty  years  by 
giving  a  great  fillip  to  the  cooperative  movement.  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
giving  credit  is  only  a  small  though  essential  part  of  it.  The  cooperative  movement 
should  extend  to  all  areas  of  work.  You  are,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  on  the  right 
track  and  the  movement  has  struck  deep  roots.  I  congratulate  you  and  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  make  great  progress.  I  have  seen  that  many  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  you  from  here  about  the  cooperative  movement  have 
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been  circulated  by  the  Government  of  India  to  other  states  so  that  they  can 
gain  from  your  experience.  I  think  this  is  truly  a  great  encomium. 

I  thank  you  once  again  for  inviting  me  to  come  here  and  forgiving  me  the 
opportunity  to  see  for  myself  how  the  cooperative  movement  is  taking  shape  in 
Maharashtra.  I  am  very  happy  about  it. 

JaiHind! 


5.  In  Delhi:  To  the  Youth  Festival22 

FT.  i[f3  #T 

[dlR'ldl]  dMI  TTt  FFT  if  WT  FWT  f,  &FT  ST  F  JTFPT . [Laughter]  I 

#  tTcfT  t^T  t  fF  tt  t  Ff  TO  1 3ttr  FF  Iff  I  3TTW  tgft  cjfr  3TW  TTtFTF 
sRT  I  fowt  t  ^TT  ^TTWT  f  3TIT  TfPTT  m^TT  f  #T  F#  eft  WT  <§5  W?T?Wr>ft 
%  tph  FFTtt  fftptF  ttftr  ’TN'  ^  Fit  FT#  I,24  eft  PH#  #  t  Ptf  WrTT, 
FTTf#T  'fpr  ^  fftt  ^  ^  i  pt  3pr  Ru-mi  fft  t  4)4,  3im4  ftht  tt 

^TRT  ^  TftTTFT  #  tlfFT  f,  #T  #|TTT  FTTTt  FFTTT  ft  ttfjftt,  FF  TTFT 
I  FFTITI  #  #  m  ^  ^Tt  3TFT  #4?  %  filWT  f,  fl^R  FT  Ft  F§TT  T# 
^PictRtcDsri  ft  fen#  sfe  1 #  fi|f  f^j  fer  t  prr  f#  I,  <prr  fet  1, Ft 
I  #T  feHT#  FTfei,  FTTf#T  t  %SFt,  FJF  Is#  FT  TFFT  Ft#  fllchRdl'  #t 

Fft  #fRw  4ft  ft#  ft  arm#  f§f  %ft  wit  %  FFffe  cngFf  ff  1 fe  ft?f  ^tkt 
W1F  #T  %  WFF  WT  FFT  #  WIT  1 1  [dlfM]  FT  FF  #  F$T  ^TWT  #T  c§T? 

ffrt  #  ftf  t  fe  ff  g#  fjf  wif  fen  ft#  #  ff  t  tftf-f#f  t  fft 
fttft  sir  #  ~t§s  fenrr  w#  ffemn  ft  ^ttctt  ft  fftf  w#  ftp%  %  1 #  ftp  t  fiftT 

FTF  f  #  Fife  Titter  fFPT  Ffe  t  fe  FTtT  F1F#  FFI  FTFTT  FIF  FF  #  FT# 
[Laughter]  FI#  WFT  fWt  TRft  t  tjt  siqt^  ^  3HFl4Ri-e  dt)>i  ft,  Rtd4 
6<?4t-6<?4)  3)1^4)  Rhm.i  tr  tjt  Rd  ti  ^i4,  'Spst  wr  rft  41  <*>  %  <4Rb-i 
fWI^R  dtldl  d?W  ^l<l  t  -3ftT  t^IKI  Ftt  1 1  rft  TIF  TPT  sflt  Wf%  1 1 
F^T)  3TTFIft  3TNFT  cf^rTT  |  #T  f  'tt  TUFT  TfWT  ffe  TWF  ^  ft^PTR  t, 

gRmT  t,  ft  ^ftf  ftFFff  wft  Ri^iM  ^nrft  t,  pt-Rt  d^4t  RLhnt  wr 
I  gRwT  wrff%  trr  t?w  I  ftr  5RRT  %  fRifitt  t  ?tht  arfRishitl  wrt  Rfrt 
'3TRWT  TFir  I  g^iT  I,  ifr-iitt  5Ffft  I,  ift-Tit  «nt  t  trftpr  awdm  ^ 

22.  Speech,  25  October  1961,  inaugurating  the  Seventh  Inter-University  Youth  Festival. 
NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  7573,  NM  No.  1517. 

23.  K.L.  Shrimali,  Minister  of  Education. 

24.  This  function  started  at  4  p.m.,  see  The  Hindu ,  26  October  1961,  p.l. 
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RRTRT  R#  ft  Rlffft  RTT  RRTRT,  RTT#F  RTT  Rftf  RTF  TFT  %,  sFTfrT  #  fftl  5#RT  Rft  Rpft 
ftft  ftFtftpiR  VftpRRR  %  gfftRT  RR  RRRT,  ^RTRT  RRRT  #-PRR  #R  ft#P^TR  Rft  gft, 

ftfftRftftfti4RftTftg$PTft  «ri,  RFRTRrftt,  rr#RwRmi  rrrt  ftt  rtrt ft  rtr 

RRT  I  FftfftpTPT ftfftgftR  RTRT,  RR  RMRiR  pftfftRT ftftp^R  I,  RRT-RRT  Rpf  Rift 
I,  ftp  RRRft  TRRP  ijs#  Rpft  I,  ftR  RTRT  ftt#  RT#  I  ft#  RRT  ftp  #  I  f#  FRlft 
f#TPT  'SftT  fftftt  RTRT  FRPT  TFR-RFR  ftt  #  RRT  griftt  gfftRT  RTT  TF  RRT  I  Rft 
gfftRTRtftftUiURftl  ft  FRft  fftRTR  #  RTRlft  RT  ftp  RT#-RT#  RRT  #FT  TIT  gTT  Rpft 
IlftTpFftirftRTftfRFfft,  Rftfttr  gnftt  RT#  f#TPft  ftp  ftRT  ftt  Rift  1 1  RlfftT  I 
JR#  gfpRT  Rft  FR  ftt  #Fft  Rft  #TP  Rftf  ft,  R#  #f ,  R1TR  FT#  RT^RT  fttft  ft  ftp 
^TWgTRTgTRTift4wH,^S^RT#RftRP#TgftRTTgRT,TPT#7^-fftpP 
RRT  §R  ft,  RTTRft  3TRT  FRftfRTftftPTftRTTrTRFR#  fftfRT  Rift  I  RRfffti  RTft  ft 
Fft  RRTRT  I,  RRRft  #ft  FR  FTP!  FPP  Rft,  fFRTft  Rft  I  #  Rftf  ftt  TTRFTT,  ftf#R  RF 
#  RT%T  ft  f#  RRT  FT#  #R#  Tft  ftft  Rft  TftftRT  ft  Rftf -Rift  RR- FR  WR  ?t  ^TPt 
f  I  ftt#  RTRTT  FRlft  RIRft  RRT  fftR#t$TR  I,  fftR#%RR  RTT  RPRR  RF  Rftf  ft  f#  FR 
RTRR  ft  Rift  FRT  ft,  ftfftR  Rpft  FRlft  ftfftRP  Rftf  #  RR#  ftPTTftf  ft  #T  jfRRT  Rff 
fpRlftf  ft  RfrfftTTRF  fiftgTPTR  RTT  RRT  tjrrt,  RRT  ftR  WRT  TFT  I  Fft?TT  f#  fsftgWH 
ft  RRT  RFJRT  TFT  I RRT  JRRT  tftfttftTT  RR,  RRRFf  RR,  ftp#  RR,  gnft-Rft  Rft  fftplft 
RTT,  #  fRT  RR  RRT  ft  RTP  RTRlft  ft,  RR  RRT  RT  ftfttTR  TFT  ft,  Rift  #  fft-gTRM  FRTTTf 
RTTT  PPRT  Rftf,  RPR  RF  RTRRT  Rftf  ftf  #  PTPTT  Rftf  I 

#RF  RR  RR  RRrl  ftf  RR)  $K1$M  ift-gTIM  RR  ftt  RFT  ft  f#  RTFT  RR>  FT#  RIRRI 


ft  RR  RT#  Rfr  Rft  RT#  Rft  fftpTR  RR,  RTRjp  RTft  JTT#  TP#  RR,  RTRTRTTT  yiftl  Rlftl 
Rft  ifts  ftft  RR,  ftft  RT^T  Rft  RTcft  Rft  «gft  RR,  RIRlRjd  Rftf  ftft  RR  I  Rpft-Rpft 
RftftT  ftftRRcF  FtRT  ft  ftp  ft  RRP  RPTT  ft  %  fftftftpT  Rpft  jftT  Rftfft$T  ft 

RTRTc£p  JRftt  Rpft  RR  fftftfftp  RIHI^yl  Rft  Rpft  ft  Ft  Rpft  ft,  Rt  Rfftt  fftRRftt  Rtft 
ft,  ftt  Rt  Rt  ftp  Wt  Rft  RRT  ftftt  ft,  ft  TfTlfftRT  ^F  Rpft  ft  I  3TR  ?pft  Rftft  §PF  Rftf 
ft  fft  JTTftt  Rpft  ft,  Rift  ft  ftt  fft  RFPT  ft  ftftRR  ft  ftft  Rgftf  Rft  RR  ft  ftft  Rftft 
PTJIR-ftpSFT  Rft  RTR  ft  Rftt  RTF  TFT  ftftfftTR  RRT,  RRT  pftRR,  T^TPT  fftftftt  RtPF  ftRTFf 
RPft  ft  RRT  RPTT  ft,  RRft  fftRTRRT  gf^RPT  FPfT  ft,  fftRTR  Tft  ft,  fftRTRRT  ftt  ft  ftt  Fft 
RRft,  Fft,  RRffftT  FRlft  RFT  ftF^RR  fftfftRTFft?R  RT  TFT  ft,  RRT-RRT  RT  TFT  ft,  RRRRT 
ftt  ft  I  RF  Rft  ftp  ft  RPR  fRT  ftt  ftft  RTRp  RTFT  fftT  RRT  RFT  FRTPTTftf,  RTffftRTTft  RRIRT 
ft  RP  RTPR  RTffft  Rpft  ft  RR  pft-Rft  RTRlft,  RTtfftR  RT  Rpft  ft  ftft  RfttfpRT  RTpf 
RTRT  I  RTRRTR  ftpT  TTRP  Rpft  ft,  RRTR  FRT  ft  RRT  RTft  ft  ftp  ftftr  RftTF  RT  I  ftt 

rf  RR  fttft  ftftt  ft  gfftRiftt  fftr  fftrftt  Rft  rrr  ft#  ft,  tfr-rfr  Rft,  ftft  ftr  ft  rt# 
RRRT  fftp#  Rft,  RTfftr  ft  RR  Rftft  RF  Rftf  RFRT  ft  f#  FR  ftRRT#  ft  RFT  ft  Rift  R^lft 
RT  pRR  RTft  I  #  RF  RRR  Tftt  ft,  FRRp  RRF  ft  RTR  RTRRTT  RF  RRTRT  RRpRT,  RTR 
RTFT  RRT  RR#  f#T  cRTR  ft,  RTFT  RR  RRRR  ft  RRRft,  TITRRP  RR  RRTRT  RRRRT  ft 
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m  qqg  iP  it  mi  ft  WTcIT  t  fir  qftf  mr^f  iq  qrif  qi  if,  mL  iq  mrgg  qff 
gi  if  if  firq  gqr  fsrq-mq  mi  1 1  gqr,  qrif-qrif  mm  if  qfr  itm,  iq  mi  I 
amitq  %  iifq  qffqnqiqr  ir  gqr  arqi  gqii  qrgi  mi  grit  qgif  i,  fi^rit' 
i,  mP  qif  fi-gwn  i  ii  ffqr  ggqr  aiq  figrg  if  qgg  qqqf  I,  qi  ifi  gi  % 
i  1  if  ir?  iq  i,  i  qgqi  4  am  ifi,  i  mm  ami  mqi  fiqqg  qiqild  qri  if 
ifirq  mi  qrfrit  if  mit  i  1 

afp  ii  f^RTrr  i  afp  qgir  if  ffqgr  i  m  qmg  frar  jm  i  qiffir  it-mr  iPt 
dli  i  I  M$il  dil  PE  am  pi  wi  i  t>  mr  3^li-mrie  qgd  if  qfq  f  afp  idl 
^TT^TT,  afp  W  amqft  i  qqfq  qif  I  if  mqri  I,  ami  Tim  qqp  3RW  ifT  |g 
I  [i#]  qiffir  am  mi  m  qif  gqri,  m  qftf  qff  qq  qmi  f  m  mii  i,  mqq 
mm  qrm  i  1  ggi  m  fir  mqff  Pciaii  m  i^i  i  cp  fiqm  ii  qff,  qmi 
qff,  iqrsm  qg*f  qfr,  qqri  qff,  if  qrs  if,  if  m  itif  qq  fpff  if  aiMc^ 
qffimAipiqgfi^  i  qfi  i,  m  if  qri  qmr  mfiq  1 1  if  PEq  am  m  itm  if  mif 
fig  mi  qff  im  qrm  i,  anfirq  qqrf  i  imq  qrm  i,  ifirq  qqrf, »  qff  mf 
if  mm  i  qr?  m  f  <p  mi  qi  fs  qrm,  qpqgq  if,  fgqgr  if,  for  if,  fim  if, 
qq  qpf  imq  iif  qrfii,  qiffir  qff-qff  fiu^iRif  %  fig  mri  qp  qrq  if  ii 
:snfii,  fi^ii  mgft,  fmi  i  mm  m  %  fmi  ^rif,  fimr  fiqgr  fimT  if  aftr 
figr  fimT  if  if  mgft  ^rif  mr  ^et  mm  m  mm  1  it  fig  M  ^  ?  i  ^r€f 
nia  f%  mr  il'i  mif  mig  %  mri  i  g=E,  mT  ce^ f%  gcEii  ili,  57;  ctm 
mr  g^E  fiRm  qf  ik  ^§3  ifr  gRm  if  g  iif,  q  qi  mffi  mi  if  mr 
iiE  qif  gfi,  rn^if  gi  iqmife  qif  iiff,  mr  g^E  iiite  ififigmr  qif  ifi, 
tsT^ftt  if  i,  mREf  qmr  if  i,  m  ^  qmr  i  w  qr,  mft  %,  if  qmi 
i  ifi  i  qm  i  1  mff%  mm  gqqw  #?:  ^Ef  %  i,  mif  qq  g?ERRir  i  qif  qmr, 
fiqgEq  qq  gqqqm  %,  qif  if  qit  mm  m^  mri  i  affr  ig  fim  qrar  i  itmiif 
qq  f%  M  q|,  qiqm  igr  if,  iter  im  if  1  iter  %  mi  m  qif  mfii 
f%  ii  anmm  iff -gq  i  q?i  qifii  qifiqTie  i  mi  ^  fig  ficEs  im  mi  fi^if 
qi,  qii  if  qii  w  mi  if  iter  qmr  ifi,  iter  qif  73m  fiqnft  qif  I  gq?  mi 
gm  i  if  mr  m  i  mi  to,  mi  if  fjr  fim  %  qqq  iti  i,  mr  fiffim  if, 
mi,  qff  mi  qm  i  gm?  ^  fig  mm  fit  Pm  iPn,  mr  mm  if,  m  mg  qm 
i  figi  mrqm  m  mffim  if,  m  iiifftm  if,  if  ^5  if,  ifim  mi  mqg 
if,  qi  ^  if,  qiffe  gqr  gmr  qq  mgrT  ifm  I  fir  fiqri  mqg  mrfiil  %  #q 
m  I,  mri  gmr  Pm  m  i,  m#  if -qqri  rif  pRif  i  qif  Pm  w  I  fir  qriif 
tm\ 

#  fm\  ^  cHif^et  mt  ^ciinf  ^  ^  #r  to  amt  w\\?\S\ 

^  ^  ^  ^  arw  wr  ^  ^tt, 

3i|  Jicbr|  ^  OTT  #T  ^  ^  Wft  t,  #  t  ^ 
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d<$  i,  ifid  dEd  <ai#  i  ##  dl#  i,  f#TTI  PT  if  ##  i  Rll  n#  # 

SHF#  fadlpl  TTPTT  I,  sEldfild  TTPT  I,  i#P  TTPTT  I  PET!  f#r  IPTT  TT#  TIT# 
1 pi  I#f if,  f##f iff  I  #1  #f  I  #  P# it  #1  PT?i  I#  JJEE  I#TT,  s#R# 
#  eg©  sj####  3  FT  IT  EfjTT-P#I  i  ft  #  TPTT  pf#ET  TM  1 1  f  OT^fT,  PP 
ft,  PP  PT  Plf  i  P  TP  P  fi  #t  s§TJ  spfTT  M  P##!,  sj####  it,  P? 
flR#  it  #  fi  i  ItR  §P  PE#  #1  £  f#P#  #  fi  lE^I  =1#  Plit  IPP 
PT  PP  I  [dlRHiff]  IT#  dlfilld  #  PET  #  IT#  #T  #  ##  ###  #T  I#  f#s§I 
■RET  SIT,  fddd^^  I  -3#  RE  ij#  PETTtTT  §P  fi  P  sRT  fiFH  it  fSbdi®!  H<Jif  Ilil 
I  #  cpF  pi  IT#  P  iff  t,  P#  IT#  P  P  PT  j#IET  #  TpE#  P#t  ^TT#  SET 
ftp  P  #T  IP  RIM  ft  IP  f#  lEgl  fill#  if  #T  P#  %  P#  PI#  PT#,  ## 
%  ##  ITEEf  ITEEt  f#t,  #P  #  p:  #IT  filTI  f#n  #  #T  f#li  ## 

p#  if  fin#  if  pit  if  ##  pi##  it  fin#  pfi#,  pi  #%#  pi  i 

if  PT  IIP#  SET# 1 1#%  pf#T # pE,  pE SET  I  #14  IT  I,  P#IT SET pE 
SET  ##I  ITT  IT  I  fi  ##  #1  PT#  P#f#IT  ##  sj#ET#f#I  #  f#E#f  I, 

ifi-i?fip,  it#  iff  see  iff  i  pffi  pit  p  iff,  pt  i#ittt  pi  i,  ## 

P  #1  PI#  I,  PTT  IP#  iff  #T3T  #######  #T#f  PIT  PIP I  if  I##T 
#1  f#RT#  PIP  ##  I  sj#!###  #,  see#  #,  TpT  #  f#  PT  ff  TP  1 1  Pff# 
p  il  W  I  ifspsr  %,  pEEfiTT  %,  3TTPT  %,  TpTT  %,  pfflT  PT  P  fiplH 
i,  i  3ERTT  d#l  #  ipET  cEPT  ^  f#  P  PT  #T  PTTf  P  flpR  P#  #R# 
ill  if  3TET  ##  #f  #T  PT  t#  ##  #f  in#  #  P  TTPTT  f  f#  PT  P?  3T# 
if  IT  ^  3TTT  PT  #  #p  t  fi'-plld  #,  PT  if  FT  #  f#E#f  #T  PT  PUR  # 

p#i,  e#  if  pipt  pi  I  lif  it  fipfi  i  if  far  pt,  itt#  fii  pi  ptt  pi 
i,  ptt  pf?TST  pi  i  pi  li  iiR  pi  it  pjffi  pit  ni  iiri  it  pi  it# 
i,  fiiR  it  if  it#  i  ifii  fiiw  i  ptett  it  ir  it#  I  i 

#TPT  ii#R  P  TETTTT I  Pli  TTRi,  ?#E  TRPR  PI#  #1  TTPtT  I  f# 
5#IT#  TEP  I  ^WH  P,  #fP  itll#  ?#TT  #  #  #f  3T#  P#  PT 
fi  fi^ETR  i  TIE  Pit  T#  I  F#I  i,  #i  pi  i  IP-IP  #  PT  #,  PT  #  F#I 
fiifii  it  pt  t#  i  fi-<jtdM  it,  teeet?ttt  ipi  it,  pi  pi  #  pi  fi#  pri 
if i ##i p# i? pi t# 1 1 pt #i |#fi nil, pt pii  Tiri jt# 

#,  Ipfi  Igl  #i  #  PEET  f#E  tip  TgPRTgPlT,  #il  tip  P I  fip  pE  Prf 

P#  fi-^Ein  if  T?  i  i  fiirnpT  pi  it,  ii  prft  fi#iil  i  pi  i,  ptttt 
!ei  pei,  fi#iil  re  ii^fid  #  #  i  Rii  lif  p  p#itpr  REitiilcbd  fim 
t,  pE-^Tli  #  pr  i  #  pi  p##pt,  #r  wi  #  put  i  pi  i  #  p#  pet 

f#§RR  it  iti  T3TTT  PI  i  #  TicE  #  f#T  PTE  pf#T  it,  P I ITIRI PP 

i  tptet,  p  ii,  p  ppi  #t  mi  f#ri  tp  pr  i#  fi  prrt  #t 
fid#  iti  n#jEiM  i  pi  i  f##  pt#  ittt  i  pp  i,  #  fi  fiiif  fi-^EiH 
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t  eret  fen,  tie  nt  t  i  tf  Et  ant  ant  eft,  ntfen  fer  ettt  et  ffet 

ETTT  gR  TTT  h|),  cff  Hr, -Tl  aiMHlHI  nil  [rrr^JHM  nt,  tsiHI  HK  t>  t<5  nt  TE 

afe  m  t  ef  fe  ffe  afet  fe  Et  grit  #n  I  ant  fer  gan,  Etg  gan,  reee 
%  nit  tffer  fern  fet  Et  ftr  gffenn  |  Et  afet,  ftt  fer  %  Et,  Et  tfen  fegRR 
ET  ERR  f^FTT  ^TRTT  I,  Et  gffelK  Et  gfet,  aTR  FEEt  Site  #E  =R%%  ET  ant 
Eflt,  a-fe  fer  %  R'JWH  sHI  I,  E  3ntf  ET  I,  E  Slits  ET  I,  fer  'ini  ife  ET 

1 1  Pel  Et  gifefe  Et,  ftr  ftfe  fen  ant,  fefeRRT  ant,  gg]E  ant,  ant  ant, 

EE-nET  ant  EFT,  EFT  t,  FEET  EFT  EE  Elf  arTET  I,  tt  EE  nt  I  amfe  TETTER  t 
felt  TRRf  I,  TRRER,  ERR,  nftTF  1  ERR  %  fen  feftt  3ET,  ERR  %  fet  nt  $TEE 
ffegE  ftffeRTT  §RRT  I  3TE  EE,  FER-fe  FIR  ETTT  ETC  Ef  HR  nt  EFT  I  TRRER 

nt  ter  fet  |,  nt  arfe  nt  nfe  I  trt  ^tfef  fe  fefef,  tfen  mfenr  ef  t 
fe  nt  fe^E  nfen  t  ant  t  eft  aft  amt  IfeiE  Eart  nt  Ffet  efet  nR 
feE  fe  fe  fefef  I,  ^tntft  t  fe  tee  nt  eft  ttere,  nft  fret  gf  eft  annt 
annt  ifer,  Ef  nft|  ant  ntf  I,  eeee  ef  I  fe  ant  eteet  et  Rnfet  nrrt  ee  fe 
ttfe  nt  fe  eeet  nt  i  ft,  ntft  felt  e§e  esresit  fe  gf ,  ef  mgnT  et  fe  ffe  ntn 
gmt  1 1,  fe  ntn  grfe  t  fen  1 1  fe  etretet  etft  t  ant,  etc  Tftt  ft?  fe 
gTRRR  fegREE  1 1  Et  ffeERt  fet  Etl  EIFT  t  Etf  ant  I,  E  Et  ant  t  E 
FEEt  ERT-ETERT  ant,  Ef  fe  Elf  Ef  t  Ffen  t,  EFT  t  Ft?TT  tfer#  [racially]  FT 

ete  t  tfer  #e  etft  t  tt  ant,  fe  arm  ttftrr  nt  tfet  ftr  4t  nt  ttfer 

EEr-grtt  ET  ERR  FlElt  nt,  RErgrtt  nt  REETTE  ERt  nt  ETt  afR  Et  tt^gTER  t 
gTTET  tftnr  EFET  ET  ETtnt  Et  ntt  ETETF  Ett  TTEET,  EE^E  ET  tfer  ant  ERR  EFT 
aftr  ElEt  aRR  EFT  afR  ERRTEt  nltTF  t  tt  E]R  aRR  EFT,  tfeE  EET  t  EE  fett 
EttTF  TFE-TTFE  t  aRR  EFT  aftr  RET  EEEtffe  ERET  fe  gan  I 

gt  I  EET  fer  t  FtmETE?  RE  EttET  t,  FTfe,  RE  TfTTT  Et  fegTEH 
nt  EFTtt  %  ftmt  nt,  fet  nt  fe,  ftmt  nt  i  re  f^eete  g^  Et  ffe  arr#  ntfe 
fife  I,  TRRjE  I,  Et  Eflt,  FTlt  ffe#  fe  ttTT  Etfe  fe  ET  ERF  Etfe 

Et  ^r  Ft  fe  EERt,  arrtt  e!rf  %  ?tr  an  nt  fe  an  nt,  3te  aftfe  ^  an  nt  i 

t  artt  EFT  EET,  EEER  t  ET,  FEtfeER  t,  Et  t  EFT  F^t  EtEET  ET,  E^ET  FtET 
ET,  Et  tt  EFT  F^t  |t  ER[ E  Et^,25  E^ET  It  ETET  I  FEET,  Etfe  RE  fe  T|tt 
tt  tt  F^t  Etfe  t  EFT  fe  aTETR  tt  aRTETE,  fe  $fe  nt  Et  feT  EFETE  fe  1 1 
FfefeETE  t  EER  gnt  EER  I,  Et  gnt  tt,  Egt  ET^E  Elt  tt,  gnt  t  ERE  tfeE 
t  Et  fe  Ffet  EFER  ffe,  Et  FWlft  Et  fet  feE  Et  Elf  TTEfe  t  tffe  ^R 


25.  For  Nehru's  visit  to  the  USSR,  6-9  September,  see  SWJN/SS/71  /items  293-296.  For 
references  to  his  visit  to  Tashkent,  see  SWJN/SS/7 1/items  35,  134  and  241. 
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#  RRFEt  FT  qp  ^dTP  dTPTTdd  Ft  dT#  «ft  M  dddft  dt#  ft  ft  dd?  PFf 
ddUPd  dt  ft  FR^'JSIKT  pftd  Ft  RdT  I  3Td  dp  ff%  ^  fp  dp  R4j#  ft  RFFft  dl# 
I  WMT-WTT\  dTP  dF?  dldT  STT  gild,  dddt  memoirs  RFFt  dT?f  t,  dddit  dTdft  RFI# 
dTtft  I  P£df  ft,  5^  d^f  RTT^T  dT  ddff  3  fMt  I  d^#t,  dFTg3d  RFrf  dTTft  1 1 
FRTt  dFT  d§d  TRT^F  dTpft  dFT  dp  P$T  dT  ft,  3PftT  ^|Pt  PT  RTR  dipt  gdT 
FlFT,  dtftT  Ejgft  dFT  RSTfT  I  ft  #3  dTddtq  dfRF  ft  I  TIlfadH  dt 

fadfaq  d#  RP^T  I  fdfoq  dFT  dlf  RSTfC  I dT#  dFT  RdTf|T  1 ddldT  OPT^t  Rbdldt 
%  ftTq,  dpft  Tttfadt  %  f^rq,  3TPT  RTdt  dt  foq,  dt  RTd-RTd  ft  REt  dirt  fl  3T3ftd 

wl,  drift  Tgpt  dt  ft>  qp  gqf  ft  pt  Tprr  oftr  dFT  ftidT  qd  ft  tp  qitd  if  fft 
dF^  3ft?  3'fM  RFt  f^RsT  ^FRft  4)41  ft  dt  ftl  dlddTd  ^<?1ri  %,  W-  3ft  «Kd  dft  did 
I,  fopt  p%  f?  dir  spqfr  srr  for  ftrcrft  drft  Ftp  dipft  rfip  Ft  qqiqr  I  #ft 
d«IH  ft,  ^Rh-i  ftFEft  ddTR  ft  dTdP  Ft  dMl  qp  3iic;4i  dIT  '■rdlTl  gfifcM  F  TsftT  dt 
dTFT  %  dldT  Ft  dt  IT3TT,  dt  RT%  dpt  dlft  I,  PTdft  M^ttldl  RSIfT  t  3tfc  petf  dp 
FtFddT  dpt  1 1  dt  dF  FRlt  ftjdd  I  #3  g?dvf  ft  W  PF  ft  I  dt  Pd  dft  fl^Tdld 
ft  RI^FT  I  3TPPT  PT,  PTdt  ftldTP  ’ft  dl’ft-dl’ft  ddPd  gdT  I,  RdTdPd  I 

#kr  pet  rtfft  efk  dt  ^-hRhli  f%  ^fr  q^F  dt  ftrq  drift  qpr  I  ??t%  df 
g^F  ^r  pit  3nq  ^if^  t  qq3  Wfe  ^f#  Fmt  ^Ft  q^FFiT  ^ft  ^f  qrgqfeq  w 

I  #T  dl^dlRld  P?T  I,  TINTT  WT?T  I,  B^WIH  dft  TfPJpft  uft  qp  ST^PdT  if  f  P 
ddd  d|f|,  Ft^ft  P%q,  rtt  qF  did  %  I 

m  Ft  fer  3tft  teft  fiqrnr  %  3ttt  ^f  fft^  flF#  ft  prt  pflq  p?t,  q#  3pft 

I,  FRRT  fepp  PIT  TFtfffa  1 1  Tit  PF^TIF  ^PRFt%!#rqtf%pri'>ft  W 
q^f  dt  ^FFt,  FT  PF  t  f^RPT  PR  PPTT  P%q  3TTPFI,  3TRT  PTPT  PR  PT^ 
PH  %  ppfeqq  TTFIPt  FTpft  qrfeq,  qpTc=r  k;  qSTTP  S,  qftTF-qftTF,  Fq  %,  3RFP 
%,  qF  PI  q%-q%  qrq  t  fjfpl^  represent  feqT  t  FTT  spirit  PT  I  F  SHft  FF  TFT  P 
3RFP  PT,  ft  |pT  §3TT  q§F  explicitly,  qPlf  %  qR-qTT  FTT  dET  ft  Fpft 

qqfNU  HtJI  TP  d-tPI  FTFPT  ft,  PTTTq  TT,  fPPqTF  qtt  qp  «HMI,  dt  represent, 
FTlfviq  31PdT  dST  3TTpft  P  PTff%  qt  fl^TTR  H^t  spirit  qit  represent  pq%  TTTT, 
F1FIT%  qqqr  FlFr-ppp  PFT  %  3TTt  ^  #T  qft  f^§TdH  Pt  represent PTt  t  FTT# 
3TTqT%,  dt  f^'TjtdH  ft TPlit  1 1  q#f,  TflFTT  Fd%  fed  #  dp,  dt  NFIP  3TT)qr  7^,  3T^, 

qqff  3T^  iff  ^  ft  pf  %  p^t  T3^  q^f  B-^-hh  ft  i 

eft  3Tq  FR  dftT  3TTPFT  ^  ftPjTqFT,  dt  ?^t  rft  qRFRT  3Tqf  qqT  spirit  qqT 
^  3?R  dF  diH^iRiPdl  dftTF  ^  spirit  ^  fsRFgdT  fedlTTF  qt  f^T  f^EdEd 

f^gqqq  q5t  qp|frr,  rtpr,  qwtdi  ddp  terro  %  pftfcF  dt  dlsf  qft  "^tq  %,  qf  tuid 

#q  I,  qt  Fff  dFPitfl  1 1  qftr  dt  qiRhdid  §q  snft  qq  ftqr  §q  3t#tf  ft,  #r  §TFff 

ft,  dp  dlfibdld  Ftt  t,  PT  3TIpft  RT  d%  dt  RT  Pt,  Rdf  dft  RTRT  %,  dt  3TRJ; 
d^t  3TT%  d'lri  ^  RFTfl  %  RPT  %,  <7)fchd  fedld  %  3TT^  ^  dTT^  ffTT  ^P  dTdT  %  dd 
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Rft^  RKftt  etrt  ft,  re  Eft^  arrEftt  ftftfftF  ft,  ettr  Eft,  ftro  ETErftR  ft,  rtto  ft, 

ftftF  %  RR  fET  ft  ft  EftE  Eft  ETTR  Eft,  ERE  RET  EF  ft  ftT  gTRT  fftft  Eft  EE, 
5#  ftEftftETREft,  Eftfttftl#T,  RET  gTRT,  Eft  EEET  ETffttr,  ftftE  EF  ft  cold 
blooded  way  ft  ETR  ftft  I  EFT  fftTEft  FR  ER^dd  ETft  EFft  I  ft  fftFTER 
ddftHftF  I  Eftfft  ft  TRR^  %  Eft  FR  ftft  I  ftft  Ryift  I  %  FRlft  f^E  ft  RET 
ETlfftTf  fftdft  I  I  EE  ft  ft  ETft  t  ftftT,  feldRTI®  Eft  ftr  ft  REfttR  §ET,  ETftftT 
<3TT5Rft  ft,  ftnftftr  ETEft  ft,  EETRftT  FtcTT  I26  ftfftE  ERft  Eft  fftr  gTRET  Eft  I, 
E®|iftftEFftFRftTT  ftftE  fftr  ^teet  I,  fret  I  ftaft  f%  %et  rtEt  fend*< 
tWT  EE  fft?E  ETft  I  fsT^d  TOR  eM  %,  ft  fft  RET  FREE  R^EFT  ET^R  FtRT 
%  fft  fftldl  fftl  JET %,  EE RT  EfttR  Eft  ft  TOR  Elft  EFET  ETcT  ft  EF T3ETETET 
ft?  I  EF  ETEft  RftET  I,  RR3TET  I  #T  ETTg  ^f  RTRT  1 1 

Eft  F#  RR^R  ft  ftftlE  Eftft  3t  tr®  ftftft  TO#R  ft  I  ft  R®  ftft,  RE 
F®TRETET,  R®  EfftTT-RE  ft  RE  Eft  ft  fft^RIH  ft  ft  ftE  RT  ft  EJE  JT  Eft  ETET 
I  ftfftE  fftT  ft  RltftRR,  RR  R  Rift-dd  RT®  ft%ET  ft  EF  ETRET,  RT  ®EET,  fftft 
ET  FTE  Eft  EERftT,  EfTTF-EftTF  I  FR  flBTE  EE  ft  t  ft  ERft  ftft  ft  RiftR  ETTET  ft 
ETEEft  RR  gftlEfftfftr  if  FREE  RRt  ft®,  ETR  #E  RR  RT  ETETEE  ETft  ftft  RRR-^R 
ft  ETERIE  Eftft,  RR  RT  ERR  Eftft,  RRT FET  ^RT  Eftft  FR  RTR  Eft  <n lf=h  Ep5  did  ft 
TOE  I  Rl  RTR^l  FR  FRT  ^f  RR  Rlt,  #  RRTft  R  RR  RR>,  RRffe  RTRRR  RRT  RTO 
RF  RRR  R^  I  RTR  ^  RRR  R#f  RRt,  RTRRt  RT  #TT  % ’ft,  aflTf  Rt  #  T#  RT^ 
RT  ^  RTRT  I  #T  RRT  ftRT  RRRTRfftRR  RRTRT I  RRftT  ^fftRfftfttR  ft  Rft  %  ft#  RTft 
Eft  I 

Rt  RR  gfftETE  I,  ft  RTFT  RET  RTEft  RTR  Rfft,  ft  Rt  RTRRR  RTR-RIRT  Rftf 
Rc|RT,  ^gR  TE|RT,  FRfftR  ft  RR  FRRft  FRRtftR  ETTRT  f,  RET  ft  R^RTFR  RTFft 
5FRT  ft,  RRT  R^f  RET  ETFft  t,  RRT  Rftf  I  gft  ftRT-T5ftF,  R^TTRR,  FT,  ftfeft 
fftfftTRT  RTFR  ft  ERT  fsTET  R^ETRR,  ft®  1 1  ftt  ft  R^RTRR  FRRR  ETTRT  f  RIFE  FR 
ftfeRRRTTI 


26.  Forty  seven  persons  died  in  the  Ranchi  Express  train  accident  at  Ghatsila  between 
Kharagpur  and  Jamshedpur  on  20  October.  Sabotage  was  suspected.  See  The  Hindu ,  22 
October  1961,  p.l  col.  3. 
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[Translation  begins: 

Dr  Shrimaliji27and  Students, 

[Cheering]  Cheering  is  usually  done  at  the  end.  You  are  ....  [Laughter] 

I  am  in  a  bit  of  a  dilemma.  I  am  very  keen  to  see  your  beautiful  programme.  But 
due  to  some  mismanagement,  a  Cabinet  meeting  has  been  fixed  for  five  o'clock.28 
I  cannot  avoid  that.  So  I  shall  have  to  leave  before  that.  So  the  less  I  speak,  the 
more  of  your  programme  I  shall  be  able  to  see.  If  I  speak  for  a  long  time,  I 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  see  your  show.  This  is  my  dilemma. 
Students  from  universities  all  over  the  country  are  gathered  together  here,  and 
there  are  many  thoughts  which  I  would  like  to  share  with  you.  Not  that  I  want 
to  present  you  with  a  list  of  complaints  or  give  you  a  great  deal  of  advice 
because  my  experience  has  been  that  too  much  advice  lessens  its  impact. 
[Applause]  So  I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  in  school 
and  college,  good  advice  usually  used  to  set  my  mind  against  it.  So  I  will  tell 
you  quite  clearly  that  I  must  find  a  way  to  advise  you  without  your  knowing  it. 
[Applause]  That  is  instead  of  direct  attack,  indirect  methods  will  have  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  grasp  your  attention.  However  indirect  methods  take  up 
more  time  and  are  more  complex.  So  this  is  my  problem. 

Everyone  including  me  keeps  telling  you  how  the  world  is  changing  and 
our  responsibilities  are  mounting.  In  my  opinion,  never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  such  a  revolutionary  era  as  the  present.  There  have  been 
great  revolutions  in  the  past  which  brought  about  great  upheaval  and  change. 
But  I  am  not  referring  to  violent  revolution.  The  Industrial  Revolution  changed 
the  world  far  more  than  the  French  Revolution  did  for  it  brought  about  a 
fundamental  change  in  many  ways.  Then  came  the  electrical  revolution  and 
now  we  are  going  through  the  atomic  revolution.  The  pace  of  change  is  greatly 
accelerated.  The  problem  is  that  our  thinking  and  to  some  extent  our  way  of 
life  tends  to  lag  behind.  A  new  world  of  opportunity  is  knocking  at  our  doorstep 
and  sometimes  it  manages  to  get  a  foothold  too.  So  there  is  a  tussle  between 
the  old  and  the  new  which  creates  a  great  mental  dilemma.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  abandon  the  old  world  completely.  Why  should  we? 
There  are  many  good  things  in  our  past.  India  is  an  ancient  country  and  thousands 
of  years  of  thought  and  experience  have  been  accumulated,  layer  upon  layer.  If 
we  throw  out  all  that,  we  will  become  rootless,  because  we  have  been  moulded 
by  our  past.  How  can  we  deny  it?  It  is  not  possible.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
also  obvious  that  if  we  cling  to  it  and  do  not  adapt  to  the  modem  world,  we  will 

27.  See  fn  23  in  this  section. 

28.  See  tn  24  in  this  section. 
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be  finished.  This  is  the  dilemma  before  us.  On  the  one  hand,  we  face  liquidation. 
By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  we  will  disappear  into  the  air  but  that  we  will  have 
no  stature,  either  in  our  own  eyes  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Moreover,  I  have 
felt  that  India  has  always  had  the  ability  to  synthesise  the  old  and  the  new 
which  may  have  been  suppressed  for  a  while  but  is  very  much  present.  India 
could  not  have  existed  for  thousands  of  years  if  she  had  not  had  that  capacity. 

So  this  is  a  testing  time  for  India  once  again,  to  see  how  far  she  has  the 
capacity  to  make  a  synthesis  between  the  old  and  the  new,  of  retaining  all  that 
is  valuable  in  our  past  and  throwing  out  the  dead  wood  while  adopting  the  best 
out  of  the  new  world,  avoiding  the  bad.  But  by  a  strange  coincidence,  it  is 
often  seen  that  in  the  effort  at  synthesis,  the  worst  features  of  the  old  and  the 
new  are  retained  which  is  bad.  That  increases  the  danger  when  two  evils  are 
united.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  there  are  a  number  of  things  which  are 
wrong  in  our  old  customs  and  traditions,  in  my  opinion  as  well  as  the  opinion 
of  others.  I  am  not  talking  about  any  principles  and  ideals  but  of  a  way  of  life 
and  thinking  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  it.  We  are  trying  to  do  so,  for 
there  is  no  alternative.  We  are  ushering  in  the  industrial  civilization.  So  change 
is  inevitable.  This  is  the  dilemma  that  we  are  facing  today.  In  short,  as  I  said, 
we  are  living  in  a  revolutionary  era.  A  revolution  occurs  when  new  forces 
appear  on  the  scene,  like  atomic  energy,  for  instance.  Travel  and  communication 
have  become  very  easy  which  changes  the  mode  of  life  completely.  The  railways 
changed  our  lives  completely.  It  is  obvious  that  no  one  today  would  think  of 
going  to  Bombay  on  foot  or  in  a  bullock  cart.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  turbulence 
and  change.  How  prepared  are  you  for  that?  How  far  do  you  really  understand 
the  demands  of  these  changing  times?  Stability  is  particularly  important  when 
great  upheavals  are  taking  place  for  without  that,  we  tend  to  lose  our  moorings. 
Stability  is  the  hallmark  of  mature  societies  with  ancient  traditions  and  principles. 
We  have  a  great  heritage  of  principles  and  ideals  in  India.  I  want  you  to  think 
about  them  carefully. 

Many  of  us  are  preoccupied  with  these  problems  of  change  and  continuity. 
First  of  all,  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  great  upheavals  and  there  is  no  help  for  it 
if  you  do  not  like  it.  You  have  been  born  at  the  wrong  time.  [Laughter]  You 
cannot  escape  change,  none  of  us  can,  and  we  have  to  face  the  challenge 
squarely.  Secondly,  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  demands  of  a  new  era  will 
rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  in  colleges  and  universities  today. 
These  two  things  are  clear.  Therefore  it  is  essential  that  they  should  prepare 
themselves,  not  only  by  studying  well  but  also  by  training  their  minds  and 
character,  becoming  broad-minded,  etc.  Human  beings  need  stature  in  order  to 
take  on  big  responsibilities.  Men  of  small  stature  with  narrow  minds  and  hearts 
cannot  stand  up  to  great  challenges.  How  is  all  this  to  be  done?  I  do  not  want 
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that  you  should  become  bookworms,  with  no  play  or  fun,  not  seeing  anything 
of  the  world  because  you  cannot  grow  properly.  If  you  do,  your  development 
will  not  be  even,  nor  will  you  become  integrated  individuals.  You  should  play  as 
well  as  read,  everything  in  its  own  time  and  do  whatever  you  take  up  with 
vigour  and  gusto.  We  have  to  compete  with  other  nations  in  ability.  I  am  not 
talking  of  armed  combat.  In  the  West,  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
development  of  the  youth,  to  inculcate  qualities  of  leadership  and  mould  their 
character.  By  leaders  I  do  not  mean  the  kind  of  potential  leaders  who  run  after 
seats  in  Parliament  or  some  other  office.  That  is  no  real  criterion.  In  a  nation 
on  the  march,  there  are  innumerable  avenues  of  work  and  progress.  You  can 
become  good  engineers,  doctors,  scientists,  mathematicians.  But  whatever  you 
take  up,  you  must  aim  to  excel  in  it.  In  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  yardstick  for 
measuring  the  progress  of  a  nation  is  the  number  of  human  beings  of  high 
quality  and  excellence  there  are  in  it.  Mere  numbers  do  not  count. 

So,  somehow,  we  must  produce  human  beings  of  high  quality  and  character. 
Then  they  will  be  able  to  find  a  path  for  themselves.  Though  there  is  great 
unemployment  in  India  today,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  any  number  of  positions 
vacant  for  those  who  are  well  trained  and  capable,  for  people  of  good  character. 
For  them,  innumerable  avenues  of  progress  are  open.  The  difficulty  is  to  find 
suitable  people.  India  can  progress  only  if  you  prepare  yourselves  well.  That  is 
why  what  happens  in  schools,  colleges  and  universities  is  of  special  importance. 
I  think  it  was  in  Bombay  that  I  said  yesterday  that  I  was  amazed  at  the  poor 
quality  of  the  textbooks,  history  books,  which  were  being  used  in  colleges  and 
universities.  I  cannot  understand  what  you  are  being  taught.  [Applause]  There 
were  even  factual  errors  and  leave  aside  other  things,  the  tone  of  these  textbooks 
was  absolutely  wrong.  I  regret  to  say  that  if  this  is  the  kind  of  education  we 
impart,  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  students  but  in  the  teachers  and  publishers  of 
such  books.  Therefore  it  is  crucial  to  maintain  a  high  standard  in  producing 
textbooks.  The  best  brains  in  the  country  must  be  commissioned  to  write 
them.  The  younger  the  children,  the  better  the  quality  of  books  must  be,  written 
by  the  best  people.  Remember  that. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  need  to  do  because  the  future  of  the 
country  depends  on  the  kind  of  people  who  pass  out  of  colleges  and  universities. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  When  we  want  trained  personnel,  who  are  better 
qualified  than  boys  and  girls  educated  in  college  and  universities?  That  is  why 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  what  happens  in  these  institutions.  They  have 
become  inextricably  linked  with  the  future  of  India.  I  often  say  that  when  I 
look  into  the  eyes  of  children,  I  see  the  India  of  tomorrow  in  them.  When  I  see 
boys  and  girls  of  your  age,  I  can  say  that  for  better  or  worse,  you  are  the 
future  leaders  of  India.  It  is  from  among  you  that  leaders  will  spring  up.  They 
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cannot  drop  from  heaven.  It  is  from  among  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  in 
colleges  and  universities  that  the  leaders  of  the  country  will  emerge.  What  are 
you  doing  to  prepare  yourselves  for  that  future?  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  preparation,  physical  and  mental  preparation. 

The  most  urgent  problem  before  us  is  one  of  national  integration.  Any 
sensible  individual  can  understand  that  the  fundamental  problem  in  India  is  one 
of  unity.  There  has  always  been  a  tradition  of  synthesis  between  different 
strands  of  culture  and  thought  and  ideas.  People  of  various  races  and  religions 
have  poured  into  the  country  again  and  again.  But  in  the  subconscious  self  of 
India,  the  tradition  of  synthesis  has  been  ever  present.  Some  of  our  rulers  in 
the  past  talked  about  it  openly  and  laid  great  emphasis  on  it.  But  whether  they 
did  or  not,  synthesis  is  a  part  of  India’s  spirit.  Our  philosophy,  for  instance, 
has  been  an  inclusive  one.  There  are  four  orthodox  systems  of  philosophy  in 
ancient  India,  each  completely  different  from  the  other.  Earlier  they  were  many 
more.  So  the  special  quality  of  India  lies  in  her  spirit  of  tolerance  for  alien  ideas 
and  thought  and  religion  and  of  synthesis.  In  the  thousands  of  years  of  her 
history  peoples  of  various  nations,  races  and  cultures  have  poured  into  the 
country  and  been  assimilated.  First  came  the  Aryans,  three  thousands  or  more 
years  ago  and  were  not  merely  absorbed  in  the  mainstream  but  became  its 
dominant  strand.  A  synthesis  took  place  between  the  Aryans  and  the  indigenous 
population.  It  was  not  sudden  but  a  long  process  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
what  is  known  as  the  basic  culture  of  India.  It  is  by  a  synthesis  of  the  Dravidians 
and  the  Aryans  that  India  came  into  being.  Then  came  the  Scythians,  the  Huns, 
the  Turks  and  innumerable  others,  and  vanished  into  the  melting  pot  of  India. 
You  will  find  that  among  the  ruling  families  of  Rajasthan,  in  Kutch,  etc.,  there 
is  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Scythians  till  today.  They  came  and  were  absorbed 
nearly  1500  years  ago.  The  rulers  of  Rajasthan  trace  their  origins  to  the 
Suryavansa  or  Chandravansa.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  came  to 
India  originally  from  Central  Asia  and  called  themselves  Suryavanshis  or 
Chandravanshis  to  enhance  their  status.  They  were  absorbed  here  and  began 
to  be  greatly  respected.  But  there  is  no  Aryan  blood  in  them.  What  I  am  trying 
to  say  is  that  ancient  Indians  had  a  great  capacity  to  absorb  other  ideas  and 
cultures.  There  were  occasional  conflicts  and  tensions  too.  Yet  we  possessed 
this  unique  ability  to  assimilate  and  synthesise.  Then  came  the  Muslims.  The 
Muslims  who  live  in  India  have  been  here  for  generations.  But  they  came 
originally  from  outside  and  then  began  the  process  of  influencing  one  another, 
absorbing  the  ideas  and  thought  of  one  another.  Nobody  could  uproot  the  basic 
culture  of  India.  But  other  strands  of  thought  and  culture  and  philosophy  made 
a  great  impact  upon  that.  It  is  out  of  this  process  of  assimilation  that  a  composite 
culture  evolved. 
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Take  Urdu,  for  instance.  It  is  a  product  of  the  synthesis  of  two  cultures 
which  is  the  hallmark  of  Indian  history.  Urdu  is  eighty  per  cent  Hindi  or  Sanskrit 
in  origin  and  twenty  per  cent  Persian  and  Arabic.  A  few  words  of  English  have 
also  crept  into  it.  When  I  visited  Tashkent  in  Uzbekistan  recently  I  decided  to 
speak  in  Urdu  which  used  to  be  translated.29  The  best  thing  about  speaking  in 
Urdu  was  that  people  could  understand  some  of  the  words.  The  local  language 
is  Turkish.  I  did  not  know  that  there  were  Turkish  words  in  the  Urdu  vocabulary. 
But  they  used  to  recognise  them.  They  could  not  understand  my  speech  in 
Urdu.  But  by  finding  some  common  words,  there  was  a  greater  sense  of 
togetherness.  Similarly  I  could  recognise  some  words  in  their  language  which 
made  me  feel  close.  I  have  heard  that  they  teach  the  Baburnama  in  schools 
there.  Babur’s  memoirs  and  poetry  are  taught  there.  I  did  not  know  that  they 
were  written  in  Turkish.  Anyhow,  apparently  they  are  taught. 

You  must  have  heard  the  name  of  Amir  Khusro,  a  very  famous  man  from 
Uttar  Pradesh.  He  is  well  known  in  Uzbekistan  and  Tashkent.  Presumably  he  is 
not  famous  there  for  the  same  reasons  as  he  is  in  India.  He  is  famous  here  for 
not  only  his  books  but  his  riddles  and  songs  which  are  sung  in  every  village. 
Amir  Khusro,  a  Turk  who  settled  down  in  the  district  of  Etah  in  Uttar  Pradesh, 
wrote  songs  in  the  local  dialect  which  are  famous  to  this  day,  six  hundred 
years  later.  You  can  imagine  what  a  high  class  individual  he  was.  Any  intelligent 
person  can  acquire  excellence  in  a  great  language  but  to  do  so  in  a  local  dialect 
is  far  more  difficult,  particularly  when  he  happens  to  be  a  foreigner.  His  songs 
and  limericks  are  famous  to  this  day  and  children  repeat  them.  So  these  are  the 
links  that  we  have  with  other  countries.  In  short,  India  has  the  unique  ability  to 
absorb  and  assimilate.  There  has  been  resistance  too,  sometimes.  But  the 
fundamental  ability  has  always  been  there.  It  is  impossible  to  try  to  regiment 
the  people  of  such  a  vast  country  like  India  into  a  single  mould.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  try  to  do  so  because  India’s  greatness  and  beauty  lies  in 
diversity. 

What  is  not  made  clear  in  our  history  books  is  the  basic  strength  of  India. 
Names  of  rulers  which  need  not  have  a  place  are  mentioned,  it  is  their  deeds 
which  need  to  be  remembered.  The  names  of  Chandragupta,  Ashoka,  Harsha, 
Akbar  are  famous  in  history,  who  represented  the  true  spirit  of  India.  I  was 
amazed  when  I  was  reading  about  Akbar  again  recently  to  see  how  explicitly  he 
sought  the  unity  of  India  and  to  represent  that  spirit.  Akbar  was  great  because 
he  symbolised  the  spirit  of  India,  though  his  forefathers  came  from  outside. 
Those  who  began  to  represent  the  spirit  of  India  were  assimilated  in  India. 


29.  See  fn  25  in  this  section. 
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Those  who  did  not,  like  the  British  who  were  very  able  and  ruled  India  for  so 
long,  were  never  assimilated. 

So  now  it  is  our  duty  to  understand  that  spirit.  Communalism  is  completely 
opposed  to  that  spirit  and  to  the  essence  of  India’s  culture  and  civilization 
because  it  fragments  and  leads  us  astray.  When  incidents  like  the  recent  Aligarh 
riots  in  which  ten  people  were  killed  occur,  I  am  filled  with  sorrow  and  shame 
at  man’s  vulgarity,  degradation,  callousness,  cruelty  and  hatred  which  goad 
him  into  doing  such  things.  I  can  understand  people  committing  such  deeds  in 
a  fit  of  passion  though  it  is  not  inexcusable.  But  what  troubles  me  is  that  they 
are  done  in  a  completely  cold-blooded  manner  in  the  name  of  communalism.  It 
shows  with  blinding  clarity  how  black  our  hearts  are.  People  die  every  day  in 
accidents  and  other  ways,  like  forty-seven  persons  died  in  the  rail  accident, 
which  makes  you  sad.  But  it  breaks  one’s  heart  to  see  young  men  behaving  in 
a  completely  improper  way,  showing  a  complete  degradation  of  character  and 
lack  of  self-control.  They  are  easily  led  astray  which  is  a  dangerous  thing.  You 
must  realise  this  and  instil  some  self-discipline. 

One  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  conference  on  Integration  was  that 
people  all  over  India  must  take  a  pledge.  It  is  a  small  gesture  which  does  not  go 
very  far  but  merely  says  that  as  a  citizen  of  India  we  vow  not  to  lift  a  hand 
against  our  brothers,  etc.  Anyhow  it  is  a  good  gesture  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
widely  discussed  in  the  universities  and  adopted  after  careful  thought.  You  will 
cleanse  the  atmosphere  and  create  a  climate  in  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  wrongdoer  to  flourish.  It  is  your  task  not  only  to  do  the  right  thing 
yourselves  but  also  to  take  others  on  that  path.  You  must  create  an  atmosphere 
which  will  be  conducive  to  this  in  your  universities. 

I  should  not  talk  any  more.  I  will  not  be  able  to  stay  for  your  cultural 
programme.  Therefore  I  now  inaugurate  this  youth  festival. 


Translation  ends] 
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6.  Governors’  Conference:  Verbatim  Report  Extract30 

29.10.61  Afternoon  -  3-  4.45  p.m. 

Present:  Vice-President,31 
Prime  Minister, 

Sadar-i-Riyasat,  J&K,32 
Lt.  Governor,  HP,33 

All  Governors  (except  the  Governor  of  Mysore34) 

Minister  of  Home  Affairs,35  etc. 

Matters  Relating  to  the  Office  of  Governor 

Governor  of  Maharashtra:36  There  is  then  the  Home  Ministry.  I  have  no 
quarrels  with  Lai  Bahadur,  but  instead  of  writing  to  me  as  Governor  they 
route  their  communications  through  the  Secretariat.  For  instance,  take  the 
case  of  the  recommendations  for  awards.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Governor 
should  not  make  recommendations  for  awards.  The  Prime  Minister  is  very 
kind  to  me.  I  write  to  him  private  letters  when  I  think  of  scholars,  sportsmen, 
engineers,  literary  people;  the  Chief  Minister37  never  thinks  of  them.  He 
says  “I  recommended  so-and-so  and  so-and-so  but  none  got  it.”  But  I 
think  the  Governors  should  not  be  debarred  from  making  these 
recommendations.  The  Governors  see  many  more  people  in  the  public  life 
than  the  Chief  Minister  does.  For  instance,  some  people  from  Aurangabad 
came  to  see  me,  they  would  not  have  gone  to  the  Chief  Minister — and  said 
they  are  not  so  happy  now  as  they  used  to  be  under  the  Nizam.  They  are 
more  open  to  me  than  they  are  to  the  Chief  Minister.  Then  I  get  directives 
from  the  Home  Ministry  saying  that  the  Governor  should  not  use  big  cars, 
that  the  big  car  should  be  used  only  when  foreign  dignitaries  come.  What 
am  I  to  do  with  the  big  car  then?  Then  the  Home  Secretary  issues  a  letter 

30.  Conference  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  29  October  1961.  MHA,  File  No.  19/79/61 -Public.  I., 
pp.  2-6  and  MHA,  File  No.  19/62/61 -Pub.  I.,  pp.  21-23. 

31.  S.  Radhakrishnan. 

32.  Karan  Singh,  the  Sadar-i-Riyasat  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

33.  Bajrang  Bahadur  Singh  of  Bhadri,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Himachal  Pradesh. 

34.  Jayachamaraja  Wodeyar,  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore. 

35.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

36.  SriPrakasa. 

37.  Y.B.Chavan. 
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saying  that  the  Governor  should  lead  simple  lives  and  the  Raj  Bhavan  should 
be  used  for  public  purposes  only.  I  have  got  copies  of  some  of  these 
letters.  I  do  not  think  they  are  happily  or  properly  worded.  The  entire  thing 
comes  over  the  signature  of  the  Home  Secretary.  Then  I  asked  “What  am 
I  to  do  when  the  Queen  of  England  arrives?”  and  I  am  told  “The  Governor 
should  have  one  room  and  he  should  work  in  another  room.”  But  we  do 
not  want  to  be  told  that  we  must  lead  simple  lives,  we  should  have  this  and 
not  that,  and  so  on. 

Then  the  Governors  have  saloons.  The  Ministry  thinks  saloons  are 
not  wanted  and  that  if  the  Governor  must  have  saloons  he  will  have  to  pay 
Rs  19,000  a  year.  I  said  I  would  pay,  I  took  up  the  challenge.  I  only  told  Lai 
Bahadur  I  do  not  want  to  correspond  with  you,  if  you  have  the  time  kindly 
look  through  the  papers — my  correspondence  with  my  Government. 

I  very  often  felt  that  the  Governor  is  treated  as  a  subordinate 
department  of  the  Home  Ministry  with  a  Deputy  Secretary  in  charge.  I 
have  no  objection  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  position  to  give  to  the 
Governor. 

The  other  matters  deal  with  some  details,  but  I  do  wish  there  was 
some  form  of  uniformity. 

[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

Prime  Minister:  Then  the  Home  Ministry’s  letters  to  the  Governor  of  Maharashtra 
about  simplicity,  cars,  it  is  highly  objectionable  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Secretary 
to  write  to  the  Governor  on  these  matters.  It  is  improper  for  a  Deputy  Secretary 
to  write  a  letter  of  that  kind.  The  Minister  himself  must  write  and  not  the 
Secretariat. 

Minister  of  Home  Affairs:  The  letters  are  not  signed  by  the  Minister  but  by 
a  Secretary. 

Prime  Minister:  The  Governor  should  not  be  addressed  by  an  Under  Secretary 
or  a  Deputy  Secretary,  it  is  improper.  If  there  are  such  rules,  change  the  rules. 

Take  another  small  matter,  awards.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  write  to  the 
Secretariat  to  make  suggestions.  It  is  the  Governor’s  job,  not  even  the  whole 
Government’s,  to  suggest  awards.  Let  the  Governor  consult  the  Chief  Minister, 
or  anybody  he  likes,  and  I  think  the  Governor  should  be  in  a  better  position  to 
make  recommendations.  The  Governor  should  be  addressed,  he  can  consult 
the  Chief  Minister.  I  do  not  like  going  through  a  whole  range  of  under  secretaries, 
deputy  secretaries  etc.  It  is  completely  wrong.  These  are  highly  secret  things 
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and  should  be  done  by  the  top  man.  Reference  should  be  made  only  to  the 
Governor  and  to  nobody  else,  not  even  the  Chief  Minister.  I  have  no  objection 
if  the  Chief  Minister  sends  me  names.  The  Governor  should  be  asked  to  consult 
the  Chief  Minister.  The  Governor  of  Maharashtra  said  Chavan  did  not  like  his 
list  being  rejected,  but  that  was  wholly  unacceptable,  because  it  was  all 
Government  servants.  The  approach  for  awards  is  different,  they  are  given 
mostly  to  engineers,  scientists,  sportsmen,  cinema  stars,  doctors,  who 
distinguish  themselves.  We  have  of  course  included  some  Government  servants, 
not  for  long  service  but  for  some  outstanding  work  done.  Last  year  the  Rajasthan 
Chief  Secretary38  got  it  because  he  did  a  fine  job  regarding  panchayati  raj,  a 
fine  job  well  done.  I  do  think  it  is  highly  objectionable  for  the  Secretariat  to  go 
through  these  lists.  No  Secretary  to  Government  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
awards. 

[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

Governor  of  Maharashtra:  I  also  wanted  to  say  something  last  time  about 
the  Warrant  of  Precedence.  Formerly  the  Governors  were  above  Cabinet 
Ministers.  I  think  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  Governor  should  be  in  the 
same  category.  Four  of  us  have  become  Governors  after  being  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  four  after  being  Chief  Ministers  of  States.  So  if  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  Governors  are  put  together  it  does  not  matter.  After  all  the 
Central  Government  will  be  the  field  of  recruitment  for  Governorship  in 
future.  Formerly  also  Cabinet  Ministers  became  Governors.  At  first  [we] 
were  higher  up  and  then  we  were  put  down.  I  do  not  believe  in  this  protocol 
and  all  that,  but  since  it  is  there,  I  feel  that  Governors  and  Cabinet  Ministers 
should  be  equal.  After  all  State  Ministers  are  below,  but  Cabinet  Ministers 
are  above.  At  least  at  banquets  we  should  have  some  position.  Supposing 
Governors  and  Cabinet  Ministers  go  together  for  the  banquet,  what  is  to 
be  done?  Once  Sukthankar39  came.  When  Pataskar40  and  Lai  Bahadur  were 
with  me  the  other  day  I  found  it  rather  difficult  to  place  them.  Fortunately 
they  both  decided  to  dine  out! 

[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

Prime  Minister:  About  Warrant  of  Precedence.  They  had  these  Warrants  in  the 
time  of  the  Viceroys.  Then  we  started  it.  Now  when  the  first  American 

38.  Bhagwat  Singh  Mehta. 

39.  Y.N.  Sukthankar,  Governor  of  Orissa. 

40.  H.V.  Pataskar,  Governor  of  Madhya  Pradesh. 
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Ambassador41  came,  he  demanded  precedence  above  everybody  else  except 
the  Governor-General,  above  the  Prime  Minister.  He  said,  “I  am  the 
representative  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  so  I  must  be  above 
everybody  else.”  Of  course  we  did  not  agree  to  that.  You  will  find  that  all  A 
Class  Ambassadors  are  above  everybody  else  except  the  President,  the  Vice- 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister.  The  whole  thing  is  annoying  and  irritating. 

Governor  of  Maharashtra:  Let  us  abolish  it. 

Prime  Minister:  We  cannot  abolish  it  because  of  VIPs.  It  is  not  applicable  to 
non-officials.  Some  non-officials  may  be  within  the  first  four  or  five, 
distinguished  scientists.  So,  it  does  not  mean  that  because  he  is  not  in  the  list 
he  should  go  down  to  say  150th  in  the  list.  It  is  absurd.  Originally  A  Class 
States  had  been  placed  above  Central  Ministers;  I  demoted.  It  is  there  for  some 
formal  ceremonial  functions  like  investiture,  etc.,  not  for  other  occasions. 

[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

Governor  of  Punjab:42  About  audit,  even  if  the  Auditor  General  wants  to 
examine  my  accounts  I  am  prepared  for  it.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Governor 
to  see  that  everything  is  being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

Then  this  question  of  university  autonomy.  It  so  happens  that  eight 
months  ago  I  was  to  nominate  about  27  members  to  the  Punjab  University. 
The  Education  Ministry  started  saying  that  they  should  be  consulted,  at 
least  a  convention  should  be  created.  I  said  “Nothing  of  that  kind.  Since  I 
am  a  new  man  to  the  Punjab  I  would  naturally  consider  what  you  have  to 
say.”  I  asked  the  Chief  Minister43  for  his  list;  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  his 
list;  the  Education  Minister44  for  his  list.  I  also  consulted  prominent  senators, 
and  I  have  also  many  means  of  verifying  about  people.  Finally  I  made  my 
own  nominations.  This  list  displeased  all,  but  it  quite  pleased  me.  As  a 
result  of  this,  one  of  the  Deputy  Ministers  was  recommended  for  being 

41.  Henry  F.  Grady. 

42.  N.V.  Gadgil. 

43.  Partap  Singh  Kairon. 

44.  Presumably  the  Punjab  State  Education  Minister,  Amar  Nath  Vidyalankar,  otherwise  the 
Union  Education  Minister  K.L.  Shrimali. 
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included  in  the  list.  He  quietly  one  day  prevailed  upon  the  Cabinet  to  amend 
the  relevant  section  of  the  Act  to  the  effect  that  the  Governor  shall  nominate 
people  on  the  advice  of  the  Ministry.  Immediately  I  saw  this,  1  found  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  1953  to  all  Chief  Ministers  in 
which  he  has  laid  down  certain  directions,  the  main  consideration  being  to 
maintain  the  autonomy  of  the  university  and  that  the  Ministers  as  such 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Senate  and  should  not  be  normally 
there.45 1  made  a  note  and  sent  it  to  my  Chief  Minister  and  said:  “This  is  my 
view.  The  present  practice  is  this.  These  are  the  directions  of  the  Prime 
Minister.”  I  am  glad  that  within  five  minutes  after  he  received  the  note,  the 
Bill  was  withdrawn.  I  do  not  think  that  any  further  attempts  will  be  made. 
I  desire  in  this  connection  that  just  as  in  1953  the  Prime  Minister  has  been 
good  enough  to  give  general  directions,  it  would  be  good  if  they  are  reiterated 
or,  if  he  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  policy  should  undergo  a 
change,  that  should  be  done. 

[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

Prime  Minister:  On  the  whole  I  find  that  difficulties  arise  in  some  places  because 
of  local  circumstances,  not  so  much  because  of  law  or  convention.  There  has 
always  been  difficulty  in  Bombay  between  the  Government  and  the  Governor 
chiefly  in  university  matters,  when  Morarjibhai46  was  Chief  Minister,  this  tradition 
of  Bombay  being  carried  on  by  the  Maharashtra  Government. 

Quite  apart  from  law  or  anything,  normally  practical  good  sense  and 
everything  else  requires  that  the  Governor  should  be  kept  constantly  in  touch, 
regardless  of  his  powers.  His  advice  may  not  be  ultimately  accepted,  but  he 
should  feel  that  he  is  being  consulted.  Not  to  do  that  is  lack  of  good  sense. 
Gradually  conventions  are  built  up. 

My  own  view  about  universities  is,  I  dislike  the  Executive  Council  interfering 
with  the  universities.  In  fact  I  dislike  the  Governor  interfering  too.  I  am  not 
enamoured  of  the  present  condition  of  universities,  but  if  political  intervention 
takes  place  by  Ministers  and  others,  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  universities.  I 
am  quite  convinced  of  that,  and  I  have  written  strongly  to  those  Governments 
where  I  thought  that  would  happen.  Personally  I  would  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the 


45.  See  Nehru's  letter  of  20  November  1953  in  SWJN/SS/24/pp.  169-172  and  G  Parthasarathi 
(ed.),  Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Letters  to  Chief  Ministers  1947-1964 ,  Vol.  3  (New  Delhi: 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund,  1987),  pp.  446-450. 

46.  Morarji  Desai,  the  Finance  Minister,  then  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bombay  State. 
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Governor  alone.  Even  then  Bajpai47  fell  out  with  his  Government  in  Bombay, 
although  Bombay  had  a  first  class  government  with  B.G.  Kher,  Morarjibhai,  as 
Chief  Ministers.  But  still  it  is  a  question  of  individuals.  Naturally  Ministers  are 
under  certain  political  pressures  and  the  like. 

Governor  of  Rajasthan:48  There  is  a  convention  in  Rajasthan  that  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  makes  recommendations  and  he  comes  and  consults  the 
Chancellor,  and  the  Education  Minister  does  not  come. 

Prime  Minister:  There  are  one  or  two  small  matters.  Regarding  servants  of  Raj 
Bhavans,  it  is  really  unfair  to  the  poor  servants.  If  there  are  any  legal  difficulties 
and  the  like  they  should  be  got  over  and  the  servants  should  not  be  made  to 
suffer.  I  also  told  Pantji49  about  this. 

7.  Governors’  Conference:  Summing  Up 
of  Proceedings50 

[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

The  General  Situation  and  National  Integration 

The  Vice-President51  requested  the  Prime  Minister  to  initiate  the  discussion  on 
these  two  items  which  were  taken  together. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  Vice-President  had  been  pleased  to  refer 
in  his  address  to  some  of  the  recent  major  events,  namely,  the  Akali  agitation 
for  a  Punjabi  Suba,  the  setting  up  of  the  National  Integration  Council,  the 
communal  trouble  arising  out  of  happenings  in  Aligarh  and  about  Nagaland.52 

About  the  Akali  agitation  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  Government  were 
quite  clear  in  their  minds  that  they  should  not  agree  to  a  Punjabi  Suba  and  that 
it  would  be  harmful  not  only  in  itself  but  in  its  consequences.  Very  few  persons 
out  of  the  group  of  Akalis  wanted  a  Punjabi  Suba.  In  fact  there  were  a  number 
who  while  disagreeing  with  the  agitation  were  rather  afraid  at  the  consequences 

47.  G.S.  Bajpai,  Governor  of  Bombay,  1952-54. 

48.  GunnukhNihal  Singh. 

49.  Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  the  Home  Minister  before  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

50.  Extracts  from  draft  of  proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Governors,  held  at  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  on  Saturday,  the  28th  and  Sunday,  the  29th  October,  1961.  MHA, 
File  No.  19/62/61 -Pub. I.,  pp.  25-47.  Only  draft  available  in  the  NMML. 

51.  S .  Radhakrishnan . 

52.  For  trouble  in  Nagaland,  see  SWJN/SS/7 1/items  1 07- 1 1 4. 
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of  Master  Tara  Singh’s  dying.  The  Government  had  had  to  take  the  risk  that  he 
would  not  die53  and  ultimately  Master  Tara  Singh  broke  his  fast  despite 
considerable  pressure  on  him  from  his  associates  to  prevent  him  doing  so. 
This  he  did  because  of  the  assurance  given  in  Parliament  and  repeated  again 
that  Government  were  prepared  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  enquire  into  the 
charges  of  discrimination  against  the  Sikhs.  After  breaking  his  fast,  Master 
Tara  Singh  had  made  equivocal  statements  about  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Commission.  The  Prime  Minister  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  contradict  him  in 
public  but  felt  that  Master  Tara  Singh  was  not  keen  about  the  Commission 
because  in  the  ensuing  enquiry  into  the  so-called  discriminations,  the  Sikhs 
would  not  come  out  well  and  it  might  actually  show  that  they  got  favoured 
treatment  in  regard  to  services,  etc.  In  view  of  the  possibility  that  the  Akalis 
might  try  to  raise  the  question  of  Punjabi  Suba  even  indirectly  if  a  Commission 
were  appointed,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  had  informed  Master  Tara 
Singh  about  ten  days  previously  that  he  proposed  to  appoint  a  Commission  of 
Enquiry  before  he  left  India  for  America  in  order  to  get  Master  Tara  Singh’s 
reaction  to  it.54  Master  Tara  Singh  then  publicly  proclaimed  that  he  did  not 
want  a  Commission  and  had  requested  him  not  to  appoint  one  until  the  26th 
October,  1961,  by  which  date  one  of  his  advisers,  Sardar  Malik55  was  likely  to 
meet  the  Prime  Minister.  Sardar  Malik  had  not  said  anything  about  the 
Commission  but  complained  that  many  Akalis  had  not  been  released  and 
particularly  that  Master  Tara  Singh’s  son  had  been  arrested.56  The  Prime  Minister 
said  he  had  informed  Sardar  Malik  that  he  was  going  to  appoint  a  Commission 
and  was  asked  by  the  former  for  the  names.  He  did  not,  however,  satisfy  him 
on  this  point  but  merely  reiterated  that  the  Commission  would  be  appointed 
soon.  Sardar  Malik  then  said  that  Master  Tara  Singh  would  be  coming  to  Delhi 
in  two  days  and  the  Prime  Minister  may  like  to  meet  him.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  announcement  of  the  Commission  was  again  held  up  as  he  wanted  to 
see  what  Master  Tara  Singh  had  in  view.  If  he  did  not  want  a  Commission, 
there  would  be  no  point  in  appointing  one.57 

On  the  subject  of  National  Integration  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  while 
the  Integration  Council  had  not  yet  been  formally  set  up,  it  would  consist  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Home  Minister,  the  Chief  Ministers  of  States,  the  Chairman 


53.  This  perhaps  should  read  “would  die”.  See  also  SWJN/S S/7 1 /item  1 50  and  appendix  40. 

54.  See  SWJN/S  S/71 /item  154. 

55.  H.S.  Malik  met  Nehru  at  9.30  p.m.  on  26  October  1961,  Engagement  Diary. 

56.  See  item  107. 

57.  See  item  103;  see  also  items  108  and  1 10. 
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of  the  University  Grants  Commission,  the  Linguistic  Minorities  Commissioner, 
the  Scheduled  Castes  Commissioner  and  the  President  of  the  Congress 
Integration  Council,  as  permanent  members.  Apart  from  them,  15  or  16  more 
-7  from  the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  parties,  two  educationists  and  7  public 
men  of  eminence  would  also  be  there.  The  announcement  would  be  made  in  a 
day  or  two.58 

Referring  to  the  trouble  at  Aligarh,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  while  bad  in 
itself  it  had  been  completely  overshadowed  by  what  had  happened  afterwards 
elsewhere,  apart  from  the  University,  in  the  city  of  Aligarh,  Chandausi  and 
three  or  four  other  places.  The  effect  outside  had  been  very  considerable, 
partly  because  of  exaggerated  rumours  and  partly  because  it  seemed  people 
were  just  ready  to  do  something  under  the  leadership  of  some  communal  groups. 
In  spite  of  this,  nowhere  had  there  been  any  kind  of  popular  participation.  The 
lead  had  been  taken  by  some  students  and  particularly  some  organisations  like 
the  Jan  Sangh  or  the  RSS,  joined  by  a  number  of  local  goondas.  Those  who 
had  suffered  were  mostly  poor  Muslims  and  helpless  people  like  small 
shopkeepers  and  rickshaw  pullers  who  had  been  stabbed  without  the  slightest 
reason.  The  main  trouble  had  occurred  because  it  was  rumoured  that  some 
Hindu  students  had  been  killed  in  the  University  while  in  fact  nobody  had  been 
seriously  injured.  In  considering  the  matter  of  holding  an  enquiry  into  these 
troubles,  the  question  had  arisen  whether  the  enquiry  should  cover  the  law  and 
order  situation  outside  the  University  or  not.  The  State  Governments  felt  that 
they  should  not  give  up  their  right  to  hold  an  enquiry  while  the  Centre  were 
considering  having  an  enquiry  into  the  University  occurrences  plus  something 
that  was  apart.  Finally  it  had  been  decided  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  an 
enquiry,  not  because  of  anything  to  hide  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  So  far  as 
the  University  was  concerned  a  fairly  high-level  enquiry  had  recently  been  held 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Education  Minister  to  bring  in  some  legislation  to 
make  various  changes  in  the  Aligarh  and  Banaras  Universities — which  of  course 
were  broader  issues  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  affair.  Moreover,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  had  himself  appointed  a  small  committee  of  enquiry  into  the 
incidents  of  the  University  campus  which  would  present  its  report — held  up 
due  to  the  holidays — in  three  or  four  days.  Actually  the  facts  were  very  well 
known  and  nothing  would  come  out.  It  did  not  seem  proper  in  the  interests  of 
the  University  to  have  a  public  or  even  private  slanging  match  with  a  communal 
background  to  it,  and  internally,  apart  from  the  communal  background,  it  would 


58.  The  Council,  announced  on  310ctober  1961,  consisted  of  36  members  with  Nehru  as 
Chairman,  see  item  78. 
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not  be  good  for  discipline  to  bring  into  the  open  the  quarrel  between  the  staff 
and  Vice-Chancellor  on  one  side  and  the  Pro  Vice-Chancellor  on  the  other.  The 
Prime  Minister  felt  that  while  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  in  a  hopeless  minority  in 
his  own  executive  he  had  done  well  there  and  that  many  of  the  criticisms  made 
of  him  were  not  justified.  He  had  inherited  a  certain  position  and  Aligarh  was  a 
very  difficult  University  in  the  sense  that  it  was  powerfully  affected  by  Partition. 
Some  persons  had  been  to  the  Vice-President  and  as  a  consequence  of  his 
advice,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Pro  Vice-Chancellor  who  were  opposed  to 
each  other,  privately  and  publicly  made  peace.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  authority  should  prevail  in  the  interests  of  the  University  and  proper 
procedure,  and  that  the  Pro  Vice-Chancellor  who  was  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
nominee  should  support  him.  This  was  a  tentative  arrangement  and  it  was  felt 
that  changes  might  be  necessary  in  the  top  ranks  of  the  University  when  the 
Vice-Chancellor’s  and  Pro  Vice-Chancellor’s  terms  expired  in  three  or  four 
months.  Anyhow,  because  of  these  developments  it  was  not  the  Government’s 
intention  to  appoint  a  fresh  enquiry  committee  for  the  University  and  the  Prime 
Minister  did  not  think  that  it  was  the  UP  Government’s  intention  to  appoint  one 
for  the  other  places. 

About  Nagaland,  the  Prime  Minister  mentioned  that  members  of  the 
new  Executive  Council  were  in  Delhi  to  discuss  various  matters.  He  referred  to 
the  four  airmen  who  had  fallen  into  Naga  hands  some  time  ago  and  who, 
despite  all  efforts,  had  still  not  been  rescued.50  He  said  it  was  irritating  and 
frustrating  to  feel  that  we  could  not  rescue  our  own  men  in  our  territory  but 
that  action  might  be  taken  once  the  monsoon  ceased.  Also,  that  there  was 
some  hesitation  to  take  major  action  for  fear  that  our  men  might  be  killed.  Our 
policy  in  regard  to  Nagaland  had  been  practically  to  give  them  everything  short 
of  separation  from  India,  which  would  not  be  agreed  to.  The  President  of  the 
Naga  Council  had  been  murdered60  and  there  had  been  kidnapping  and  sniping. 
The  Councillors  were  in  Delhi  to  discuss  these  matters  with  the  Governor  and 
the  officials  of  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  satisfactory 
solution  would  be  found. 

The  Prime  Minister  sought  the  Vice-President’s  permission  to  mention  a 
matter  not  pertinent  to  the  discussions  but  in  itself  important,  namely,  the  new 
method  of  perfecting  roads  evolved  by  the  Road  Research  Organisation  which 
would  reduce  their  cost  by  50  per  cent,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  Rs  36,000/  per 
mile  they  should  cost  Rs  18,000/-  per  mile.  Despite  this,  he  said  that  all  the 

59.  See  SWJN/SS/68/items  94,  96  and  98. 

60.  Imkongliba  Ao,  shot  in  Mokokchung  on  22  August  1961,  died  on  24  August  1961.  See 

SWJN/SS/7 1/item  109. 
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State  engineers  were  not  favourably  inclined  on  the  ground  that  the  method 
had  not  been  sufficiently  proved.  They  suggested  building  first  a  hundred  miles 
to  see  how  it  worked.  The  Prime  Minister  felt  that  when  there  was  an  obvious 
way  of  saving  possibly  1 00  crores  which  was  not  a  small  sum,  it  was  a  ridiculous 
argument  and  felt  that  this  method  should  be  given  a  trial  by  a  change  to  it  over 
25  per  cent,  in  the  first  year,  another  25  per  cent,  in  the  next,  and  then  if  these 
roads  did  not  wear  well,  there  would  be  a  way  out. 

[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

Summing  up  the  day’s  debate,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  a  great  deal  of 
what  had  been  said  by  the  Governors  had  been  interesting  and  informative  and 
some  of  it  would  lead  to  a  discussion.  Everyone  almost  had  agreed  that  we 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  proper  education,  rightly  directed.  He  agreed  entirely 
with  the  Governor  of  Maharashtra  about  the  stress  he  had  laid  on  the 
development  of  the  civic  sense  and  not  only  on  its  development  but  that  it 
should  be  made  a  subject  in  the  educational  curriculum,  but  he  disagreed  with 
the  Governor  thinking  of  a  certain  code  of  behaviour  which  during  his  childhood 
the  middle  classes  and  the  higher  professional  classes  practiced.  All  that  had 
changed.  Today  students,  by  and  large,  did  not  come  from  those  classes.  Their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had  never  had  that  cultural  environment.  When  talking 
of  this,  what  really  was  meant  were  the  upper  class  youth  to  which  those 
present  belonged  but  now  it  was  the  vast  masses  of  people  who  did  not  have 
that  background  who  had  to  be  considered.  It  was  a  common  phenomenon 
everywhere.  Even  in  Europe  there  was  a  phenomenon  which  was  called 
yesterday’s  phenomenon,  and  the  people  there  with  high  degrees  deliberately 
and  positively  rejected  the  drawing  room  method.  Their  manners  were  not 
good,  they  were  aggressive  but  nonetheless  they  were  highly  educated  and 
rejected  a  certain  culture  which  had  been  associated  with  a  certain  order  which 
went  with  public  schools.  They  deliberately  pronounced  words  in  the  English 
language  not  in  the  correct  way  but  in  the  way  uneducated  people  pronounced 
them.  In  fact,  in  England,  the  only  way  left  to  distinguish  the  upper  from  other 
classes  was  through  the  language  used.  There  was  a  deliberate  aggressive 
discarding  of  the  old  manners  to  a  large  extent  and  in  the  social  sense  England, 
despite  its  conservatism,  was  very  reactionary — still  more  than  Germany, 
France,  Italy  and  any  other  country.  The  Governor  of  Maharashtra  asked 
whether  the  Prime  Minister  was  satisfied  with  that  state  of  things.  The  Prime 
Minister  said  it  was  not  a  question  of  being  satisfied  and  that  he  was  pointing 
out  certain  inevitable  transitional  developments  that  were  taking  place.  This 
was  the  initial  stage  and  worse  stages  would  follow.  Moreover,  in  India,  there 
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were  persons  whether  scheduled  castes  or  backward  classes  who  had  for 
hundreds  of  years  been  suppressed  and  badly  treated  and  would  take  time  to 
develop  a  balanced  attitude  towards  life.  The  Prime  Minister  was  surprised  at 
the  reference  to  a  hiatus  between  the  Government  and  the  people.  Because,  if 
anything,  there  had  been  a  lessening  of  that  hiatus  to  a  tremendous  degree 
today.  If  comparison  was  to  be  drawn  with  the  pre-Independence  period  then 
the  Government  and  the  people  in  that  period  had  not  been  cooperating  and  that 
hiatus  had  now  been  removed.  Panchayati  Raj  was  a  clear  example  of  this.  The 
number  of  panches  ran  into  millions  in  India,  all  with  a  sense  of  authourity  and 
the  movement  was  spreading  out.  There  was  no  question  of  class  or  caste  in 
the  panchayat  so  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  gap  in  status  between, 
say,  a  District  Magistrate  and  a  member  of  the  Panchayat.  The  hiatus  existed 
much  more  in  the  minds  of  those  bred  and  brought  up  in  a  different  tradition. 
If  national  outlook  and  civic  sense  were  to  be  taught,  the  only  way  to  do  it 
would  be  in  schools,  and  parents  would  learn  this  themselves  through  their 
children. 

Education  was  the  biggest  revolution  that  had  taken  place.  By  the  end  of 
the  Third  Plan  there  were  likely  to  be  anything  from  60  to  65  million  boys  and 
girls  in  schools  and  colleges.  That  was  a  tremendous  number.  The  teachers 
themselves  would  run  into  millions.  The  question  was  how  to  provide  for  them 
and  make  them  competent.  Government  had  to  deal  with  a  mass  phenomenon 
and  in  another  5  years’  time  when  we  had  full  scale  education  the  figure  would 
rise  to  100  million  in  India — boys  and  girls  plus  teachers  engaged  in  education, 
that  is  to  say,  a  quarter  of  India’s  population.  The  Prime  Minister  said  what  the 
Governor  of  Bihar  said  about  his  State  was  frightening  but  as  he  had  repeatedly 
stated  in  public  the  most  backward  States  in  India  today  were  Uttar  Pradesh 
and  Bihar  and  the  reason  principally  was  because  they  were  agricultural  provinces 
using  old  style  agriculture  which  meant  primitive  equipment  and  tools.  He  recalled 
his  association  with  the  Bihar  Earthquake  Relief  Committee  and  his  astonishment 
of  the  way  in  which  work  was  being  done — some  people  lying  on  the  floor  and 
some  half  asleep  and  so  on  by  people  who  were  handling  lakhs  of  rupees  that 
had  poured  into  the  fund.  He  had  protested  vociferously  and  decried  this 
lethargical  attitude  of  the  national  way  of  doing  things  lying  down  on  one’s 
back. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  of  the  States,  Madras  was  run  very 
competently.  By  and  large  Maharashtra  and  Gujarat  and  Punjab  definitely.  The 
Punjab  was  vital  and  he  judged  them  from  the  kind  of  plough  they  used.  In  the 
Punjab  and  in  the  South,  a  large  majority  used  the  new  plough  but  in  Uttar 
Pradesh  and  Bihar  they  used  the  old  plough.  The  new  plough  could  increase 
their  production  immediately. 
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Talking  about  the  problem  of  a  script  for  India,  the  Prime  Minister  said  he 
would  strongly  resist  the  imposition  of  one  script  in  the  whole  of  India.  Ultimately 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  what  laws  were  passed  but  the  script  should  be  one 
which  would  be  most  useful  in  modern  conditions  and  fit  in  with  modern 
equipment,  type,  etc.  The  moment  one  talked  too  much  about  common  script 
changes  it  raised  a  storm  everywhere.  Governments  were,  however,  laying 
stress  on  both  English  and  Hindi  being  learnt  widely.  Inevitably,  therefore,  boys 
and  girls  would  learn  the  Roman  and  the  Nagari  scripts  and  as  they  learnt 
would  develop  a  more  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  problem.  Meanwhile, 
the  very  important  thing  was  that  books  should  be  printed  in  other  scripts — 
Tamil  books  in  Nagari  and  Hindi  books  in  Tamil.  This  was  being  encouraged  in 
the  Sahitya  Akademi.  The  Prime  Minister  had  no  doubt  that  Hindi  as  a  language 
would  spread  much  more  if  this  was  done.  The  question  of  script  could  come 
later  and  there  should  be  no  present  compulsion.  People  knew  the  Nagari  script 
because  they  knew  Hindi.  They  also  knew  the  Roman  script.  The  decision 
might  be  to  adopt  Nagari.  That  would  be  very  good,  but  as  stated  at  the  Chief 
Ministers’  Conference  people’s  minds  may  be  applied  to  the  question  without 
their  being  pushed  into  it. 

[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

Economic  Situation 

[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

The  Prime  Minister,  referring  to  the  Governor’s  reference  to  oil,  said  that 
it  was  now  practically  certain  that  there  were  large  oil  resources  in  Gujarat  and 
these  would  start  functioning  properly  next  year  and  would  gradually  grow.  Oil 
had  an  enormous  future  and  so  many  advantages  would  accrue  to  Gujarat 
from  it. 


[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

The  Prime  Minister,  speaking  about  cooperatives,  said  that  the  movement 
was  of  the  highest  importance  in  India  and  he  was  surprised  that  persons  of 
the  standing  of  Rajaji  had  criticised  it.  Cooperative  farming  was  joint  farming. 
It  was  a  natural  voluntary  effort  and  Government  had  laid  stress  on  service 
cooperatives.  He  had  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  it  was  highly  advantageous  to 
all  concerned.  Even  Rabindranath  Tagore  had  spoken  very  strongly  about  co¬ 
operative  farming  as  early  as  1 908. 61  What  had  been  done  so  far  in  the  progress 
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of  cooperation  was  not  small.  The  Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  Governor  of 
Maharashtra’s  taking  strong  exception  to  the  word  “underdeveloped”  applied 
to  India.  This  tendency  to  criticise  had  to  be  encountered  but  underdevelopment 
in  terms  of  economic  development  was  a  patent  fact.  To  think  that  India  was 
more  developed  than  certain  other  countries  like  Pakistan  and  some  Asian 
countries  was  not  the  correct  attitude.  India  was  underdeveloped  as  compared 
with  the  more  developed  countries  of  the  world  and  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to 
be  complacent  about  it. 

About  the  reference  to  the  backwardness  of  Uttar  Pradesh  and  Orissa,  the 
Prime  Minister  reminded  the  Conference  that  backward  areas  in  India  were  all 
old  zamindari  areas  where  there  had  been  proprietorship — a  relic  of  the  rigid 
zamindari  system  and  we  had  not  been  able  to  get  out  of  it  in  Orissa,  Bihar, 
Bengal  and  Uttar  Pradesh  which  had  been  steeped  in  that  system.  This  was  not 
so  in  the  Punjab  and  in  South  and  West  India  which  were  not  zamindari  areas. 
The  people  there  were  more  vital  and  more  resourceful  and  worked  harder. 

[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

Matters  Relating  to  the  Office  of  Governor 

[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  on  the  whole  he  found  that  difficulties  between 
the  Government  and  the  Governor  arose  in  some  places  because  of  local 
circumstances  and  not  so  much  because  of  law  or  convention.  Quite  apart 
from  these,  normally  practical  good  sense  and  everything  else  required  that  the 
Governor  should  be  kept  constantly  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  his  State 
regardless  of  his  powers  and  that  though  his  advice  might  not  ultimately  be 
accepted  he  should  feel  that  he  was  being  consulted.  Not  to  do  that  was  lack  of 
good  sense  and  gradually  conventions  were  built  up. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  his  own  view  about  the  universities  was  that 
he  disliked  the  Executive  Council  interfering  and  in  fact  the  Governor  too.  He 
was  not  enamoured  of  the  present  conditions  of  universities  and  had  written 
strongly  to  those  Governments  where  he  thought  that  there  had  been  political 
intervention  by  Ministers  and  others.  Personally  he  would  prefer  to  leave 
university  matters  to  the  Governor  alone. 


61.  In  Pabna,  see  fn  1 7  on  p.  3 1 . 
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The  Governor  of  Rajasthan  said  that  in  his  State  there  was  a  convention 
that  the  Vice-Chancellor  made  recommendations  and  came  and  consulted  the 
Chancellor  but  the  Education  Minister  did  not  come  into  the  picture. 

The  Prime  Minister,  referring  to  the  question  of  servants  of  Raj  Bhavans, 
said  that  if  there  were  any  legal  difficulties  they  should  be  got  over  and  the 
servants  should  not  be  made  to  suffer. 

[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

Resume  of  the  International  Situation 
[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 

The  Prime  Minister  gave  the  Conference  a  resume  on  international  affairs 
which  he  said  could  be  divided  into  two  parts:  India’s  immediate  problems 
connected  with  the  border,  etc.,  like  Goa,  Pondicherry,  China,  Pakistan,  and 
external  problems  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

About  Goa,  he  was  not  able  to  say  anything  precise  because  of  various 
developments  in  India,  as  well  as  outside  in  Africa  and  in  Portugal  itself.  The 
Goa  question  required  further  consideration  and  as  he  had  said  in  the  Lok 
Sabha  military  measures  could  not  be  ruled  out  entirely  though  there  was  no 
intention  of  suddenly  launching  a  campaign.  There  had  lately  been  in  Goa  a 
large-scale  recurrence  of  torture  and  repression  of  our  people  and  something 
would  have  to  be  done  about  it.  The  position  in  Pondicherry  was  static  but  the 
French  Government  had  assured  him  that  they  hoped  to  finalise  de  jure  transfer 
in  December  this  year  or  January  of  next  year.62  Relations  with  Pakistan  had 
become  slightly  more  strained  and  there  had  been  a  stepping  up  of  border  raids 
on  the  Kashmir  side.  Not  much  had  happened  on  our  border  with  China. 

Turning  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  major 
questions  to  be  solved  were  in  respect  of  disarmament,  nuclear  tests,  Berlin 
and  Germany  and  Laos  and  Vietnam,  in  which  small  countries  the  big  powers 
were  involved  and  there  was  always  a  possibility  of  the  issues  becoming  bigger 
and  leading  to  a  world  conflagration.  In  the  United  Nations  there  had  been 
strong  criticism  of  the  line  adopted  by  the  Indian  Delegation  in  proposing  an 
immediate  moratorium  on  nuclear  tests.63  Meanwhile  Russia  had  started  new 
tests  to  which  India  objected.  India’s  policy  was  to  put  a  stop  to  nuclear  tests 
immediately  until  more  permanent  measures  could  be  evolved.  The  Prime 
Minister  said  conditions  were  not  so  bad  in  Berlin  as  to  lead  to  a  war  and  some 


62.  See  item  272. 
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arrangement  would  be  come  to64  in  regard  to  this  issue.  Recently,  at  the 
Communist  Congress  at  Moscow,65  there  had  been  some  indication  of  a  change 
in  China’s  relationship  with  the  Soviet.  In  the  Congo  there  were  about  five  to 
six  thousand  Indian  troops  assisting  the  UN  but  ever  since  Dr  Hammarskj old’s 
death  there  had  been  no  proper  direction.  Recently  there  had  been  the  trouble  in 
Syria  which  had  broken  away  from  Egypt.  India  had  given  de  facto  recognition 
to  the  new  Syrian  Government  and  de  jure  recognition  would  come  later.66 

[Omission  in  the  copy  available  in  the  NMML] 


8.  In  New  Delhi:  Conference  of  State  Ministers  of 
Cooperation67 

Only  about  six  days  ago  I  was  in  Bombay  and  was  invited  to  address  the 
golden  jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Maharashtra  Cooperative  Bank.68  The  name 
Maharashtra  was  a  new  one  but  the  same  bank  continued  changing  its  name. 
Previously,  it  was  “Bombay”.  I  was  much  struck  there  by  a  number  of  facts. 
Firstly,  the  history  of  development  and  growth  of  this  bank.  Secondly,  by  the 
fact  that  throughout  its  career,  it  had  been  associated  not  so  much  with  big 
governmental  personalities  but  big  public  men.  I  do  not  remember  all  the  names, 
but  one  name  which  comes  to  me  is  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale.  This  work  was 
taken  up  as  a  definite  activity — non-governmental  activity — of  course,  helped 
by  government  no  doubt  to  some  extent,  although  the  old  British  Government 
in  India  did  not  help  it  often  enough  or  try  to  control  it;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  fatal  than  governmental  control,  which  is  the  embrace  of  death  and  I 
want  to  emphasise  that  because  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Cooperation  is  not  governmental  control.  If  it  is  governmental  control, 
good  or  bad,  it  is  not  cooperation,  whatever  else  it  may  be.  Let  us  be  quite  clear 
about  it.  If  you  examine  the  state  of  affairs  in  India  today,  you  will  find  this 
demonstrated.  Where  people — non-governmental  people — have  taken  the  lead, 
have  devoted  themselves,  the  movement  has  flourished  and  grown.  Where  it 
has  been  a  kind  of  nursing  by  government,  it  does  require  nursing  all  the  time; 
and  in  respect  of  growth,  it  has  not  grown.  It  is  not  normally  a  good  thing  to 

64.  As  in  the  text. 

65.  The  Twenty-Second  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  17-31 
October  1961. 

66.  See  appendix  17. 

67.  Speech,  30  October  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  17(263)/60-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  43-A. 

68.  For  Nehru’s  speech,  see  item  4. 
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compare  and  contrast  the  work  done  in  States,  but  I  think  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  is  worthwhile  to  see,  and  you  can  indeed  see,  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  cooperative  credit  and  charts  and  other  things — as  to  how  various 
States  have  progressed  or  not  progressed.  The  Minister  of  Community 
Development  and  Cooperation,69  who  just  spoke,  mentioned  this  of  course  to 
some  extent.  There  are  four  States  in  India  which  are  leading  in  the  cooperative 
movement.  It  is  not  a  sudden  thing,  but  represents  real  work  in  the  past,  the 
building  up  of  the  movement  by  public  men,  not  by  Government.  I  will  repeat — 
I  will  go  on  repeating — I  dislike  the  association  of  government  in  cooperation 
except  as  an  agency  helping  in  funds,  etc. 

These  four  States  are  Maharashtra,  Gujarat,  Madras  and  Andhra  Pradesh. 
These  are  the  four  States  that  stand  out  in  the  cooperative  movement  and 
which  in  the  statistics  of  India  absorb  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  work  done  in 
the  country.  In  the  second  rank  are  Mysore  and  Punjab,  which  are  fairly 
progressive  states  in  regard  to  cooperation.  In  the  third  rank  are  Rajasthan, 
Uttar  Pradesh,  Kerala,  Madhya  Pradesh,  and  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  which  are 
somewhat  behind  the  States  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  are  still  moving  more  or 
less  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  fourth  rank  of  non-movement  or  stagnation 
and  death  are  Orissa,  Bihar,  West  Bengal  and  Assam,  that  is  to  say,  in  regard  to 
the  cooperative  movement.  It  is  a  backward  movement  instead  of  progress.  It 
simply  shows  that  there  is  not  enough  understanding  or  interest  taken  in  the 
cooperative  movement  in  these  last  four  States.  There  may  be  of  course 
conferences  and  speeches,  but  no  work  done,  no  understanding  of  the 
movement,  I  might  say.  The  State  Government  may  do  something  or  not,  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  result  is  just  too  painful  for  words. 

Consumers’  Stores  Advocated 

Now,  these  differences  should  give  us  cause  to  think  and  we  can  see,  it  is 
evident,  why  a  State  has  progressed  and  another  State  has  not  progressed. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  At  any  rate,  we  should  try  to  understand  this. 
Now,  the  cooperative  movement  started  long,  long  ago  in  many  countries  on  a 
relatively  limited  scale  with  rather  limited  objectives.  It  has  grown  big  in  every 
country  whether  it  is  Communist,  Socialist  or  Capitalist,  in  all  of  them  the 
cooperative  movement  has  grown  big  and  is  ever  growing  bigger  because  it 
has  supplied  a  very  big  need  and  want.  It  may  differ,  may  be  slightly,  in  its 
make-up,  whether  it  is  a  capitalist  society  or  socialist  or  communist,  but  broadly 
speaking,  the  basic  things  about  the  movement  are  much  the  same,  because  it 

69.  S.K.  Dey. 
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supplied  a  definite  need.  It  has  grown — grown  in  the  domain  it  covers — because 
cooperatives  function  in  everything,  in  agriculture,  industry,  services,  and  in 
so  many  things.  There  is  hardly  a  place  where  you  go,  where  there  is  not  a 
cooperative  store,  simple  things,  but  they  develop  these  things  into  huge  stores, 
supplying  to  the  community  at  fair  rates.  That  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
controlling  prices.  We  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  prices  in  India — about 
foodgrains,  distribution  and  what  not.  The  obvious  remedy  for  it,  apart  from 
anything  Government  may  do,  is  cooperation.  And  you  will  find,  where  the 
cooperative  movement  has  been  developed  adequately  in  any  part  of  India, 
even  in  any  district,  prices  were  much  more  under  control.  Yet  I  find  this 
aspect  has  not  been  given  much  attention  to,  as  far  as  cooperation  is  concerned, 
here  in  the  great  city  of  Delhi.  I  see  none.  I  am  told  there  are  small  ones  which 
you  can  see  by  telescope  or  microscope  and  what  not,  somewhere  in  the. 
colonies.  But  it  surprises  me  as  nowadays  this  is  a  common  feature  of  civilised 
existence.  It  has  grown,  but  ultimately  behind  it  is  the  idea  of  cooperation,  an 
idea  which  is  something  much  more  than  a  mere  efficient  and  economic  way 
of  doing  things.  It  is  economic,  it  is  a  fair  method,  it  equalises  and  prevents 
disparities  from  growing.  But  it  is  something  even  deeper  than  that  as  Mr  Dey 
hinted.  It  is  really  a  way  of  life,  and  a  way  of  life  which  is  certainly  not  a 
capitalist  way  of  life,  and  which  is  not  hundred  per  cent  socialist,  though  it  is 
much  nearer  socialism  than  the  other.  It  fits  in  with  socialism,  it  does  not  fit  in 
with  capitalism,  which  may  exist  under  it.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  way  of  life,  and  if  we 
can  extend  that  outside  the  economic  field,  shall  I  say,  in  regard  to  international 
intercourse,  it  is  a  way  of  mutuality.  Cooperation  is  a  kind  of  mutuality,  a  way 
of  mutuality.  It  is  a  way  of  extension  in  the  international  field.  Although  perhaps 
the  analogy  may  not  be  very  good,  still  I  put  it,  of  peaceful  coexistence.  I 
realise  that  is  not  a  very  good  analogy  but  still  to  some  extent  it  is.  If  you  look 
at  things  that  way,  people  look  at  things  that  way — in  the  cooperative  way — 
inevitably  they  are  driven  to  ways  of  peace  and  not  of  conflict  and  war. 

Cooperative  Approach 

Now,  capitalism  has  brought  about  in  the  nineteenth  century  or  so 
remarkable  advances  in  economic  production  etc.  in  the  advanced  countries. 
We  should  not  ignore  them.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  basis  of  the  capitalist  structure 
of  society  is  fierce  competition,  fierce  acquisitiveness,  acquisitive  instinct,  and 
the  more  you  grow — the  nation  and  the  State — it  brings  about  national  rivalries. 
It  is  I  think  an  out-of-date  system  in  the  modem  state  of  the  world,  because 
you  have  arrived  at  a  stage  when  there  is  not  much  to  share  through  the  capitalist 
method  without  cutting  each  other’s  throats  or  without  war  or  something  like 
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it.  There  was  a  possibility  to  go  on  extending  the  capitalist  method  in  the  days 
when  one  could  exploit  large  parts  of  the  world,  as  certain  countries  did  exploit 
them,  but  that  becomes  now — there  is  plenty  to  exploit  in  the  world,  exploit  in 
the  good  sense  I  mean — an  advantage  to  all  concerned,  but  not  by  that  particular 
way.  I  do  not  suggest  any  positive  way  although  broadly  speaking,  we  have  set 
it  before  us,  but  whatever  way  it  is,  it  has  to  do  very  greatly  with  the  cooperative 
approach  to  life’s  problems.  So  that  whether  it  is  the  case  of  an  individual  or  a 
family  or  a  State  or  in  the  international  sphere,  the  cooperative  approach  to 
life’s  problems  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  if  this  world  is  to  survive, 
because  you  have  to  live  in  very  close,  very  crowded  communities  today  as 
you  live  together  in  a  family,  for  instance,  where  you  have  to  cooperate  with 
each  other.  I  want  to  lay  stress  on  this  fact,  of  the  necessity,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  cooperative  approach,  not  merely  in  the  limited  sense  you  are 
dealing  with,  but  the  mental  approach  to  life’s  problems. 

Agricultural  Needs 

Previously,  cooperation  meant  credit  cooperatives,  a  very  important  aspect 
of  cooperative  work.  Now  this  has  grown  to  multi-purpose  cooperatives,  quite 
rightly  and  inevitably  because  the  more  you  look  at  the  future,  the  more  many- 
sided  it  becomes.  So  far  as  rural  work  is  concerned,  it  is  almost  an  axiom  in 
agriculture,  and  as  you  all  know,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India 
in  British  times  said  that  without  cooperation  there  is  no  future  for  agriculture 
in  India  and  that  was  said  by  those  who  were  in  the  Commission,  mostly 
Englishmen  and  two  or  three  Indians,  not  very  moderate,  perhaps  conservative 
type  of  persons.70  I  repeat  this,  because  somehow,  some  people  have  tried  to 
make  out  cooperation  as  some  wild  revolutionary  thing  which  has  to  be  resisted. 
It  is  really  quite  amazing  to  me  how  vested  interests,  when  there  is  the  slightest 
fear  of  their  being  touched,  react  like  some  wild  animal.  Even  wild  animals  can 
be  soothed,  but  not  real,  deep  vested  interests  which  fears  attack. 

Joint  Farming  Reaffirmed 

Nothing  amazes  me  in  India,  during  the  last  few  years,  as  the  fierce  attack 
on  cooperation  made  by  some  people  in  India,  more  especially,  of  course,  on 
what  is  called  joint  cooperative  farming.  I  want  to  repeat,  without  any 
equivocation,  that  we  are  committed  to  joint  cooperative  farming  as  fully  as  at 
any  time  previously.  There  is  no  qualifying  any  more,  but  remember  what  we 

70.  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India  Report,  1928. 
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said  about  it.  We  said  that  this  is  essentially  something  which  must  be  obviously 
voluntary.  Of  course,  all  cooperation  must  be  voluntary.  This  is  particularly  so. 
It  must  be  not  only  voluntary  but  something  from  which  a  sharer,  a  partner  can 
withdraw  if  he  chose.  Now  we  have  said  all  that  and  have  laid  stress  on  service 
cooperatives  and  then,  if  people  choose,  they  can  develop  into  other  fields 
because  cooperation  is  not  merely  passing  a  resolution  by  you  or  by  anyone 
else  or  some  Government  resolution.  It  is  a  process  of  development  of  the 
group  and  the  individual.  It  requires  training  either  in  joint  farming  or  anything 
else.  You  have  to  train  their  minds  to  do  it,  train  their  habits  to  it,  the  organisation 
to  it.  Training  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Otherwise,  it  does  not  happen,  does 
not  grow.  Therefore,  while  completely  believing  in  joint  farming  cooperatives, 
in  spreading  the  idea,  we  do  not  exercise  any  pressure  on  the  people  to  do 
anything,  well,  you  might  say,  against  their  full  will.  And  that  is  our  policy 
which  will  continue,  I  repeat,  in  a  country  like  India — I  am  not  talking  about 
other  countries  or  laying  down  some  principle  applicable  to  every  country.  For 
these  matters,  you  have  to  take  the  problems  of  each  country  separately.  In  a 
country  like  India,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  country  where  most  people  have  small 
holdings,  very  small  holdings,  there  can  be  no  progress  without  cooperation  in 
a  large  measure  and  preferably  in  joint  farming,  because  our  agriculture  has 
fallen  behind,  because  it  has  not  kept  up  with  modern  techniques. 

Technological  Society  Aimed 

We  live  in  a  technological  society,  changing  technological  society,  in 
everything — industry,  agriculture  etc.  If  you  ask  me  what  are  we  aiming  at, 
there  are  in  India  many  answers.  One  answer  would  be  we  are  aiming  at  the 
creation  in  India,  of  the  establishment  in  India  of  a  technologically  mature 
society.  That  is  one  answer.  And  anything  that  is  technologically  backward, 
may  for  some  other  reason,  social  or  other,  local  or  temporary,  we  accept  it 
but  not  finally.  If  I  talk  about,  for  instance,  small  industry  or  village  industry,  I 
think  there  is  an  essential  need  for  them  in  India.  I  do  not  praise  their 
technological  backwardness.  I  dislike  backwardness  in  anything,  whether  in 
technology,  mind  or  body.  We  want  efficient,  fit  people.  And  if  you  have  to 
have  village  industries,  as  we  must  in  this  country  for  social  and  other  reasons, 
even  those  village  industries  at  the  village  level  must  be  technologically  as  good 
as  possible.  I  repeat  that  as  some  people  seem  to  think  that  there  is  a  virtue  in 
being  backward.  This  virtue  is  stupidity.  There  is  none  so  far  as  I  think.  I 
dislike  stupidity.  Is  it  virtue  in  doing  something  as  it  was  10,000  years  or  5,000 
years  ago?  That  kind  of  argument  does  not  appeal  to  me.  Therefore,  we  are  to 
establish  a  technologically  mature  society.  And  agriculture  cannot  improve  in 
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this  country,  technologically,  on  the  basis  of  the  very  small  holding,  unless  this 
is  done  through  cooperatives  and  joint  farming.  I  can  conceive  of  agricultural 
improvement,  technologically  again,  of  a  big  farm  on  a  big  landlord  base,  because 
they  have  got  big  enough.  But  that  is  socially  bad  and  that  creates  social 
problems.  Therefore,  we  have  done  away  with  landlords.  But  you  have  to 
replace  them  by  the  cooperative  so  that  the  virtue  of  somewhat  bigger  resources 
comes  to  you  without  the  vice  of  the  landlord  system.  Therefore,  I  want  you 
to  realise  this  because  some  people  seem  to  imagine,  as  we  do  not  go  about 
shouting  about  joint  farming  cooperatives,  that  we  have  forgotten  or  deliberately 
ignored  it.  That  is  not  true  at  all.  We  are,  I  hope,  idealists  and  also  a  practical 
people.  It  is  no  good  passing  pompous  resolutions.  This  is  a  matter  for  training 
up  millions  and  millions  of  people.  Cooperation  generally  is  a  matter  for  training. 
Joint  farming  cooperatives  are  even  more  a  matter  of  training  and  not  some 
Government  decree.  Therefore,  one  of  the  main  duties  of  the  States  is  to  train 
and  one  of  the  main  duties  of  the  Central  Government  should  be  to  give  facilities 
for  this  training  and  extend  cooperation,  because  it  is  only  thereby  that  you  can 
have  real  success. 


Weak  States  in  Cooperation 

In  the  past  few  years,  looking  at  the  statistics  and  charts  of  cooperation  in 
India,  there  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory  improvement.  Some  of  the 
figures  were  read  out  by  Mr  Dey,  but  if  you  analyse  them  you  will  find  that  the 
advance  has  been  again  rather  concentrated  in  some  parts  of  India  and  some 
parts  of  India  actually  going  backwards  instead  of  going  forward.  It  is  a  very 
extraordinary  sight,  and  this  kind  of  backward  movement,  what  it  is  due  to, 
require  some  careful  enquiry.  Why  some  States  in  India,  who,  no  doubt,  are 
represented  here,  are  creeping  backward?  What  has  happened  to  them?  Well,  I 
do  not  know.  Much  has  happened  no  doubt.  I  was  thinking  the  other  day  about 
some  facts.  You  will  find,  broadly  speaking,  that  that  part  of  India  that  is  going 
ahead  faster  than  other  parts  is  that  part  of  India  which  had  the  ryotwari  system. 
The  other,  the  big  zamindari  part  of  India,  may  have  progressed  in  some  way. 
I  do  not  say  it  has  not  progressed,  but  so  far  as  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
concerned,  there  is  much  more  inertia  and  stagnation  there  than  in  other  parts. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  whether  it  is  the  per  capita  income,  or  whatever  it  is. 
You  will  find  that  even  some  of  the  States  demand  from  the  Central  Government 
big  industry:  they  are  very  anxious  to  have  enormous  plants  etc.,  I  do  not 
criticise  them  or  blame  them  for  that  wish,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  one 
of  the  States  in  India,  which  is  or  part  of  it  is  the  mostly  highly  industrialised  in 
India,  is  one  of  the  most  backward  States  in  India  from  the  point  of  view  of  per 
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capita  income,  etc.,  I  am  sorry,  but  take  Bihar.  Whether  it  is  cooperation  or  any 
other  matter,  it  is  lagging  behind;  and  Bihar  or  part  of  Bihar  is  a  highly 
industrialised  part  of  the  country  with  money  being  pumped  into  it  and  huge 
schemes  going  up.  However,  one  of  the  States  in  India  which  has  practically 
speaking  no  big  industry  is  the  Punjab,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of 
the  States  in  the  country,  with  the  highest  level  of  individual  income,  without 
any  really  big  industry  because  its  agriculture  is  generally  better,  because  it  is 
more  hardworking,  and  it  is  the  small  industry  that  gives  the  tone  to  the  system, 
a  large  number  of  people  working  hard. 

Then,  a  big  plant — and  I  am  all  for  the  big  plant — but  don’t  imagine  that  a 
big  plant  makes  a  difference  suddenly.  The  importance  of  the  big  plant  is  that  it 
helps  large  numbers  of  small  plants,  small  industries  to  come.  It  is  only  then 
that  people  are  affected  by  them.  I  go  back.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  find  that 
the  zamindari  part  of  India,  the  big  zamindari,  lagging  behind  in  anything  which 
required  popular  effort.  Proper  imagination  and  cooperation,  of  course,  requires 
popular  effort;  proper  drive  even  in  other  matters  like  small  industries,  etc., 
where  popular  initiative  is  necessary.  You  will  find  high  class  top  people,  you 
will  find  able  scientists,  able  professors  but  the  mass  of  the  population  in  the 
zamindari  areas  is  backward.  They  are  suffering,  I  suppose,  for  hundreds  of 
years  of  the  zamindari  system.  We  had  pulled  them  out  of  it  no  doubt,  but 
pulling  them  out  means  giving  them  the  feel,  that  spring  which  gives  vitality  to 
a  people.  And  the  main  purpose,  as  I  understand,  of  all  this  panchayati  raj 
business  is  that  it  is  that  spring  which  gives  back  self-reliance  and  vitality  to 
our  rural  people  which  they  have  been  deprived  of  for  long,  more  especially  by 
the  zamindari  system  and  to  some  extent  by  other  things  too.  If  you  add  to  the 
panchayati  raj,  cooperative  working,  you  give  the  necessary  tonics  if  they  are 
worked  properly, 

I  don’t  know  I  need  take  up  all  of  your  time  but  I  do  agree  with  Mr  Dey 
that  the  measure  of  cooperation  that  exists  in  any  state  or  in  any  area  is  a  good 
measure  of  the  growth  of  that  area.  Anyway,  it  is  a  good  yardstick  of  basic 
growth  by  certain  statistics.  That  is  necessary,  there  is  no  harm  in  it.  But  what 
is  really  necessary  is  to  measure  the  growth  we  see  and  we  shall  continually  go 
on  measuring  our  growth  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  not  of  concentrated 
industry,  although  concentrated  industry’s  help  is  desirable  still;  but  what  we 
are  after  is  the  growth  of  400  million,  whatever  the  figure,  438  million  people. 
And  the  438  million  people  can  only  be  approached  from  many  directions  and 
in  many  ways  but  above  all  by  the  system  of  panchayati  raj,  cooperatives  and 
the  like.  You  reach  them,  you  convert  them.  I  don’t  know  if  it  is  true  or  not, 
somewhere  I  read  that  this  panchayati  raj  gave  rise  to  a  stupendous  figure  of 
Panches  all  over  India.  Now,  somebody  said  it  was  10  million.  I  was  taken  off 
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my  feet.  It  is  two  and  a  half  million.  This  spreading  out  of  authority,  responsibility, 
on  two  and  a  half  million  people  in  India  is  a  big  thing.  People  talk  about 
concentration  of  power  in  Government.  Under  modem  conditions,  Government 
has  to  have  concentration  of  power  in  defence,  army  and  some  subjects,  but 
they  do  not  see  the  other  picture  what  we  are  doing,  namely,  spreading  out 
power  and  authority  to  millions  of  people  in  the  country. 

Take  another  thing  which  is  not  relevant  to  this — spread  of  education.  I 
was  calculating  that  if  we  could  have  our  way — I  mean  to  say,  proper 
arrangements,  schools,  colleges  and  institutes  for  education  as  we  want  from 
the  primary  stages  to  the  post  university — this  would  employ  1 00  million  people 
in  India,  and  as  the  population  grows  the  figure  would  go  up.  Now,  it  will 
involve  100  millions  of  people.  Nor,  that  is,  both  teachers  and  the  taught.  The 
teachers  themselves  would  run  into  millions.  We  talk  about  unemployment  and 
the  like  of  the  educated  classes  when  you  require  a  million  teachers,  which  is  a 
dent  on  the  educated  unemployment  problem.  So  all  this  goes  together. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  you  appreciate  my  own  rather  strong  feelings  on 
the  subject  of  cooperation,  but  I  do  think  it  is  a  basic  thing  for  our  agriculture, 
for  our  industry  and  still  more  a  basic  thing  for  our  whole  attitude  to  life, 
national  and  international,  and  from  the  point  of  view  specially  of  the 
development  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  It  may  not  be  a  government  directed 
show,  government  assisted  of  course,  but  not  direction  or  control  of  big  bosses 
of  government  sitting  in  big  offices  with  big  chaprasis  sitting  outside.  The 
whole  thing  is  objectionable.  It  should  be  a  place  where  there  is  mutuality,  a 
feeling  of  comradeship,  fellowship,  where  any  ordinary  peasant  can  walk  in 
unafraid  of  the  big  boss.  That  air  should  be  spread  there. 

I  repeat  that  I  was  struck  last  week  when  I  was  in  Bombay  by  the  record 
of  the  Maharashtra  State  Bank.  Behind  it  lay  of  course  the  growth  of  the 
cooperative  movement  of  the  whole  Bombay  Presidency  and  later  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  fine  record  and  many  people  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  for  years. 
One  of  them  is  sitting  here,  intimately  associated  with  this  work  and  built  it  up. 
We  might  gather  inspiration  from  the  work  of  these  old  cooperators  chiefly  in 
the  west  and  south  of  India.  I  do  not  know  that  it  may  be  in  Madras.  Our 
colleague,  a  respected  colleague,  who  used  to  be  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Planning  Commission,  Mr  V.T.  Krishnamachari,  was  again  a  cooperator  who 
functioned  in  the  cooperative  field  for  a  generation  or  more.  This  type  of  people 
have  built  the  movement  in  the  South  and  West  and  not  some  flashy  people 
delivering  speeches  and  passing  resolutions  and  asking  for  Government  help. 
That  will  not  do. 

So,  I  wish  you  success  in  your  labours,  discussions  and  decisions  and 
finally  their  implementation. 
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9.  In  New  Delhi:  Hospitals  and  Nuclear  Tests71 

wit  3frr  dF#  #r  f##  #  wt  dT#, 

t  [Chief  Commissioner]  dTFd7'  dt  dd  d#  pit  #  •3TM  d#  dfTdT  i|  I  dd# 
dt  dt  [recording  indistinct]  d<E  %  d  I'-H  SdEI  did  «gi  3ftT  3-FIdT#  d  dt 
Rdd#  %  TdT  [recording  indistinct]  dddTT  did  dd  WT  ddlfd  Rd#  STFT  3TdTdT 

wit  <Mdi4l  f#  %  w-w  wet  pr  d#  str#  w  %  w,  eft  w  wnrf  w 

dt  d#t  Rdnr  t  sit  wfr  1 1  #r  dF  f#T#  #  w,  FdR  dTddld  #  dd#  dir  #FdT 
I Jdt  dd#  #  I  #  dd)  Rr##TT  I,  tit  FT#  dl|d  d#  #  dT  f#W  d#  *tdTcTT  d# 
#t  f#  w  d#  t  R-^WH  dd  RwRwi  1 1  dgd  #dd  Pt,  #dd  WI  f#  ##d 

#  RwRwi  P#  TFT  I  Fd  dd  dl#  dt  W  %  dFT  dTdT  #ddT  dT  #T  ?g#  it 
3TTdT  I  #T  w  sift  dTd I  #TE  d#W  dTFd  %  ddT  RdT  gt  W  ddld  d#  WT, 
##d  #T  Fddt  #  did  dft,  d#  did  dl#  %  g"d  FrRtd  F#  1 1  #  Fd  dd,  dTd 
STTdd  I,  W  W  ^  9TT#d  #  I  dF  dTdT#  %  W  FlftdT  #  d#  #  5#dT  F#  #  Et, 
d#  d§d  ddfw  #dFtd#  I  dd  WdT  gf#Ed  Ft#  I  dd#  Flf#T  dl#  t,  dlRdTF 
Ft#  I,  dd  Wdl  ddd#E  #  dFI#  1 1 

#TE  d#W  t  d]d  dt  ddtdld  #T  ##  dd  f#E  f#dT  I  dFd  ##  ddF  #  d# 
dd#,  FF#  t  #  t  uR  #  Fd)  t  l| ##d  Rd#  ?TFT  FT  d#,  dlftf  1 1  dt  $TF#  d 
ftdTd  Fd#  f#  dFT  d'Wd  Ft  #T  dtt  dTd  #  d#  t  ##d  dTdldT  dF  I  f#  Fdlt 
dTd  t,  tFI#  t  #d>  FdTdld  d#  1 1  dd?  F#T  dTdT  t,  ##d  d§d  did  FdTdTTd  dd 
dd)  t  Fdld  dd  #T  ddldld  dd  I  #T  dFT  #  tt  Fd#  d#  t,  W  #  #t-#t  ddldTd 
fRddd  ddd  ddl  ?TFT  t  dt  ddtcTId  #  Ft  #T  ddt  WdT  d  Fd  pi  dd#  t, 
d  pfdT  dlftd,  #t  ddtdl#  dd,  #tt  *  d#  t  f#  dFT  dd)  t#dl  #dTT  #T 
equipment  dtfTF  dFT  d#,  t  dd  d#  dF#  Ft#  t,  #  dt  ddddld  tl  Ft  I  #R  #t 
ddfdld  #  FdT-ddT  ##  #  dFT  dFJ#  FdFd  #  f#  d#-#Wdt  #td#  dd]# 

FdFd  F#  t  #  Ft,  #Td  ##  #  I  #T  #  did  cases  Ft  dt  ddTdTd  #t  d#  I 
dl  l]d)  #T  dTd  FI  dd#  t  #T  dddtt  ddE  #  td  Rdld  #3T"d-#3T  -Pdl  5pEdT 
1 1  #  I  dl5§d  df##d  dd  f#  dt  ddldTd  t#  dd#  dtdTFd  #T  d#F,  #E 

fitted  Ft  tfddd  #  did,  d#  #  dTd,  #d  t  dddT  pTEd  dd, 

#  d#  ##  dt  I  #T  Fddt  ddE  t  SdTd  RdTWTT  Fd  Hospital  dd  #,  d#f#  Fd 


71.  Speech,  3 1  October  1961,  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  Govind  Ballabh  Pant 
Hospital.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  7761,  7762,  NM  No.  1548.  The  AIR  transcript 
mentions  Irwin  Hospital. 

See  also  item  156. 

72.  Bhagwan  Sahay. 
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FTF  ft  RT  f#FT  WTT  IF##  I  FFT  FTTFdlF  FFTF  ft,  FTlft  FFT  ft  <§3“  Hl«ll^  ftTT 
RTFTftftfftfftTTftgTFF)  3TFFT  FTFWfF  F§FTft  #T  ft#  FTt  fTlft  FipT  FFFFT 
ilui  I  *il-*i)  ftTTT  t,  *il  F)ti  dental  van  i  FTF  F)t  it  FT3,  ftfftF  c§3  FTTT  FTT# 
%  W  FTFT  ET1F  F#  fftFT  FFT  1 1  ft#t  Health  Minister  F#  F#  I  ft  FFft  ft# 
fttft  ft  F#  FTftFT  F1IFT  ftfftF  gft  F17JF  Fit  I  fft  fFT#  Health  Ministry  %  #  ftFT 
SFTF  fftFT  t  fft  F#  ambulatory  services  3,  ft  fft  ft  f  TTFT  FT#  #3T  I 

F%  g<"F>  ft 1  'Ll?!  FFT  TFT  sVl'flK  F#  %  FT  FFft  FTTFFFF  Fft,  ftrft-ftrft  dftl,  <51* 
i,  ftfftF  dTift  46ft  Fft  FT#  %  3TfT  ftft  %  if  TTFTFT  i  fft  ftF  FFT,  ambulatory 
services  ftFFTTF  ft  I  Fft  F#i  fft  sftitbi*  %  FftT  it  F#  FT  FftT  Ff  F#,  fft#  %  Fj3 
Flit  ft  ftt  #  RlFft  FTtftt  g#TFT  ft  TTTF  #3^  FTT  ftt  I  ftfftF  FFT  FT#  ft  ftF  FFTT 
F#  fi-gTFM  %  ftftT#  Fit  3#  FT  F%  FTTFFTFT  %  TTTF  FF  ftls  fftFT  FT#,  Fmifi  Stlft 
til  ft  F#,  ftlft  3TTFFT7T  I 

Ft  #ft  3TTFFTTT  ft  Flft  ft  ft  F#f  FTFFT,  Figg  I  %  F#  %  FFF  gTT  FFT  ft,  FFT 
fft7#  %  FFT7T-TTTF  4If  %  vkK  Slft$T  ft  FFT,  rrlRbF  Iftdftl  ft  ftt#  %  F^T?  fftlFTTFF  FFftft 
Fft  fft  FTTFFTTT  ft  FF  F§F  WIT  FFT#  if  7fftft  I,  Ft  FFT  if  Ft  TTFTFT  I  #T  ITT# 
TT#  #T  FT#  FTTFFTTT  FF#  FTfift  I  Ft  FFFTT  ftft#  FFT-#  ?TTFT  ft  F5JT  fftFT  I, 
FFT-#  3FFfft#  %  #T  FFT  FTF  Fft,  FPftF  git  F?TT  FTF  Fft  I  FF  TTTFTT#  FTF  Fit  F5F 
TFT  %  ftr-TTTFTT#  FTF  I  #T  F#fft  FTF  Fft  FFTFF  %  FldfttF  ftt,  #FT  F#FTT  FT# 
FF,  gfftFT#  #FT,  FFfft)  FRT  %  Ft  F%  «T  FTTFTT  %  FT%  t  #T  |FF  FFft  I 
Ft  ftTFTF  €ft>  Fif  %,  Ft  FF1FT  gFT  FFT,  itt  %  FTfit  F#F  ftl  #Tt  F?t 
ftFFFft  Ft,  #FT  FF  TTFFtF  ft%  I  FFTFF  %  FTF  Fi  TRFEt,  FFTFF  FT#  i  FTTF  ftlFT 

ftr  ft,  R#r  ftft  ftr  tjf,  wtt  it  cp  fft  ftt^  ii,  fft  ftffttt  Fi,  Rft  TRift 

WTT,  TTTTT  WTT  Ft  FTti  FFT  FFTFF  FF  FT  I  gi  FF  FEJF  JRT  FF  Ft  TFT  I,  ifi 
FiFT  FFF  3TF7T  Ft  TFT  I,  t  it  FpJ  |FT  WTT,  FFFfts  FF  WTT  I  RFt%  FTFT  FF  F§F 
3TTF^  F?^T  t  itftR  3TFTFF  %T  F#f  FTFt,  FFFT  ftiFT  i,  FTT  %-FFJ#  FTF 
|  FF,  FFfft)  RTFitT  i  FTTf  FTF)  i  FFTF  Fft  I  fti  J|c|4ii  FIT  ft,  Ft  RT  ft,  Fftft 
FTFT  ftr^F  Fit  fft  I  #T  RFft  FF  3TTFFTF  FFTFT,  ?TTFF  FTii  FTti  F§F  #fftt  ftft 

Fit  i,  fftt-t  fttr  i  ^tr  Ft  Fit  i  fft  i  ftf  i  ft  fftFT  it  i  Fit  ftfft,  ftt  fff 

Fit  FT  ?JF  ft  I  ftftrF  FTgftt  FFTF  FT  ffttr  TTF  TTTFTF  #T  ?TTFF  ftlTT  bed  FTft  #T 
ftFTFF  3TF5T,  gSTTT-gFff  FFF,  3Rft  fttF  fttT  FF7  honorary  FFF  FTTft  Flft  FF5,  #T 
g^  TTF  FTF  Fit  i  ftftiF  fftFT  FTft  Tfft  FT  WTT  TTF)  |3TT  FT  Ft  ?TTFF  FFT  FTFFT 
FT  T7FT  FT  TTTFFT  FT  FTTFT  fiTTTT,  ftt  FFli  FTFFfT  ft  ftt  FFft  lift  it  FTT  FT  FftT, 
PWD  FTtTF  FFft  I  FFft  ftt  FFFft-FTTgF  1 1  ft  Fftft  FFT  ftTT  3TF7T  FFT  ftfT  ft 
ftFTFF  it  FF  I  ft  fft#  FF  it,  ft  -3TF  FFT  ftFTFF  ft  FfT  FT,  git  fftFTF  FTF  F# 
FFFT  fftTTFF  I  ftfftF  FFT  FFT  ftTT  WTT  I  #TT-FT#TT  IFTTT  FFft  FF  Tjftfft  FFTFT, 
ft  ftFT#TT  wm  FF  STTFF  it  I  FT#  ftdlift  FFR  ft  FTlftt  equipment,  5FTTF  FTtTf 
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TTR,  fTTRTR  RgR  RFk  equipment  k  kr  TUT  RTR5T  FfkRRkR  k 1  RTF  vSttRk  ksTR 
■3TFT  kk  FHT-FHT  k  RTR  k  RRRk  RRJ  FRF  gRTT,  RTTRTR  RURT,  RFfk  RIFT  Fk  k  RRT 
FT  kttl,  FR  k  RRT  kW,  RRT  kk  I 

kfkk  FTT  RTF  %  RE  kk  knk  1 1  k  RH  k  3RR  RTTR  TTTRirk  FRR  FT  R, 
Rik  rrtr  If  Rik  Rk  tg#  r  ckr  ttce  sik  kif  ik  ttrr,  rT  frrr  rtt  Rk 
fIrt,  rT  Rk  w  TrFk  Rk  %  kk  k  fkr  Rk,  r  fFRirr  kt  i  Rk  Rkk  km  rrt 
fkRT,  fr  k  k  rtr  egg-  Fk  Rk  I,  k  kfkR  kT  grr  k  RRRk  fkik<k  kt  ^nft  ■afrr 
sje  k  egg  Rkt  fkrRrk  fk  FRTk  kkr  I  rf,  wft  k,  kr  Rkk  Rkk  k  rrtr 
Rik  Rk  kk  rtr  RTk  i  k  t^f  kk,  rrrtT  t|f  Rikk  k  ■Jik  Rmk  kt  ktfk§T  k,  wi 
Fnk  fk  rT  rrt  rpr  t  kr  Mkr  ferret  R?nk  t 1  k  rr  RTk  I,  k  fr  Rirk 
rt  ggrr  k  ^rmT  I  fkrk  rrt  wt  kRT  %  ktr  ot  r§r  rtft  rr  kRT  I  kk  fkek 
k  kk  Rk  §TTfkr  kk  t  k  kteik  I  Rik  rttr  rtr  k  kk,  rtr  k  53k,  rr  kk? 
k  Tffnk  I,  Rtkt  rt#r  kk  I  kk  FRk  kk  %  kkf  kt  kk  1 1 

k  k  FRW  SIR  FTTRk  RTR  fklRT  RTFRT  fl  FTT  FR  k  Fk  RITRT  I, 
ambulatory  services  FRT  RFT  RTTRRTTT  k 1  k  Rk  ERRRT  Rk  fkk  k  fkk  FRRRTRT 
k  k  ambulatory  services  t  fk  Rk,  R%-R%  FERRET  Rk  k  Rk  k,  RJR  FTsk  F, 

srrf  kk  RgR  I  kfkr  kk  refT  k  kf  I,  krr  Rifkr,  Rkf  r  1  fkk  rr  7%f  gRT 
w  I  k  f%R^r  rr  fkn  Rik  rt  Rjkt  k^kr  k  kk  ktf  eft  kn  ^  k  kf 
ftrft  kt  r  k,  k  k  ^k,  #t  Tk,  k  ^  wm  k  1  kr  k  k  frwt 
*1  put  ■g^F  k  Rep  k§RTr  k^  kkr  kk  kkj,  gtlt  k  k  1  Rikf  -rh?t  rrt  ku 
rrr  kf  I  fk  kfkr  gp?  rrt  rt  kk,  kk  kk^  k  1 1  Rik  gR  k 

R  R^F  R  sR^rt  kdl  %  k?  3R5T IRTF3I  kttl  k  k?  =blkl  \RT  fr  k  <gkrl  k  I  [FR 

k]  r  nk  I,  kk  k  w  rrt  Rik  tk  rt#r  fr  tirir,  Ffikkr  rt#r  m 
kfek  Rkk  rt  |r?i  WEST  r  ms  k  wiff  Rkr  1  k  fr  kf  r  Rk  ?h  rr 

Rrfk  FRTk  FTRT  Rk  k,  FRR_  Mitt  Mttl  Rk  k,  RF  k?  Mid  F  kt-Rl  g^Ri  R%  ?k 
RIRT  1 1  ?k  RTF  k  -3TTR  RcE  FTk-Ftk  RRjk  RTRR  k  ^RR  k  f  k  FT  RR 
R  F|gRik  did,  Midi  FRF  RIFRR  'jTTRRI  amenities  Rk  M^ddl,  primary  amenities 
k  k  k  k  ^15  gd*  k,  MiiRk  k  strrt  k  k  gktR  k  fk  rr  rtr  k  Rk  Fnk  Rk 
fkRRT  STRTlk  k,  RRkt  RTRT  R%  Rtk  ktTT  Rep  rt  R  Fnk  Rlk  k  fkR  I 

k  k  fr  Rk-Rk  Rik  r  Tk  k,  wnfkR  RkrF,  kr  kRi  k,  FRfkR  Rk  k  fk 

Rk  Rik  k  kk  RTk  FRTk-?mk  k  1  fr  r%  wk  RRik  k  Fkkg  fk  FRik-Rnk 

kk  chituk  fkfkr  1  rft  rtsirt  rfr  Rrkf  rtt  rtr  k  k  Rik  [Rk  kk  arm] 

RTTT  3TTR  k  I  SIFRRiRr  RRT  RIT  kk  k  Mgd  Vhk  k  ktT  kk  kk  3TlRk  RIFT  amenities 
RRik..  amenities  I  IdR  TlfkkR,  fkRT,  RI#R,  #T  IRTRT-kRT  k  I  k,  RF#  gfkRlk 
kn  k  kr  rt  TFk  Rk  1  r§r  kkRi  RTk  k  kfTcRRT  rrr  ft  rce  Rk  fkk,  krkRK  Rkf 
R  Tk  I  k  RR-RTR  kk  FR  R  k  fk^RT  FT  RR^  k  f%R  RR  tgp  gfkRTR  k 
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dlftl  f  I  3t1R  R^I  ft  R?f  dl&dl  R?T  ftlH  ^>R  Rft,  Rift  R^  dfctftl  d^ft  f  ^RbH 
ftfft  common  ftftt  Rffft,  3TFT,  ftt  IT  ^R  ft  ffttT  ft  I  ftt  ft  ft  I 
ftt  ft  fftr  %  ftl£<lv)-r|ll,  ft  dd'jftls  f?R\SR  %  ftt  Rf-Rp  3fRRdT  ft,  $(ftl  fttt 
ft  ftR  eft,  RR  ftU  fft  dRT  1%  R%  ■3TPT  RTjft  ft  eft  cQ5  fftftt  ft  ftft  dlft)  ftt  (l(t) 
ftt  SIR  ft  '3ft?  RRR  ftft  ftft  RR  ambulatory  services  ft,  Rift  RPT  RTR  3R3T 
fttlftl 

ft  RFlft  RR  3TTR  RftT  3{R  RI  RRRR  eft  fftftftT  Rf  fiWHIH  Rift  ftft 
3TTft-3H%  ftt  fftqRT  ft  zp  ft)T  ^neT  3pft  |  ?TTRf  3TFlft  fftRR  ft  ftt  c§R  Rift  ft  Rqffft 
3TM  fsR  ft  3PfRft  ft  3Rlft  HR  ftHT  fft  TJR  s[t  ftqift  ir  sTgcT  Rft  ftllft  HT  fftftt 
RR  ft  fftfft  ft  eR  eft  3HRRTRT  gf  1 173  RT^R  Rff  fft  RRRT  RRT  RIRRR,  Rft  RRT 
RR,  fftlRT  ftRT,  fttl  RTfR  ftt  RjfJ  ftRT  ft  ft  #T  Wffi  1 1  -3ITRRR 
RR  RRT I  fft  ?Rft  ftt  radio  activity  ftftft  I  ftt  Rftfft  3T1R  fttR  ft  RIR9R  RI 
RT ft,  ftfftR  ftftRRf  Rff  RT  RRft  1 1  fttl  Rf  Rff ,  ftfftR  RRftt  fsft-qRftt  HI  RRI 
ftRT,  fttft  RHfT  FRT,  Rtf  eJRTT  flHT,  Rtf  RIRT  ftRT  ftt  Rift  RRT-RHT  RTHft  3Ilft  I 
eft  ft  ftlHT  |  fft  RR  Rftft  gfftlT  fRlft  1 1  RR  RRF  fftfTR  eft  RRR  ft  RR  fttft 
fftRIRct  I  fttft  ft  RTRR  %  fftrT  ftft  ftt  ftfR  ft  fftft,  RH  Rft,  ft  ftHT  ftt  RTHT 
I,  HgH  RRlt  RTHRT  gRT  |,  gift  RRF  ft  Rftt  RTfR  ^  Rftft  ft  RT  Rft%  PlRIelft 

I  fttftf  eft  Rftt  eRTF  R^ft  ftnfl-^W  R?ft  %  I  ftt  3lfttR  ReR  I  ftft  R^T 
^  RfeL  ft  ftteT  fftlRft  ftftt  I 

7PR-  ^ftt  RR  ftft  fftl  ft  m  RT  ^ft  RIRI^^T  |f  ftt,  ftjf  §3R  gft,  ftR 

ftt  ftt  RI 53TT  RRft  RRf  ft  TRR  Ref  I  ftft  Rtf  s[^r  tJR  fietef  Ref  eft  ffft 
•iff  RT  fftt  f  I  Rtf  RR  fR  Ref  eft  fftf  R?  jRift  R  ?ft  STlftt  flfFIReT  ^  fftft,  Rfftt 
dlRel  eftlft  eft  R  ftt  cg5  %t  «m>  fMel  Ref  f  3RFf  RR  ftt  Rift  ft  fttf  ^eR  Rftt 
RRft  RFef,  ftt  Ref  Rjftf  Rftt  f ,  ^FRftt  Rft  f  I  JIRT  ^RF  f  Rft  RT  #t  R  R 
ftfft  ftfftR  Re^R  RRF  f  fftf  RLlf  ft  Jflf  3Rft  Rft  ft  eft  f ,  ^<lf  ft  Jiff  d<Jefl  Reft 

I I  ftt  fRft  (hr el  tgiHefU  ft  ft  nuclear  tests  eft  f  I  ftt  RF  ftt  R?  fftf  RF  ^ft  Ref 

t  fttr  Rtlft  5R  feRR  ftftt  f ,  gfftR  eft  atmosphere  ftt,  gfftR  %  Rhh.i  eft  ffR  tfRsr 
ftftt  f ,  ftt  RTef  eTRF  ft  Rftt  f ,  Rft  R5T  R|Rftftt  l^fttftfRRr^ftfftlft#Ref 
RR  ft  gf  RR^R  fffftt  ftf  AjHIstis!  ft^ftf  ^ft  eTRF  ft  ^RIRef  |f  ftt  fftf  RR  R  ^ftffttf 
ftft  3ftr  geeft  ^ft  eRR  ft  ftt  I  ftt  RFfttR  eft  Ref  f  ^I¥  I  f  ft  ^R  e[|ef 

Rft  Rt  Rif,  3R  Rtf  ftft  fftefftR  R  ft  fRRR  ftR,  ftt  ffterfftR  WT  ft  Rft 

73.  See  The  Hindu ,  31  October  1961,  p.  1  cols  1  and  2.  Another  report  in  The  Hindu  on  1 
November  1961  (p.  1  cols  1  &  2)  said:  “Khrushchev  told  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Congress  in  Moscow  today  [3 1  October]  that  Russian  scientists  had  miscalculated  and 
set  off  a  nuclear  bomb  of  more  than  50  megatons  yesterday  [30  October]  .  He  declared 
that  he  would  not  get  angry  with  them  for  this.” 
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Etfcr  fer  3  ffsrt  #  ft  w  ^  jetRut  ^  trf  Ft,  fr3t 

f^T  5ET  %  ^  3RERT  TFT,  ^  RtRT  ^T#f  TFT  I  Ft  ^Ef  FR  TRE  FRTEt  RE 
I FET <^ETT  if,  ^PRJT if  RlR|tf 

^  i  ^Nr  *t  rf  Tn^  ^  i  tfa  tRt  4l?&  re,  Ri^m  sew  ftE  ft  RtrfitRT  Rtt  frrt 

'JO'  RTE%  RR,  FERET  W  RR,  FFT  ERE  FRTft  W  F*t  I  #E  FERET  RTt 

R^tf  ^TRfrTTT  FT,  FtRT  I  RT#E  I  F^T  3TRRT  #  g^E  ERTTERT  gf^EET  RET 1 1  FT  #T  gERtf 
R%  fitwRTfr  #7  JpRE  RTt  ETEFTTf  #E  ftFRRT  3  *t  #  ddd4l^  1 1  FT,  f^E#  RET 
RE  FE%  EER  Eft  RT%,  Rt  ETR  $  #E  ftft  I  EtfoE  ^ftRT  FRIT#  RE  Rftf  #  ETR  fe#  RRR 
■*ft  Ett  dlil  RT  ETET  %5EE  %  Ft?ft  t  EiffE  d§d  Ftrft  tf  Rift  Ftrft  ftR  FT  (ft  dHfl  ¥,  -3ftT 
#T  ETEET  I  EtfcR  REE  FR  <ftRT  ETEEt  RE  REEt  Rft  RTt%9T  ^  Ft  F#FT  RRT  Ft, 
R?tR-R?rR  REt,  Etf%R  <|RPRT  TT  TRSjsrf  I,  FqET  I,  RrgEF  I,  TR|frT  RR  EIT 1 1%  FETE 
E#RETRftRl^,  ETTRTfoREtFt  FERET  FTftFT  RRR  $  FtFT  1 1  Ft  ?ET  FEF  %  RE^t 
ETEEt  EE  Eft  3ttE  F*>ftE  Rtf  %  FERET  F#FT  FTRR  #ET  FR  EE,  #Tf  EE  I 

FRE-FHE  Eft  RTft  RTEEt  RTF  ^t,  ?IW  EtER  F#  2TT  ^,  EtfoET  ERtfo  f^ETR 
^f  nft  gf  sff  W  ERF,  FTRT  4f  Ft  RrEET  -3TRff  I  #E,  FITEER  RF  3TEEFTET  RTEEft  3ftE 
ftfEEft  ETETt  Eft  R<jt?il  EftF  ^Ef  g«TTRE  Ft,  -3ftT  f^RT  -TTR  ^  W  TT3T  %  3TEFT  ’tfed’  Rtf^F 
FRPT  TcT  #  ^  EFT  ^,  FF  '3TFREt  ^FTRE  Ft,  Rtfi%  TJ^t  FFF  %  FF  WT  'jfT  3TFJT 
Ft  '3ftT  FTT  ?TFR  FET  ^f,  f^TRRJ?T  RFf^  Fd*tl  TTFlt  RgtfiHd  3tt,  RRET  FT 
FRIT  Ft  I 
ddte-F! 


[Translation  begins: 

Brothers,  Sisters,  Citizens  of  Delhi, 

I  am  here  at  the  invitation  .of  [Chief  Commissioner]  Saheb.74  He  has  told  me 
many  [recording  indistinct]  one,  that  you  have  named  it  [recording  indistinct]. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  hospitals  because  of  what  they  can  do  for  the 
people.  The  city  of  Delhi,  apart  from  being  the  capital  of  India,  conjures  up  the 
history  of  thousands  of  years.  It  has  become  a  system,  a  link  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  There  are  so  many  memories  which  are  indelibly  marked  in 
our  minds  and  hearts.  We  have  had  our  ups  and  downs  and  yet  we  have  gone 
on.  So  I  was  drawn  here  for  all  these  reasons.  There  is  one  more  thing.  As  the 
Chief  Commissioner  pointed  out,  doing  good  earns  merit.  So  we  are  all 
shareholders  in  that  merit  though  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  so  easy  to  earn  merit. 
If  it  were,  everyone  in  the  world  would  become  a  saint.  You  have  to  work 
harder  and  face  challenges  for  that. 

74.  See  fn  72  in  this  section. 
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The  Chief  Commissioner  mentioned  some  big  hospitals  and  small  ones. 
Not  that  there  is  any  controversy.  But  if  there  were  a  choice  I  would  be  in 
favour  of  small  hospitals.  Obviously,  it  is  not  possible  in  Delhi.  There  is  no 
alternative  to  big  hospitals  for  the  large  cities.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  are  no 
proper  arrangements  in  the  rural  areas  for  treatment  of  patients.  Some  hospitals 
are  coming  up  but  they  are  not  adequate.  There  are  only  two  solutions.  One  is 
to  open  small  hospitals  which  can  be  affiliated  to  a  large  city  hospital.  We  need 
not  spend  too  much  on  the  small  hospitals  in  buying  costly  equipment,  etc. 
There  is  no  need  for  all  that.  They  are  available  in  the  bigger  hospitals.  The 
small  hospitals  should  be  able  to  treat  minor  ailments.  In  any  case,  90-95%  of 
the  ailments  are  minor.  The  more  complicated  cases  can  be  referred  to  the  city 
hospitals. 

The  other  alternative — and  this  is  something  to  which  I  am  drawn  more 
and  more — is  to  have  mobile,  ambulatory  services.  The  big  city  hospitals  should 
send  out  mobile  vans  fitted  with  doctors  and  nurses  to  the  rural  area  to  treat 
patients  and  to  transport  others  who  cannot  be  treated  there.  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  this  hospital  to  this  course  because  we  can  get  a  number 
of  mobile  vans  for  the  amount  that  we  would  spend  on  building  a  hospital  and 
expert  medical  care  could  be  made  available  to  far-flung  areas.  This  would 
benefit  a  large  number  of  people.  There  are  specially  fitted  vans  even  for  dental 
care  though  not  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  area  so  far.  The  Health 
Minister  is  not  here.  So  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  behind  his  back.  But  I  do 
not  know  if  the  Health  Ministry  has  paid  attention  to  having  ambulatory  services, 
which  I  feel  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  such  a  vast  country.  We  cannot 
wait  for  years  for  hospitals  to  come  up  everywhere.  They  will  come  up  gradually. 
But  ambulatory  services  could  ensure  that  everyone  gets  medical  care  faster. 
We  must  cover  all  the  villages  of  India  under  this  scheme  while  continuing  to 
build  small  hospitals  wherever  possible. 

I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  place — it  is  about  sixty  miles  or  so  away 
from  Delhi  in  Uttar  Pradesh — but  there  have  been  complaints  here  that  we 
spend  far  too  much  money  on  building  hospitals  and  that  we  should  build 
cheaper  and  better  hospitals.  So  a  few  individuals  took  up  the  challenge  and 
went  to  this  village  and  selected  a  piece  of  land.  I  am  talking  about  non¬ 
governmental  effort.  They  talked  to  the  village  panchayat  about  the  running  of 
the  hospitals  with  the  cooperation  of  the  people,  which  is  the  best  way.  Gone 
are  the  days  when  everything  was  in  the  hands  of  government  officials.  The 
panchayat  liked  the  idea  and  even  promised  to  collect  some  money  for  building 
the  hospitals.  When  I  heard  about  it,  I  felt  that  good  work  was  being  done  and 
I  too  promised  to  give  them  a  government  grant.  But  they  refused  the  money 
politely.  This  was  quite  an  extraordinary  thing  because  usually  there  is  a  clamour 
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on  all  sides  for  the  government  to  do  everything.  Anyhow,  the  hospital  was 
built  without  any  financial  assistance  from  the  government.  It  does  not  have 
costly  equipment  like  X-ray  machines  and  so  on.  They  may  have  got  it  later.  I 
do  not  know.  But  they  did  not  have  all  that  in  the  beginning.  It  was  a  small  20- 
bedded  hospital  equipped  to  treat  minor  ailments  but  extremely  clean  and  well 
run.  The  staff  members  were  all  honorary.  I  think  they  have  spent  about  one- 
fifth  or  one-tenth  of  what  we  do  on  hospitals  built  by  the  PWD.  The  construction 
was  completed  quickly.  As  far  as  I  remember,  the  total  expenditure  was  only 
about  forty-five  thousand  or  so  including  the  cost  of  the  building  and  equipment, 
etc.  Soon  the  other  villages  were  also  interested  and  asked  these  people  to  build 
hospitals  far  their  villages  with  their  money. 

So,  as  you  can  see,  such  efforts  are  catching.  There  is  no  impact  when 
officials  go  into  the  villages  and  sit  at  a  table  giving  orders.  We  can  give  financial 
assistance.  But  the  best  way  to  go  about  these  things  is  when  the  complete 
responsibility  is  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  So  they  became  interested  in 
seeing  that  the  institution  is  well  run.  The  people  learn  in  the  process  and  the 
entire  system  of  functioning  changes.  They  learn  by  experience,  by  shouldering 
responsibilities. 

I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  this.  We  must  try  to  adopt  this  method.  I 
do  not  know  if  any  hospital  in  Delhi  has  ambulatory  services.  The  big  hospitals 
are  no  doubt  necessary.  But  why  should  we  not  make  an  effort  to  cover  the 
entire  state  of  Delhi  which  is  not  very  large  with  ambulatory  services  so  that 
there  is  not  a  single  village  where  medical  care  is  available  to  the  people  two  or 
three  times  a  week?  I  feel  that  we  should  have  a  national  health  service  in  India 
as  there  is  in  Europe.  I  do  not  say  that  we  should  copy  them.  But  we  can  learn 
from  the  system  that  obtains  in  countries  like  England  where  every  citizen  is 
entitled  to  free  medical  care.  They  spend  a  great  deal  on  that.  We  can  expand  it 
rapidly  by  training  people  after  primary  or  secondary  education  for  health  care. 
It  is  true  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient  resources  at  the  moment.'  But  we  must 
expand  the  services  gradually.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  see  to  it 
that  the  essential  minimum  needs  of  every  individual  are  fulfilled.  Today  many 
villages  do  not  even  get  clean  drinking  water.  They  have  to  trudge  miles  to  get 
a  bucket  of  water.  The  people  must  be  provided  with  ordinary  amenities  at 
least. 

We  have  adopted  planning  and  gone  in  for  large  schemes  in  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  off  shoots.  We  build  huge  plants  so  that  smaller  industries  may  get 
a  boost.  There  is  a  very  wide  gap  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots  today. 
We  must  ensure  that  a  few  basic  amenities  like  health  services,  education, 
food,  drinking  water  and  a  dwelling,  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  must  be 
available  to  everyone  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  strong  and  stable 
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society.  I  do  not  want  that  we  should  stop  at  that.  But  some  things  must  be 
commonly  available  to  everyone. 

So  I  would  like  to  repeat  once  again  that  it  is  all  very  well  to  build  huge  big 
hospitals  like  the  Irwin  hospital  and  others  in  Delhi.  But  you  must  pay  attention 
to  the  rural  areas.  Perhaps  ambulatory  services  will  be  the  answer  to  this 
problem. 

When  I  was  coming  here  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  hospital  building,  my 
mind  was  preoccupied  with  the  thoughts  of  the  nuclear  test  which  has  been 
undertaken  in  the  Soviet  Union.  You  must  have  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers 
this  morning.75  Nobody  knows  how  it  will  affect  everyone  now  and  in  the 
future.  The  radioactive  fallout  can  have  terrible  consequences,  especially  for 
children  and  unborn  babies.  They  may  be  born  with  all  kinds  of  deformities  or 
suffer  from  grave  maladies.  So  I  see  a  strange  world  around  us.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  are  devising  new  methods  for  the  betterment  of  the  human  condition 
with  the  help  of  science.  But  on  the  other  hand,  science  is  being  used  to  create 
weapons  and  technologies  to  kill  and  maim  and  ruin  mankind.  Nobody  knows 
which  will  win  in  the  end. 

I  was  deeply  grieved  to  read  about  the  nuclear  test  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
there  is  no  argument  which  can  be  advanced  to  convince  anyone  of  its  rightness 
when  it  is  patently  wrong.  Reasons  of  security  or  military  power  is  no  argument. 
Others  will  copy  them  and  the  matter  will  keep  escalating.  It  is  an  old  truth 
which  we  may  or  may  not  learn,  that  one  wrong  cannot  be  combated  by 
another  wrong.  It  only  worsens  the  situation.  The  best  example  is  of  these 
nuclear  tests.  It  is  bad  in  itself  and  vitiates  the  atmosphere  in  the  world 
completely.  Nobody  knows  where  it  will  lead  us.  Secondly,  I  am  grieved  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  gone  ahead  with  these  tests  in  spite  of  an  appeal  from  the 
United  Nations  and  other  nations.  The  sad  thing  is  that  though  nuclear  weapons 
may  not  be  used  in  the  near  future,  the  fear  that  a  nuclear  war  may  break  out  at 
any  time  pervades  the  world.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  complete  annihilation 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  undreamt  of  progress  on  the  other.  This  is  a  great 
dilemma.  There  is  no  other  course  open  to  us  except  to  try  to  do  our  duty  as 
far  as  we  understand  it.  It  is  obvious  that  when  we  are  facing  grave  difficulties 
ourselves,  it  would  be  insolent  of  us  to  try  to  advise  others,  yet  we  can  express 
an  opinion  if  we  are  asked.  But  we  feel  hesitant  to  give  advice  about  complex 
problems  as  if  we  know  best  and  the  others  are  wrong.  However  it  is  a  well- 
tried  out  principle,  a  law  of  nature,  that  if  the  right  path  is  followed  with  a  clear 
conscience,  it  is  bound  to  have  good  results.  So  we  try  to  follow  the  path  that 
we  have  chalked  out  for  ourselves  in  the  hope  that  it  will  influence  others  too. 

75.  See  fn  73  in  this  section. 
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I  have  been  rambling  about  many  things  which  are  uppermost  in  my  mind 
even  though  perhaps  this  is  not  the  proper  occasion  for  it.  Anyhow  I  congratulate 
the  hospital  authorities  and  the  Delhi  State  once  again.  The  name  that  you  have 
chosen  in  memory  of  Govind  Ballabh  Pant  is  excellent  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
good  work  will  be  done  here  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country  which  he  served  so 
well. 

Jai  Hind! 

Translation  ends] 


10.  In  New  Delhi:  Dreaming  of  the  Future  of  India76 

RIF#  gfl#  #3  g#t, 

<sm  f  gF#  g#  g^Ftt  ?g  gg?  f#trag  3  stftt  f  i  RFf-gt#  g#  ggt 

I  g#  WFTT  g?t  WTOT  I,  RgRt  ftgRT  oftT  #§Rt  f#  Rggft  f^T  #Rt  it  7#  I? 
3T#  ^t  gj®  cRFt  f#  R#  Rtf  MR  ^gTt,g##T%t#f#gFT  gt# 

gg  §3TT  2JT,  7F#g  ggRT  gg  R#  #T  %  1 1  RF  #  g#  Jgsfr  gft  gig 

I  ggff#  ggft  gig%  gg^r  g?r  g$g  3tMg>d  g#  I  #tr  F*tgrr  w  I  fit  gtt  wgg 
gft,  1st  #  gg  #g  ggt-^gt  gft  ^rr^r,  ggt-^gf  %  ftg  gtff  gftr  ftggt?  #  #  l?r  gft 
stflg  gg#  t  #t?  g#  gft  ##t  gg#  1 1  gg  #  gpj#  gig  I  fit  #ggg  ot  gt# 
%  mcRcT  gg#  I  #3  'SRPT-^FFT  gt#  %  5#r  #  R#  f ,  #tT  FRtg  W  I  1st  gtf 
gggt  i  #  g?t  rf  gggg  tf?ff  gg  #t  I  rtc#  g#  tor  Ft#  1 1 

gig#  f#ngg  gggtgtggi  fri!  1st  #  gitg  hfi^rn  gg  gi  rtf#  git,  fig# 
##  f#  g#  gig#  ?g  rr  #  ifit  fr  gp?  ##  gtr  #f  g§g  g#  gg?  tft,  #t 
ggg  #gr  g#  rr  rfrr  g?r  lit#,  #f#?g  gg?  rfr  g?t#  #  g?g  g?iR  g?#  gtr  gg 
g?tf  g?rg  g#  ggr#  #t^  g?R  #  ^rtT,  gg  ##  #  gig  #tl  %  #  gg#  gg>,  gg? 
g#r  Ft  rrt  I,  fegr  ft  rrt  t#g?tig?TRg?#,  gf?g?TRg?#  fig#  ##-##  g§g 
Ft#  I  #  I#  #f  ##t  ft  rrt  1 1  gg  #  ggg  fr#  ggftg  gigggT  g#  gsi^  gg  gggr 
gt  #  gg?  #1:  #  g#  gF#-gff#?#  g?#  t  gggg  #  fm  im#  gg#  t  #  ##  FflFig 

#  gi^  #  gggg  gggg  gg#  #gi  g#  #  ggtgi  Igt  5|g  #g  #  #gT  1 1  fr#r 


76.  Speech,  3 1  October  1961,  at  the  Sardar  Patel  Vidyalaya  in  New  Delhi  on  Sardar  Patel’s 
birth  anniversary.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  7568,  7569,  NM  No.  1515. 

77.  Vidyabehn  Shah,  President,  Gujarat  Education  Society,  New  Delhi,  which  manages  the 
Sardar  Patel  Vidyalaya. 
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#  sgg>  FE  EEST  st  FTR  FEE  ER  #t  Sf  #  #  FE#  EE  if  f##t  Rid  tf,  fcEdi  ET#t 

I  FE  EEST  s#  Ff#  si#  FEE  FTRFT  Ft#  EKE  ##T  SFI  ETE  sir  ERST?  #  TRI  E## 
ElE#  #  ^TRft  1 1  #  SR#-  EE  ETRETT  ERf#  EFTTET  #  FE#  1%  %cTT  Sf,  FE#  ## 
s#  #3f  #  Et  FTETET  #,  FE#  ETTST-ETm  FE#  ##  FE  FE  S$T  if  Wt  sf  -SETT  RE? 
S|t  ERM  EE  ETEET  ET#  sf  I  FT#  FR##  §£  sf#  #SFT  TET#  #T  E#  #,  f#T 

F#t  #,  f#r  wt  sr  i  ?ft  eft  eetet  sir  fitet  tit#  e#  sf#  #  e#  ^t  if 

#TT  #ET  SIT,  s#T  EE?  f#  #t  SRsf  #  #  FE  EEST  Sf#  ^  FR  s#  it  E#  #  sf# 

#  I  g#  sir  |  f%  dR  c#  #E,  SR#  %  ETET-f#T  sit  SFI#  if  T#  #,  #  FE'  TW 
##  sTEEff  %  ERT  TRT  SRTt  sft,  ST§TT  SRI  #E?  ETE  #  STT  FEEE  fI#  strt  EFTT  SRT 

#  sjt  #  sp  FTE#  ESI  if  E#  Sf  i^T  sit  FTTET#  #  #q  Ft#  FT#  FE#  #  ETE  FtET 
sit  ■3ftT  sf?T  s#  #  TTTE  F#T  SIT  I 

#  ef  ee  sr#  g#  er  fit#  I,  f#r  wr  w  Ff#  fete  t?T  err-  Ft  eet, 

ESI  #  WIT  TRE  SIT  art#  SET  sit  #  W  w,  ##E  FElt  FETT  S[t-S[t  sf#  §#,  s# 
SFR,  ?E  t?T  SFt  #E?-#E?  WET,  sp##  FETE  ^$T  EF#  ETE#  if  s§F  f#5f  ET  W 
SE  EJE  SfT#  if-FfeET  SIJE,  T##t  EJE,  f#STT  E#  stt  SEE#  E#  sit  I  Et  SIF  EE  sf# 
ER#  #  F?#  t?T  SIJE  EFT  ##  #  ET#t  FE##  f#STT  sp#t  E#t  t  FT#  FE  FEW  E# 
t  f#  E#  STRT  #  FRT  SEtf  f#TT  SRET  E#  T#TT  Et  TS£E  E#  ERT  t  Ff#  FTT  EE? 
%  S(FET  EltET  I 

Et  E^ET  Et  EMI  ^tsE  ^  dlfeE  ftiT  E$E  FEET  t  ft?  E^ET  ^f  FtET  SfET  %?  sj^ft 
f$TETT  Ft#  I,  SRT  EFt  Ft,  STET  ##t  Ft?  spiff#  #  WT^sisf  t,  #EET  #T  EFET 
Ft#  3EST$sicF  t  #T  FE  EFF  %  #ET  Eif|TT  f##gFWtFt##t^gFE  Eft# 
%  #  f#  #E  ET^E  Ft  g#  EttT  Et  gE  #  sif  #  ^gr  wt  ##  I  #Et  snt  Ft 
ET#  I,  ?r#  #  EEgE  #,  EEFT  #  #T  EE  #,  f#TRT  #  #T  #  #?  EFT  %  g# 
3Rft-3TS#  -3TTS#  3T#  #R  ER#  SJ#  gE  ##t  I  f#EET  ###  FEET  #  WT  SFIE 
SET#  I  #  SFIE  SFETT  FtET  I  spit  SFIE  #  Ft  #  #RET  EFET 1 1 TE#  si#  f#  ^E  EFT 
E^E  if  SE#  ESF#  cFT  SFIE  SFTt,  sisf  EE  EEE  Sf#,  SFT##t  E#  #  EF^f  f#T  #  E# 
ETE#  #  g#  f#3T#  ET#  t,  gE  FEEtI  sf#  #  #T  f#T  FTET-FT#  gE  FR#  ## 
SR#  EEt  #  I  #T3SFT,  #nt  %  #ET  ^  ET  #E  SIJE  E#  ##  SR#  ESFR  SR# 
I,  F^R-OTT  #  #E  ESER  sr#  |  #  ##  gtT  #ti  f#  |,  ER#  I  srrt,  F#f#R 
#E  F#  t  FTtT  #  #  FEE  SR#  f  ##  jq  1 1  t^i  iR#  ^#f  #  TJER,  ##? 
FR  g5#  sf#  E#  f#  gE  gE  EETFTt  ET  #  #  if  E#  srf  ESFET !  if  SIFT  SFT  E# 
TRITEE#  g##E  E#  ET  JE  if  E#  EHI  TREET  g  FftT  dgd  SFR  if  E#  sft  ESFET 
|l  FT,  EF  STR  EEFT  tt  Eft  I,  TftTsT  #  EEE  FEET  1 1  FR  TR  SFR  gf#IT  if  FT  ter 
FEE#  E#  #TI  EERT,  SIJE  E#  I,  ##E  SF#  E  SF#  sfr  #  ?gg  FRR  #T§ET  #ET 

I I  #  FTRFt  T|g  FR#  ETF  #  E#  #T  Ft#  EEE  #  sftfT  sigE  E#  I  F#f#R  #E  I, 

grr  sie#  t,  eser  sie#  t,  efse  sie#  t  Ft#  eet-spit  si#  sf#  t,  f#  trf  #t  eje 
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TTlt  RRR  1 1  (JR  faff  tt?T  3  Rt  TtTRtR  Rt-Rt  cbKCtd  RR  R>l«gHI  I  Rt  TtRT 

RTR  W I  RiftT  -3TFT  Pl=bMdl  I  g?  $  R%  RtT  Tt  #7  RTEt  RTtBT  fttRRT  RTRT  I,  Rpft 
RTTTT  tt  F3TRTT  I,  ftiT  RTTTt  #?f  RR#  |,  RTT%  RTfTR  eft  HR  RRR  #RT  I R  I  RT#  TFT?# 

I  f#  TTtRT-RT#  R#  R#I#  #R  |(  |,  ##R  TTtRT-RT#  f#Tft  #>T  ^  R  #  #  RttR  RT# 
R#  #ft  RTT  ^T  Rbf,  Rtf#R  R#  tt  #  %?T  RRR  R#  RTT  TTRTRT  I  RTtRT  TTtRT-RT# 
%  Rf#TT  R#T#  I  #T  Rt  f^rq;  I  TTtRT-RT#  #  f#R#  R^t  ##  I,  TJR  RR#  R%-RRR 
^  RTRRR  #,  #  R#  RTRR I  Rtf#R  efttf  RRR  Rtt  #R  R#  I,  ##R  'RTfFT  RRR  R^t  #RT 

I I  #  #  ter  ##  rrrr  rr#  rt#  #trrt  #rt  rtrt  #rt,  trrt  #rt  #  rrrr  tist 

I,  #T  I,  sjRH  I,  R?f#  I  HR  RTt%  Tt  RR#  1 1  3TTRR5RT  Rtt  <|#RT  #  #RT  RTTRT  I, 

■3#  #  ##  t,  #ft  f  | 


#  RF  HR  #TR  #  #RT  1 1  #  f#TRT  fR  ###  3TR^  T^  3r  #T  RTR  3  RTT#R 
RT#  RFT  RRRT  #  jJR  3T#  R##  3TRR  t#T  RR  3T#  RRR##  R#  #d#  #  f#5? 
RT#fT  |  FT#R  RR  #?#  RR  #RR  #HHT  I  T<§R-RT#tR  #  FT#  'JR  HHRRT  FRTRT 
I,  TO  RtRT  I  HHRtt  #T  F#  Rt  HR  t  RR  R#  RTRHT  f#  TJR  RT  RRR  RRT  felR 
##  1%  T#  TtRRfjR  #  FlRT  RlfFR  R#f  R#f  #T  R%  ##  #  f#T  TTTH  FtRTT  I 
#T  TR^f  R#  R1R  RF  #R  RT#  %  Tf#  FTTRTR  TFRT  R#R,  ##  TRRT  R##  #*;  # 
RTTH  TstRT  R^f  RF#  #RT-#RT  #  FTTRT  Fft  R^f  RTR^,  Rt  IRJ  RTRT  ^  %  Rfl% 

I,  Rft  R§tf  'ift  R#RR  FRTT  RFT I  Rt  RTt  R^ft  RRT  R#  #RT  RTUft,  ^ 

RRR  FTTRT  RT%Fi,  FTT^  RRR  FRRR  Ft  RTTRT  I,  RTt^  ^ft  RRR  Ft  T^R  ^  RTFT  RR  Rf%RR 
FRR^t  TFRft  F  RftT  ?lRkl  RF  FRTRft  F  I 

^feR  FRlF  TTTRF  Rt  TTRTRT  |-gR  RFT  F^F  R%  ^RT  T^RT  t  RFt  Ft  RTR  tM 
f%  f^REt  RFFt  I?  RTTRT  ^  FTT  TTRR  RFR  TTlt  F  f%  Rt  RHt  TRjRT  F  RFt  RTF,  w 
t  ^Tt  ^  ^1lrl  t,  end  ^1 1 rl  t  \3^cb  f%TT,  slid 

t  Hfcd  ^  <doy1  rjt  1 1  ^TF  ^ft  WfT  do  fid  %  6Hli  ^ 

%  ddMI  ilfcbd  F^T  dlod  f  T{^  FM-FTsT  H  I  FR-  FFf  FT  ^T 

3  ^T-%T  Ft,  FT  d#  t%  ^TFT  Wt  Ft,  FfteTT  Ft,  W#  ^t  %T  FFRT 
dlfFl,  F%  WE  H  I  do  I  ftRTT  FFT  F  dH  FF,  3TF5t  FRT  t  ^TF  I  ^TTF  Fit  it  3TTT 
#T  I  f^RIot  I#  ftFUT,  FFFt  ftlRT  U%it  I^T^T  Ft  Tft  1 1  FT  ^T^T  ITFt 
I,  if  Ft^  #  HIT  I7i%^T  FI  FM  I5t  HIT  IT  itlT  M,  FI 
Ft  ilT  ^  I  #T  IF  Tltl  #T  3F%  #T  itf  FFFT  it  IIT  #T 
It i  ItH  IF  ITI  TUI  %,  FI  FFt  %  I  Itr  Fit  IFT  IF  Hi  Ft  FI  3TR  I  ^ttll 
l-irfltl  F  I  IcT  #1  Fit  it  Fill  |  IF  lit  irfl  #F  Fit  it  I 

tttt  ifl  IF  tt  5F  1 1  II-ttl  ift  IF,  IF  ITI  TH  I,  fll^fl  I,  FT  FF 
tl  t  FFt  H  ITFt  1 1  FT,  It  HI  I JFI I  it  W  tl  ttll  IT  Ft  FFIT 
HT  FFTT,  it  3TH  H  IT  Fid  I  t,  it  IFF  Ft  it  IFF  FIT,  FFt  It  FI  III  I 
iflF  it  lift  3TR  Fid  I  I  IF  iftl  It  3TR  flFt  ^  IF  IF,  IF  it  t  H  JTTtt 
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gfiaT  at  am  taa  ?T  #  t,  ai  inr  *f,  aft  gf%dT  g  dF  art  ag  aa  rg  f , 

sM-sMt  aa#  ^TTcft  I  3TTT  fe#  $1FF  d>0  grEfT  #TdT  t,  c§0  d#  §PPJT  I,  Wf  dtif 

dTF  %  atd  ^  1  at  Fdai  it  F?d>-F<?dT  d3?HI  %  fTt  di  didl  d>  dlJl  Ft  dli  atfsjdt 

aftT  gt^T  FadT-Fa^  ag  TT,  ag  t  dT  dt  dm  adT  dT  Tim  ?f  I  [Laughter] 

ata  if  FT#ig  cpfdT  ffat  aif  asat  %  if  fig;aTaT  aftr  atar  iTtasat  if  % 

di)^  «r>=ai  IHHstdl  %  fTt  g  dt  gat  3TdTF,  ifTT  dT-aTd  aritT  %,  dt  11  id  %,  dt  dt  d^l 

arm  d^i  I’,  dt  Pict>*-ui  audit  atm  ag  %,  dF  atm  di  dii  d£l  |f,  d  idd^Hi 
ai  ata  t  afg  aF  ga#  gfidT  ai  aid  t  g  tarn  g  rg  1 1  a^  aft  aastaT  atfgr 
%  g  aM  atiagt  otf  ag  gaT  I,  iif  %  ap  gtaa  fig  aidT  I,  arm  gaT  I,  at 
aiait  atm  %  amt  ata  %  i  ga  a#  ff?T  g  aftr  ar  %  a#  arat  rg[g  g  attfT  g,  arm 
<gm  Iddldl  %,  ar^  dtt%  dFd^  FT,  dF  rtd  dt%  1 1  gadt  Fdtr  ittl  ($4  FtdT  %,  g^FlT 
dT-dTd  dd,  dd5  ^§T  dd,  dtdt  dd,  ^fdt  t,  dgaf  dT  dit  FtdT  I  dt  atd  dF  dt  idT  tfdf 
FtdT  %  g*Ftt  vKdT  dT  mi  Tt  atTdT  %,  dd  idT  F  d,  dli  dT-dtd  tai,  dd?  dtlF  aflr, 
3ta  aa  ga  at  g  aa  gat  atat  ana  %  tar  drat  I  fortir,  tg  ga  ar  irtT  rasT  §atT 
afTrr  dr  ft  gat  i  ftarfT  art  asaa  dT  FtFdTT  dd  attar  ag  fT-tt  dTfgt  ^t  dr,  d  d%  dtT  i 
am  aar,  ar#  aat  <50  ata  dm  I,  dT  aTTrT  at  iFdd  %  TmT-rffTT  I,  iga  a#  art 
I  dT0,  dF  ’TT  did  ^Tdt  de?T  t,  dF  ^fT  gild)  gPtdl  %,  d4T  gfidT  if  FT  gd>  dtT  d|0 
dddr  dT%d  ^1%  t§T  dd  dd  dt,  t?T  dd  rtTdTd  dt  aftr  dddd  #  dt,  d  dt  dT  fit# 
aftr  %  ddd  rT  dT  rFdT  t,  dt  did  <fld)  d^T  F  I 

dt  Fdit  rrtdi'  dT  dt-d|  dH  I,  ftt  di  deft  arm  ddidT,  gg:  dr§T,  rpr  %§t, 
fdni  dd  dftd  TF  rt^,  dd?  dft#  d  1%,  dtT^  4t*lli  d  ri  dT  d|d  ddT  FT  dTi, 

aftr  dtrd  dif  afTr  tiiT  dT,  dTdf  dTi'  aftr  ddd  dardt  TTst  diT  arid  dgri'  dri  i  dd 
gd  dFT  r^g  if  dgi  fT,  r^g  ^  dTF  gdif  %  dgd  mt  gim  dd#d  ^  dTif  dT 
aftr  qf  dt  <£,  ddd  rM  Frif^td  rtd  m-ddF-d^F  drrr  mi-finag  %  dTa  fitr 
gd  drrd  ^  ifara  g  fidarttg  ddd  dtri  %  f^g  d  ddd  dtri  di  ^0  d  ap?  1 
did  dt!  dT  m  rtddT  fT  aftr  rrrd  g*Ftd  ^t  wd  ft  #r  dd  it  fT  i 

rfT  g  dFT  g>Fig  did  3m  atTdT  aftr  dEdT  di  rtTdg  itat,  gd  rntg  fT  a^g  gg 
dgdmrggt,  mggdlgR  daft-driT  dt  daT-ftBdTa  it  fdtdT  ari  1 1  gg  arr# 
fen  d#f  I,  FdT-fgtdTd  dfr  fitdr  dff  I  gfed  gat  did  di  ftRdr  I  gg  Tdt  dig  gg 
did,  g^T  dTd  d  di:  ddTfe  at  gt  g#  I,  rng  amiT  itr  dTdT  1 1  fartt  di  sittaT 
idT,  tjg  dTddt  dF  dTt  git  I,  aftr  art,  ddr-darttd  g  atiT  amr  g  #r  ^0  f^T  gt 
d#f  I,  d§d  mat  a#  maT  d#d  1  at  aaTfe  mat  arg  g  at  na  drmr  dFdf  g 

1 1  [Laughter] 

aftr  t  at  gtaat  ffdt  Ftii  iar  g  gg  gd  a^  g  feta  atgg  ag-  r^a  aT  rt 
g  r^a  atg  f  aftr  atfstd)  aidd  aftr  g  idit  g  g  I  aftr  aa  gd  a%  gi  aa  gd 
dtra  at  atat  aaratTg  1  TTa  Fdtd  aaat  I?  g$T  aaat  I  atiT  a  and  %,  atag 
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333  3%  3t33,  333  %  I  eft  (E)3H  t  f3  E  333  TW I  33  333T  3%t  Etf  %3T  F%% 
E3T3T3E35trE3TFt3TE,  %3T  Ft%  I,  353  E?t  Ft3T  t,  35%ff  f%5t33  333  37# 
E  33  §>%  }31%-Et%  3%  f%33T  I,  3335  3%33  %,  333%  %F33  %  I  35R33% I  33333% 
E  TTDT  W  f%53T  35t%  E  Et  3FT  %  Etf  Pl3dE)  E  I  Et  %9T  333  %  ^T5T?TT  I,  fEtt 
%9T  ^  3%%35  333  35t%  3T%  I  Et  %9T  3353  333T  I,  fEtt  %9T  E  3%%35  33?!#  #3 

E,  Et  cgtj  3%  3><E  E  Et  El9tl  %  3%  E  I 

m  3TF3353  33  33(3 1,  333353  33  3R3 

E 1  353  33  3Tt3  E>3T  F3TT,  353  3ft  33%  3T3T  353  E  3>dl  FTTT?  3<t%  §3  ^fT  3tt 
3%  Ft  53T3%%,  f%5t  §3  3t3  353  33  3Tt3  Ft  3T3%%,  3%t  3F  3  ltd  Ft  dldl  Et  R35  3%t 
3T3  I,  3R3  33  335  335FT  Ft3TlE3353333TtFT3T3353T3E  3313  Et  Et  3FT 
3#  33ft,  933  Ft  3%t  Et,  Et  3FT  ^  EET  333  EE  f ,  3FT  Ei  EET  3pt  3T3  EET  E  I  eft 
3ft%  3%  EE:  FT  f%33T3T  “3K3  333  3%  33”  I  ft,  %35  3T  Et  E  FFtT,  33%  3TE  35t% 
33T,  Et  EE  33%  ’P’  3F  3Tt3  333  3%3 1  fEtT3%  33  333%  §33%  ?  3E%  3#  f ,  3% 
E,  3[t-3'f ,  313  3t3TTt  3t%-3'%  Ft%  1 1  [Laughter]  Et  33  EE  33%  3313  f%53T, 
393  f%53T  f%5  3K3  333  #3  I  Et  335  3333  3%  Et,  333%  333  E  3#  333T  33T 
33T3  %,  F3t-33t  %3T  f%5t  53#t  35F1  33ft  I  3T3T  333  I 

EE  333  333%  313  I,  33%  I,  35FT  3%  33%  I  3Tt3  3T3T?  §*3%  3T3  3%,  fE% 
3%,  3%9T  3%,  35FT  3%? 

f%5t  353FT  3%,  35FT  3%  33%  I  333  I  Et  F3  3tF  %  3§3  Et  335  33% 
33T3-33T3  Et%  tE  I  f%5t 

33fft  E  Et  3jS5  3%9TT3  Ft  3%,  §3%  EE  33T%t  %  35F%  3%  333  3%f  3%f  33T3 
fE,  F3%  3%  31%  E  33T  F?  [Laughter] 

Et  E%  35F1  333%  3T3  E,  E%  35FT  3T3T  3T3T  Et  3§3  Etf  E,  3T3T  3T3T  F3T3  %9T 
35F%  E,  %9T  ft  331  I?  ft,  %9T  E  f%3133  3FI?  Et  I  3%t  E3J-3g31  3fEEt  I  %tt 
3%-3f  33t  I,  9TFt  I,  333  I,  3T3  I,  f3  I  3%t  33  3T%  3Tt3  3%  I  33Tt  %  %f  I 
3T3  %f3  3T3T  3>FT  %  3tFT  33i  %,  33R  %  f%3133  3FTF  %  %%  EEfT  E  3%93t 
3%t  3F3T^3T%  33^  3T3  3R3  I  >lt3  |33,  f%3E  3%-3t  3%9T  %  3F  33  I  3T3T  I 
%f%3  F3^  3333T  #3 1 3FT  Et  tF%  I,  3T33t  Et  I,  t%3 1,  trEt  3Tt3  3T?3 1 1  3%t 
33^  3lE  E  3#  3Tt3  3I3T  3F  3T3  J33T  Et  3Tt3  cET  Et  %%FT3  I,  35FE%  I  Et 
Et  3Tt3  33  335  %t3T  I,  333333  33%t  3%  I  3Tt3  Et  333  3#  §33  Et  F3n%  3t3 
%  §33T  E  3%t  3333  EEFI3  3tt%  %  333  333T  E,  5%3-Et3  3%t  33T-33T  (s^ilE,  §^, 
Et  33  3Tt3  33  Ff%FT3  t  Et  3%  tft  fE33%  fEft  t,  '§3t  3T%  §f  E,  ^3t  3333, 
F3Tt%  3%t  E  I  33jf  35%  f%5  3F3  3F3  E,  333%  E  3f%^5  5333  %(  gij%  9333  E^r  %( 
3?r  tft  EEr  E,  Et  Et  3It3  333  33  335  §35§r  E  I  Et  3F  33  f%3%5  3Tt3  3T3T  FtEt 
E  %f%53  fE%335t  3Tt3  3T3T  3T3T  E  Et  Et3  tF%  E  JW-tEf  3^  Et  33  E  I  Et  E% 
33%  35FT  f%5  %%  333  Et3  E,  333  Et3  3Tt3  333  E,  5J3  fE5313  5i%  %,  313  f%53T3 
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Rit  ttFiirftiaTTFFtFtiitFi  ggFf  urnt  fit  arrest  gag  %  it  ftff  ftft 
1 1  [itt]  tt  FIR  ftl  am  FIFF  Ft  FF  gFIlFt  I  Ft  FTFF  W  F^t  fett  gt  Flfi  Fit 
Ft  Fit  i  ft>  FFt  FTF  Fi<ii  Fiil  Fit  i,  Flit  gt  %  itt  [Laughter],  FTFF  'rTR=fT  Ft 

am  aftF  if  i,  if  fif  ttFFf  ftff  w  itt  t,  f%  aftF  tti  attF  if  ftf  ftff  ftft 

^  ttt-ttF  RE|  I  ttFFIF,  Fltff  ftFFIF  FTFF  FTFT  itt  1 1  Ft  FI  tt  Fit  %  FFFf 
FTTFt  fr  gF  rf^st  gag,  armii  ait  gag  fii  ftmigi  FFt  i  ftff  tot,  it  ?§g 
if  FTFFFTFTtl 

t|f,  FI  Ft  gF  FR  I,  to  FTFT  FT  FR  Ft  FgF  1 1  Ft  aiF  3TTFFF  tilt  IFlt 
t?T  t  fi^t  f|-f|  gt$T  I,  FRF  %  Ft,  F$ttF  I,  tiFTFF  FIJI  F%  gFF  t,  RgF 
Fit  gF  filFt  #g  gt  it  flFTFF  FFIf  FF,  Fit  gt  Ft  Ft  FTF  t  FTFT  Fffitl  F%  gFF 
t  aftF  FR  gF  FFF  Mt  Ft  tE  aftF  FTFF  3  gif  Fit  tt#it  I  FITit  FFF  ittt  I, 
FF  Fit  til  Ft  ftFRT  t  SIF  FI  itt  Ft  Flit  t  Ft  Fit,  aTFF  FgE  FT  ftFtt  I  FRF 
t  F^  tFt  ftFtt  I  afg  Fg  m  F|  gRF  tIf  itt  t  tt  FFFI  if  FRF  #F  itt  t  aftF 
cbH  FlF  gF  Fit  FTFt  itt,  FFR  %  FtF  F%  gIF  itt  t,  FFFT  FF  ftlFTFFT,  FgE  FF 
FFFT,  FFF  FFFT,  FFt  FIFFT,  FFtFF  FIFFT,  FgF  I  Ft  FI  FTF  tlFFT 1 1  #F,  FISttF  I, 
FFTF  I,  fe#  3g  FIFF  I,  ftlF  ftFTFF  I  it  tf  gFI  gRft  I,  gFI  gtST  I  FFTF,  ftlF 
aftF  FFi  FFF  gt?T  |,  FIFFFIF  I,  FSF  gt§T  I,  ftlTF  I,  gFFIF  ag  FTFT  I,  FFIFF5 
anFT  |,  arm  gt?T  aF  ftft  I,  FftFiT  I,  aggiF  I  aftF  iri  FTait,  gF  igF:  I,  fftf 

I,  FTftFFIg,  ifFF 1 1  Ft  F%-Ft  F^T  I  FTF,  Ft  FIF  foFFt  FTFF  FtFT  I,  3IFF  RIFF 
F^flcEtfl  aiF  Ft  #g  Fit  t  FRFT  t  aftF  FFTF  t  aftF  gFFTF  #  affF  FR  FTF  FF 
FTFt  Ft  FTF  FRR  FTfig  ftl  RT  gFFTF  t  tR  gg  IF  gFFltf  FIFT#  Ft  itE  t,  tfilg 
arro  t  gFFT#f  FF  FgF  FtF  Fit  #FT  I,  IF  FTFF  #  #R  gg,  IF  FTFtfF  I,  IF 
figgFFltt  1 1  aiFIF  #tF  Ft  I  aftF  IF  FF  #F  IFTF  FIT  FT#  gftFTF  I  Flft  FTFF  FF, 
FTTt:  ftg|FFTF  FF,  FIF  FtF  I  Ft  I^T  gE  FftFR  Fit  FFI FIFT  I,  WFFTF  FSt  FFI 
ftFgF  FIF  I  IFft  FF  aiRF-aTFIF  t,  aiF5I  I,  t^IFREI  Ft  Rtf  I  FT  F^  I  IFlft  FIFT  # 
3TFF-aiFIF  |,  FIF  FTFF  F?t  FIFTg  t,  Ftf  IFFt  cEfeFTf  F#f  g#  #F  IF  FIFf 
FF  FIT  F5F%  1 1 

FI  F  FIFIlt  FIF  Ft  Ft  aTTRift  It  Fit  I  aTFFFF  itt  I,  Ft  Ftf  itt  t,  Ft 
M  FFtt-FFft  Ft  ^  FFFF  t  IF#  aiFR  ittt  I  Ft  tt  FR  it  Rltt  t,  FTgF  Fit 

FgF  t  Ft  t,  ^ft  FFli  FFFtt  gi,  FI  FFFF  gF^F  t  aT#  F^I  Fit  Ft 
#t  ftl  Fit  FflW,  gt  amt  it  Ftf  ftl  Rfli-HFIT  FIFt  Ft,  tt%F  g^  ?t  ttFF,  gF 
Ft  F^I  t  ant  it,  g*%  FT  FI  FTF  Fit  iIf!  Flfig,  FI  gFstFT  Fit  tRTltt  t  FTIli 
FIFT  IF  FIFf  FF,  Ft  FIT  FIF  FtFI  I  FF  FF  Fili  FIFT  ttt  i,  Sit  %  FTF  Ft,  Sit  t 
fifFFT  FIT,  gFI-gtt  Ft  ftmt  FIT  I  FIFT  I,  FTFT  Ftf  Flit  Ft  tfF  tttt  I,  FIF  FIFIg 
IFlt  t§T  Ft  t  ttF  gti  Flflg  IFlt  t?T  Ft  Fit  FIFlg  RTFFT,  ftt$T  Ft  tt  Fit,  atttt 
Fgt  it  aTFF  |  tftlF  t§T  Ft  FTFTg  Fit  Fit,  FI  Fit  ft>  gFI  it  FIFT  Fit,  gt-ttF 
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33T  %  33T  ftt  3T33T,  3^33  3%  3T3T  I,  FTT  3ft  1 1  Ft?3  3T3  ft?FT  fft  FT  33  eft 
TTep  3FT  mRcIK  I  ftft  fft  ffteT  %  333T  %  ftft  FI  ITT  ft$T  3ft  3§3  33?  3f3T  %3T 

I,  3TT3  3ft,  f3333,  33ftt  ftt  ftt  3%t  3333  I 

?ft  33  3%-3%  333t  ft  FT  eftt  t,  33ft  33T  ftt3T  fft?  FT  ftt  33T  efftt  3F  3333 
$333  ft  ftt  333^13  fttFTT  %  T]3T  #TT,  3ftT  I  fftftt  ft  333ftt3  ftt33T  33  3T3,  ftftft? 
|C|Tft  :  ftt]  I  eft  333ftf3  fttFTT  ft  3§el  ®lle)  ft  ftft  3ft  ftlft  TJ3  ■sftT  335Tfft,  ftfeftT 
3F%  3T3  3ftt  ft  fft?  FT  ft?T  3%  HTTfeT  3F3  ftft  ft$T  ft  ft  3fe3T  Flftt/33  ftftT  ?g$T 
T%,  3TT33  ft  ft?,  Flft'  3T3  TT13T  ftt  TITft  eft,  3T33T  ftt  TFTft  3ft,  ftt  3Tft  3%,  3T 
ftt  TFft  3?t  ftft  F?3)  T3T33  33  333  ftt,  333Tftfttftftfft?Tftft3Tftftfleft3F33 
3Tft  3TTftt  t  ftft  3?Tft  ft  fttftt  1 1 

ftR,  eg®  3TeT  ftft  33ft  3?ftt,  353t  ft,  3%T  3ft  etlJl  ft,  FT  3Teft  3ft  33T  33?lft  ft 
[fftt]  33ffttT  313  33  ft  %  ftt  3#  ft  ftt  33ft  f%3T3  3ft  3T  ftft  ft  31T3  3133T3  ft  I 
ftt  33  33313  ft  333T  33  ftteTT  ft  FT33  f%3TTT  eft  Flft  333  ftt  3%f  T3eft  lint 
3ft  fftftt  ftt3  3ft,  3?ftt-3?ftt  33313  3303  3f3T  ft,  3?ftt  ftftJeT  ftte3  ft  I  33  3*%  ftt 
ftt  3fft33T  ft  efT  33ft  33  3?  33T  f%3T3  ft  ft3T  33313  Fit  333  3T  §3,  3jfT  Fsftft 
ftt  3£p  ftt  3Tft3T  I 

ftt  -333  3)  TFT  33  3%T  fftft  ft,  TTT31T  3%3  33  F3  f%3  3T,  FT3%  33eft  ft,  33 
f3?  ejft?  313  TT33T  ft  fft?  ftt  ffti||eT3  FTT  efFTT  313  ft  3#  ft  efft,  efF3  ffteT  33f3 
3t3T  3T%3,  33?  FTT3T  3lfftq,  F3T3  ftt3T  3lfftft  33tfft?  3g3  33FJ33  33  3FT  ft  fft^ft 
3TT3  eft  3T13nftt  ft  3§3  3%  333  f3F  ft,  ftmft  3TT3  3ft  R33T  ft  3%  333  fftrr  I  ftt 
FT3?  ftt33  ft  333)  fttlFTT  ft  ftft  333?  ftteft  ft  33  ftt  33feT  ftfft,  33%  fttft  I 

■313  g3  313%  ftt  fft  gft  3%f  33  ft  TRTRftftt  33  ftft3T  ft,  3fT  ft,  3%f  33F  ft 
%$T  3?  33T3ftftt  ftt  I  FTft  3Tftt  ft,  ftftt  ft  Flft  333ftr  ft  3%,  FT  3T  fttft  ft  I  FTlft 
TFFtfeT  ft  ftt  33ft  ftft  ft  Tift'S  31^ I  ftt3  ftt3  FT  ft?  FT  3?T%  FT  <MI-36KI3I  eft 
3ftf  ft,  TT3T-3FTI3T  ftf33333ft3ft,  33?t3133TfeFt3t  T13T-3F33T,  fttft?3 
3ft  3TT3  ft  FI3  33ft  3lft  FKfftftf  3%  33F  ft,  ft33T  ft^ft  3%  3%t  333,  31%  ftt  33T 
ftt,  3T%  33%  ft3T3  -3flTftteit3Feit3I3ftt3T|left3?3t313ftt3Tftl3tft3ftf 
gFT  33T3ftftt?  FlteF,  FTfeF  3ftffftftft3T3ftl33?3tft  FTteF  ftt  33T  FTfftft 

3TT3  3%  333T  ft  Ft  epu,  FT  3T  fft?3T3  fft)3T,  FT  ft  %3  fft>3T  ftft  Fft  ^pTT,  fftlftt 
3%  ^  333ft  ftt,  31T  3%t  ffti  3%%  3lle1  ft  "gft,  Flfft  ftt  3%t  %  F3ft,  3F  3%t  fft  fftiftt 
3%  -Ftft  FTFft  3ft  ^ft,  ftt  ftt  3%t  1 1  ^3T  FTfftft  fft  ftt  33%f  333  3T  3%f  fft?  FTft 
3TT3  3ft  ft3T  3ft  I  ftft  ftft  ftt  333  3FFt,  FTfftft  ^3T  3ft%  ftt  33T  3T  3333 1 1  33T 
3T^3  fft?  33  33  33  3%  %T,  ^3  ftt  etfeft-eftfejf  3%T  ftftt  I  53ft  ft  e%13  3TT3  33 
33R3ftt  ftt  3T  ftftt  %t  3T  Tl^lfet  ftt,  3ft%  ftt  ftt  3333  %,  3ft%  3T313T  33  ftt  3%f  I, 
epft  fe3T  33  Tgft  I,  TgTeftt  I  ftfftF  33^  ftft3  ftt3T  3lf%3  J33  ftft  %3T  313  ftt3T 

3lfftft  ftft  333  333  33  3%33  3133T  3Tf%3  I  ftt  Fltftft  FTft  3T3T  %  3Fff  ^  fftiT 
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3ftT  'll'Jtqi-ll  #  f#E  FI#  <5<c||G)  }g^t  f  3PT{  F#f  <fEq^|  #  F#t  FF  Ff#  f  ##  FTF 
F#  F  ##  #  FFTT#  I,  F  FT#  #,  F  f##  ##  FI#  %,  eft  FEFFT  %  7|F#  I, 
#  #ft  FFF  FETT,  eT^fT  #FT  eft  F%  %  F%-F%  Wf  fitFEt  I 

ff  ##  f#F#  f#  g*Fi#  ftfF  I,  #ff  #Ft###fFFFFF#f 

FFT  F#,  FFT  F#  F#  #  -JlHdl  ##F  FFF  FE  FF#  t  FEFT  F#  Ft  I  -FlF 

t#?TT  F1F  <yl  EFi  Fif4)  F5T  F#  FF  FHI  ^FFT  FFF  F#  tdcHI  f#  FF  #F  ftdF> 
F#  I  #f  FI#  #?T  F#  f#FFE  FFEtT  1 1  FF#  F#  F#  Jg#  ##  I,  F#  F#  #F  ## 
I,  f##  Fit  FIT  F#,  FF#  FFjf  #F  ##  ##  I  f#F#  FF'  Ft#  F#  #F  #  I  #  ?F 
FTF  #  #f  #F  F#  FFTFT  I,  FfFT  I  #T  FF  F#  F#  F#  f##FFE  ^FFft  Ft  FFT  FF 
fFSTTFF  3  F#t  Ft,  F7FR  F#F  FFFTFFTFFt  I  Ft?  ##  f#  #  EF>  F%  ^T,  t  f#F 
FF  IF1#  #ST  F#  FIFT#  F#,  #F  F#  E3FTT,  FF#  fJF  Ft  FFgF  ##  I 

ftfRefi 

[Translation  begins: 

Vidyabehn,78  Brothers,  Sisters,  and  Children, 

1  have  come  to  your  beautiful  school  for  the  first  time  today.  I  like  to  visit  the 
places  where  young  boys  and  girls  are  studying,  and  to  meet  them  and  see  how 
their  education  is  progressing.  Just  now  Vidyabehn  mentioned  that  the  system 
here  is  something  on  the  lines  of  the  National  Integration  Conference  which 
was  held  recently.  I  am  very  happy  to  know  that,  because  the  biggest  problem 
that  we  face  today  is  to  make  the  country  strong,  to  bring  about  an  emotional 
integration  among  the  people  so  that  there  is  unity  in  the  country.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  in  unity  lies  the  strength  of  a  nation  and  divisiveness  weakens 
it.  It  is  our  task  to  uplift  the  country.  So  I  was  happy  to  learn  that  you  are  being 
educated  along  these  lines. 

Your  school  bears  the  name  of  a  very  great  Indian,  a  great  leader  with 
whom  many  of  us  were  associated  for  years.  It  was  not  mere  acquaintanceship 
but  a  strong  bond  forged  by  participating  in  a  great  task  together  and  facing  the 
ups  and  downs  which  dogged  our  footsteps.  The  years  of  our  freedom  struggle 
seem  very  remote  now  and  the  boys  and  girls  sitting  here  would  only  read 
about  it  in  history  books  which  are  not  the  same  thing  as  experiencing  it  firsthand. 
There  are  innumerable  pictures  and  memories  of  those  days  stored  away  in  the 
minds  of  those  of  us  who  took  part  in  the  freedom  struggle  and  coming  here 
today  and  talking  about  Sardar  Patel  brings  back  those  memories.  Those  were 
the  years,  when  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  our  leader  and  the  commander  of  our 


78.  See  fn  77  in  this  section. 
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nonviolent  forces.  He  led  and  all  of  us  followed.  We  challenged  the  might  of 
British  imperialism.  There  were  a  great  many  ups  and  downs,  we  sometimes 
stumbled  and  fell,  then  picked  ourselves  up  and  went  on.  I  am  reminded  of 
those  days  once  again.  It  is  not  only  we,  but  people  all  over  the  country,  even 
little  children,  who  took  part  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  I  remember  that 
when  the  older  people  were  engaged  in  the  bigger  tasks,  the  children  had  formed 
a  Vanar  Sena,  a  proper  name  for  it,  and  used  to  try  to  do  something  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  In  the  process,  both  the  children  and  the  country  benefited. 

I  am  reminded  of  all  these  things.  Then  times  changed  and  India  became 
free  from  centuries  of  bondage.  But  freedom  brought  a  tremendous  load  of 
responsibilities  of  running  the  country.  India  had  become  backward  in  the  past 
in  many  ways.  Poverty  and  illiteracy  were  rampant.  So  we  have  to  remedy  all 
this  in  order  that  India  may  progress.  We  are  making  rapid  strides  in  the  field  of 
education  and  we  hope  that  within  the  next  five  years  there  will  not  be  a  single 
child  in  the  country  who  does  not  go  to  school. 

That  is  all  right.  But  the  question  is  what  should  a  school  be  like?  What  do 
you  read  or  study  about?  What  games  do  you  play?  Playing  is  as  important  an 
activity  as  reading,  and  studies  should  be  made  so  interesting  that  they  seem 
like  playing  to  you.  In  this  way,  you  will  become  strong  in  mind  and  body, 
acquire  good  habits  and  learn  something  good.  The  more  you  learn  the  better 
you  will  be  able  to  work.  Every  task  requires  learning  and  training.  For  instance, 
if  you  want  to  learn  carpentry,  you  cannot  do  it  in  a  day.  You  have  to  be  taught 
and  you  learn  gradually  by  doing  things  yourself.  This  is  true  of  any  task  that 
you  may  wish  to  do.  Engineers  have  to  be  trained  to  build  bridges  on  rivers.  If 
somebody  tells  me  to  build  a  bridge,  I  cannot  do  it  even  though  I  am  the  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country.  There  are  many  things  which  I  cannot  do.  You  must 
understand  that  no  single  individual  can  do  everything  in  the  world.  So  everyone 
has  to  choose  a  field  and  then  train  himself  well  for  it,  you  need  qualified 
engineers  to  build  bridges,  houses  and  roads,  etc.  Similarly  there  are  many 
other  avenues  of  work.  If  you  travel  in  the  country,  you  will  come  across  huge 
factories,  steel  plants  in  which  iron  is  smelted  and  turned  into  steel.  People 
think  that  gold  and  silver  are  valuable.  But  a  nation  will  not  come  to  any  harm 
if  it  does  not  have  gold  and  silver.  But  no  country  can  do  without  steel  today. 
Steel  is  even  more  valuable  for  a  country  than  gold  and  silver.  After  all,  those 
are  merely  for  show  and  to  make  ornaments.  They  have  no  other  use  whereas 
you  need  steel  for  everything,  for  building  houses  or  railway  carriages  and 
engines,  machines,  etc.  The  modern  world  depends  on  steel. 

Training  is  very  important  and  the  more  you  learn  in  school  and  later  in 
college,  the  more  you  will  contribute  towards  India’s  progress.  If  you  do  not 
train  yourselves,  you  will  lag  behind.  Therefore  you  must  take  full  advantage 
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of  the  opportunity  that  you  are  being  given  to  learn.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
say  that  you  should  be  glued  to  your  books  all  the  time.  You  must  learn  to  play 
too.  Above  all,  you  must  learn  to  be  cheerful.  Those  who  don’t  know  how  to 
play  don’t  know  how  to  laugh  either.  They  scare  away  people  with  their  long 
faces.  Children  should  play  and  laugh  all  the  time  for  that  will  make  the  task  of 
learning  easier. 

However,  we  face  a  great  dilemma.  You  are  reading  in  a  beautiful  school 
here.  But  think  of  the  thousands  of  children  who  do  not  go  to  school  at  all  or 
have  to  go  to  not  very  good  schools.  We  are  gradually  building  schools  like 
yours  here.  It  is  difficult  to  build  such  good  schools  for  everyone  at  once.  But 
we  want  that  every  village  should  have  a  good  school.  We  do  not  want  disparities 
among  the  people,  poverty  and  lack  of  opportunities.  Everyone  should  get  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  a  good  school.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  given  this 
opportunity  should  think  of  others  who  are  not  so  lucky.  We  are  trying  our 
best.  You  too  must  try  to  do  your  best  to  see  that  everyone  gets  an  equal 
opportunity  to  progress.  There  should  be  equality  in  the  country.  It  is  not  a 
good  thing  for  the  rich  to  think  of  themselves  as  superior  and  look  down  upon 
the  poor. 

As  you  know,  there  is  another  problem  in  our  country — the  caste  system — 
with  some  people  belonging  to  the  higher  castes  and  others  to  lower  castes. 
This  kind  of  class  distinction  is  absolutely  wrong.  We  must  get  rid  of  it.  The 
men  and  women  who  are  bright  and  intelligent,  capable  of  doing  good  work, 
should  be  respected.  But  caste  distinctions  and  the  disparity  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  are  fast  disappearing,  and  a  new  world  is  emerging  where  such 
things  will  not  be  tolerated.  Delhi  is  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new,  and  we  must 
gradually  change  this.  We  must  change  the  old  ways  of  thinking.  We  want  that 
there  should  be  more  and  more  people  whose  thinking  is  modern  and  the  people 
whose  thinking  is  outdated  should  either  change  or  disappear.  [Laughter] 

I  am  saying  this  because  I  do  not  want  children  to  think  that  they  are 
superior  because  their  parents  are  rich  and  look  down  upon  the  poor  children. 
That  would  be  absolutely  wrong  and  foolish  and  belongs  to  an  old  world  which 
is  disappearing.  Everybody  must  understand  clearly  that  nobody  is  superior 
because  he  is  wealthy,  though  money  may  give  him  better  opportunities.  An 
individual’s  superiority  comes  from  real  merit  and  intelligence.  You  live  in  good 
homes  with  plenty  to  eat  and  good  clothes  to  wear  and  go  to  good  schools. 
Money,  your  parents’  money  and  some  of  the  country’s  wealth,  is  spent  on 
you.  But  there  are  others  on  whom  nothing  is  spent.  Where  does  the  money 
that  is  spent  on  you  come  from?  It  belongs  to  the  nation  and  when  you  grow 
up,  you  must  do  something  productive  in  order  to  repay  this  so  that  there  may 
be  a  surplus  to  spend  on  others.  No  boy  or  girl  or  adult  should  be  a  burden  to 
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the  country.  There  are  innumerable  people  even  today  who  live  off  the  labour 
of  others  and  do  not  do  any  work  themselves,  which  is  not  right.  This  too 
belongs  to  the  old  world.  In  the  new  world  everyone  will  have  to  work  and 
produce  something  to  increase  the  national  wealth.  It  is  not  right  that  anyone 
should  live  off  the  labour  of  others. 

There  are  big  problems  before  us.  We  want  to  build  a  beautiful,  clean, 
great  country  in  which  everybody  is  happy,  there  is  no  poverty  or  disease, 
people  work  and  play,  and  contribute  to  the  nation’s  progress.  You  are  now  in 
school  and  after  that  many  of  you  may  go  to  college  or  join  some  professional 
course  and  then  go  in  for  training.  After  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  education  and 
training,  you  will  come  into  the  field  to  do  something.  As  far  as  possible  you 
should  try  to  do  something  productive  so  that  you  as  well  as  the  country 
benefit. 

I  am  here  today  and  have  seen  all  of  you.  As  you  know,  I  am  very  fond  of 
children  and  am  not  bothered  even  if  they  make  a  noise  sometimes.  But  one 
thing  that  bothers  me  is  if  they  do  something  bad  like  telling  lies,  deceiving 
someone,  etc.,  because  that  way  individuals  fall  low.  There  is  no  harm  in  friendly 
fights  or  making  a  noise.  Of  course  it  should  not  be  too  much  because  that  will 
spoil  everything.  [Laughter] 

So  I  see  millions  of  children  like  you  going  to  school,  and  the  number  will 
increase  more  and  more,  and  they  have  already.  When  you  grow  up,  you  will 
take  on  the  burdens  of  the  nation.  The  progress  of  the  country  depends  on  the 
hard  work  of  the  people,  by  their  producing  goods,  foodstuffs  from  the  fields, 
fruits  from  gardens  and  orchards,  etc.  Millions  of  farmers  work  in  order  to 
provide  you  with  food  to  eat.  Similarly  people  working  in  factories  produce 
goods  too.  So  the  country  where  people  work  hard  progresses  very  fast.  But 
where  people  are  lazy  and  do  not  work  they  become  a  burden  upon  the  nation. 
What  is  India  today?  India  is  her  children  as  well  as  adults.  All  of  you  will  be 
the  India  of  tomorrow  when  you  are  grown  up.  It  is  a  big  thing  to  be  a  part  of 
India.  Once  when  I  was  travelling  through  the  Punjab  by  car,  I  stopped  at  a 
roadside  village.  Dust  had  fallen  and  I  saw  some  Jats  sitting  together  and  suddenly 
they  shouted  “Bharat  Mata  ki  Jai.”  Anyhow,  I  stopped  and  started  talking  to 
them.  I  asked  them  who  this  Bharat  Mata  is  whom  they  shouted  jai  to.  Mind 
you,  these  were  not  children  but  tall,  hefty  Jats.  [Laughter]  When  I  asked  this 
question,  they  did  not  know  what  to  say  and  looked  here  and  there  in  puzzlement. 
Then  they  said  that  Bharat  Mata  is  our  soil. 

I  said,  “All  right,  but  the  soil  of  which  place,  of  your  village  or  province  or 
where?” 

They  were  confused;  this  question  and  answer  went  on  for  some  time. 

Then  ultimately  they  said.  “Why  don’t  you  tell  us  instead  of  going  on 
asking  us?”  [Laughter] 
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So  I  said,”All  right.  Bharat  Mata  is  many  things.  It  is  our  country,  the 
Himalayas  and  the  rivers  like  Ganga  and  Yamuna,  huge  big  cities  and  towns, 
forests,  villages,  fields,  etc.  All  those  things  are  Bharat  Mata.” 

Remember  that  India  is  a  vast  country,  spread  out  from -the  Himalayas  to 
the  south,  to  Rameshwaram  and  Kanyakumari,  with  big  provinces  in  between. 
But  apart  from  that,  India  is  her  people  too.  Then  again  in  a  sense,  India  is  her 
long,  long  history,  a  story  which  dates  back  from  the  present  to  thousands  of 
years,  full  of  ups  and  downs,  and  her  literature  and  architecture.  Take  the  Taj 
Mahal  for  instance  in  Agra,  which  is  a  very  famous  and  beautiful  monument. 
You  may  have  seen  it.  That  is  also  a  part  of  India.  But  above  all,  Bharat  Mata  is 
the  men,  women  and  children  who  live  in  India.  When  I  told  those  Jat  farmers 
that  they  were  Bharat  Mata,  they  were  amazed.  [Laughter]  I  told  them  that 
Bharat  Mata  is  not  a  lady  with  long  streaming  hair,  hiding  behind  a  curtain. 
[Laughter]  Bharat  Mata  is  you  and  I  and  all  of  us,  adults  and  children,  who  live 
in  this  country.  All  of  us  are  the  millions  of  little  pieces  who  form  this  country 
of  ours.  When  I  told  those  farmers  all  this,  they  were  amazed. 

Well,  Bharat  Mata  has  myriad  forms.  There  are  big  provinces  in  India. 
There  is  Kashmir  in  the  Himalayas.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  have  been 
to  the  Himalayas.  If  you  have  not  gone,  you  can  go  some  time  because  the 
mountain  range  is  beautiful  and  its  peaks  are  covered  with  snow.  You  do  not 
see  snow  anywhere  else  in  India.  It  is  not  the  ice  that  you  put  in  a  glass  of 
water  but  falls  from  the  skies  like  cottonwool.  You  can  play  games  like  skating 
and  skiing  and  tobogganing,  etc.  Well,  anyhow,  the  various  provinces  in  India 
are  Kashmir,  Punjab,  Delhi,  Himachal  which  is  also  a  hill-state,  Uttar  Pradesh, 
Rajasthan,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Bihar,  Gujarat,  Maharashtra,  Andhra  Pradesh, 
Orissa,  and  then  Mysore,  Madras,  Tamil  Nadu,  Kerala,  etc.  All  of  them  together 
constitute  India.  People  living  in  all  those  provinces  must  remember  that  they 
must  not  attach  undue  importance  to  their  own  province  but  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  Indians.  That  is  the  thing  that  really  counts.  All  of  us  form  a  big  family 
and  we  must  live  like  that.  We  have  different  religions  and  different  languages 
in  the  various  regions.  But  that  is  not  an  insuperable  problem.  It  is  only  fools 
who  fight  over  these  things. 

Please  do  not  think  that  all  grown-ups  are  intelligent.  Sometimes  they  seem 
to  lose  even  the  intelligence  they  possessed  as  children.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  schools  they  may  have  attended  or  the  education  they  got.  It  is  their 
misfortune  that  they  did  not  go  to  good  schools  and  so  they  learnt  bad  habits. 
But  you  are  getting  the  opportunity  to  go  to  a  good  school  and  so  you  must 
learn  not  to  fight.  It  is  a  sign  of  stupidity  to  fight  in  the  name  of  religion, 
language  and  province,  etc.  Religion  does  not  teach  anyone  to  fight.  It  teaches 
us  to  live  together  in  harmony.  Language  is  not  something  to  fight  about.  You 
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should  try  to  learn  as  many  of  our  languages  as  possible  and  some  foreign 
languages  too.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  learn  English,  but  you  should  know  the 
regional  languages  too.  Everyone  must  know  at  least  two  or  three  languages, 
South  Indian  as  well  as  North  Indian.  Always  remember  that  all  of  us  belong  to 
one  large  family.  We  must  live  together  in  harmony  and  take  the  country  far  on 
the  path  of  progress. 

So  we  are  engaged  in  all  these  big  tasks.  You  must  have  heard  of  the  Five 
Year  Plans.  Have  You?  [children  :  Yes].  There  are  many  things  in  them  which 
you  will  understand  when  you  grow  up.  But  the  fundamental  thing  is  that  they 
aim  at  making  the  country  strong  and  prosperous,  at  the  welfare  of  the  masses, 
and  the  production  of  sufficient  consumer  goods  to  provide  the  basic  necessities 
of  life  to  everyone  in  the  country. 

Well,  I  have  told  you  some  things  which  many  of  the  adults  present  here 
may  not  easily  understand.  [Laughter]  The  fact  is  that  their  minds  are  so  full  of 
preconceived  prejudices  that  there  is  no  place  for  anything  else.  You  too  have 
the  right  to  fill  your  minds  with  anything  you  like,  worthwhile  things  or  rubbish. 
Anyhow,  we  have  met  here  today  to  celebrate  Sardar  Patel  Jayanti.  The  name 
that  your  school  bears  itself  should  make  you  strong  and  fill  you  with  enthusiasm 
and  spirit  because  it  is  the  name  of  a  very  great  man  who  played  a  big  role  in 
India’s  struggle  for  freedom  and  who  was  responsible  for  the  unification  of  the 
country.  You  must  learn  from  his  life  and  become  strong. 

As  you  know,  I  have  the  honour  of  being  the  Prime  Minister  of  India 
which  is  a  very  high  post.  There  are  ministers  in  our  government  who  have 
great  responsibilities.  The  highest  post  in  the  land  is  that  of  the  President  of 
India  which  is  occupied  by  Rajendra  Babu.  We  are  not  princes  and  kings  for 
those  days  are  gone.  There  are  princes  in  name  but  there  is  no  place  in  new 
India  for  the  idle  even  if  they  are  kings  and  princes.  Why  was  I  chosen  as  the 
Prime  Minister?  It  is  not  because  my  father  was.  I  was  elected  because  the 
people  of  India  put  their  trust  and  confidence  in  me.  Anyone  in  India  can  be 
elected  irrespective  of  caste  and  wealth.  The  only  criterion  for  being  elected  to 
any  high  position  in  the  land  is  service  to  the  nation.  Who  knows,  one  of  you 
sitting  here  might  grow  up  to  be  the  Prime  Minister,  Minister  or  President  of 
India?  All  doors  are  open  to  you.  The  only  thing  that  counts  is  ability  and  the 
spirit  of  service.  All  doors  of  opportunity  are  open  to  children  and  youth  in 
India  if  they  possess  the  ability.  Please  remember  that  wealth  and  caste- 
considerations  cannot  open  those  doors  for  you.  Only  those  who  possess  the 
ability  to  serve  the  country  will  be  given  big  responsibilities. 

So  you  have  unlimited  avenues  and  opportunities  before  you.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  want  to  do.  But  you  can  do  great  things  if  you  wish  to.  You 
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must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  good  of  everyone  must  be  put  above  individual 
self-interest.  The  happiness  of  the  masses  lies  in  the  progress  of  the  country. 
We  want  everyone  to  win  and  no  one  to  lose.  Only  then  can  we  progress.  I 
want  all  of  you  who  are  studying  in  this  school  to  remember  Sardar  Patel  who 
was  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  India’s  freedom  and  unity  and  gain  strength 
from  his  memory. 

JaiHind! 


Translation  ends] 


11.  In  Dehra  Dun:  Public  Meeting79 

wft  rt^#  #r  #ft#  sftr 

ft#  iftr  jr  ft  arqfter  %  enw  3mt,  #tft  #-#r  «n, 

if,  for  ftfftRebl  if  #7  #R  ft  #  fttfT  RT  355  #7  ft I  eR#-eF#  WT¥T  R# 
%  ttcr-  rr$tt  %  RTRft  zm  I  ftft  #  #  ft#r  rw  t,  r?r 

ft,  ctF  #  77JRT  RR3T  ft  R#  RRft  1 1  RTR  RFlft  I  %  3IMcM  eft  gfftRT  RRT# 

%  #7  ft#R  rri#  %  Rft  I,  #r  jfp#  R#iRRiReFr#ftRTft1#  ?ttrr  #tft 

R#  Rflft  #  RT#  I  RTR7FR  Wf  Rflft  #  R#  #R  eF#  |  #  RReFT  RRRR  eftft  RPJ# 
Rflft  %  Rft  ft#T  ft,  W^cR-  RW7  RR  RR  #f  #  T[|ft  f  rpif  s[TT  #7 

«ft  # m  #  Rfift  3i#R  rtr  rrr  ft  ft  rtr  siftf  ft,  Rft  rri  #rr 

3TT  R#  ft  f#  #R  t^pf#  %  tftft  %  TJcR  ^Flft  RRT  7ft  ft,  R#  RRTfR  7f#7 

#r,  ?Rf#j  f#  rr  itrr-rr  f#  #  RRft  rt#  %s  r#  i  #7,  ##Fi7  I  rr#  ^  f## 

ft?T  eft  ftRT  R¥  ftxRT  71R#  #t,  <rtRbH  RRJ  RTSfe#  R^<  ftldl  Ift^T  <jpldl 
eft  #3#,  RR7  R7R  ft  #JRI7  RRft  R7R#  §ft  I,  #7  ft#  RT#  I,  5Rlft  ft$T  ft  ft# 
Rift  ft  #7  ft#  ft  fjft  ft,  #7  ft#  RT#  ft  #7  RRft  #  SrffteF  s||d  TTcF  <l7dl  TgRT 
§3TT  ft  R#  R#T  RR,  R7R#  eFT  I  #7  R7R#  #  R|R  R#  ft,  Rftt  Rift  #  R#  ft  f# 

#  gftftft  ##  #  RR77  ft#  ft,  -3RRR  ^gftftft,  ^T#  #  •3RHRT  ft  ^  'jft  ft, 

W  ft,  eFqfT  ft,  W.  ft,  W?KT  ft,  Wf  I,  ^  ^Tftft#BTrpF#RRft# 

;#ftft  I  ^feFT  TJJT  eFTR  -3PT  3)Mcb^  eft  jf#(T  ft  eFf#T  #f  T5T  ft,  WI  #t  OTft 

ftfftR  eFfftR  ^ft  m  ft  I  #T  «l§cT  #ft,  WRT  ft$T  ft,  e]p  Rift  #  Rft,  ^#T  #,  RftfftBT 

#  RftT  R?  R?R  #  ft  Rft,  FRTft  e#  #  ft  ftlt  #,  Rft  Rft  #,  3RT  #T 

79.  Speech,  25  November  1961.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  7748,  7749,  7750,  NM  No. 
1 542,  1 543,  1 544.  According  to  a  report  in  The  Hindu  of  26  November  1 96 1 ,  p.  1 ,  about 
50,000  persons  attended. 
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THT  TTg  I  it#  TH  %  TTT  TTTTTT  Tif  TSTT  TST  fe#  t4  #  Ti 

*  ♦ 

T#  it  TT  TTli  Ttt  TT  #  THf  t4  TT  T#  t4  I  S#  TT#  fi-gldH  4  # 
T%TT  g  #  g#  4  TSRT  TTTTT  #  Tit  ^TcTT  1 1%  4t  gPlTli)  #f 
Tit  fait  I  TTETT,  73HT,  TSIST  TTtTS  T#  TIT  #  #  TTS  #  TEt  I  4#  3TTTTH 
T?f  g#  4  #  S#  STT  4,  g#  %  4trt  g  STT  4  T#  3TT  Tit  I,  TTS-TTS  % 
TTrit  i,  Pm4)  dlfhd  i,  TOT  TT  Tit,  RUff  dl?bd  %  ■3ftT  T?ftT  4  414  TTT4  Tt,  4sT 
ttt4  gt  44t  g  fg  gf#  t4  ttt  T#n?r  g4  it  fee#  %  i  w  wrt  w  I,  ss4t 

TTT  gPldl  4  TS  WET  gf  -STlT  ^41  g  TTTT-TTTT  TT  ST  g4  TTT  TT#  4  TlT  d,<g  TT 
TT4  4  THTT  Ttt  TSTi-SHi  TT  44?TT  4t  gr  TT  T#  I,  T#  WI  TT  gg4  TTT 
%  gr  TTTgt  T#  TT  4t  Tp  T#  gf  ftp  gT  4t  sPOTT  #  T4-Tt  ?t  t4  gHT 
TT  t4  TTS  g,  #T  ST  ??TTT  TS  TTT  gfiTT  if  THTT  5#  5#  t4  TTTgt  FT  ST 

TT  it,  ST  I  3ftT  TRT  Tit  4  44  it  TgT  d4l<  du4l  iti  4  44  <d4  Tt  TtSHT  TT? 
itif  i,  to4  sr  ttt  sr  tstt  4  t44  grr  t  4  tt4  s#  titt  4,  it  ngit  41#  g 

3TTT4t  4  TS  STT  ST  4  HT#  4  TIT#  TS4  1 1  it  3TT  it  TTTTTT  4?T  I  H#  TTT 
TS  4  1%  4  dd4  HRI  S<4  I  g4t  t4  TTTTHTT  4  TttT  ddldl  TS  4  f%  gT  TTT  %  eft 
el%-wi  sf^PTTT  dHI  i)4  diet  i,  FRT  T1?  dTI  TSi  dl4  i,  STTTt  dTI  it  i  dtr 
grft  TTTTT  %  TTtr  s#  ^  TRST-TIW  TS  ^ft  ^TTft  f%  TFR  dpi  it  TST  it  ST  STT% 
^4f  ?  TFT  #rt  Tft  TFT  I TTTSRTT  Tnsftit  Ttt  FRT'  T^T  %  ^RFT  m  TTti  TTTTTT 

Tit  1 1  tttt  TTi  gi  T?t  tts  %  Tnftr  ^  it4  grr  ^ng  tt  ^tttttr  g  Rig  srrg  gti 

TT  Tit  TFFTT  I  TTTT  TT  TTT  Ti  TT  it  Ti  TT  TTT,  TT^  TIT  vltlTil  STTT  TgT  ^ji  |2fJTt 
TFf  it  TFT  Tlif  if  I 

#r,  t%  TTroit  TTTTft  fomr  it  fr>  ttt  titt  Trrif  {%  g#  gfin  i  sr  t#  i 
fori  TgtT-TTftr  i#  it  truth  tint  i  gfirr  Ttt  TTr^t,  irn  Tft  TRFit  aftr 

ggg  TTTT  g  fTT^T  TTlit  TTT  TT#  I,  iHt  TTH  T?t  TT#:  THTi  M  I 

st  Tri  gm  i  f#g  gtrs  #  g  Trg  titit  gr  ttt  tf#  i  stg  gg  i,  sn 

TTT  g  [fTl]  fTH  TTS  g  ST  STT  geT)  i  II 4 41  Hf  gr  #,  4dJIK  TTTt  Ti  144,  TTettm 

git  it,  #  tt  sr  g  tiItti  i  tofft  gr  #  i  T)Itt1  gf^m  ttt  i  TTffg  tst  gm 
i  #r  d^cbeii  sri  Tgr  i,  htht  gt  i,  Tim  it  i  gtr  trsf  ttti  tt  ttt  gn 

gm  1 1  TTTT  g  ST  TTTTT  TTSi  I  gTT)  t4,  ST  T#  I  #  lidlFdH,  #  TTTT 
Ti  TTTTT  Tisi  I  41#  3HT  TTTi  #  3TH  #  TTT§T  T#H  #  ST  ^  dKl44l’ 
Tft  TTTTT  HSi  I,  Tit  ##  t4  TTHT  TTSi  I,  t4  STIR  Ht  TTTTT  TTST  1 1  Tg 

stth  g  Hi  Tit  fe  sr  g#  stth  t4  gg  #  i  sng  grit  stiPitt  4t  i,  4t 

rs-iiTdM  g  sHg  t4  g  ggsrr  g  #  i  ts  #  i  g  sng  gts,  sng  Tft  #h 

I,  T#  st  gg  gif  gtr  Trt  gif,  srgt  g  si  thtt  i  4tgr  srsit  t#  gg  Tit 
gfirT  gtgsi  tttsttt  i  i  t4t  gftdi  King  gtr  grrit  gt  ^§tst?t  ig^i  i,  Tit  gfirr 
14h4  iMt  Tg  dtig  g  itit  i,  Tgr  HRsit  it#  i,  srrg  Tgr  # i  d  h  itrft  I,  Tit 
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gffeRT  twitfe  Rt-Rfe  wnirife,  r%  ufti  ##  ir?  f#  f?r  few  #  tttwr  #1  fret 
«m#  fe,  rf  ft  Wr  fr  chiishi#  %  ffeRtw  wfe  i 

RF  WTTW  RRMT#  W  1FT  ?fet  I  W  RET  #  RF I  fe  FHRrFF#  RF  WTTW  WETT 

I  wfe  wwt-wwt  gw  fe  grwt  rr  fe  tfe^  e^pT  ^  gf?ww  fetin'  1 1  wr 

fe  FR#  WFE?  %  R#  fe  TTRR  gf#RT 

w#tR?R§g#  wiRfef#gt#RFWWw 
few  1 1  wr#  gfer  #  #r  fe  few  fet#  I,  riff  fet#  I,  fet#  I  wti  I,  FWitt  rr 

fe  fet  ifet  fe  fef#R  few  #Rrfe#RpWRFtWTfefeWRWTRRF  fwfe  fe  FR1  fe 
WR  fe  Wife,  FRT  fe  few  #  RR,  FRT  fe  #  W#  fetw  W  W#  ?fef,  fefe  ?#R  fe  1 1 
fe  HF#-F7#  RF  gfew  RR  fe  RFTT  TFT  fe  I  -3FR  RFfWTR#  fe  WFTFRT  fe  fefe  Wfe 
gffew  RRTF  fe  Wife,  #1  RRTF  fe  Wfe  TpR  §fe  RET,  fe  WTRF  fefe  RFR  ifelW 
RF1T  [fet]  Wife  Wife  fe,  feffew  3PR  RF  RTR  W?t  fefe  fe  WTWR>W  fet  gffew  RFW# 
Wife#,  RFW  fet  1 1 

fefe  wtt#  fe  wwfe,  fefe  ur  fe  rrttt-tttf  wf  fe  fefe  few  w  gffew  fet,  ffegwn 

fet,  f#RW  W#  f  W  fe  Wtl  RR#TR  RF  W#  fetfe  fet  1TETR  fe?  fet#  Wlfet  I  fefe  R#t? 

fe  gfe  f#  ftt-rff-#tt  rr  fe  fit  gffew  wr  fr  ginr  fetw  i  to  wi  ginr  fetw,  grrw 
fet  fetw  ##?  Wife  WR  wfe  wfe  RJ?  Wife#,  Wife  ##  #R  HR  wfe  UR  W,  ffelT 
fe#  fe  wfe,  R§?  W1FT  fe#  fe  WFT-WF1  RF  gffeRT  RR  Wife  #1  gffew  fe  Rffe,  wfe 
fe  q|fe  #  WTWWW  WT  R#  t,  ^IRT  fe  WTR  fettfeg  t#  RTR  R#  RJRT  I,  RF  Wife 
fe  I  fefe  UR  #  #1  FFfe-FFfe  T3T#  fet  TRW  W  1#  I  fetfe?  fe  WTWRWT  fe  fetWRR  t, 
Rffe  I,  WFfWRT  I,  Wfe  fe,  RRT-RRT,  RF  WR  fetfe  Wife  UR  fe,  WRR  RE#  fefeW 
%  fe#fe  RF  fe  WR  I  fetfe?  Wife  felRW  Wlfet  feffell,  URWt  RWfe  fe  WttW  FtW 
fe,  Wife  WWW  fefe  fe  ffeg  gg  ?#,  Ffe  W1W  I  feu  WR  Ffe  RRW  fe  fefe  ffe  Rf 

grw  wife  I  fe  unfe  tfer  Ffe  wife  wt  fewi  writ  I,  wife  wt  fewi  wiw  I,  |s  wiw 

fe  R?-ffeTRRR  I  Ipl#  E^W-fetfew  fe  R?-(fe<aw<  ?#,  Ullfe  RTF  Wtl  wfe  RF  fe,  wffe 
FR  fet  RT  gffew  fe  RF#t  fe  R>E  ffeUFT  fe,  URWt  RRWfe  fe  ffelRT  fe,  ffelR  fe,  RTRT 
fe  W  tfe  RWR  R#  ?lffeW  fe  WWWR  I  #  RF  gw  RTO#  |f  gffew  fe  WtT  WR  fetfe 
WR  WR,  WR  wfew-wfew  tfewfe  fetW  RFT  fe,  WRF  #-gW  WT  fetfWl  fefe  UR  fe  URfet 
WR  fet  UR  fe  #1,  #  fetWWW  fe,  R#  fe  URRfe  #  R|R  WR  fe  I  RF  4)111,  WT#  WRfe 
#RT  RW1T  fe,  #fet  Rl#l  fe,  RTO#  §fe  g#W  W1 RTOW  §W  ffe-gWH  tfellfe  WR#t 
WTF  fe  fetl  1W#  WTF  Wfef  fe  R#W  WR  ufe  RWlfe  fe  Slfew  fetfe,  Wife  WTRF1  UUlfefe 
Wtl  RRRFT  igiRft  RRfe-fefe  RttlF  WT  wfet,  RF  #  RW  fet#  fet?  fe  Rffew  RF  RRRFT  # 
f#  R%  RWft  fe  Wl#  WTF#  Wt  fetRT  fe  I 

FR  ##  fe,  fet  RTWfe  ###  fe  #  WIRfe  UWU-RRU  M,  URfe  ?#W  FR  5F,  ffeRTT 
fWRT  #1  ffeUTT  fefe  fe  RW  Rfe  W1R  fe  FR  #  Rj®  R%  fet  wfe  RT  R#  Rfe  ffe?#  fe  FW# 
W  W#  I  FRfe  IsRTR  few  ffe^gRTR  Rfe  WT?1#  WT,  TRW  felRT  uftl  gfe  RTWTT  it  WRfe 
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W#  EF  E#  FE,  #  T#,  %  ETT#  TTTF#  #T  f#R  RET  W  gf  #  f#  ET#f 

#  ETE  ##  I  f#T  ET  M^F  ##  #  EF  Rt  gR  FET#  TIE#  Et  TEE#  I  slit  ETE  t  TftT 

FE  HE  sj^t  sTRTf,  E%  ET#  #  FE  E#  #,  E#  aTRTT^t  Et  ETE  E,  ET#TT  ET#F 

TU###  ET RETFE  %  RET  EtHT  #ET#HT  oftT  TIE#  ##  ET  73FT  #ET,  f#T  RET  ETTET, 

e#  et#  wet  aft  i  #  #  #t  e%  et#  #  ef#  I  ef  Ep  w  et#  et  rt#  wwi 
I,  ef  #  ete  Et  #  et#  t,  #  ##  ett#  #EtTF#fEF##TF#fi  #he  3^  # 

f%W  I,  ETFT  HT-f#T  WET  E#t  ##  I?  WET  HE#  (sMMId  %  EE#  I,  HE#  fcTETRf 

#,  ##  hte#  met  #t,  #er  ft#-f#t  hte  w#  hi##  w  h##  ft, 

##  ET#  #  HTE  Et  ##,  ##  HE#  #  I  #  HTE  ##  #t,  E#  ET#  ET  HTE  ### 

#  HTE  E#  ET#  Et  HTE  HTEET  ETE  WET  FtrlT  ETT^TT  I 

#  ET  EET  FTH  I,  EET  HT#T  I  W  EW?  RET  HTF  %  FE#  WE  #E 

T#  I,  T#  I,  I  HE  TEE,  ##TE  |STf5  FET#  HR#  E#  ®TETf  E#  TRET  T#  t,  HTH 
H#  WET  ETH  #  #T  wf#T  R^WH  TTfJTW  ##ET  3  TFT,  wf#T  H#  f#  E# 
ET##  HTF#  TF#  I,  ET##  #  #F-HET#  #  ##  t,  WEFT  RE  H#  #?TT  I,  tf#TE  EE 
EE)  RET  MET  FT,  R#  Ettf#H  #  #  Ep?  WET  TEE  ##ET  E  EFTE  1 1  gTT#  HET# 
FT,  FEET  E#  gR,  #  FEE  E#  ET  MTFT  ET  f#T  f#F,R1H  Et  MMET#EE  R#  #  R# 
#,  HTHETE  E#  #T  %  W#  EE  EgE#  #,  EE  S<#  E#  #,  FT  #H  TTEHET,  FT  #H 
E#  #3#  #,  HEH#  E#  E#f#H  ER#  #  I  #  FE  Et  gR  W#,  f#T  FE  PE  E^,  Et€t 
ETEt  #  EF  E%,  TTTEE  Et  FTEff  E,  TTTEE  %  EF  ^F  ETTE-ftETE  Ef,  f^TT^t  E, 
EET-EET  TIET  tftr7!^  TTEE-TEFT,  EETE  %  EFT  fn^ll  RtE  E%  I  FE^  TEEtt 
#E  %  FEE,  EETE  FEE  RF|  feq  #T  EF  FE^t  #T  ’tt  ETT  Ft  E^,  EET  EETET 
ET  EFT  E?t  ETftET  E  E|  EE  E#  Et  #E  EET-EET  EFT  E%,  TTtt  E%ET  E  ^f, 

#E,  ETETE,  EEtfeET,  WT  EflE4  E%ET,  RE  TREE  ^TF  E%ET,  ^ftf^TET,  EEf, 
FFtETFET  EttTF,  Ttt#E  I  EE  EEF  ^  #E  E^  St,  EFT  ^  MEM  Rt  M, 

TTETE  EtE  ER  ^  «Ef  ETt  TtEt,  TTETE  #E  EFT  ^t  ETETTTf  Ett  ^ETl  TEE  ET^f 
Wt^tfEET  ^  EFT  TTTEEtt  ^t  ETET  ET  ETEt  TTE|E  %  EJE  TTTTT  ET^Et  I  TEE, 

EFT  ^  Et  EtE  EFT  ETE^-ETt  I  EF  ^WH  ET  ETE-ETE  I,  FMl'Rb  Wt=ttfEET  #E 
W#  ET  E#  EttTTtSt  JJEEHH  I  tfeE  TEEtT  EFlPlEI  TTE  EFTETTE  EIT  EMIEUI  Ett 
1 1  TTTE  TTtt  ^Tt  ftt^pTTTE  ^t  gTEtt  TTEgtcT  ETft  I,  EFlPEEl'  %,  EEFE  %  eM  W 
EEEE  E^f  I,  ttr  #T  Ett  Ft#  I  EFT##,  #  WEtt  #EE  I,  EF  WEtt  TTE^tcT  I, 
WET  ETET  #ET  I  TTTE  E#%ET  El#  #  TTTE  E#  ET#  EEtftTET  E  ET##,  E#  # 
ETE  FETT  #E  #  E#f#ET  I  #  EE  ETEFTT  #E  #  ^TdH  E#,  Et  WE#  #,  TTgET 
ER,  EFTF  ER  ET#  #  Ttk  WET  f#ERT  WEET  ET  #T  f#fET-f#Ef#E  ET  I  f#R  EET 
EERTT  TTTET  EE  TTTEE#  ETE-ETE  E#  FEl#  E#  f#  TTEE-TTEE  ##,  TTEE-TTET 
TTE#-TTE#  M#  #  5^  §R  %,  ETFT  ETET  EF  Ft  EET,  fl^^TEE  #  ETFT  ETET,  TTEFTT  ETET 
ET  f#  E#  TRF  #  ET#ET  TRR  ET#,  ETEf#EE  ER#  E##,  RET  TT#E  ETft  #f#TT  -3TTE 
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k#  ff  i  #  f#  fit  ##  %  ##  f#  ,  nk  rtt#  3,  Prakf  t  #k  i#  tref 

Ft  WR  if  tt#  %  tt#  F#,  FWH#,  f#lt  it  f#T  #TT,  IF#  FTF#  F#,  IF# 
d<FFil  F>#  FF  FIFFI  Pich^i  FFT  IF#,  FI  TR  gFT  I 

#T,  FI  fTltt  FTIE fT  I  tk  gF#  FTIT#  Ft  4  it  FTF  IW  FT#  3#  3F# 
WFFT  F5RT  FT#,  FFFT  #7FFT  F#  |  FF  f#  FFRT  FTFT  I,  f#  Tg#  FF  FTFRT 
FTFT,  ##t  FF  FFRT,  TsFT#  FF,  IFRT  I  IF  FF  #  Ft  FIT  F#T  FTTR  if,  f#l<#  if, 
FTIT  F  FT#  #T  Ft  W  ft  FT#  fFFT  FTF  RRT  F  TFT#,  fF#  FTF  #1  F  Fit, 
fFFt  If#  F#,  FEET  "T  FFt,  TiFT  3T#F  FFRF,  FI  F  Fit,  FI  ^  Fit,  F#-F#,  IF# 
ft#ft  if  Ft  it  F#,  IT  %  FTF  FT#  it  F#  I  FFT  t#  #T  #  ##  Ft  FT  FF# 
if,  FFT  Tkkr fFT  t,  g#T  Ft,  H,chM^l  #fWH  Ft,  t#F  FH<K,  FFIFF  %  FI#,  FT# 
FITF  if  FR  FT  FT#  %,  FR  3#  FFt,  FR  3#  3?k  FR#  14sim  3fk  FTfF  Ft  <#4> 
3#  FFFt  #TR  ^  I  3Tk  f#FF  sft  FFt,  FT  IFF  t#  TTJF  FIT  FT#  fe-^WH 
Fit  t,  3T#  t  'RTF  #F  FT  F#  t  TT#  t,  Tfck  if,  FFF  fF  F#  t,  t#F  Fit 
t 1  Ftf#T  Fft,  #gRR  FTt,  F#  gftFT  Ft  MRsh-H!  Ft,  FFT5T  FT#  if  #  §#FT 
I  FFT  41 F  I  IF  tt  f  3P#  FIT  f#  3RT  FT  FTF  t  FIT  FTt  #  Ft  klT  FltFT,  ft> 
IFft#FTFT3RT#ft#FR##Ft#Ft,IFkT3#Ft,  3T#F'c[FTFT, 
ftt  T|^  FtF  Ft  FTt  t  kk  Fit  t  ft)  FT  F%  Fgt  fT  t,  FT^F  ft)  FT  FT  41 F 
Ft  Fit  t  tk  FTt  t  FRt  Ftf  TFTt  I TEF)  tST  #trT  FR,  Ftk  FT#  TTRt  # 
t  #  #t  ft#  t,  tt  FFt  I,  ft^TFR  Ft  FT#  #  FT,  #T  FT  g#f  Ft 
%t  FI  F%  1 1  FlftR  flRF  t  F%  I  Fk  #  tFk  FTFt  tFTtf  tf  FTFt  tff  t, 
F#  FTF  FT  1 1  FT  FF  tFlt  tff  FT  #FT  t  ftft  t  Ft  FgF  Ft  F?R  #,  tFk 
FTt  F#  Ft  Fft  Ft  ft#  t  FF  ftFT,  Ffk  ftTR  ft#  1 1  Ft  tk  FF  f#TR 
ft#  1 1  Ff  f#F  FFT  FTT  FFT  I  FT  tf  FIT,  t  tf  FF  FT#  tlTT^T  t  Ft-#  Ft 
#T  t  TF  %  FFTFT  Fk  FFlf  t  tf  FlT  FT#  FTFtf  F#  #,  tftR  #T  #  ## 
F#  FTFltf  #  FR  Ft  FTT#  tf,  F#  f#R  Ft  FTFlt  Ft,  FIFltt  Ft,  f#F  Ft 
FEt  #,  f#R  Ft  FTFIF  FT,  flRF  tt,  f#  #T  FT#  t,  f#t  t  Ft  Ft  #f  1 1 
Ft  FF  Ft  FT  FTFIF  fT  FT  fFT  t,  Ft  FT  ftTTTT  tt,  FTF  Fit,  FI  FfT  TTFIFT 
FFFTt  I  FT#  I  ft  FI#  FR  Ft  F#  t  ftr  FTF#  tk  TiFT  RT#  FtF  tt  Ft  FTF# 
#f  ttt  1 1  FTF#  ##  I  #  FTF#  Ft  TsfRT-ttFT  ftt,  #t  FIFt  FTF#  t 
TEIFFT  FRIT  |  #  FIFT  FFR  F#  FFFT  t  FIFT  #  FT  F#  fFT  Ft  Tit#  Ft  fT 
Ft,  TgFIEF  #,  fFFT  Fk  F#  Ft  I  #k  f#f#T  FI  tFFtfF  #FFT  Fk  TETfF  fFT 
iFR  Ftkl  Ft  I  TTFIFT  FfT  FfT  t,  F#  T|I#  #F#  tt  FF  F#  t  #-FR  FIF#,  #F# 
#  FT#TT  FTtf  F#t#  #t  F#T  t  tk  FI#TT  F#f  F#ttf  FF  FFTF 1 1  #  TTFTF 
t t§JTTR ftRT# FF  tk  tk FR  # t#FT  F#t# FF,  # FTR FT# I,  FIT#  tlR 
t,  FTRTFT#  t,  FF##  I,  F#I-F#I  I 
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f^f  fft  ffrt  I  ft  FFft  fttft  ff  ffm  fft  ftft  gfftFT  %  FTFft  ft  i  ftft  ft  ? 

ftt  gfftT  4%  ft?  ftt  ftFT  ft  Fftffft  FFF?  FTF  ft  ft  Flft  ft  I  ft  FREft 
FTFT  %  ft?  ft  cii?hc)'  FFF?t  FTFF  ft,  RI51M  ftft  I  ftft  ftt,  tre  ft  ciichci  %  I 
ft  FREF  FFT?  FFT  I,  F?tF  Tft  fft  gf  FRT  I  ftfft  ’TFT  Fft  FFTF  %  Ffft  gFTFT 
TRE  ft  cllchcl  Ft  ftt  ft,  FFft  Fft  ft  FFIFT  Fee)  ft  eft,  vjdft  Fft-Fft  chlTOI1)  Feft 
ftt  I  fftftt  3ft,  ftr  ft,  FFTt  ft  Fft  FREF  %  FFft  tftft  ftftT  Fft  TETFFT  W, 
ftFT  %  geebl  ft,  Tf^TFlRT  Ft  ft,  ftr  FREF  FFFft  Fft  ft7  vftfft  ftftl  Fft  ihcls?  ffttFT  I 
3RT  FFTt  ’ft  Fft  FREF  3ft  I  FF  FTF  Fft  I  Ft  FF  FREF  FTftt  FTFF  #T  fftlTF  ft 
sift,  Flftt  3FTft  fftlF  eft  Fftft  ft  FFT  gFT  fftlF  «IT  gnftt  Flft  ft  FFft  fftFTM  ft 
gfftr  eft  FF5FT  eft  eftfftRT  eft  fttT  fftTFT  ^f^RTT  Fft  FFft,  ftftFT  eft  ft  feft  gft  FREft 
I  TR|fft  Fft  FF  FFft  FRT  ft  3TTft  I  ftft  ’TFT,  ftft  fttF,  ftt  fftFft,  ftt  iiilftRE  TRlft, 
#T  Flft  FTTftft  |  ft  FF  FF  ft  g3TT  ftr  FFTt  FFFft  Fft  $TTF-ftFTF  ft  FFt,  FREF 
gt  ftffttF  ft  TRlft  Fft  FRT  TRFft  gft-  ^TF  ^TF  fft  Fftft  Fftt  fFFTTT  ft  FF  fftft  ft 
fftehMI  I 

FFJFF  Flftt  ftftr  I,  3FTT  ’RUFF  Flftt  FI ft  fftWT  I  ftfftr  FF  FFTFF  FFTT  Fft 
TRE  fttft  FFT  ft  ft  FF  Fft  ft-rt  ft  Fleft  ft  fft  FFlft  Rfhi  ft  Fftft  Fft  ftcTT,  FTF 
fft  FTF  Fft  FFT  FTTFT  I?  ft  FfFTft  FTFT  fft  FFftt  FRT  ft  FF  I  fft  FF  fftftt  FTF 
ft  FF  FTFft  ftT  ft  TpTFIFT  ft,  ftfftF  TFFft  ^§TFT#  ft  Fllft  Fft  I,  FF  ftT  ft  TRE 
ftFT  ftT  FFIFT  FTFft  1 1  ftT  FF  Fft  fftftt  TFlft  TFTFT-ftFT  fftft,  FF  ft  I  ft,  ftfftF 
ftRET  ftF  ft  ft,  ft  ^fftFT  ft  3TFt  ft  ft  FFF  ft,  -ft  ft  FFlft,  FFlft  3RFT 
ft  ft  F§F  ft  FTJFT  I,  fftFF  ft,  FF-FF  ftftft  ft  ftfFF  5^  ft  FFet  ft 
ftftFF  ft  fttF-fttF  ft  FFlft  ft  ft  fftft  Fft  I,  ft  3TEF  FFT  ftt  ft,  FF  F  FFft 
fft  ft  FFR  Fft  gftt  FTF  TIFF  Ft  Fft  I  yift  ftft  ft  Fftf  TTFF  Fft  ftft,  Fft  ftt 
ft  FFTeft  I  JTTft  FTF  ftl  ^ft  ftt,  ftft  Fft  FTF  ftt  Fft  ft  FFT#  I  FT  jft  ftt  FFFTt 
FTF  ft  I  ftFF  I,  FFft  FFTft  ft  FRlt  ft  ft  gq,  TRE  ftr  Ft  FFFJFF  fttft  ft 
FTft,  fftftft  fft  FF  die)  Fft  FTF  fftft  I  ft  Fft  B^TellF  FTt  T|T?TFIeT  FRFT  ftl  FFT 
ft  ERE  fftmft  ’JeFT  ft  TRE  FFF#RE  ^RFT  FFTFT  I,  FF  ft  I  FF  TElftt  Fft  Flft 
I  ft  ft  ft  FTF  FFft  fftft  ft  F  ft,  FTFFT  ft  ftfftr  Fft  FTTFft  ft  Flftt  1 1  ft 
ft  §RE  Fft  ft  fft  fft|TFTF  ft  FTFFT  ft  FF  fttft  FT T,  fft^TeTTF  ft  FFFftt  §TffteT  ft  FFT 
FF  FFftt  FREF  FTt  FTTFT  F  Fft  fttft-ftt  FTeff  ft  I  ft,  ft  HcFT  FF  ftFT  FTFft  ft  Ft 
ft  geFT  ft  fFFTF  FT  TFF  FtFT  ft,  ft  fiftFF  FTft  fttft  ft,  Tflft  TRE  ’rfftlft  ft  FTF 
grr  FFrft  FTft  ft  gtFT  Fftt  ftt  FTft  ft  i 

FF  TRITeT  FFlft  TIIFft  ft  FIT  fftft  FF-fttFF,  ftTF-ftfFF  FTF  ft  FTFtftt  %,  FF  FRT 
ft  FM  TW  #T  FF  FTF  ft  FFft  Fft  FTFft  FIT  #T  gfftFT  ^  FTFft  FtT  gfftFT 
FTeft  ft  ftt  FFft  ftT  I  Fft  FFft  Ft  egS1  FFft  ft  ft,  FFft  ?RE  ft  FT  FFlft 
ftfFF  FT,  FFft  FF  FFft  ft  fftr  FF  FT  ft  Flft  FF  Fft  I,  FT  ft  Flft  TRE  FF  F§F 
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3TFF  EET  FFT  EE#  I,  Flfft  EET  ftft  peace  EET,  EFEfffEE  RT  ft  fft*FF  Fftf  ft 1  5F&-R# 
Rftfft  #3T  f#  Fftf  Eft  3TTF1F  #t  gft  FTETIF  Fftf  ft,  FfftE  FJTFT  FFRT  I, 

RTF  5#  3TFft  fftgFFf  %  FFR  ft,  ft#  RFfttgftftlFFRRfttftFftt,  EFFTFTF 
ft,  ftft  E|?fF  ft  EfTcf  EE#  ft  tft  TTFTT  FTTFftt  ft?  Fftt  4)#,  ftf#F  ft  4)$dl  gRT  RF) 

#  EnR  #  fr  ft#  fr  #  ft#,  #  FFErft  #f  ft,  FErftft?  e£  #t  ft  er  ftrr  rfeeftf 

EE#  ft,  Ftldd  ee#  1 1  ft  ft  ftEE  ft,  'dlsdl  %  ftRbd  fftF  RF)  ft  ft  ddl  g Eft  3TTF 
ftft  %  ftff  ft  FT#  ftr  WEf  fftETT  I  [Applause]  Ejft  f#ETT  ?  3TFT  ftft  ftF  TFTF  TFTFF 
■ft,  ftf#d  3dd)  ft?T  ft  fft'RFTF  Eft  RR  ft  [Applause]  ftft  T3TFER  FlMdxF  ft 
FFlft  ft,  Fil'd  d)d  ft  FFlft  ft  EJfsT  F#  FfREfT  ft  R  ftft  gF  ft  I  Ft  ftt  4)5?  ##  ft 
fft  fft"Rdld  Eft  3TTETTF  ftft  EET  f#T  Fdd  Eft  ftft  ?nfd  Eft  did)  Fldl  ft, 

fftftft  RTlft  EER  ftft  I,  ftft  EER  F  ftt#  ft,  Wft-Elft  Lift  ftftT  I 

ft  TgF  ftdd  ftfFT  l|  ftft  ER  FTF  gfddl  ft  3RT  dldft  ft,  F#-F#  ftft  RE-Rlft 
ft  feFTTE,  #  ftftft  FF#ft  I,  Eft-sft  RE  FFE,  RE  FFE  FftfftET  I  ftft  ftdfe  I 
ftr  iEftr  I,  Fft#  |  ftft  ftft-ftft,  ^ftr  fre  m  ft  ftft  ff#  ft#  I,  Ft  ft#  ree, 
ei%  ftftircft;  ree  ftft  ftft  ft  5ft  ft  ##  fref  I  fft  ffr  er  ft  ftftn  eeT,  ft# 

3im  d)dt  Fflft  ft  Fft  #  ER  #  F#  ft,  ER  Fftt  fft  ftft  ft  ft  Fft  ft  Fftf  ft  ft, 


Fflft  ft  Fft  ##  er  ft  Fftt  fft  3TIF  FI#  spft  g?FF  Eft  ddl6  er  ft  I  3|lF4)d 
Fflft  ft  Fft  I  g^FF  ft  FFR  ft  3^  ft  FFR  ft  FT#  I  ft  RF  fft  Ft-Ff  ER  REE 
I  ftft  RE-Rlft  ft  Fft  I,  RE-R#  ft  3RTER  Flft  I  ftfftF  SpR##  ft  Rflft  ftft, 
fft^FTF  ft  ftft  Rift,  ■FftfftEf  ft  Fft  FET  FFE#  EElftf  EEF7  ftt  I  FF  ft  ft  W,  ERT 
ftft  EER  gft  ftft  ft  3TFT  FFFT  EET  FR  RT  fFFTFT  FEE##  ft,  EER  gft  I  ft  Elft  FHFT 
fftgLFTF  ft  Fft  ft  FFT  EfgF  EElftf  ftf  ft,  ftft,  ftft  gSlft  Fft^lF  EEft  I,  ftF  ERft 
I,  fttft-Eft,  RE  RERRF  ftftT  ft  FFR  SIFT  I  31Fft  Fft^lF  EET,  fftgRTF  ft  E[R  §HER 
FEtft  EEIRT  ftft  FftEEETRT  ERT  I  ft  ftlRfft  sppft  EEFT  gftT  |?  FFftEF  ftft  gftlft  ft, 
gftTft  Eftf  FFftEF  ftft  FRfEEF  ft  [Applause],  ftft  FFF  ft  er  E?fft  ft-  c(rr  fft 
ftft  Rer  EEF  gftT,  ftfftft  FF  ft  FFRFft  W,  Efft  Ejft  eft  F1F  ft*0  Ft  ftf  ftt?T  ftft  ftw, 
ftft  ftf  RE  FF  ftti  Ft  fft)  Fftft  Ft§T  ft  #FTF  E(ft  ftf  EfFT  ER  fftR  ert  Ejftfft  afft 
FTft  gift F -gift d  EET  #FTF  FF  <9cd  ftf  ddl,  Ff  FFFEF  ft  ftft  tfoi  ftft  FT?ldft  ft, 
ftft  FR  ftt  I  Ff  ER  ERT  EfTF  ft,  Ftf#  ft  Efftft,  EEfft  ftft  ftftft  E[ft  ftnft  3Tfft  ft,  Fftt, 
RE  FF#  fftF  ft  RE,  RE  RTF  ft,  3TFF  E(ft,  ?ftfft  E]ft  ftfr  er  FF#  ft  f#  ft  fft=gFFF 
Eft  FFE  ft  FT#  §T#  E(ft  3T1FTF  FFFFFT  I  FF1FT  ft,  RT  EEt%?T,  RfTF  ^ee  EftfeT  EETFT 
ft,  RTf#  gT|F  FTFf  ft  Rift  Ff  FFF  FFTTF  F  ftt  Efft  Epftf,  FRFTElEft  ftf  ftf  ftf#F 

f#T  ftt  FFT  ft  I 


80.  For  Nehru’s  visit  to  the  USSR  in  June  1955,  see  SWJN/SS/29/pp.  201-232. 
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fit,  ERffft  E1ETET  RF  I  fft  FRR  FTETR  FElft  FTTEft  ft,  FF  g?ET  %  FTTEft  I  ftfftE 
ERft  eeer  eetr  gfftRT  ef  ee  3fR  3tteett  #t  ftE  rf  I  fft  gfftRT  ft  3mFFRTft 
%  RFI^  Ftftt  I,  Eftffft  3TEF  gfftRT  3  Eflft  gft  ft  FETRTT  I FElft  EE  PTTEf  ETT,  FElft 
EE  ERE  EE,  FElft  EF  EEEftE  EtEET  EE,  EF  FTE  fRI  I,  fftF  ggft  gfftET  3TT  Fft 
I  RETft  eft  |  Rf  RTR  SJE  ft ft  I,  ft  3TTEFf  RTF  ftET  ETFRT  fRlfft  3TTE  EFT  ETE  Fft, 

FElft  ETTgft  Eft  1 3m  fteet  rt  Rfft  ett  fietet,  ft  ft  m  ere  ftr  FTEft  I, 

FE,  FE  3RR  FTE  FTEft  I,  ETE  EfFT-EgE  3TtF  FTE  ft  t,  3ftF  Flftft  ftfftE  3TTft|F  ft 
FElft  RR^Rft  RTR  Rft  %  I  3TFTE  ft  3TEF  Eft  ft  gFET  ft  fftEft  R,i<^ft,  RET  ft  3TftfftETT 
RET  RRE  ft,  FTFT  gFFft  EFET  ft  I  ftR  p!  ft  fft  ftft  gFET  3m  ETFft  ft  ERffft  fttE 
Rift  RETft,  ftfftE  fftF  ftt  F§E  ftt  ETfftETR  ft,  FRET  FT  ft  3ft  RET-gft  ft  Rftw  Eft 
t  fft  ETFJE  Eft  ERT  ft  RTR  I 

FRF  RET  ftFRT  EFT  gFET  ft,  EFT,  fftFTEft  RIETR  EF#  RT#  ft  Elftt  Eft  EE  gEET 
ftraft  [fRrrft]  fe  eft#  rt  ftft  FEft  ret  EFift  gFftf  ft  c§r  prrft  ft  rrrt  er  ftet 
ft  3ft  RET  EFR  RET  EgR  Eft  EgR  ftRT  ETE  Eft  ftt  ft,  ERR  ftR  ftRT  RTR,  ftfftE 
RET  Eft  Fft  RETft  ft,  FTT  Eft  Eft  FE  gE  Eft  FTEft  ft  RE  RET  fft  FE  FFTEft  3RRT 
E  ER  ft,  RE  E  ER  ft  I  [Applause]  ftft  RF  RET  gFET  Eft  Eftf  RftfE  Eftf  gEFT  gFET 
ft  ft  FftET  RET  ERR  3ft  EETftftftF  ETR  fttft  ft  I  FMlfft  EF  RftE  ftft  I  Eft  fft 
E|R  ETE  3EElft  ft,  ETftE-RTftE  Eftf  ft  I  ftfftE  3TTE  RTEft  ft  fft  Tflftf  Rifft  EE  ETEET 
Eftf  ft,  RftE  EE  ft  #T  ft  ft,  ft-ftE  Eft  ft  EEft  ETR,  RET  ft  RF  fft  fftETER  EFTF 
fftEft  ETEft  ft  FE  FE  ERR  ftft  ft  EFT  EE,  RF  Tlftt  fftgFRH  Eft  RftfE  Eft  ft  ftfftE 
fftgFRTE  EE  ETE  fftr  ft  ft  I  [Applause]  Elft  FRlft  Eft  ft  3TTE  FElft  RTftf  ftt  EfftR, 
FElft  ETEft  ETfftftf  Eft  Efftr  FElft  FTlfftE  Eft  EfeR,  FETft  ETFlfftRf  Eft  gfftR,  EF  EE 
fftETHE  EFTF  ft  ftft  gR  ft  I  Rf  EF  RET  FpTE  RET  EfttE  Eft  ftlR  ft,  fftE  Eft  ftfR  ft  RF  I 

ggft  rf  fftr  fftE  fe  ft  rf  Erft  gf ,  ft  Eft  gR,  ft  Eft  ft  e^if  etet  gR,  EEft  3tr  ftt 

Fft  ftte  Rftt,  ftRT  FE  RT  I  3Tftf  3TTEft  gET  Ff,  3EERTft  ft  RTT-ETR  ftR  gR  SET  RT .  fftrr 
TE#t  FEET  fftTRT  ft  ftft  RftfE  FRlft  Rf  3T7fETFf  ftRTREftfftf,  RF^TFEftfftf 
ft  3fft  RER  ftf  ft,  RE  RFT  ft  Eftf,  FIRffft  Rt  g3E  EF  ETTEft  ERR  3fft 
RETfttEftF  ft,  ftfftE  3TTPlftf  ft  RE  EFT  ft  Eftf  I  fttft  Eftf  RftfE  ft  R1E  ERRT  Eftfft 
Eftf  fftTRT  I  ftfftTE  TJRT  ET^ftfT  ft,  ERFHE  ft  RTR  FRTEff  ft  Rftfft  Ft-RET  REF  3TEft 
3TFft  RETft  RTftf  3TEftf  E?tR  ft  3TFt  FE-fttE-ERTE  3RFftf  EE  ft  RElft  I  EFft  ^E  ft 
Ft-fttE,  3fft  Eftfft  RETft,  gft  RTR  I  ftfeE  Rf  fftETR  3n3ETft  ft  RET  fft  Rf  FRR  fttR 
EEETt  fftR  Eft,  RF  3flT  EF,  RF  RTR  Eftf  Eftf  ft  I  fftRET  RFT  EF  3TSFT  RETft  ft  EFT 
EE  EF  REF  EEETT  ERTTT  Ft  RIRT  ft  3ftF  EF  RET  ftfEE  REF  ft  3ftF  ETftR-ETftR  EFT  3TTFftf 
Eftft  ftf  Eftf  FFRT  ft,  3flF  FRftf  ftftf  REF  ft  fft  RFT  fft  3TTEfttF  ft  RET  3TTFTEff  ft  FITE 
ftt  Eftf  ft  EETft,  ptfEIE  ft,  RR  RET  fft  EEftf  ftFE  RgR  ftf  3TRft  E  ftf,  ERffft  EF 
Rf  fttft  ERF  FRR,  3TFSTFF  FRR,  EfRF  FRR  ft  ETEF  REF  ft,  Efft  ft  ftfftE  ft,  ftft 
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w  to  OTto  ri  otot,  fto  to  ri  ttot  to:  to  toto  toto  I  to: 
ftofr  rrtr  %  to  m  torair  Ti,  to  to  i 

rr  %  ri  tor  jet  rtrrt  jott,  otr  tor,  tor  ott  ottrt  to  rrtt  jott,  tor  I 
rttrr  ottft  B-^wh  %  rr  to  rt  rjr  jot,  tot>  hirri^  ji  tot,  jtrt  rot, 
itoto  ji,  rr  rjt  jot  to  tor  rr  tre  otot  rot  to  tor  to  tot  toM  to  i 
to  rtr  to  itor  rr  ottr,  it  to  jto  ott  rrtr  it  it  rtetrte  ROTi  i  to  to 
tot  I,  tot  Rto  to  R?ri  it  tot  toft  i  it  tor-OTr?r  to  to  to,  to 
rtr-rtr  %  to  rot  rt  to%?T  %  to  ott  tot  to  otrr  it  ott  r  it  to  i  ott,  OTtoOT 

RR  I,  OTT  OTTRR  OTto  if  to  OTTTOT  RR  ROTT  it  ?SR-OTR  RTS  tot  OTTR  RRT  RRT 
to  ROTE  iRRJR  TT  R^ft  ROT  OT  RR5RRT  ROT  RT  R#  JSR-OTR  OT  tof  to  OTT  to 

rot£  i  ott  wit  i  toi  rotS  tot  to  to  to  to  ^to  W  Rto  gftoR  ir  otot 
i  to  to  to  to,  to  ottrott  ottot  to  to,  totlf  to,  if  Rto-fto  OTitot  to 
to  r^r  to  i  tsto  ot  tor  ot  to  otr  i  i  it  ito  Rto  otot  ttw  it  w  fto 

OTT  OTT  TOT  tot  i  TTfto  OTTri,  filEIRR  to  %  to  I  ROT#  ROTi,  RRli  ROTR  it 
to  to  OTT  to  to,  OTOTT  OTTT  to  OTtOT  to  OTT  OTEft  RTOTR  tor  to  to  OTTER 

Tt,  it  cjR  terr  Rcto  rr  rtter  it  Rtot,  rrr  to  jtot  to  tor  i  OTito  it  to:  to 
itotor  to  tof  tof  ototr  itor  %  i  ^gtoto  ftoto  to  to  to  toft  to  rot  OT^to  ottt  to 
I  to  Rit  i  i  tot  ott  tot,  RjR  if  OTtot  tor  it  ott  tot  to  ^ot  tori  ototeT 
tetrot  jot!  ott  tor  tonjR  to  i  iftor  otr  rjottj  toto  i,  tor  to  tori  into 
jjit  3tr  ottrrT  rr  Rqi  ottt  I,  otr  rrtt  'jr  i,  to  otr  rrtt  i  rot  ott  i  otr 

TOT  fto  RSR-RtRR-RRR-OTOTTR  RRTT  to  tori  fRRft  jjit  1 1  OTT  TRTftoj  ROT 
itTOT  totoR,  OTTT-OTR,  to  toi  i  OTTT,  RTTOTT  iROTT  OTRTT,  RTto  to  OTT,  RTTOTT, 
RTTOTT,  IT  tor  OTT  I  RRi  RR$  OTfR  TOTT,  OTRt  iit  Tt  toRT  i,  RJR  RJT  it  OTTT  i,  RJR 
RRT  to  OTRT  i  ROT  TTTR,  to  TTTR,  it  to  i  I  it  OTli  R1RR  RR  R  Tito  to  OTT  OTti 

oterr  it  [R]  i  frr  tor  to  ito  it,  iftor  if  rr  rrt  ott  RRto  i  to  rot  ttotr 

ROTOT  itRT  %  RpT  clRlfl  %  tor  RRR  ROT  JTTt  i  OTlto  Rit  to  OTT  TTRR  TERR  ROT  it 

to  tor  tot  to  rtotr  i  i  rr  rir  i  i 

to,  rr  rot?  rot  i  itor  rr  Tto  to  if  ott#  rrtr  itRT  i  otter  jtot  to 
itit  i  jtotoE  Rito  i  i  tre  it  RRi  Rit  rtr  if  ri  i  to  t*ot  jtot  rr  tor  torT 

i  RTit  JTOT  RR  ROT  tiTR  to  fiR  to  I,  RRfR  I  OT  Rif  I  OTRT  fiR  it  OTRitT 

I  it  to  Rri,  OTto  ottt  to  it,  tor  it,  ^tot#  it,  ri  ttr  tor  i,  tor  Riit 
tor  i  i  ftoET  tor  ototr  i,  rr^r  i  to  tto  ototr  i  Rrto  ottt  to-to  it  ott 
ttotrt  i  i  it  sjilfto  ri  totor  itRRT  Rto  jtot  to  rr^t  to  to,  rrto  jt  to 
^  to  i  to  Rrto  to  it  it  to  Rtot  otr,  jre  to  rotrt  i  ottttt  jtot  rrt  rot 
jtot  i  to  RRto  to  to  i  i  otr  rottt  i  ottr  Rto,  rottt  i  to  OTto  to  to 
to  i,  toft  i  to  i,  toTFE  i  rot  to,  OTiitoT  i  to  i,  rot  tow  Rit  toft  i, 
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ftfftR  RIRT  ESPT  RT  fttT  FR  RT,  RF  ME  Ft  F,  RF  flsjIRlfftRR  RR  I,  RIpflRRR  RR 
fftpRft  Fft  Rt?M  F  #T  I  ftt  RPR  Rft  MERT  ftt  Rftt  RRSjR  I  #T  MftRIRT  ftt  RfR 
ftftt  §f  1 1  3PFERT  fttft  fft  fttR  RFf  I  RfftE  3pftt  fttR  |  3PP  MERT  Rft  RiHRU 
R  efft  MR  fttR  ftt#  ft  Mlftl,  RF  FRft  RF  Rift  F,  RFf  3TTRR  £  FPlFf  ft,  3TTRR  [MTR 
RR]  Rft  3MR  Rpft  3  I  RE?  fftp  fR  FEft  TTcE  PP^PPT  ten  SIT  ffteftt  ft,  RftF 

ME  ftf-fttR  RFtft  Rft  RTR  F  fftpift  3MR-3MR  ftt#  Rft  fRTRT  SJT,  3MR-3MR  Rftf  Rf 
ftt#  #t  ^ptrtt  sit,  mrr-mrr  rpr  #  fFrftf  %  ftt#  Rft  fRTRT  sit  #t  rFt  Rift  ff 
F#  rtr  rt  f#  fep  rtf  ft  ^wh  Rft  mert  j|R  RRff  it  i  #  ftt  rmj#  #r  ft 

Tit  RKd  ME  HyR>  ft,  RR#  ft  ME  %  | 

ftf#R  #  RMfft  RFf  F,  Fft  3PM  <|t»£lRdl  ftp  RP#  I  ftt#  #  fftftt  if  I  Tit  RF 
TUT  JMT,  RFT  #  RRf  JMT  SIT  PR  RE#R  f#  fttR  ME  RRR  ft  ftft  W(  Hit  MPT 
sift  RMdl  RTftF  RT  ftft  FR  RTR  RT,  d§d  RE#  RTR  F  f#  FR  ME-<jdt  RT  FIST  M?t 
RRlftft,  ME-f#t  RT  RTF  ERFR  #  MR  ft,  RlF  RTfftftR  #  MR  ft,  RlF  RIRT  Rt  MR 
ft,  RIF  3MR-3MR  FRft  fft  I  PE#  MR  ft,  EFf  Eftft  I  RF  ME  3TRST  iff  fft#  M# 
sft  f#  RF  RT#-R#Ft  Rft  RIME  ft  fttR  ft,  #  RF  FRft  RRTF  Ft  I,  FRRtT  R#tR  ft 
iff  RftRET  f#RT  RTE  ft  ftft  RRTF  #  F,  RFT  Ml#  fft  RlfR  §MT  f#  RFT  MTR  RR  ftt# 
ft  RERft  R1RIR  ft  ME  MRST  ftt  F,  RF  fttRF  MTft  RF  MRR  EFf  I  Rt  RFT  RR  jF  Ft, 
RR  FRTt  FF#  Ft  RfFlR  ftp  iff  ME  MRft  ?TRR  I,  ME  RTR^  §TFT  F  MfT  ftlft  F  FF 
gdl  RlftR  ME  RIO  Rift  RRTTfR  Ft  RF  F  3ffT  RFT  3TI%  iff  REFT  FlRT  R^R-RR^RT 
^  RRRt  Rit  RRE  ft,  fttft  ^  RRE  ft  ’jft  3HR,  MRMftt  RRRR  fFft  Rft  F  I  5^  j^ft 
RF  Fm^,  RRfftl  FR  dlcil  ft  ME  fttFt  RR  SRTR  Rldl  F  ME  RRE,  RRT^R  Ftft  F, 
fftftRRF  R€Rf  RR  SRTR  FtM  RlflR,  RTM  RlfFR  RRtftl  F*T  RfR  RdFt  RME  Rift  F, 
R§R  RpFt  Mftt  Rft  %  MR  ft,  fF^-gRRRR-fftRTR-FRlF,  Rift  fftpft  ftft  MR  ft, 
RT*ft  RTfft  ft  RTR  ft,  Rlftt  RIRT,  MfttR  FMR  F,  (ftddl  REFt  FR  RRRT  Rift  F  RRffft 
FR  Rft  fft  FRlft  Rft  ft  FRft  RRTR  ft  RTfftftF  Rt  M1RT  F  Fft  MTRRRRft  RR  Ft  F 
3MR-3MR  Old)  ft  Toft  ftt  ftft  3TRR  fttRF  MTft  Rft  RpftRRT  FRft  hFI  ftRT 
d§d  RiU  ^F  F,  1jft  dFl,  Fft  TJR  RPM  F  pft,  RFt  3TRR  RTRPT  F  FR  RFR>  ftt  I  3FR 


RF  fttR  RRRft  ftft  ft  Ft  RR  fftftt  ftft  g$RR  ft  RTR  RI?ER  MTRT  ftt  Ft  ftt  Fft  RFt 
tFRT  RMRTI 

FRfftR  rf  R^R  Ft  RRft  F  fft  Fft  RR5FTT  F  MERT  RTt  Rt  FR  §TRR  ftft  F  ftft 
FftM  RTR  RIM  fft  FRTR  RftMT  R  ftt  FRlft  ftft  RT  F,  R  RIRT  RT  F,  R  Rlfft  RT  F,  RF 
Rift  RPR  ft  TFft  ft  F  I  RTR  RlRft  RFT  ft  RTFt,  fF-^RTH  ft,  fftR  FfftRR  ft  RTR  Rift 
F?  MftfftET  RTft,  RR  Rift  MFf,  RTR  RFT  Rift  F  fftRT  ftFRftR  ft  MIR  fftEF  ftft  RTft 
F  RT  MTR  RRR  RftR  RR  Rift  F  RT  RTR  SdfftlR  Rift  F  fft  MTR  fF^F,  ^RRRR  F  RT 
IftERR  F?  RTR  RFT  RTft  F  fF^RTTR  ft  MRfftE  ftt  FfftRR  ft,  fftftt  RPR  ft  fFftt  Rft 
RFt,  MTR  fftfttRR  ftTRT  FftRT  ft,  fftrfftTRT  3TTRT  FflRT  Rft  fftftRR  Rft  FfftRR  ft  RTft 
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f ,  R  for  fc#  e£,  R  fcEft  Rtf  Rt,  R  fe#  RTRT  %  I  Wf  ^fta  I  at  fff  WTEEft  I, 
Wf  WET  RET  WtR  E^R  I  #E  *t  RTRRtt  pilEehRK  ^WT  f  %  RTR%  %Et  3  3?t?  RfE 
R  fET  d<f  %  R§d  RE^t  WR  fiat  %  RRE  Rf  at  RTTR  §[ET  gRT  £fT  StTRW  RTT,  RlEd 
Rtt  TfRTWT  RT  wfi  ^  Wf  fET  RTTRWT#  %  pit  I,  fETWtt  RIR  arft  E#  RftE  <J!T  Rtf  f‘  TTRT 
RTftw-RTftw  fE  ttrt  RTRjft  fET^  wft  #e  Effw  Em  cfc  wrt,  -ifTEtt  Rfa  faaEt  %  feEt 
R^t,  Rwffc  ree  ret  gfitwT  Rtt  ^if  ww  gfitwT  Et  rt  w  I  at  ^  RTEwtt  wi  E!?Ti 
atE  *err  wr  wttEf  Rtt  gfitwr  ’ft  wM  ’ft  wt  wt  ft  aiM  i  wi  EftE  rte%  wtt  wet 
I,  at  faTEt  W^f  Et  fETTR  WETT  RETT  I  REft  fETTR  %  ^Et  ffiTWTE  fitWTEt  t  at  RE^T 
wft  WT  WE  ^  ETREt  I,  ETTt  fETTRt  Rtt  gfitWT  W>  I  3#  WEf  %  EE  gERT  %  ETTR%,  te-gERH 
RT  ETTR^  ETWTET  I  f%  fR,  fR  RFt  wf^t,  WERWtt  wftEf  WT  fR  EWER  %  ft  afifit  WT  Eft 
fR  TIER  Wt  R  ft  RTftW-RTftW  EfER  I  ETEWTfWET  RTT  ETWTET I  Pf^Edld  RTT,  gfilWT 

RTT,  fE  T!RT  RTT  RffE  EETfeTR  fff,  fR  EfTEEttE  %  eftwERT  flRT  t,  ftfilWK  ftRT  t  3ftE  ’jft 
RTtfiRT  RTE=ft  I,  fETfeEE  fif,  fR  RWWfiw  wtaRT  W?tEf  EE#  I,  RETWff  'JR  WERT I  RRffe 
Rf  fE#R  I  %  fRTtt  WTRTW  wf,  fRTtt  Ef^Tfl#  W%  aftE  RiaRTET  Rtf  gfitWT  Rtf  fER 
Rtt  fR  RRREt  | 

t  RTET  WET  %  aT  EfT  fWTRET  fevft  #E  RTET  pTf  #Et  #  RfT  RTETR  RffRT  ftEEft 
if,  R?t  REE  RRT  ETRTttE  ft%  RT#  1 1%  fRTt  RREERRt  fl^gRFT  %  RRT  WfT  fRI^  RfTR 
WRT  I  REt  ^T  RT^RT  E3f%  p  #TET  E3fETT  1 1  RW  Rf  EfTET  WET  I,  fRTtt  dERRtt  Rtt 
fiRTRt  %  fR  W%-W%  fRT^  afia  WRRt  I  [Applause]  Wt,  Wf  fR  WTETT  RTt  ^EW  % 
Epft  ffitt  1 1%  fRtt  RtRRTR  atR  f%R  Mt  %  R^-R^  RRRt  eft  REE  ETREf  I  #E  RTE 
#  I,  RE^  1 1  Wt  fR  WWREtf  5^,  RfERfEtt  jfiTRT  ^  fR  RRE  R?  RT^f  Wt  fR 
fRE  RT%  I,  RWfffT  %EfR  jfilWT  I,  EfR  Rff  ERTcft  I  RTRattf  eft  WERT  I  #E,  fRTR  pRT 
RTtf  RTRWtE  R^t  I  #E  EfTR#E  %  fRlft  WTRTW  I,  RRT  f^R  Rtt  WTRTW  I,  #E  ’ft  1 1 
Wt  fR  WTETt  Rtt  RTR  ERR  EEt  ^fifWT^t  EftE  %  I 

RW  t  Rt-WTE  WT^f  RTR%,  RWffo  #  WTfWT  ffe  at  ’ft  Pf^EdM  RT  ETRTET  ft,  RTR 
B^ERTR  %  WTfE  ’ft  M'  5^WT  Rtt,  RRt%  fR,  RRE  gftWT  e#  EFR#  Wt  fR  ’ft  RtWT 
E3T  a#t  I  RW  %EpWTR  ^  fRtt  RWT  ETRTET  I?  ?JET  ^t  RlREt  RTfT  WT  RTaT^t 
%  W1R  ETWTET  JRT  R M  Rtt  ^E  RTE%  RTT,  RTfitRT-ftfWETFtt  WERWtt  RTT,  RRW#W  WtaRT 
RftEf  WEEft  RTEft  I  WFft  RET^T  RT^  EJf  f  R1WRTET  Rtt  ^filWT  Rtt  fR  ETRft,  RTRRTET 
Rtt  ETT^-ftfTR  eft  fR  ETRft  #E  TJEEEt  RR%  RTtRf  ETRT  ^  fR  t^EfEWR  Eft  #  ftEET 
WRTEt  I  ftFpWTR  Rtt  RtETW  RTfT  Et  REft  f  ?  WTfE  %  eft  R^t  REft  EJT  Rttf  ERaTRt  tf  R^t 
%,  tlEpWTR  Rtt  eftEIW  Wt  %  at  fE  EUR  ETtR  ^RT  eh  Eel  Rd4l  ^fRW  %  f^TETTR  ^RT 
RTEWT  t  a’ffR  %,  RTTEERTRt  R  ^RT  fEtf  RTTftRE  ^RT  RTEWT  t,  Wf  RTEW  eft  RtEET  t, 


8 1 .  See  items  79  and  80. 
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cFtf  Rff  ^  itER  Etft  1 1  RifeE  ^  itER  I  it  RR  EFRRT  I  FT  RTE  I  Tflit 
iMdHi  RER  I  sJFlfiE  %  E§R  erre  I,  RitE  %  «  EERT  t,  #T  eef 
%,  FETt  RfR  «I,  fidET  RET  TRRF  i  FE  id!  EREET  ^t^pTT-M  ■=!  JJH I -E5:  JR  ^ET 

ERRTT  I  #  I  it  FE  it  ETT  REti  I,  ERti  $TEE  Eif  I  FRi,  FR^E  EF  EfRET 

I  fit  FETE,  FElIt  #cft  RffTF  RTF  RldRltfl  E%,  EEE  it,  R^t  gf^RT  %  fi?ETE  Tt  it, 
Ei  f=tUR  it  fiETE  %  it,  E  %  RTFf  RwRl<rl  EEi  1 1  FTlfiE  Fi  EEi  I  fit  FETt 
FE  EEf  if,  FETt  #E  REf  if,  REft  ifER  RTF  %  felT  Eli,  THE-EtfSETFET  fiET  ETi, 
FE  ETET  %  3TE5T  it  ETET  I  I  #t  ^  ERE  EiKOlf  EE  Tl  t,  ETE  ETEi  |  R%-R% 

cbi<y  if  #r  ekoi}  %  REri  if  fe%  y  ieei<  i  itr  fen  i,  ef  itr  EiEfFt  iff  iti 

%  ^ERRFT  t,  ERffi  EtFT  I  EF  #t  ERTRflEf  E&  I  Eli  %  ETtT  ElEEtE  iit  <|fiET  EE# 
E#  I,  #i  if  EftT  it  fitRTE  it  FE  E#  EET  EEtET  #tT  fidt  ETTEETi  E=f,  it  Ep 
if  dt,  Edi  #i  #t  EETE  1 1  it  EET  FE  ETFi  t,  dt  iff  FE  ETFi  I  fit  <]fiET 
SET,  FETE  R?EE  chKOHl  ft  RE  EFt  it  lit  EFFt  #i  #T  ffttET,  #FT  #R  it  I 

#r  ^rft  Fi  eirt  e&  teE  i,  #iE  Eft  ffEEt  i,  eet  etrt  it,  fiE#  jet  etet  ett 
EtfEi  er  Premi  |rt  etet  et  ret  jet  etet  et  it  it  Egg-  it  -3frr  git  tg#  i,  §f  ete 

TfTEtT  fit  EFT  FTft  fii  i  RR#  RgR  ^ET  itRRT  it  i  w  #e  ^  i^T  ^Eit  itr  it 
1%T  i  iti  %  W  Tit  1 1  [Applause]  cpfl  gq,  FfR-TIR-it  c[i,  ^TR 

^if  3RT  #ir  ^  ^RR  RT  i  '3TRTT  W  #F  RRT  ^Eit  TRE,  iRJ  RT^t  i  ERE  ^pRrit 
ERR  R3T  RTT  SJRSJR  %,  if^R  «TRT  i%  'gR  f%  cR  Rfi  %iRT  it  ife  it  Rif,  it 
RSR  iRRT  iRR  it  RRT  #E  iR  RRT  it  I  [Laughter]  Ritfe  RRi  erirt  i  #*; 
v)n<  Ri$T  i  «rr  it  ji4)  itr  ertt-ertt  i  tr  ii  ■qr,  trt  ert  crt  i<ai  ii, 
i  'jiNdi  fiR  i  r?  Atl^K  gi  i,  er  ifvjHi  ii;  Rti  i  wr  it  tbt  i  i  it  3rt 
RRi  i  it  #7  Rif  PRit  rt  it  fiR,  er  #  iiE  i  ifiR  RRit  #tr  Rt  I  rcr; 
1%RRft  if  tiRi  cbRyii  RRi  |,  fiRRt  w(  re  #tr  rrrert  R^it  %  i  rrtw 

ERRT  it  fipjRTH  i  iR  FRfti  |  dft  RTli,  fiR  5li?ff  i  FETt  fiR#  cET  ERR  Rfeft  | 
ER  -3TRf  Efi  gR  i,  Rif  cRE  i  EF  fitsi  gR  i  itl  FEli  FR  RtR  Ei§T  R  ERR  i,  fsRJTRft 
EET  ERR  ERT I  R§R  RRT^RERRT  I  RR%  err]  EftlERTRcrirTiti,  RRtitil 

FR%  it^,  FR  RR  Efiit  ^  <M  it-itR  ^PlElil  Eli  |-RER  Rt  EJR  RT#R,  fifRE, 
EFli,  ERtfi;  Eir  p  #E  R^ft  I,  ERti  RER  %,  RTRETEft  i  Rif  RR  Rlit  i  EjftE,  Eit 
gi  I  FRfiR  FF  REE  ERi  ERt,  Rt  it  ESET  I  ii  FRlf,  FEi  EIF  RE  fiqT  I  fit  FR 
EERtifE  EftRRT  i  EE  REt  ERti  iRET  R  Ft  R:  Ei  %  *ERF  Eli  REE  it  fit  R^T  i  R# 
I,  RFERT  ER  Rfit  I  FEi  ETE  FE  "ERF  ERT  E&  t3E  ERt  EET  ^  ERF  Etfi  #T  ERF 
EitiTFI  FR  RTF  ft  EEit  ETiit  #T  i  RERRT  f  fit  E5F  Ri  Eft  RE  RER  EEli  ert 
EEE  FT  RRt  ERT  ifRT  ElfiR  #T  EEli  ert  ERE  FT  RE  ^  iti  ^  Eli  EF  t  f%  EEft 
EFli  it  ilT  fJTTT  i  E^tt  Ft  EFT  RER  |  RR  EF  TITit,  EF  '^lit  ERFi  E(ft  rtr  Rtf  i, 
EETi  i  Eftt  EtftETFET  I  Efiffi  FR  ERR  it  ETRERf  §RRR  RTTgR  if  gRRR  fit  fitRi, 
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#f  RTR  EFEfF,  ERf  RTE  #E  #f  RTR  EfRfF  %  #R  #  ETFEIf  3?fE  EFFORT  FRTf  RTETEFEf 
3  ERiEf  #E  EFTElET  EffE^t,  EFTRft  ETTRTR  %,  EfoBlR  OTFT,  #f-RTR  REEt?  aftr 
RF  RFEIT  EITETT I  [Applause]  #E  FEE  EffEfff  'TER#!  RfRiRT  Eff  3TET  E1R  Eflt-TE:  REt? 
Ff  ETFfRT  #E  RFEf-RFEf  ifET  EgRET I  cjtER  REEtf  ETR  r|r  ETTEfRT  I  >3TR  3TTR  EfffaR 
f%  RET  EFEl?  eM  cfjr  WIT,  RRT^  ^r  ^Ft  ?ft  W1  Ejqf  fEFETRT  FfETT  %  feRT  RfFR 
gER  RTf  WET  R% ,  ElfoR  rf  tTcp  ETEff  RfFlT  |,  WIT  #  %  RfRT,  RF  iff  Riff  F&TT 
RTR  FRTET  gER  REF#  Ejff,  EFREfRf  *f  #E  eMT  3  #E  ^RTRTE  W%,  EETEf  3TTRRff  3fft 
IR  it  eft  FR  Epf  er  ET^  FR  RElf  ff  I  eft  RF  ^  EfiFT  I 

Eff  gEff  Rf  4  FRTff  ETERRft  Ff  #E  EFR^Rf  3  #ff  RT%R,  fTM  #E  RTfeE  # 
fl^RTR  3TR  ETR  RR  efR  rtett  gd*  %  FEfffTR  ejft  ^?T  d<w>l  RhdM  %  FR 
RRTRT  cR  EIRE!  I,  f^RTT  fafEITR  Rff  I  #E  RR  fe^EdH  3  ^FlEft  ^TTeFf  3  RR  RTEf 
§f  I  Ejft  rtr£  f^R  ri?r  REff  t,  gER  Ejf  f^RR  I  Wrft  etr  EFT  RR  RFFf  gET  FtRT  I 
m  FR  EfFTET  *f  #nf  EFt  ERT  EE?  I,  EM  Eft  FfeRR  ^  #  I,  RRTREf  Eff  #,  3IRRRTRET 
ETfofEfRf  Rpff  ^R-TftR  REff  Rif  EfftfeT  R>f  FR  R%  FfefRTE  if  El?  t  RFft  R§R  EgS 
FfefRTE  E?fr  ftfEFRE  t  «f,  R%  REFER?  R?  k  fifEff  if,  EIF  FR  RRTRET  EfftfElRf 

EFT  %  e£  f  |  th%  3TR  ^fit  EIF  feRft  ^  RIH'FE  I  I,  WRR#  #F  I  Rf  TTR 
%  RftlEFR  EFT  TRsff  afrr  efM  erfM  if  WRR  I  gt  #  Rlt  Eigrr  ^§1t  I  RRtf^F 
REF  #  Elvil'R  RT  %  t  REFT  RRIT  ffoi  Rf^FFR  Rt,  RER  EfR  ^R  r%it, 
^gET  RF^T  *1^  EJRR  R%R,  E3#  %  Ref  REEF  REigET  6ldl  %,  RR  R%  R  5tiR  R% 
Ff  ER%  I  %  ftEfRRT  #  R%  ERR  R  EtRlf  RR  ef%R  ef%  ETEF  #F 
^  RFfe  ^  RRi%  ^  efrt  3  RR  efi%  |,  r|  ret  3,  RE?  g%  ^T,  Rl  ef#, 
EFlRTTRERtl,  rt|ef##T,^R  REff  I ETTEFET  effE 

REEF  RRgET  FtETT  1 1  FT  REF  EFt  iftEFT  PfETR  RTflR  EFE%  eft  ejf,  Rfr  EFRT  iff  RE^f 
Fit  |  ERjfe  Rf  EFRT  FR^  RRf  I  EfF  R#  |  fEF  EREFlff  %  Ff  ER^f,  EJF  # 
t  ftRffir  R#  RR#  ?lf)EF  #T,  RER RET  %  RfR  EFt,  R#  Ff  R^IT  I  FE#R  EIF  WiEft 
TIR  EFT  Rf  RmRmI  I,  RF  W|ET  REff  I  #E  gt  ^§ff  I  3RT^  RFT  'iff  3TR  Ff  RR 
1 1  «Ef  #,  FR^  FE^-FE^  RTET  #  Mf  %  FlR  R%R  feRR  Ff  RR  1 1 
REF  #E  RET,  EJTEff  ^FIET  %  f$IR  R#  ERff  EM  ^  %R  I,  RTRER  ^FTEf 
EIF  REFlff  [RFEFlff]  EfR  I  #  Rff  EIFT,  ^  RR%  EFFf  RFT  R  Rl FFg<  #E  RR  REF 
EP^ETR  8F  gRIEf  RR  I  gR  EftR  R^  ?f  EIFT  Rt|;EF§%  %,  WR  %,  flRTRET  R%$T  % 
#E  RETE  ffeT  Rf  ETf  ^  #  I  -3RR  ETTREf  I RR  ElfR  RIREffE  %  gEIEIRTR  Ft%  1 1  Elf  3TT% 
EfR  §R  RF  RT  EfEF  EF^f  vidR,  gEEfflEET  EffE  %  RE  R?f  Ff%  ?,  Elf  ftfEf  EFE%  t 
RR^  ^Eff  EjffEF  EFf  f^IR  JR,  RlR-%  EFf  ftlR  Ef^f  ff  R#,  R#  3  RETE  RTt  I,  RF 
ETlEf  I  RFIFf  RE,  %E  ^3ETE  1 1  ETf  RREFf  ETEFEff#  I,  Rf $TfftRT  I,  EIRf  ERfR  I RF 
#E  RR  FRlf  gER  %  f%R  RffRff  #R  I,  FE  RR  RRff  RftREff  I,  FE  RTR  RR%  RTEIT 
RffREff  I,  RTR  E%R  RER  %  fifR  FE  EFTR  RTE^  EnERT,  ffFRET  EFE%  RTEfT  RffREff  I 
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[Applause]  #  TFTT  %  ft?  #3TT  t  TF  #  #U  t  #  T#  TiTT  TTF#  Tit  TF,  Tit  TF 
tT^jT  TFT-TTTT  #  FTT?  tFFtTT#FfTT#T^5Ff,  #?M  I  #  TTT  T#  TTF#  I 
[Applause]  3#F  TFTF  Ft#  Tiff#  ^FTT  ?  T?  T#  #  T#  sifeh  Af-it  T># 

Tl#  #,  3TTFT  #,  tFTFT  TIF?  TTFt  #  I  [Applause]  ^,FW^^Wf5F 

Ft,  tt  t  gt  #tf  TFTTT?  T#  I,  ##T  TF  f#  #  #TT  t#  T?#  t  3T1#  #T 
Ft,  T^S  T  T#  TF  ^FTT  #  f#T  T#T  I,  facfAHI  1 1 

#  ip#  TT  t  3TTTt  TTF  TFT  STT,  31#  FT#  t,  cFlf  F#T  t,  TTTT  TTFt  TTFt  #11 
[JFTT  #  <^I<tIc1  T?#  TT#  t  I  3TT  FTTTFT  TF  F  t#  F?  5-1#  T#  «|FU^,  TF  FTT-'-hd 
T  TTFt  Ft,  TFT?  [#]  ##  3#F  FFlt  c§5  #TT-#TT  FT#  tt  T[?  #  #f  t  FTT#, 
3TT3TTFT  3TtF  FPTF  F£T  FFTTTT  TPRT-'ITT'TT  ftFTFTT  1 1  tt  TTFT  ?TT  TTT  I,  gt  FT# 
Fit#  t###f#?TTf#t?TTTTg?t#tl  [Laughter]  ^TTFT  #  #f#?,  t?r 
If?  Ft#  I  gT#  f#?TTTT?TT??Fi|?Ft3rt  3TRJT  #  TFT#  1 1  #F,  FT  TF 

#  T?T  I  ##T  #FT  #F,  T5#FT  #F  TT#  FT?#  TT?  Ft  F#  t  tj#  TFTFF  t  I  Tit, 
T#f#  TFT  UN  #  tFTFTFT  TF#  t,  TFT  ’jn  TTFt  t  tFsTFTFT  T#  Tv#  t,  FTTFFT  t  TTF 
Ttftttl  [Laughter]  3#  TTFT  FTFTT?  t,  TFT  JFT  FTT#  t  TTTT  ?FT#  f#  gFT  FT# 

#  FF# TpF  3TTFT  MtHI  TF#  FT#  I  f##t  TFT  3TTFT  Ft#  t  3#  -JTTFT  gFT  FlFTT  t,  3TT? 
TW5T  #f#T  I  Tl(#TI  TF  1 1#  ft^-klM  #  ft?  ^  %  T#FF  T??  #F#  TTFTF 
|  T#t#  g?  #T  TTFt  t,  3#  TT#  t  FTT  3#F  FT#  Ft  fttFTTT?  TTF#  t,  F?T  TF# 
t  3#  T#T$T  TT#  I  FT#  TW  3T#f  #,  TTTTT  ?T#  t#  FT#  F#t-T5#  TTTTTF  FF 
TT#  3ftF  31#  TTRTF  FfcTT  Ft  T#,  TF  T§FT  TTF#  TTFT  t  TF  I  #  FT,  t  3TR#  ’JT# 
TFT  cRF  FFT  TT  I  FT?  TT  f#TT  I  f#  FT  FT#  TFT#,  TF#  #  trpFT  3TTFT  TTR  TRF 
FT#t,  FT#  T#ft  #  3T#  F#,  ;3TKT  ??T  #t  3#  ^FT  #  TTFFFT  f#TFFTTT  #  t,  HR 
TT#TT,  3T#t  FTFF  #  ^FTT  #  #FTFT  #  ##  I  #  FT#  #  tt  T^r  f#  g#  FTTF# 
[FTFTkt]  F#  #  ##  %  TRTT  TRFTT  TT#?,  #3tt#f#T  Ft  I 

#3###  TTF  t#  #TT  t  f#  FTT#  Ft  FF  TTFT  t  #  3T#t  Tift?,  t#FTT#  #  # 
FfTFT#F  t  FTT#  T#?  3#F  FTTFT  #  #3tf#f#T  1 1  #  FT#  FTRFFT  T?  FIT#  %  I 
f#FTT#  #  T#  #T  #  li#  cRF#  t,  f##  t?F  f#FTTT  t  FTTsFFT  T#  t  ##T  3TTF  TF 
FIFTT#  F#  TT#  #  #FT#  TTcFFT  Ft  TT#  t,  #TT  #  Ft  FTTFTT  t,  T#  3#TR,  T#  T§f#, 
T#  FFT  #tFF  FTT  FTT#  t,  T#  ^TT  FTT  FTT#  I  3ftF  3FTF  ?F#  #TT  Ft  #  T#  FIFTT# 
F#  cR#  t  #TT  t,  3TTF  #TTT  t  #  3T#  FT#  TF  #T  FRFTT  t  TF,  T3#FTT  Ft  #f  #TT, 
FTT  T#  3TTFTTT  Ft  TT#  t  3#F  FTT#  TFT  #  #T  #  #T  TFT#  TT#  FFT#  1 1  TF 
T#  I,  TTFt  t  3TTFTTT  t,  TT#  t  TTFT  FFTF1T 1 1  f#F  #  5#  S#  t  f#  FT#  gFTT 
t  FTFTTT#  F###tT?#t#FtFT  ^TTFT I  f#  ?FT  tTTT#  FFT  t  3#  FTFTT# 
F#  t  FTT#  #T#  TTTT  #  t  TF  ##  t  ##  3#F  FFR  3TT  #  TF#  TTFJT  FtTT  t, 
FT  T#  TTT,  T5F  T#  TTT  TFT#  TTFT  TTFT  T##  #F^FT  I  TF  T%-T%  TTTT  Ft  Ft  t 
FTlt^TT  tl 
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t  3TTTit  T§T  Tp5  TTTT  TTTTTT  PkTTT  |  cbl<yH  TTlit  TF  Ti  t 

ili-ifi,  T%  it  i  it  iff?  i,  fiTT-fiTr  i,  ifir  iti  it  d§d  TF  Ti  i,  ifid  firi 
it  t|  tf  ttt  ffttt  i  i  ^  t^  i  w  if  Tit  Tifi  gi  i  ik  ftt  i  Tit  Tkrif 
it  |  Ftfik  TTT  T%k  [i  TTT  i  sRTfrT  it  it  fe?RT  FFTTTT  J31T,  FTT  i  TTlfi  it  it 
fiit,  itrTFfkr  Ti  it  Ti,  t^r  it  tftf  tf  Tii  it#  t#  #r  Tit  ikir  iit  Tit 
TkT  it,  dgd  grffTT  k^fit  Tit,  TTTT  Fki  fi  TF  3TTi  TpT  TTTTFft  it  FFT  Tk  Tli  I 


if  THFWI  I fi it  Fit  TTT-TFF  Ti  if  TTTif  it  TF  TTTif  TTTjFT  I  ik  gPtTT 

kkFiit  i  ifik  ddfiwil  %  ftP  g^E  if  Tp  #r  I  firm  ^tt  I  kit  it  grrr 

it  FiSTT  kkli  it  itfiST  iti  I  PkFt  %  ikT  TFFF1T  iti  it  f^Rlif  if  Pkli  it,  FT 

T5K1 fit-fit  Tki r  Tii  i  fi  g^E  Pki  '■iidi  i,  tftt  PkT  titi  i  1  did  iPi  tf  i, 

TTFT  FTtT  I  it  itfi  t  fi  TTT  it,  TF  TJTkklTT  itk  |,  TF  -4)PlPldf  i  TkT  kiT 

Flit  ik  ^d<ni<L  Fkfig  i  fi  tf  m  figit  I  ttfet  iti  it  1  ^'IPit,  if  Tit 
fttfttt  fi  ^itfcFT  kit  itr  t,  tfet  if  fftfett  f  ifik  if  $m%  ttftt  |  fi  itFiF 
3TFT  kit  ifik  tt  it  if  Fkit  krgkTpTT  fftfett  f|i  [Applause]  errcif,  itif,  iti 
arrit  Fn?H?r  it,  arri t  arrFT  %  tf#  t  k  fi  #!PiPiiif  #  TkT  #f-#f  i  1  ifi  ark 
ttt  ifom  t§t  tft  I  g?if  tt,  tt#  k$r  #it  fi  'itRtfiif  #  it#  i  tfttt  it 
fi#  gFTT  it,  ifik  diiki#  I  F#t  tft  ft  ftt  gn  Tit  f 1  #  fri,  Fif  FT 

TTTt,  FT  Tlif  it  fiEFFTT  I  efk  3TTi  W  it  TW  i  FT  TTTT  I  ii  FT  Fti 
i  i?dd  i,  Tfi-rr  %  1  snfer  if  grtr  cj^i  f  TfiTT  i,  iti  it?  tttt  Tit  i, 
TTT  FT  #T  Tk?TT  %  I 

it  if  it  TTri  cE|it-it  Tiri  i  tt  Ti  tf,  tf  irrifT  itTTT  FTTft  Ti,  »t! 
I  firir,  itit  #  i,  tM  it  i,  Ti  Tirrit  if  i,  fi^it  if  it  i,  if  it  i,  ik  TMit 
i  it  i,  iMt  i  i  1  ttt  Ti,  Tri  gs  Tiri  Tiri  Tkik  tt  t#  TMchd  i 

fi^WIH  it,  FTli  TTTTf  it  TTT  FT  TT  #  |  TTffi  TTT  it  it  it  TkTT  1 1  iti 
TkETi  ggr  i  iti  it  ti^gTTTT  TFT  TTTTT I  it  Frit  TTT  TTf  I 

it  TTTi  TTF  TFT  TT  fi  TTkTtT  it  TF  I  FTli  gTE  if  TTT  TkT  ii  t  fiifi 
•3TT  TEE  iti  TITT  felTTT  Tit  itTT  I,  TkTT  T  FT#  TTFT  i  3TTTT  I,  Tkft  iti  it 
TFT  TTTF  i  TkETT  TTTTT  i  vdi  I  3fk  d^ts  TF  FTk  g%  if  did  i,  if  dil  TFTTT  TT 
TTT  ?  i  gi  it  f^FElTT  FT  TTT  Tit  Tk  TFT  f,  FlTTfi  TgT  TTi  %TTTT  it  t,  TFT 
Tit  Tk  TFT  fifiT  3TTT  TFfi  I,  TTTTk  TTT3T  if  T?T^T  I  fi  TT  TFTTT  tr 
i  [Laughter]  3fk  TF  ir  i  TT  TFli  i,  FT  kTT  it  gTT-TTT  d>ii  — TF  TTTTTT)  i, 

tf  tf  I,  ifeg  ik  grT  i  TTri-Tri  tf  fikp,  anri  tf  firT,  fttt  ttt  Fri 

ki  TtTTT  i  TTFT  FTT^  fi  JfT  TTFT  it  I  it  FTli  TFT  kT  TFT  FTT  it  tfi  iti 
TTi  i  it  TJcT  TT  i1  TFi  i,  TTF-TTF  it  I  gk  g<li  i,  ^3  ki  i,  TTT  g<li  TFT  i, 
TF  TTFT  Tki  TTi  it  TFT  i,  TF  it  TTFTTTfiTT  TFT  F  dldl  TFgTFT  TFT  i  ik  Fki 
irr  ^TTFT I  fi  fi^TTTR  i  fig  3Fk  TTTkkrfiETT  T%  it  fl^TTR  i  fitT  TTlit 
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1 1  #T  RTf$U[  g#  W  f#FT  I  f#T  3TTF  #F  RTF#  TTF#,  F#f#T  FIHKlRlFFI 
IRRFH  F#  TTcHcTT  F#  #F#  I,  f#RFTF  #  f#FTF  F#  FF  JR#  I,  FTH#  I,  #F1# 

oil  JR  ##  I 1 
♦ 

RT  ##  ##  FT  #  T3TTT  FTTF  I  f#T  FFT#  FFTFT  FFRT  Ft,  f#TTT  FFTFT  If  FT  FFT 
t#F,  gTTTTFTF,  #TTt  f#JRI,  FTT#t,  #fe,  F^#  #  f#RFTF  If  TFFT I  FF  TTF  FFT# 
gjRTT  #  3T1##,  TTF  g#  FF##,  TTF  FIFT#  FT##  I  FR  RF  F#F,  RIT  FFTFF  Ft  ## 
%  f#RR  If  3TT#  RRT  f#FT  TnFIFlf#FTFT  #  ##  #  #  FF  RT  FFTFT  F#  #F#  I, 
d^FFI  F#  #FFT  1 1  FFT#  Tn#JRT  FFT  H#  J#  F#  I,  TF#FFT  fl-RdH  J#  I  # 
fl-RFH  If  Ft  I  R#R,  3#T  R#  FIHKI#|JbFT  JFT  RTTT  MI  #  RT#  I  f#T  f#FTF 
F#  FF  FTF  FFT  I,  FTF#T  JR  #FT  I,  ###  If  FRT  #FT  I  #T  3FFFRT  #  gf#FT  # 
F#  Flf#F  F#tF  f#FTF  Ft  #F,  T|#  f#FTF  Ft  #F  #  f#  3FTTFTF  FT  #3  TT#f,  3TTTTFR 
FtFTT##,  F#FFf#TTTTTFFF  3TFFT  RT  FTF  FT  F  TT#  F#  f#T  FFT#  T#t#  #  F#F 
JRT  TFT  %  cblT1  dil,  F^ts  FTtT  #  JR  TT#  gl#FT  # I 

#  FIWlPHdl  #  FFT  RFTFTFT  #F  I  #  FTT I  FTF  RT#  F#  RTF#t,  FTF 

#  #  FI#  JfTFFT  t#T  F#  #  J#f  TTF  dMIFSb  #l'l  #  I  FT,  FFT  JRT  JERK  JF#-JF# 
RT#  TRT3T  I  f#  f#FlFIF  %  JRTTFT#  73T  FT#  1 1  [Laughter]  ##  FFT  #F  FTR-FlyT, 

#  FF  f#FTFTF  #  Ft#  FT#F  #T  #T  #  F#F  FT  It#  F##  I  FF  #  ##  Ft  FTF 
JFTT  ^##F  RjftJT-'SDfgr  JT#  #3^  3TT  T#  !  RRTR  I  f#T  JRTf  #  f#T  JRTf 
^  %  f#gRTR  #t  gf#TT  ^  JFR I  #T  JTT%F  I JI#  Jf#  R#  gjJF  R#  #F  RR# 
RTJ#f#R  JF#ll 

J^  #frT  #T  Rt  RT#  1 5#JIT  #  RE  #  Rf#  |  #T  RF 

fj#§ft  #frT  1 1  #fcT  #  I  #R#T  jftRTT  J#T¥  RT  J(Tt  I  FT# 

RTlf#T,  #RTT  JFRTT,  RT#  #  f#RTF  #F  #R  RT  #  T3%  fT  t  [<#]  “FF  TRRT  JRT 
lRnf#TJFRT”  I  RFFT  FRT  MT  R#  J(R?#  R1#  FT%  %  TRET  JRT  I  f#RT  R  #T 
R?RT,  J#T  fRTTTT  #  JFFT  JFTFT  FTf#T,  JFRTT  FT%F,  J#T  ##  JFFT  JFRIT  JT#TT) 
FRRRT  #  JFRTT  FTUr,  RF^RT  #  JFRTT  FTf#T,  ##F  RRT  #  F#  JFRTT  Flff#  I  t 
Iff  ItJTT  ft#  FTT%T  FF  FTRTT  JFFT  I  f#  t#t  RT#f,  f#§RTR  If  ^#-##  JT#  J# 
F#  #  f#  H  f#TTTT  If,  R#f  If  FFRFT  f  #F  f#TTTT  JFF#  R#  f#FRF  JRT  J#  # 
FFR  #TT  1 1  If  RT#  ##FTJF  F  JFF  If  RIJ#  #  FFR  %T,  ##F  FF  #  RF  ## 
JRT  I  f#  #F  f#RT  FFRFT  #  F#,  #IT  If  F#  FFRFT  fe  If  f#TTF  I3TF  FFT 
Ft  FFT  I,  ^81  FT#  FTR#  R#  I,  TRFF  I  #T  If  FTFFT  f  3FF  F#  FF  ## 
JRT  Ft  RJF#  I  f#  Flf  R#  Jlt-Ft  FFTF  RT  t#gFTTF  If  FF  FF#  1 1  FF  FF#  I, 
RTF#  J#T  FtFFT  JRT#,  F#T  RRT  f##  ##  FFT  Ft  FFT#  I,  #F#  F#  JRT  I  FTF#  I 
##  gi#FT  #  F#  I  RTF#  FTFFT  FF1#  flgFTTF  #  FF  ##  f#FT#  1 1 

RT#  JRT,  RT#  JRT  FFT#  ##f#FT  #f#,  Rt#  #  RT#T  FF  TR 1 1  #T  FFT 
F#|  #¥  I  f#TT#  gf#FT  FT  FTTT  FRIT  I  #T  gf#FT  #  RTF#  FTR  f#TFT  #T  T#FTR 
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tor,  #  w  m#  to  m##  to  to  mto  #jt  ^  ^tot  ^fto 

###  I,  tot  tor  to#  I  [Applause]  to#  toto  #p  ^to  3f  am  to 

if  m<r  to  %  i  tf  #  to  <^pdi  f#  topm  to  tor,  toptof  #  'tot  ¥  tof-to,  #tor 

#r  to#  I  f#  to  to  ?i?tof  #  to#  gfto  to  #  to  ftomr  #  to# 

to  dm  %  top  tom  gf  i  [Applause]  aftr  #  to  tf#  am#  tom  to  #— jjfto 

#  #  to-to  Tto#m  I  aftr  tototo  t  to:  toF  to  I,  mto  #  top  m  #,  tor 
mm  I  mto  #  tot  tip  I  #tor  §to  #  am  #to  ft  gm  #  pr  w 

to  tom  #to  t-to#  #e  §to  ffl  m  tot  ti##mtoft#r#rw 

##  toF  ##  ftotot  anto  to  mm  to  t  f#  m  pti,  to  m  mm  h  I 

f#m  to  i  #  top  p  top  #  fp  toto  fto#  dM-jja  pr#  gp  to  F#t  tort# 
f#  ^dTI-p  tor#  |f  f#  Fto#  %##E  ##  ftotop  Tim  ^  a#  top  toto#  f  f#  Fto  dgd 
top  SJdr  'Jllrt  t  TPT  #  UTO,  top  toto#  f  togd  SjtoT  to#  t  3#f#T  to  TO  I  3i#d 

?rt$tt  I,  ttoft  to  toF  tot  mp  [an#]  f#  fp  ap#  to  ^  to'  to  tof^T  m  # 
I,  p  pr#  pm  #  am  tot  I,  p  m#  pm  tfitowto#  gtot  *?  ^ 
to  gto  %  tot  cetpt  to  I  toff#  aiwm  gfto  pit  ftor  #  pf  #  w  t  f# 

#  toi-toi  fto  Tto  I  to  wf#  tot  to  I  to  to##  to  I  to  to  ftor 
tto  #E-p#  *t  to  to#  to  1  to  am  pf  gf#rr  to#  #  tot  to  %  to#,  top 
to  mr  ap#  f#m  #t  tot  to,  w  p  >31#  a#  ft  ppp  grtt  ft  aftr  armn  ft,  to 
ft  ptt  p  #  ftonr  1  to  #t#w  ^e#  f  f#  p  #,  pf  #  to# 

to#  to#  1 1  #  #  TTFP  #  tot  am  f#  toF  Pp,  Ptol,  totoF  PtoT  I  pp  to  to 

pf#-pf#  1 1 

#T,  am  TgF,  am  ^  #[#t,  f#PTT  P##T  toff#  to  TTPlto  I  #T  pIPP  top 
am  I  tom  #  #to  to  to  gfto  3>  tom  to  1  tor  m  tor  PippE  I  am 
tor  am  to#  I  gpr  #ff  3#  %  If  mm#ft  f  a#  to  w  top  Pp  totoftpr 
|  gcpto  #,  ###  tott,  ##  toff,  aftr  tor#  to,  ##p  to  #  to#  pp  to  mm, 
to  tom  ?iTtoto  to  ot:  toto#  I  toi#  to,  m  #  to#  to#  to#  tom  tomn 
ato  ^to  tof#E  ##  |  ato  totoT  #  totoT  #  toTto^  #toF  to^  #  #  to#  TPm  I 

f#  ##  to#  togto  to#  to  to  I,  mto  tol#  torn  to##  3#  to  mr  #  to  ft 

top  totortoFT  p#  gtoE  to  aftr  g#toT  to  #toT  I  #f#  to#  totol  #t  dltord  %  #  #  tototoff 

toi#  to|#  a#  arrf#r  #  ^  to#  tom  |  f#  pr#  toto  t##  a#  tot  #  to# 

Tto  I  tor#TT  toF  T##,  [Applause]  a#  TfTto#,  ##to  toF  TM  to  P3toT,  TTsf#  3# 

ap%r  #  totom  I  ftom  #  ##  tor,  ato  torn,  ##  to#f#  a##r  #  # 
f#grtoR  #  ##  #  ftor  #  ftor  to11  ^  ^  ##,  #r  ##  to##  gm  #  i 
F##t  am  tot  to  TitoPtoT  I  aftr  trp  #  to  pif  tetm  mr  tp,  ff  fft  I, 

F#f§Tto  ##  tolPT  F,  gtoTto,  gdld  #  #to  g%  to#  t,  T3%  #^  ^  TTto  ##to  J#toT# 

toirr  #  toF  I  f#  am  toft  ###,  tor  ##  #  f#[  Tito  to  I  ff  am#  tom  1 1 
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ft,  #  p  e#  ef  e#  f#  ETfi#  ##e  eft#  ;?eiet  ef#  ete  e#  I  f#  Et 

E#E  F#  EF  FE#  ^  El]  EFIET  4  I 

#  ##  EjS  ##  FTl  NET  ET  if5-  f#TTFT  #  ?ff  ETE#  FTTE#  FT#  I  f#TTE  E  #  E§E 
ET#  f,  #F  Eft  #F  FF#  I  ET#  c#  #F  FsETfeT  FF#  I  f#  #  ETE#T  #F  ##  #1 
^WH  if  EET#  E#[#  ETEEIT  ETF  #FT  f#ET  El#E  ET  #ET  Elf#],  REl-iJF#  #t 
FIEF#  Ell,  REl-^F#  #t  EtUT  4#  EE  E#,  [Applause]  El  FFTfeTR  #F  FETFTEIF  ##  ## 
EFEEf#  Et  EFE  EE1E  jf^TET  #  I  EftT  ft^FETE  #  nM  1 1  Ef  f  ETFET  |f# 
ETE  fEETF  Elf,  ETF  Elf  Ef  ET#  ##  ETE#  El#  I  ETEFT  if  ETEETE  Elf,  EFFT  Elf  EIF 
E##  3  EF  Ep  EEff#  ERIE  ^FEl,  EEl  EEFT  FFT  I  Mf  #  #F  f  FREET  ff#  FT# 
EFEl  EEE  FFT  I,  FTEfEET  #  ##  t,  FEFlf##  #  I,  FEE  ET#  I  Eff%ET  FT#  EFEl  ET 
FFT  %  I  E3R  FTtE  EF#  FEEEE  FIE#  4,  Ej?F  EfE,  EF  FIE  ET#  4,  #f#E  f#F  #  E  FTE3TET 
fl#  EE  FFT  I,  EFEE#  EIF  FFT I  EE  Ef  FElf  FTTE#  E$E  I  EFI#  EFEl  FE  ET  Fit 
#F  ##  #  ETET  E1FET 1 1  EE  EF  E#  #  FIEET  4  EE  ETE  #E  ?|E  FE  El#f  Elf  FIE# 
#F  FE  5#ET#  ETEf  E#  FETFTFffF  %  gFEI  E#  REET  E#  EFEl  if  #E#  EEET  #F 
FTFEFT#EET  E#FF  Ef  FEET,  FFT  EIRE  fflFEE  Ef  FEIET  FFT  *[FEl  #,  #F  FE  E'EFE'FE 
FF#E  E#E  EE#  pTET  #  FITE  #IFT#  ET#  E#,  EEE  EITEE  Elf  #F  pTET  Elf  EFFT 
#  REl  %FEF  pTET  EE#  I 

EEf#E!  ETE  #f  FEE  EEf#E  E##F  #E  ER,  EEf#E,  EEf#E,  EEf#E! 
[Translation  begins: 

Dear  Sisters,  Brothers,  and  Children, 

I  came  back  from  the  United  States  of  America  five  days  ago  after  a  visit 
abroad  of  nearly  three  weeks,  most  of  which  was  spent  in  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  visiting  Mexico  and  some  other  countries.  When  you  go  abroad, 
you  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  world  situation  and  the  complex  problems  that 
beset  the  various  countries.  As  you  are  aware,  the  world  is  constantly  faced 
with  the  threat  of  another  world  war.  War  is  no  longer  confined  to  guns  or 
swords  now.  It  means  nuclear  weapons,  the  atom  bomb  and  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  I  saw  a  strange  sight  in  some  of  the  cities  in  America  where  concrete 
underground  shelters  have  been  built  against  nuclear  war.  Well,  they  have  every 
right  to  do  as  they  see  fit.  But  I  am  really  amazed  to  see  what  is  happening  in 
this  topsy-turvy  world  of  ours.  On  the  one  hand,  the  doors  have  opened  to 
undreamt-of  progress  in  the  world.  Progress  means  many  things.  First  of  all,  it 
means  that  the  basic  necessities  of  life  are  available  to  every  human  being.  It  is 
no  longer  difficult  to  ensure  this  today  though  it  may  take  some  time.  In  fact, 
the  problems  of  poverty,  which  had  afflicted  mankind  for  thousands  of  years, 
have  now  been  almost  rooted  out  in  the  West.  They  now  face  other  complex 
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problems.  But  at  least  every  human  being  is  assured  of  the  basic  necessities  of 
life,  like  food,  clothing,  shelter,  education,  etc.  This  is  our  priority  too  in  India 
and  the  rest  of  Asia.  But  mankind  has  now  acquired  the  power  to  eradicate 
poverty  by  harnessing  the  natural  sources  of  energy  and  by  inventing  machines. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  we  have  acquired  the  capacity  to  increase 
production  in  order  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  every  single  human  being.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  a  time  when  we  have  the  means  of  averting  wars  altogether, 
such  lethal  weapons  have  been  invented  that  there  is  even  greater  fear  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  human  beings.  Instead  of  progress  leading  to  a  lessening 
of  tensions  and  fear,  it  has  created  greater  fear.  It  is  like  the  parable  of  the  rich 
living  in  constant  fear  of  being  robbed  while  the  poor  have  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of.  Similarly  today,  it  is  the  powerful  nations  which  are  living  in  constant  fear 
of  being  overtaken  by  the  others.  The  result  is  a  terrible  arms  race  and  the 
piling  up  of  nuclear  arsenals  on  the  one  hand,  and  preparations  for  shelters  in 
case  of  a  nuclear  war  breaking  out.  It  is  the  view  of  sensible  people  that  there 
can  be  no  survivors  in  a  nuclear  holocaust,  even  if  you  tried  to  burrow  right 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  or  escaped  into  the  skies.  You  may  outlive  the 
attack  for  a  few  hours.  But  then  the  radioactive  fallout  will  spread  everywhere. 

Anyhow  I  gave  you  this  example  to  make  you  understand  the  world  that 
we  are  living  in  where  there  is  tremendous  progress  and  prosperity  on  the  one 
hand  and  potential  for  total  annihilation  on  the  other. 

In  the  last  fourteen  years  since  India  became  independent,  we  have  been 
bogged  down  in  our  problems  of  poverty  and  unemployment.  We  have  been 
trying  to  find  a  solution  to  them  and  to  ensure  that  every  citizen  of  India  gets  at 
least  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  It  is  an  extremely  complex  task  because  India 
is  a  vast  country  with  its  diversities  and  unity  as  well.  India  has  been  in 
subjugation  for  centuries.  So  we  have  the  task  of  building  a  new  India,  which 
really  means  changing  the  people,  the  men  and  women  of  India  and  training 
them  to  take  their  place  in  the  modem  world.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  give  up  our  old  values  rooted  in  India’s  ancient  culture  and  thousands  of 
years  of  history.  That  is  our  great  heritage,  which  must  not  be  given  up.  We 
must  cherish  it  and  at  the  same  time  understand  the  modern  world  which  has 
managed  to  bring  about  great  prosperity.  We  must  imbibe  the  lessons  of  the 
modern  age,  of  improved  techniques  of  agriculture  and  industrialisation  which 
give  scope  for  enormous  productivity.  Above  all  we  must  get  rid  of  our  narrow¬ 
mindedness 

This  is  not  the  time  for  narrow  mindedness.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  gradually 
reaching  an  age  where  even  national  boundaries  are  not  sacrosanct.  I  can  travel 
across  Asia  or  reach  Europe  or  the  United  States  in  a  matter  of  hours  by  plane. 
So  the  national  boundaries  which  have  existed  for  thousands  of  years  are  now 
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losing  their  significance  when  you  can  overfly  them  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
There  can  be  no  boundaries  in  the  air.  So  the  entire  complexion  is  changing. 
Unless  war  breaks  out  annihilating  human  civilization,  the  world  is  bound  to 
keep  changing  more  and  more. 

I  have  seen  great  changes  taking  place  during  the  last  fifty  to  sixty  years, 
both  in  India  and  the  world  and  undoubtedly  the  pace  of  change  is  increasing 
rapidly.  I  am  convinced  that  the  world  would  have  changed  beyond  recognition 
in  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years  and  so  will  India.  We  shall  hold  on  to  an  ancient 
heritage  but  continue  to  change.  Modes  of  travel  will  be  different  and  much 
faster.  Man  is  already  toying  with  ideas  of  reaching  the  stars.  It  is  amazing 
what  man  has  been  able  to  achieve.  My  life  is  gradually  coming  to  an  end.  But 
the  young  boys  and  girls  of  today  will  see  a  great  deal  in  their  lifetime.  However, 
that  is  not  enough.  They  must  participate  in  the  new  developments.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  do  big  things  by  education  and  training  so  that  we  can  play  a 
role  in  changing  the  world  through  science  and  technology.  The  young  of 
today  will  see  a  great  vista  opening  up  before  them  of  amazing  changes  in  the 
world  and  in  India.  You  must  be  a  part  of  those  changes  and  benefit  by  them, 
not  merely  monetarily  but  by  growing  in  stature  as  it  happens  with  men  engaged 
in  great  tasks. 

We  too  have  witnessed  a  great  many  upheavals  our  lifetime  and  often 
played  a  part  in  them.  By  taking  part  in  a  great  task  we  too  have  begun  to  count 
for  something.  We  dreamt  of  freedom  for  India  and  engaged  ourselves  with  all 
our  might  in  making  that  dream  come  true.  I  am  not  talking  about  myself  but  of 
millions  of  Indians.  Then  came  a  time  which  comes  but  seldom  in  history, 
when  we  saw  our  dreams  come  true.  It  was  a  historic  event  for  forty  crores  of 
Indians  to  throw  off  their  shackles  and  become  free  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
When  human  beings  are  engaged  in  great  tasks,  they  are  bound  to  get  influenced 
by  them  and  grow  in  stature.  Those  who  are  immersed  in  petty  things  remain 
small  in  stature.  Gautama  Buddha  has  said  that  human  beings  are  moulded  by 
their  thoughts  and  ideas.  So  you  too  will  be  moulded  by  your  way  of  thinking 
and  attitudes  and  either  grow  in  stature  or  remain  petty  and  narrow-minded, 
according  to  the  way  your  mind  works. 

Let  us  take  the  picture  that  India  presents  today.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
many  ills  and  faults  which  have  always  beset  us.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
always  looked  towards  bigger  things,  which  is  why  India  has  earned  a  great 
name  for  itself  in  the  world.  India’s  fame  has  not  been  due  to  its  huge  population. 
There  can  be  millions  of  sheep,  which  does  not  count;  it  is  when  a  nation’s 
thinking  and  effort  are  aimed  at  higher  things  that  it  makes  an  impact  upon  the 
world.  Two  thousand  years  ago,  India  boasted  of  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the 
highest  plane  which  cut  across  great  barriers  of  time  and  space.  There  was  no 
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fear  but  the  quest  for  understanding.  So  we  grew  in  stature.  Then  we  fell 
because  we  became  immersed  in  petty  things,  in  internal  squabbles,  caste 
distinctions,  etc.,  and  got  fragmented  into  small  little  compartments.  Instead  of 
aiming  at  progress  as  a  united  nation,  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  divided  into 
small  groups, 

There  was  a  time  when  Indian  history  shows  that  people  roamed  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth,  China,  Japan,  Mongolia,  West  Asia  and  in  the  east, 
Indonesia,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indo-  China,  etc.,  We  went  carrying  our  thought 
and  philosophy,  our  arts  and  religion,  language  and  culture.  You  can  find  to  this 
day,  the  impact  of  Sanskrit  on  Indonesian  culture  and  arts  though  their  population 
is  predominantly  Muslim.  Their  mythology  reflects  stories  from  the  Ramayana 
and  the  Mahabharata.  This  was  the  influence  that  India  wielded  through  her 
culture,  her  arts  and  languages.  You  will  find  that  Mongolia,  which  is  five 
thousand  miles  away  from  us  was  deeply  influenced  by  Indian  culture.  In 
short,  India  was  a  nation  full  of  vitality  and  life,  a  sense  of  adventure  and 
fearlessness.  Then  time  passed  and  the  caste  system  grew  more  rigid,  dividing 
the  people  into  narrow  compartments.  We  stopped  going  out  of  the  country 
for  foreign  travel  was  considered  taboo.  You  can  see  the  difference  such  narrow¬ 
mindedness  made.  A  nation  which  had  scaled  great  heights  in  thought  and 
philosophy  fell  to  abysmal  depths  due  to  narrow-mindedness  and  its  social 
organisation.  We  lost  our  freedom  and  our  capacity  for  progress. 

Anyhow,  all  this  is  ancient  history.  But  we  must  learn  from  it  because  we 
are  once  more  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life  of  progress.  Our  lives  have  for  too 
long  been  shackled  by  petty  shibboleths  of  caste  and  religion.  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  was  considered  poor  in  comparison  to  India,  has  had  the 
vitality  to  make  tremendous  progress  through  science  and  technology.  Their 
sense  of  adventure  led  them  to  brave  great  dangers  and  cross  oceans,  to  discover 
America.  They  came  to  India  in  search  of  wealth  while  we  were  content  to  sit 
like  frogs  in  the  well  afraid  to  move  neither  hand  nor  foot  and  bogged  down  by 
rituals  and  taboos,  and  steeped  in  conceit.  You  can  see  for  yourselves  what 
leads  to  progress  or  downfall  in  a  nation.  Europe  has  advanced  because  it  has 
had  the  courage  to  break  through  barriers.  India  too  was  highly  advanced 
when  we  roamed  the  world  fearlessly.  It  is  only  when  our  minds  became 
shackled  that  we  got  emaciated  physically  too.  I  have  spent  more  than  two 
years  in  jail  here  in  Dehra  Dun.  Millions  of  our  countrymen  have  been  to  jail. 
But  prison  walls  could  not  take  away  our  freedom  of  thought  or  mind.  We 
were  physically  behind  prison  bars  but  our  spirit  was  burning  bright  and  we 
held  our  head  high  without  fear. 

Now  that  India  is  once  more  free,  we  have  to  decide  where  we  want  to  go. 
It  is  obvious,  firstly,  that  freedom  does  not  mean  merely  the  right  to  vote.  Real 
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freedom  means  that  every  human  being  in  the  country  must  be  assured  of  the 
basic  necessities  of  life  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  that  freedom.  So  the  most 
urgent  priority  for  us  today  is  to  eradicate  India’s  poverty  and  unemployment, 
and  to  set  the  country’s  feet  firmly  on  the  path  of  progress  and  plenty.  We  have 
adopted  planning  for  this.  The  problem  is  extremely  complex.  It  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  providing  employment  to  a  few  individuals.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  forty  crores  of  human  beings,  of  millions  of  farmers  and 
people  engaged  in  other  professions  in  the  villages  and  cities.  It  is  an  extremely 
complex  problem. 

Behind  all  this  is  the  question  of  how  we  can  progress  quickly.  The  West 
has  advanced  rapidly  because  it  has  acquired  new  tools  of  power  through 
science  and  technology.  Take  the  railways  for  instance,  which  runs  on  steam 
power.  There  is  no  secret  behind  it.  But  once  that  power  was  harnessed  it 
became  a  great  source  of  progress.  It  is  being  used  for  sailing  ships,  in  industries, 
etc.  Similarly,  electricity  is  another  great  source  of  energy.  Europe  and  the 
other  western  countries  have  taken  advantage  of  all  these  new  discoveries  and 
have  become  extremely  affluent.  In  fact,  they  were  able  to  conquer  the  whole 
world.  Today  yet  another  great  energy  has  appeared  on  the  scene,  atomic 
energy.  In  short,  the  West  has  come  out  of  the  old  shackles  and  made  an  effort 
to  understand  the  wonders  of  nature.  Once  they  acquired  the  know-how  to 
harness  the  source  of  energy  hidden  in  nature,  they  became  extremely  affluent 
and  powerful.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  they  freed  their  minds  from  shackles 
of  prejudice  and  narrow-mindedness. 

Religion  is  a  good  thing.  It  teaches  good  values.  But  it  is  not  so  good  if 
religion  makes  us  prisoners  of  those  values  and  prevents  us  from  free  thinking. 
The  first  thing,  as  I  said,  is  to  set  India  on  the  path  of  progress.  But  even 
affluence  is  not  enough.  We  want  to  build  a  new  India  where  human  beings  are 
not  merely  assured  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life  but  they  are  also  capable  of 
thinking  of  big  things  and  helping  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  The  ancient 
principles  which  have  governed  India  since  the  olden  days,  the  principles  taught 
in  the  Upanishads  and  by  great  men  like  Gautama  Buddha  are  valid  to  this  day. 
Please  do  not  think  that  they  are  no  longer  valid  because  they  are  two  thousand 
years  old.  Just  as  something  new  need  not  necessarily  be  right,  what  is  old  is 
not  necessarily  wrong  either.  In  our  own  lifetime,  there  came  another  great 
human  being  who  reminded  us  once  more  of  the  validity  of  ancient  truths.  So 
we  want  to  build  a  new  India  which  is  affluent  and  intellectually  and  spiritually 
great.  We  may  not  be  able  to  achieve  all  this  in  our  own  lifetime  but  we  can 
certainly  strive  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  India.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it 
that  India  has  the  capacity  to  become  a  great  nation  if  we  do  not  fritter  away 
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our  strength  in  petty  squabbles.  A  nation  becomes  great  by  thinking  big  and 
having  courage  and  daring.  We  cannot  become  great  by  making  a  noise. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  since  Independence,  these  are  the  priorities  which 
we  have  kept  before  us.  The  world  has  seen  what  we  are  doing.  In  the  beginning, 
the  other  countries  were  a  little  suspicious  about  our  intentions  and  used  to 
think  that  we  talk  of  peace  because  we  lacked  courage.  Gradually  they  have 
begun  to  realise  that  India’s  voice  is  not  of  fear  but  a  strong,  fearless  one  based 
on  the  ancient  principles  of  our  land  and  the  Gandhian  philosophy.  So  they 
began  to  respect  us.  I  do  not  say  anything  that  thousands  of  people  before  have 
not  said,  yet  wherever  I  go  outside.  India,  not  only  the  government  but  the 
people  of  those  countries  in  large  numbers  give  me  a  very  warm  welcome. 
[Applause]  You  must  understand  that  it  is  nothing  personal  but  a  reflection  of 
the  respect  that  they  have  for  India.  [Applause]  This  is  especially  so  today, 
when  a  pall  of  fear  hangs  over  the  world,  fear  of  another  world  war,  when  they 
see  India  speaking  of  peace,  they  feel  respect  for  our  country. 

The  world  is  divided  into  huge  armed  camps,  governed  by  military  pacts. 
On  the  one  hand,  you  have  the  United  States,  England,  France  and  Germany, 
and  on  the  other,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  They  are  all  extremely  powerful 
militarily  and  have  the  capability  of  destroying  the  whole  world.  Victory  and 
defeat  in  war  have  no  longer  any  meaning  today.  It  can  only  spell  ruin  and 
annihilation  for  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  alike.  The  great  powers,  in  short, 
are  ranged  on  opposite  sides,  full  of  mutual  fear  and  bitterness.  But  fortunately, 
India  enjoys  great  respect  in  both  camps,  not  only  among  the  governments  but 
among  the  common  people  too.  Wherever  I  have  gone,  I  have  been  showered 
with  love  and  affection.  In  fact  I  felt  overwhelmed  by  such  a  demonstration 
years  ago  in  the  USSR,  when  I  went  to  Samarkand  and  Bukhara,  not  Bukhara, 
Samarkand  many  years  ago.82  The  people  came  out  in  such  large  numbers  to 
greet  me  that  all  the  police  barricades  were  broken.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  Tashkent  too.  [Applause]  It  is  not  that  they  came  to  see  me.  It  is  a  reflection 
of  the  great  thirst  for  peace.  They  feel  that  India’s  voice  is  for  peace,  that  our 
efforts  are  all  for  peace  in  the  world.  There  may  be  stray  incidents  when  some 
countries  do  not  behave  well  towards  us.  But  by  and  large  there  is  great  respect. 

The  fact  is  that  the  problems  that  we  face  are  the  same  as  what  others  face 
too.  But  first  and  foremost  is  the  need  for  peace  in  the  world  because,  if  war 
breaks  out  again,  that  would  mean  the  end  of  our  civilisation,  of  all  our  dreams 
and  hopes.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  right  at  the  beginning  that  it  is  not  in 
our  control  to  prevent  war.  I  can  throw  our  weight  on  the  side  of  peace  to  the 
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best  of  our  ability.  But  it  is  by  no  means  in  our  control.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  two  countries  which  can  control  the  situation  are  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  that  both  of  them  want  peace  for  who  would  want 
ruin.  Yet  the  circumstances  are  such  that  there  is  great  fear  and  distrust.  Nobody 
knows  what  will  happen. 

Now  there  is  a  third  big  power  emerging,  China,  which  has  seized  some  of 
our  territories  in  the  mountains.  This  was  an  act  of  aggression  which  has  hurt 
us.  The  wound  will  not  heal  unless  we  set  right  the  wrong  that  China  has  done. 
[Applause]  Territorial  aggression  is  always  wrong  and  painful  to  the  injured 
party  even  though  the  territory  in  question  in  this  case  is  barren  and  very  thinly 
populated.  But  as  you  know,  it  is  not  a  question  of  territory  alone.  For  one 
thing  the  Himalayas,  at  the  foothills  of  which  we  are  sitting  here  just  now,  are 
not  merely  our  territory  but  to  a  large  extent  the  spirit  of  India.  All  our  history 
and  literature  and  mythology  have  been  bound  up  with  the  Himalayas  for 
thousands  of  years.  These  mountains  are  something  special,  very  close  and 
dear  to  our  hearts.  Secondly,  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinese  went  about  this 
entire  affair  two  years  ago  has  hurt  us  deeply.  You  must  have  seen  the  newspaper 
reports  a  few  days  ago  about  fresh  incidents  on  the  borders.  The  reports  are 
slightly  exaggerated  because  the  Chinese  have  not  usurped  any  more  land.  Yet 
the  whole  thing  is  wrong  and  painful.  The  Chinese  have  established  some  military 
posts  in  some  areas  of  Kashmir  and  Ladakh  in  addition  to  the  ones  that  they 
had  established  earlier.  But  the  newspaper  reports  are  not  right  when  they  say 
that  the  Chinese  have  gained  control  over  two  thousand  miles  of  territory. 
They  have  gained  control  over  the  territories  on  which  they  have  set  up  military 
posts.  That  entire  area  is  barren  and  almost  devoid  of  human  habitation  because 
it  has  at  such  heights  that  even  breathing  becomes  difficult.  It  lies  at  a  height  of 
about  seventeen,  eighteen  thousand  feet.  Anyhow,  I  am  mentioning  this  to 
show  the  dangers  that  surround  us  and  the  need  to  remain  strong  and  vigilant. 

The  Chinese  aggression  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  India.  It  has  led  to  anger  at  their  perfidy  and  general 
demand  that  we  should  throw  them  out.  It  was  a  justifiable  demand  but  you 
cannot  jump  into  the  fray  unthinkingly  when  two  big  nations  arc  involved.  It 
needs  careful  thinking  and  preparation  to  go  to  war  while  efforts  have  to  be 
made  to  resolve  the  dispute  by  peaceful  methods.  The  problem  is  that  though 
we  are  building  roads  to  Mussoorie  and  Chakrata,  there  were  no  roads  earlier 
in  the  mountain  region  which  makes  it  almost  impossible,  particularly  to  have 
armies  marching  across.  So  the  first  priority  is  to  build  roads  in  the  mountains 
for  our  defence,  roads  and  airfields  wherever  possible,  to  transport  supplies 
and  ammunition,  etc.  Only  after  this  can  we  take  any  further  steps  from  a 
position  of  strength.  It  is  of  no  use  to  mouth  empty  threats  or  abuse.  We  have 
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been  building  roads  at  a  very  fast  pace  for  the  last  two  years.  I  believe  some 
roads  have  been  built  in  this  region  which  has  benefited  the  Dehradun  district. 
But  it  takes  time  to  build  roads  and  stock  up  supplies  in  inhospitable  mountain 
regions  and  snow-clad  icy  peaks  at  a  height  of  sixteen  to  seventeen  thousand 
feet.  We  have  done  it  as  quickly  as  we  could  and  a  great  deal  has  been  achieved 
in  a  couple  of  years.  So  let  nobody  be  under  the  misconception  that  there  is  any 
confusion  in  our  minds.  It  is  true.  However,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  take  any 
step  in  anger  but  will  do  so  after  careful  thought  and  preparation.  Otherwise 
one  wrong  move  could  land  us  in  an  impossible  situation. 

Anyhow,  the  important  thing  is  the  internal  strength  of  a  nation,  its  morale, 
because  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  is  useless  if  a  nation  is  weak  in  spirit.  If  a 
nation  is  strong  in  spirit,  other  things  like  wealth  will  come.  The  Five  Year 
Plans  aim  not  only  at  prosperity  and  strength  but  also  to  consolidate  the  unity 
of  the  nation.  India  is  a  vast  country  with  great  diversity.  If  you  go  to  Madras, 
to  the  south,  you  will  find  everything  different,  language,  dress,  climate,  etc. 
Yet  basically  there  is  a  stamp  of  Indianness  both  on  the  people  of  the  south  as 
well  as  us.  We  have  to  strengthen  this  unity  in  diversity.  Diversity  is  not  bad  so 
long  as  it  does  not  weaken  our  unity.  There  are  some  individuals  who  indulge  in 
fissiparous  and  decisive  activities.  So  we  held  a  conference  in  Delhi  a  few 
months  ago  in  which  people  from  all  the  states  belonging  to  different  parties 
met  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  India’s  unity.  Legally  and  on 
the  map  India  is  one. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  We  must  inculcate  the  feeling  of  oneness  and 
nationalism  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Those  who  came  to  the  conference 
took  a  pledge  that  we  would  not  raise  a  hand  in  hate  against  one  another  in  the 
name  of  religion,  language,  caste  or  province.  It  was  decided  that  the  pledge 
would  be  administered  to  millions  of  people  all  over  the  country.  The  Congress 
accepted  this  proposal  and  now  I  am  told,  you  have  taken  the  pledge  in  large 
numbers.  It  is  a  modified  and  slightly  shorter  version  of  the  pledge  that  the 
conference  had  adopted.  But  it  is  a  very  good  thing.  I  am  told  that  in  this  city 
and  district  alone  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  signatures  have  been  collected. 
I  have  been  given  these  papers  which  made  me  very  happy.  Such  things  draw 
the  attention  of  the  people  in  a  particular  direction.  It  is  especially  good  to  draw 
the  attention  of  children  to  such  things.  We  have  the  unfortunate  tendency  to 
get  carried  away,  to  be  led  astray  in  the  name  of  religion  or  caste  or  language  or 
something  else.  The  caste  system,  which  has  come  down  for  thousands  of 
years,  has  inculcated  this  habit  of  living  in  separate  compartments  and  prevented 
the  growth  of  nationalism  in  India.  We  must  nurture  the  feeling  of  oneness,  for 
that  is  the  real  strength  of  a  nation.  If  there  is  solidarity  among  the  people,  no 
power  on  earth  can  shake  us. 
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Therefore  it  is  essential  for  us  to  pledge  ourselves  to  be  united,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  future  depends  not  on  any  province,  language 
or  caste  but  in  the  well-being  of  the  whole  country.  When  you  go  abroad,  you 
go  as  the  citizen  of  India  not  as  a  resident  of  any  province  or  as  a  Hindu, 
Muslim  or  Sikh.  It  is  our  Indianness  which  binds  us  together.  We  must  never 
lose  sight  of  that.  I  congratulate  all  of  you  in  this  district  at  the  success  that 
you  have  achieved  in  promoting  the  work  of  pledge-taking  within  a  very  short 
time.83  You  must  continue  this  task  and  ensure  that  every  citizen  who  takes  the 
pledge  must  do  so  willingly  and  after  understanding  the  implications  fully,  not 
merely  for  show.  The  world  today  is  passing  through  a  dangerous  crisis  and 
nobody  knows  when  human  civilization  will  be  wiped  out.  Mankind  has  acquired 
such  lethal  weapons  and  power  of  destruction  that  it  can  annihilate  the  civilization 
built  up  over  thousands  of  years.  So  we  face  the  dilema  that  either  we  shall 
progress  or  be  completely  ruined.  It  is  a  matter  of  survival  for  the  whole  of 
mankind.  Therefore  it  is  especially  necessary  for  us  to  be  vigilant  and  make  a 
bid  to  progress  quickly  through  science,  technology  and  planning. 

I  am  going  back  to  Delhi  tomorrow  morning.  We  are  going  to  witness  at 
Palam  the  test  flight  of  the  first  aircraft  produced  in  our  own  factories.  This  is 
a  major  step  in  our  march  towards  progress.  It  makes  one  feel  happy  and 
proud  to  see  what  our  young  men  and  women  can  achieve.  If  we  weaken  even 
slightly  in  this  world  of  turmoil,  we  will  certainly  fall,  for  we  live  in  a  ruthless 
world  where  there  is  no  place  for  the  weak.  Anyhow,  India  is  by  no  means 
weak.  We  have  great  vitality  and  inner  strength.  You  must  remember  these 
basic  truths. 

I  want  you  to  look  at  our  internal  problems  in  the  context  of  the  world 
situation,  because  our  very  survival  depends  on  what  happens  elsewhere.  As  I 
said,  the  basic  problems  we  face  in  India  since  Independence  are  of  economic 
progress  and  eradication  of  poverty.  We  have  adopted  planning  in  order  to 
imbibe  the  scientific  and  technological  knowhow  that  the  world  has  to  offer 
and  to  utilise  it  for  increasing  our  productivity.  Where  is  wealth  to  come  from? 
We  will  not  get  it  from  outside.  Nor  is  there  a  great  treasure  house  in  the 
country.  Our  wealth  consists  of  the  goods  that  we  produce  every  year  in  the 
country,  agricultural  produce,  industrial  goods  etc.  The  United  States  is  wealthy 
because  they  produce  an  enormous  amount  of  goods  every  year.  Therefore  we 
too  must  step  up  production  in  every  sector.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  we 
can  do  it  if  we  implement  the  Five  Year  Plans  and  improve  agriculture,  set  up 
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new  industries  etc.  We  must  adopt  new  and  improved  techniques  of  agriculture 
and  make  arrangements  for  providing  water  for  irrigation,  fertilizers,  etc.  As 
you  know,  we  have  been  laying  special  stress  on  setting  up  large  scale  industries 
like  steel  plants,  because  steel  is  absolutely  essential  for  every  sector  in  the 
modem  world.  Steel  is  necessary  even  for  a  farmer’s  plough.  If  India  is  to 
become  an  industrialized  nation  we  must  first  step  up  the  production  of  steel  in 
the  country. 

Two,  we  need  power,  thermal  and  electric  power.  I  was  happy  to  hear  that 
the  thermal  project  is  coming  up  quickly  in  this  district.  [Applause]  I  came  here 
eight  or  nine  years  ago  at  your  invitation  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  at  Kalsi. 
Then  I  was  told  that  the  entire  project  had  been  given  up  and  the  foundation 
stone  and  my  trip  were  wasted.  There  was  a  dispute  between  the  Punjab  and 
Uttar  Pradesh.  Anyhow,  now  I  am  told  that  the  project  has  been  taken  up  once 
again  and  the  work  is  going  on.  It  will  certainly  provide  water  for  irrigation 
through  canals  but  the  main  thing  is  power.  Power  is  the  base  for  all  industries. 
You  can  see  that  the  provinces  in  India,  which  are  producing  the  maximum 
amount  of  power  are  the  most  advanced  and  the  others  are  backward.  Uttar 
Pradesh  does  not  produce  much  power.  We  must  step  up  production. 

There  are  two  or  three  important  factors  behind  all  this.  One  is  education, 
for  a  nation’s  progress  depends  on  education.  Every  human  being  in  the  country, 
child  and  adult,  must  be  educated.  We  have  decided  that  by  the  end  of  the  Five 
Year  Plan  there  will  not  be  a  single  child,  boy  or  girl,  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eleven,  who  does  not  go  to  school.  We  will  gradually  increase  the  age  limit 
until  we  reach  fifteen  years.  We  must  make  arrangements  to  provide  good 
education  for  everyone,  free  of  cost.  Now  there  are  many  difficulties  in  this. 
Even  now  you  will  be  amazed  to  know  that  nearly  4.75  crores  of  children  in 
India  are  reading  in  schools.  It  is  a  pretty  large  number  and  it  is  increasing  all 
the  time.  It  should  become  six  and  half  crores  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan  and 
then  gradually  increase  to  ten  crore.  As  you  can  imagine,  educating  ten  crores 
of  human  beings  imposes  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  exchequer.  But  it  is  a 
burden  that  has  to  be  borne.  So  it  is  essential  that  we  should  progress  quickly 
and  step  up  production  in  every  sector  in  order  to  have  the  resources  for  all 
these  tasks  of  development. 

Secondly,  however  fast  we  may  progress  in  the  industries  sector,  ultimately 
India  is  an  agricultural  country.  Therefore  India’s  progress  can  be  gauged  only 
by  the  output  by  the  farmers.  Recently  certain  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
rural  areas  which  are  going  to  be  momentous  for  the  whole  country.  You  must 
have  heard  about  panchayati  raj.  We  are  trying  to  mould  the  people  in  the 
villages  by  giving  them  powers  and  responsibilities.  We  are  setting  up  panchayat 
samitis  consisting  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  village  panchayats  each  and  arming 
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them  with  powers  which  were  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  district  magistrates  and 
other  officials.  This  is  a  revolutionary  step.  I  am  very  happy  about  this  because 
I  believe  in  delegation  of  power  to  the  people  as  a  principle.  Power  should  not 
be  centralised.  Only  delegation  can  strengthen  the  fabric  of  the  nation.  In  a 
sense,  it  implies  that  millions  of  human  beings  will  participate  in  the  task  of 
governing  the  country.  Every  citizen  in  the  country  must  learn  to  take  on 
responsibilities.  The  tasks  before  us  cannot  be  performed  by  governmental  fiat 
alone.  They  can  be  completed  quickly  only  when  millions  of  human  beings 
shoulder  responsibilities.  Panchayati  raj  is  an  important  step  in  this  direction 
and  I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  taken  up  here.  The  decision  has  been  taken  and 
should  be  implemented  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  other  important  development  is  cooperation,  which  is  equally  necessary 
in  the  rural  as  well  as  the  urban  areas,  As  I  told  you,  recently  a  conference  was 
held  in  Choharpur  in  which  Gujars  from  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Himachal  Pradesh 
and  Uttar  Pradesh  participated.  As  you  know,  the  Gujjars  are  largely  Muslims 
and  mostly  nomadic.  They  come  down  to  the  plains  in  the  winters  and  go  back 
to  the  mountains  in  hot  weather.  They  have  their  own  problems  though  they 
are  a  tough  people  and  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  country.  Every  hardworking 
human  being  is  a  national  asset.  [Applause]  Those  who  do  not  work  are  a 
burden.  [Applause]  Therefore  we  must  learn  to  value  the  workers  and  not  the 
rich  with  their  inherited  wealth.  [Applause]  Everybody  must  have  some  wealth. 
I  have  no  enmity  towards  the  rich.  But  the  people  who  live  off  the  fat  of  the 
land  are  a  burden  to  the  nation. 

So,  as  I  was  saying,  the  Gujars  are  a  good,  tough,  hard-working  people 
and  an  asset  to  the  nation.  The  question  now  is  to  find  a  settlement  for  them 
because  their  nomadic  existence  is  an  obstacle  to  their  productivity.  Their  cattle 
do  not  produce  as  much  milk  as  they  should.  I  have  a  cow  given  by  the  Russians 
which  produces  one  maund  of  milk  a  day.  [Laughter]  It  is  amazing.  Anyhow, 
even  if  the  others  cannot  do  that,  a  cow  must  at  least  produce  twenty  to 
twenty-five  seers  a  day.  That  is  pretty  common  in  the  West  where  cattle  is  not 
worshipped  but  are  well  looked  after.  In  India  we  worship  cows  but  do  not 
look  after  them  well.  [Laughter]  There  are  certain  organisations  in  the  country 
which  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  about  cow  worship.  But  they  fail  to  use  their 
brains.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  cows  and  buffaloes  are  great  national 
assets  since  they  produce  milk.  Therefore  we  must  look  after  them  well  and 
try  to  improve  their  stock  instead  of  worshiping  maimed  and  emaciated  animals. 
I  was  telling  you  about  the  Gujars.  We  have  decided  to  settle  them  in  one  place 
so  that  their  cattle  can  be  looked  after  and  produce  more  milk.  India  needs  milk 
and  it  adds  to  the  national  wealth.  I  told  them  that  you  must  work  through 
cooperative  societies. 
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Cooperatives  are  something  which  must  be  used  in  every  sector.  Farmers 
must  work  through  agricultural  cooperatives  because  it  enables  them  to  do 
many  things  which  a  single  farmer  does  not  have  the  resources  to  do.  They 
can  get  credit  from  the  cooperatives  to  buy  new  implements  and  fertilizers, 
etc.  They  can  also  sell  their  produce  through  the  cooperatives  and  get  a  good 
price.  Everything  is  made  simpler.  I  know  these  things  take  time.  But  I  am  glad 
that  cooperatives  are  catching  on  in  India.  I  am  convinced  that  panchayati  raj 
and  cooperatives  will  make  a  great  difference  to  the  way  of  life  in  rural  areas. 
Already,  the  difference  can  be  felt,  and  in  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years,  the 
entire  complexion  would  have  changed. 

I  can  talk  to  you  at  great  length  about  industrialisation.  Industries,  heavy, 
medium  and  small,  are  coming  up.  But  everything  takes  time.  You  read  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  and  the  progress  they  have  made  since  then.  But  you  must 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  forty-four  years  have  gone  by  since  then.  These 
things  do  not  happen  in  a  hurry.  The  Soviet  Union  has  had  to  pay  a  tremendous 
price  and  bear  untold  hardships  before  they  could  solve  some  of  their  major 
problems.  I  think  that  the  progress  that  we  have  made  during  the  last  ten  to 
fifteen  years  has  been  pretty  creditable  and  the  world  realises  it.  But  unfortunately 
there  are  some  people  in  this  country  who  are  constantly  trying  to  malign  the 
country  and  bring  it  into  disrespect.  They  are  constantly  moaning  that  the 
country  is  going  to  the  dogs.  Then  there  are  others  who  run  to  the  astrologers 
and  gaze  at  the  stars,  which  is  dangerous  because  it  leads  people  astray.  I  think 
it  is  not  right  to  believe  in  such  things.  [Applause]  A  nation  grows  by  its  own 
efforts,  not  by  consulting  astrologers.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  history  but 
until  today  I  have  never  come  across  a  nation  which  has  grown  because  of 
astrology.  We  must  get  rid  of  these  superstitious  beliefs  and  try  to  understand 
the  problems  that  we  face  and  find  a  solution  to  them  through  our  hard  work. 
There  is  no  alternative  to  hard  work  and  intelligent,  planned  effort. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  read  the  Five  Year  Plan  document  which  has  been 
published  in  various  languages.  You  will  get  a  picture  of  an  emerging  India. 
Ultimately,  the  burden  of  implementing  our  programmes  is  upon  you,  the  people 
of  India.  We  cannot  change  India  by  a  governmental  fiat.  Therefore  you  must 
understand  what  the  Plan  is  all  about. 

As  I  was  saying,  it  is  indeed  regrettable  that  there  are  some  elements  in  the 
country  which  believe  only  in  negative  thinking.  They  have  not  learnt  to  take  a 
positive  approach.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  Not  that  I  am 
complaining  though  there  are  many  things  to  complain  about.  As  you  know, 
the  city  of  Lucknow  is  famous  for  its  passion  for  gossip  and  maligning  others 
[laughter]  and  rumour-mongering.  All  their  time  is  spent  in  this  instead  of  trying 
to  do  something  constructive.  There  are  some  political  parties  too,  communalist 
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parties,  which  indulge  in  such  activities.  Communalism  spells  ruin  for  India 
because  it  fragments  India’s  unity  and  foments  fissiparous  tendencies.  It  creates 
barriers  among  the  people  and  makes  them  narrow-minded.  This  bothers  me 
greatly. 

Therefore  we  need  to  make  special  efforts  to  strengthen  unity  and  solidarity 
of  the  country.  We  have  to  bring  the  people  of  different  provinces,  speaking 
different  languages  and  following  different  religions  under  one  banner; 
communalism,  on  the  other  hand,  fragments  this  unity  when  religion  interferes 
in  politics.  Nationalism  cannot  be  bound  by  religious  barriers.  Moreover,  the 
greatest  danger  of  communalism  is  that  it  makes  people  narrow-minded.  In  the 
modern  age,  what  we  need  above  all  is  people  with  broad  minds  and  vision 
who  can  rise  above  all  petty  barriers  and  divisions  of  caste,  class  and  religious 
rituals. 

So  communalism  is  a  dangerous  thing.  I  am  not  saying  that  all  the  members 
of  these  communal  organisations  are  bad.  There  are  good  people  and  bad.  In 
fact,  sometimes  they  are  so  capable  that  they  are  hoist  on  their  own  petard. 
[Laughter]  There  must  be  ability  as  well  as  objectivity.  I  do  not  want  to  name 
anyone.  But  one  comes  across  strange  things,  these  days.  People  in  our  own 
country  tend  to  run  down  things  for  which  the  world  holds  India  in  esteem. 

India  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  world  for  two  things,  one  is  our  domestic 
policy  and  the  other,  our  foreign  policy.  Our  domestic  policy  of  planned 
development  has  a  great  many  detractors  in  this  country.  They  feel  that  planning 
is  wrong.  If  you  extend  that  a  little  further,  what  it  amounts  to  is  that  it  is 
wrong  to  think  and  work  intelligently,  and  better  to  do  everything  in  a  stupid, 
haphazard  maimer.  I  am  amazed  at  this  kind  of  thinking.  I  can  usually  see  the 
opposite  point  of  view  even  if  I  do  not  agree  with  it.  But  this  is  something  that 
my  mind  refuses  to  come  to  terms  with,  though  I  do  not  think  I  have  become 
senile.  My  mind  is  still  capable  of  some  freshness  and  I  want  you  to  understand 
why  planning  is  essential  to  solve  the  enormous  problems  that  we  face  today. 
The  detractors  are  in  our  own  country,  not  elsewhere. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  about  our  foreign  policy  too.  The 
one  thing  which  has  had  an  impact  on  the  world  and  been  accepted  by  it  after 
initial  resistance,  is  our  foreign  policy.  [Applause]  There  is  no  doubt  about  it 
that  it  has  helped  to  maintain  peace  in  the  world.  I  do  not  say  that  but  for  India, 
another  world  war  would  have  broken  out.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  world  has 
been  several  times  on  the  brick  of  war  and  the  crisis  has  been  averted  due  to 
India’s  policy.  [Applause]  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  whatever  the  opinions  of 
the  great  statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  world  today — though  I  think  they  too 
favour  our  policies — the  people  in  various  countries  definitely  look  to  India  as 
the  one  country  capable  of  maintaining  world  peace.  This  is  no  small  thing.  It 
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is  a  great  responsibility  to  shoulder.  We  have  to  live  up  to  those  expectations. 
In  spite  of  this,  there  are  some  elements  in  this  country  who  are  opposed  to  our 
foreign  policy  and  curse  us  as  being  pro- West  or  pro-Soviet  Union.  They  do 
not  seem  to  understand  that  we  are  trying  to  follow  a  path  of  our  own  and  have 
no  desire  to  bow  down  to  any  pressures.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  we  want  friendship  with  all  the  countries.  It  has  become  the 
tradition  in  the  world  to  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  armed  camps  into 
which  the  world  is  divided  today,  each  hurling  abuses  and  threats  at  the  other. 
Nobody  knows  when  a  nuclear  war  may  erupt.  Ours  is  the  only  path  which 
can  save  the  world  from  destruction.  We  try  to  keep  calm  and  think  objectively 
about  issues  without  letting  our  judgement  be  clouded  by  anger  and  bitterness. 
Some  people  seem  to  be  opposed  to  all  this.  I  cannot  understand  how  people 
can  be  misled  to  this  extent. 

I  want  you  to  think  about  all  this  because  the  problems  are  extremely 
complex  and  will  affect  the  future  of  India  and  the  world  very  significantly.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  been  Prime  Minister  for  fourteen  years  and  am 
responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the  policies  of  the  government.  But  I  think  I 
have  the  biggest  share  of  the  responsibility  for  two  things,  for  planning  and  for 
foreign  policy.  I  can  claim  from  my  fourteen  years  of  experience  that  we  have 
done  the  right  thing  in  both  cases  and  we  must  continue  to  follow  our  policies. 
Any  deviation  from  it  will  do  great  harm  to  India  and  the  world.  Therefore,  I 
should  continue  to  adhere  to  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  I  hope  that  the 
government  and  the  Congress  will  continue  to  do  so  too.  [Applause]  Other 
parties  may  or  may  not  do  so.  But  ultimately  it  is  up  to  the  people  to  decide 
what  is  to  be  done.  Therefore  you  must  understand  these  complex  issues  well. 
Soon,  we  shall  have  elections  in  which  people  will  be  elected  to  Parliament  and 
the  assemblies.  But  ultimately,  elections  mean  that  the  people  vote  for  a  particular 
policy  or  programme.  Certainly  good  individuals  must  be  elected.  But  even 
more  important  than  that  is  to  vote  for  the  policies  which  the  nation  must 
follow? 

I  have  tried  to  share  with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  which  come  crowding 
into  my  mind.  I  am  always  trying  to  establish  closer  links  with  the  people  for 
there  should  be  no  deception  between  us  [Applause]  particularly  when  the 
problems  that  we  face  in  India  and  the  world  are  so  complex.  I  want  you  to 
think  about  these  things,  discuss  them  among  yourselves  and  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  India  is  changing  rapidly  and  we  are  on  the  right  path,  though 
mistakes  are  often  made.  Some  people  are  bent  upon  obstructing  India’s 
progress.  But  I  think  we  are  forging  ahead  towards  our  goals.  We  must  step  up 
our  efforts  and  increase  our  pace  which  is  possible  only  if  the  people  understand 
what  is  at  stake  and  cooperate.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  forge  unity 
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among  the  people  and  get  rid  of  pernicious  things  like  communalism  and 
casteism.  We  must  become  one  single,  unified  nation  in  order  to  take  our  place 
in  the  country  of  nations  and  contribute  to  world  peace  and  the  making  of  a 
better  world. 

Jai  Hind!  Please  say  Jai  Hind  with  me  three  times,  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind!  Jai 
Hind! 


Translation  ends] 


12.  In  New  Delhi:  To  the  Indian  Air  Force84 

Defence  Minister,85  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  Staff,86  Air- Vice  Marshal  Harjinder 
Singh,87  Officers  and  Men  of  the  Air  Force,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  on  this  occasion,  on  this  auspicious  occasion, 
when  we  are  going  to  see  what  might  be  called  the  inaugural  flight  of  this  new 
aircraft,  suitably  named  Subroto.88  It  is  an  auspicious  occasion,  not  merely 
because  an  aircraft  has  been  made.  It  has  been  made  all  over  the  world,  but  it 
is  a  definite  step  taken  by  our  Air  Force  and  more  specially  by  the  engineers  of 
our  Air  Force,  engineers  and  technicians,  and  those  of  us  who  have  followed 
this  making  of  this  aircraft,  ever  since  we  finally  decided  to  cooperate  with  the 
Avro  people  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  done  so  with  a  measure  of 
excitement.  It  has  been  an  exciting  job  to  make  this  aircraft,  step  by  step,  and 
to  watch  more  particularly  the  great  keenness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
associated  with  it.  That  pleases  me  more  apart  from  their  efficiency  than  anything 
else.  And  I  should  like  to  congratulate  all  those  specially  connected  with  it; 
generally  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  whole  Air  Force  from  the  Chief  of  Air 
Staff  onwards,  but  more  specially  I  would,  naturally  like  to  congratulate  Air- 
Vice  Marshal  Harjinder  Singh,  Wing  Commander  Chawdhry89  and  Squadron 
Leader  Chief  Engineer  Kapur.90 

84.  Address,  26  November  1 96 1 ,  on  the  inaugural  flight  of  Avro  748  built  by  the  Indian  Air 
Force  Maintenance  Command  Depot  at  Kanpur.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  7682,  NM 
No.  1530. 

85.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 

86.  Air  Marshal  A.M.  Engineer. 

87.  Air-Vice  Marshal  Harjinder  Singh,  AOC-in-C,  Maintenance  Command,  Kanpur. 

88.  Named  after  Air  Marshal  Subroto  Mukherjee,  the  Chief  of  Air  Staff  who  died  suddenly 
in  Tokyo  on  8  November  1960.  See  report  in  National  Herald ,  27  November  1961,  City 
Edition,  pp.  1  and  4  and  The  Hindu ,  27  November  1961,  p.  1. 

89.  Wing  Commander  R.H.  Chawdhry. 

90.  Squadron  Leader  B.K.  Kapur. 
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I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  on  adding  to  these  names,  though  I  would  like  to, 
because  there  are  many  of  them.  And  many  of  them  I  have  just  seen  there  who 
have  worked,  young  men  standing  there,  who  have  worked  on  it  not  merely  as 
a  professional  job,  but  almost  as  a  work  of  love,  and  devoted  themselves  and 
were  proud  of  the  work  they  were  doing.  Now,  that  kind  of  work,  that  kind  of 
application  is  always,  rather,  not  only  welcome  but  exciting.  This  is  a  kind  of 
thing  that  makes  light  of  difficulties  and  overcomes  every  obstacle  that  comes 
in  the  way  and  therefore  I  should  like  to  congratulate  all  those  young  men  in  the 
Air  Force  who  are  connected  with  the  building  of  this  aircraft;  and  I  want  all  of 
us  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  has  been  a  pioneering  venture  for  them.  It  is 
easy  to  make  things  after  they  have  once  been  made  but  to  take  the  first  step  in 
a  venture  of  this  kind  is  important  and  significant.  And  so,  I  congratulate  them 
and  the  Air  Force  on  this  success,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  followed  by 
other  successes  of  this  kind? 

We  live  in  a  technical  world  and  people  who  travel  by  air.  So  many  people 
perhaps  hardly  realise  the  amount  of  work  that  goes  towards  the  making  of 
that  flight,  the  making  of  the  aircraft,  and  the  flight,  and  everything,  and 
enormous  amount  of  hard  work  and  difficult  technical  work.  The  growth  of  a 
nation  today  can  really  be  measured  by  its  maturity  in  technical  work.  It  is  a 
technical  civilization  we  are  in  and  so  this  construction  of  this  aircraft  named 
Subroto  is  a  symbol  of  this  technical  achievement  by  our  young  men.  They 
have  shown  not  only  promise  but  achievement  here,  and  thereby  they  have 
shown  the  great  promise  for  the  future,  not  oniy  of  the  Air  Force  but  of  air 
travel  generally  in  India. 

For  the  rest  I  think  it  is  best  for  us  to  see  this  aircraft  perform  in  the  air.  I 
have  seen  it  many  times  in  Kanpur  in  the  process  of  construction,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it  in  the  air.  Now  I  propose  to  do  so.  [Applause] 


13.  In  New  Delhi:  Territorial  Army  Day91 
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R  WT  3TFT  iRt  ^IcRT  1 Rt#  <1?  1 ^  "iRdlRiW 

aiFff  %  I  gsf  I  afR  %  Ri?ht  srjt  ^mcrr  I  ^ 

WRT  3TFft-^TFT  3JFT  I  ftwr  I  cRTSTT  ^ 

9 1 .  Speech,  26  November  1 96 1 ,  at  the  Red  Fort.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  7677 ,  NM  No. 
1529. 

92.  Sham  Nath. 

93.  Secretary,  the  Sahayak  Sena  Kalyan  Samiti. 
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#ttt  I  #  #f  ^  TTcufr^  cRif  Ff,  ff  ##  wet  ttfft  #  f#  ft#  i  ff#ff  f§tt  ttR  #f 

FFT  FT#  ft  FTFF  FF  FTTJF  FTT#  f#  FTF  FFT  FFTT  FTHT5TT  ##  ^TTFTT 1 1  ##  #F  # 
W  ##  TTT#  FF  #F  T#F  ##  %  f^HT  #  cjp  TIF#  F#  FTTT I  #T,  3TF  F#f# 
if  FFT  FlFI  if  TTt  ctjW  F  <^ts  FF  FF#  F  I 

FT  TTcE  3TTC#,  FT  TfE  FFTTT I  %  #Rf|RfF  <3TT«ff  F#  f##  3|W  I,  F#T  1 1 
F#f  TPTT  tft#ftFF  FT#  %  FFTFFi  FF  F#  FFFT  FTT1T  f#  #  #FF-Tr-#T  #  FjF 
#?  I  #  TTFTTTT I  #  F#  FTFTTT,  ##EFE  #  TTt  FF  #  #,  ##F  FTFTTtT  %  F#  TTF5TT 
FTTTT  I  FF3TT  FF  FTTTT  I  f#  FgTT  Tift  FT#  FTF  #  #tF  #  ##  t,  #FT  FTF  FT  eft 
F#  #T  FTT#  TEtF  F#  FTT  TRF  #  #TET  fF#  f#  #  #T  FTF  F#  I  FFT  TFT  if  FTFT 

I  Ft  itFTF-tr-FF  if  FT#  I  F#  FT#  FTTT  I  FF,  F#f#  ?TT#  T^E  TTTF  %  FFT#  TEtF  F# 
TTTFxT  FF  FT#  T#F  FTT#  f#F  '-Flcl  f  #T  FTF  FTF  Ft  FF#  %,  FTF  ■3TtT  FTF  #tF 
F#  I 

FFT  f##  #  Fp?  TTTF#t  I  FtT  ##  f#  F#  FFTF  FTF#1  #  FTFT  FTTTT  TT# 
FTF  ###f#TTT  #IF  #  ##  it  f##  I,  FT#  FTF  1##  t  I  FF  Ft  #FT  |  #f#F  FF 
TIFT  FFT  FtT  #T  FFF  FFT-F#  tft#ftFTT  TEtF  I,  ^FT  cp#  t,  FT#  F#  I  #T  ## 
F#  FH#  FtFT  Fit#,  ##FT  TTFT  F#TF,  FF#TT  I,  FTFTT  I  F#TF,  FTT  f#TF  #  #F  I 
F#tFF  FFT  #  3TTt  Ft  ^t  ^5  FF  WFT  Ft  FT  Ft  Ft,  FF^Et  FgF  t>JT5T  WFFT  Ft, 
FFtt  Ft  W  %?t  FTETTRT  ^  #T  FTFFft  %  offT  ^ftTif^T  ^t,  3FTT  FfT^T  I  #T  gFTT 
TfFT  Witt  TTTTt  I  ^RdlRilFi  #,  FFT  ’ft  TT1%  FTf^,  FFFT  TFTTST  WFT  -3FST 
Ft  FTIFFT,  WFT  rFlt  #  TTFfif  aflT  Ft  FW  W  I  F%  cjf  WFT  TRfT  TTTF  % 
Ftfitl 

#  FB#rq  if  FnftF  WFT  ff%  FTT  few  ^  #T  FfT  fe#  #  FlFt  #  ^  FTT^T 
Ft  I  31W  Ft  T|SE  Fl%  it  3EW  Ft  -3FR  FT  HHlR-L  c(tt  FF  Ft?ET  FT, 

FFffo  FT1%  1FTFT  FTFFT  FtefT  I,  HHlR<*  #  WFFT  FtTTT  I  #T  gTF5  Ftf  WW  FtTTT 

I I  FF  FFft  F^T  WFT  Ft  FT  W  WFT  Ft  Ft  #  FFETT  F^f  3TETW  %  TFTFt 
#  ^§3  TE#  Ft  W,  gTl%TFTl%  %,  T3T5ft  i|?TT  FT  FT  gTFT  Ftt  flTEEFF  FTTFT  I 
#F  FT  Ft  I  It,  #F  FT  FT  FFTF  #FT  ^ET  FT  TTJFft  FFTft  ^FT  FT,  Ft  Ft  I  #t  FFFT 
TETt,  #feF  TTFFFjFT  WT  FTF%  I  FT  TFT  FTFftFT  FT  FF  TETT  FtTTT  FTTTT  I FT5  F 
FiTFT,  FF  gFE  FT  T9TTTT  3TT^  I  FFT  -3TT^,  FFT  F^f  FPt,  TTT  FF  FTF  FT?t  TTFTTTT  >^R 
FF  FT^,  3FTT  ^FTT  F  Ft  FF^  fftT  TTt  ftiT  %FTff  FT  %T  ?ft  FTT  ftTFTF  1 1  FT#T 
FF#'  #  TTFt  FTT  ^TT  F  ^§5  tf#F,  ftFT#  #tt  FT%T  TTTt%  FFF  FT#  FT  FTT#  f#tT  ^f 
TEFF  FFT  TT#  I  FTtf#TT  IR^RfF  FT#  I,  FF#  #FFTF  FF.Ttt.Ttt.  FflTF  #  I,  FF  TTF 
TEE  FJF  FT#  fifTTTT  %  F#F  FT  gTFT  Ftt  iFFTFF  FF#  FT,  FT#  FT  I 
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MfttR  gfftR  rturt  ft,  mr  MRft  1 1  Rft-Rft  g?Ri  ft  Rft  mt  RRf  ft?tt  I,  r% 

ftftRTT  -jihi  ftft  ft,  R#-Rlft  conscription  %  MR  RRI  cfTT  Rftft  RTIR  RTTRT  RfRT 
I,  IT  MW  Rif,  R  RR  ft  RIR  TTfft  Rif  RTTRT  R5RT  I  #T  ft  RRT  f^RTpft  ft  MTftf  I 
fft  TTTTT  gTRT  tfRTT  ft  RT  RM  Rif  RTft  ft  fftlR  #T  RRR  Mlft  R  M  TIRTRT  ft  I  Rfft 
TIT#  TTfift  ft  ftftRT  Mlftftft  Rft  Rft  Tft,  R  RRT  Rft  ft  Rft  ft  I  MR  g?RT  R  MI 
Mft  ft  RTTRlf  W  ^  ftffftM  eft;  |  MRTRT  ft  ftlT  t  fft  MR  grftf  ft  RT  RRR  Rflft 
ft  Mftft  %  MR  RlftfR  ft  ftft  ftft-ftft  M  fftRpjpT  eft  MR?  RRTft  MT  Tft  ft  Rftfft 
M1MRMT  Rft  Mflft  MIR  MTRft  ft,  ft  TOTTT  ft,  R§R  gRfRTR  I  RRT  RR  RflT?  Rft  ft  ftr 
ft  RRTi?f  Nidi  %  Tft  MR  R,  Tlftt  gTRT  R  I 

ft  R?  MftR  gfftlT  ftt  TTTRRft  Pi  ft  Mfft  RT  RRT  fft  MfR  RTT  -rlftd  ft  ftft  gft 
R^T?  Rft  RT?  ft  Tftf  M  WMTR  Rft,  R?  TTRMM  fftl  MR  ftTTT  TfRTT  MTft  ft  Riff  RRft 
M  Rft  RTtRIT  %  I  ft  TOTTT  1?  Rift  RRT  RR  Tift,  ft  Rft  MTRRT,  ftlftd  RTT?  ft?  RTTT 

r?  tiw  ft  Rft  Rift  1  Rirggr  MftR  ri  ftft  rt  MftR  ft  w  mr  ftrrr  wttt  Rift 
ft  MOT  TTTRTT  RTTRT  t  gftft?  ff  I  ft?  fftgWH  ft  IdlTIdU  ft  M  ft  MTlft  TRUdl 
gift  5T  RF  MW  ftr  RR?  R  RTT?  ftftf  fftft,  tftRTft  MTft  ft  I  ftft  ftlft  RT  ft  R% 
MR  fftRT  Rift  ft  ftt  Reft  RT?  ft  eft,  RRffft  ftft  Mfft  I  gMF  ftf  fftiRMR  ft,  R 
Reft  Rft  RT  ft?R,  R  TfRT  ftf  RTT?  R  RTT5  MR  W 1 1  ?fftRRRR  ftft  ft  R?tM  ft  Rft 
ftw  R  MTft,  TtfftR  1FM  ft  TIFT  s|§R  MR  ftft  ft,  M%  fttft  ft,  TFIM  ftf  RRR,  Rift 
r  ttcf  Rft  Rift  fftr  ftnr  ftR  Mifft?  i  Rrfftr  ftft  ftf  ftftfttftRM  MTft  ft  Ruftf  rtrir 
ft  fftMRTft  ftft  Rlfftf  Mt?  R?  R  TTRMRT  RTfftR  fftRTRRRftRftftftftftR 
RT  R%  RMTT  ft,  Rift  fftft  MR  ft  R  fftft  ftft  ft  I  ft  Rllfttr  Rnft  Iftf  Rf  gRlfft? 
Rftf  MR,  R?  RMR  RTR  ft,  R  RR  ft  fftg  gRifftR  ft  I  fftR  geftl  ft  conscription  ftlR 
ft  RTft  R  RF  RtRRR  ftw^S  RIR,  ft  RTTT  ftft  ft  Rft  fttR  RfRT.ft  RlT  RT 
MT  M  fftRR  ftft  fft  ft,  MT  ROT  ftR  ft,  MT  ROT  TfTRRR  ft,  MT  Rlftt  IfftRT 
ft,  R  Mt  ftt  MR  RfR  ft  I  ft  RTR  ft  Rftf  ft  Rftf  RtT  fftlftR  RIR  ft  Rftf  ft  Mft 
M,  efti'pF  gTR  RfT  ft  I  ftr  Re?  Mft  ftt  fttftr§T  ftt  Rft  ft  ROT  ftRRTR  ft  d§d 
MT  ft,  R?f  RfTRTft  Rftf  -3Tft,  R  Reft  ftf  ftf  I  ftf,  g%  JR  ftfft  g^r  ^efft  f  |  ft 
ft  r  ft  ft  RRggr  ftfftfftR  Rift  rtTr  ft  I  Rft  fftrft  i^?ff  ft,  Rift  r#  ft  ftft 
Rft  ft  TOTf  I,  M5  ft®'  t,  RlfftRR  ftfR  TOTt  I,  Mlft  ftRT  OIRft  ftft  I, 
fftTR  W  ftR  I,  fRRTR  T|RR  I  ftr  RRR  RT  MR  R  RRft  1 1  ft  R#R  ft  Rftft 
RRR  fft  ft  RT  RTF  ft,  RT  fftTR  ft  ftft  ft  ftfttffRR  Mft  ft  Rlftf  Mft  I 

fftT  ft,  fftT  ft  RRT  ftlft  RpT  RRTft  ft,  Pftft  ft  RTR  ft  RRT  Rftf  I  ftlft  Rclft 
OT,  ftTlft  ftftT  RT  RRft  Mlflfttt  ROT  fftTRftftTftllRTRRftftft 
RT  RM  Rft  MRT,  ftfMR  Rift  M%T  I  fft  ftT  RRT  ftTPIT  Rft  M  TOTf,  TOTTR  ft 
Rft  Tf  TOTf  ftfT  rM  gMi  ftf  MR  ftlRRT  ft  Rift  RT  RTR  ft  ft  MTRT  M^M  ftRT 
ft  fft  RIRft  MFRTft  R  ftIMT  ft  I  MIRITft  RRT  gTRT  Rif  ftftf  ftfrT  ft  fft  Mftf  RRT  Tftff 
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|  tof  tor  f#  ##  R  tofrt  %  f#ror  t,  #r#  I  to#  few  ft#  %  f^rq,  fft 

€#  FFT  gTOT  FI#  TO  TORTO 1 1  #  ?##  #1  #  FRTOT  I  f#  FF  F#TFR  #  I 
TOF  TO#  t  FF  F#  TO#  TOT  TO#  F#,  FT#  #  TO#  gTOR  R  FT  gf#T  #, 
TfRTFTT  TOTOFTTO  #  TOT#  #  TOF#  Tit  gf#T  #  TOFTF  TO  #  ##TO  f##  # 

FTO  TOF#  TO  TOFRTF  F#  TOF#  F#  FTO#  TO#  TOT  TO#  t,  ##  #  TO#  TO  Ft  TO#  1 1 
#T  ##  #  gTOR  TO  FTOT  F#  TO  FFTO  TO  TO  TOR#  3r  TO#  TO  TOF#  f#  TOT 
gTOT#F  I  FTOT,  FFT  TO#  I,  FFT  #£RT  I,  TO  FTO  TOFTOT  TO#  FF  #TOT  I  f#  gTOR 
#f#RTTOTF#l 

F##T  FF  tft##TO  TO#  TOE  TO#  #TO  I FTO#  gTOR  #  f#r  #T  R  TO#  FTOT 
|  f#  FF#  TO##  I  RcR  FTTO  #T  g#  TO1#  FTF#  %-#  TO#  FTO#  Defence 
Minister95 1,  TO#  TOR#TT  §TO  f#  TOTO  #  F#  TO#  TO  TO#  #T  g3#  TO##  W 
FTFT  t  f#  TO#  TO#  #  F#f#  TO#  TOTITO  FTORT  TOTO  TO,  FTO  #  TOT  ft#FT  T^TT  TgTOT 
f  TOTO#  f#lR#  #  FTTTOTTO  TO1TOT  FT  I  #  TO#  TOT  TO#  #T  TO#  FTOFTT  TOTOTTO#  FT  I 
#  TOT  #  #TO  TOFF  TOT#  TOTTO  TOT  #  TO#  f#T  #  #F  #TT  |FT#  #  TOTOTTOT 
##  FTTO  %  I 
TOFf#F! 

[Translation  begins: 

Mr  Mayor,96  Captain  Amar  Nath  Gupta,97  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Territorial 
Army, 

You  invite  me  every  year  and  I  come  with  alacrity  because  it  is  obvious  I  have 
an  interest  in  the  Territorial  Army  and  like  to  meet  its  members.  But  what  I  fail 
to  understand  is  why  we  should  have  speeches  after  an  excellent  tea  and 
demonstrations.  Undoubtedly  lots  of  people  must  have  come  here  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle  and  somehow  it  does  not  seem  proper  for  us  to  stand  up  and  make 
speeches.  Anyhow,  now  that  I  am  here  I  suppose  I  should  say  something. 

Everyone  knows  obviously  how  essential  the  Territorial  Army  is.  It  is  not' 
expected  to  fight  a  war.  I  do  not  know,  but  people  some  time  may  be  called 
upon  to  do  that  too.  But  generally  speaking  that  is  not  the  role  that  is  envisaged 
for  it.  It  is  understood  that  the  Territorial  Army  would  perform  the  many  essential 
tasks  which  need  to  be  done  in  order  to  leave  the  armed  forces  to  do  their  jobs. 
If  necessary  they  may  even  have  to  go  out  to  fight  because  that  would  add  to 
the  strength  of  our  armed  forces.  So  their  duties  are  interchangeable. 

95.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 

96.  See  fn  92  in  this  section. 

97.  See  fn  93  in  this  section. 
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As  General  Thapar98  mentioned  just  now,  the  Territorial  Army  has  performed 
a  number  of  essential  services  here  in  Delhi  which  is  proper.  But  there  is  till 
today  a  grave  shortcoming  in  the  Territorial  Army,  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
There  ought  to  be  more  professional  people  like  doctors  and  lawyers  in  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  apart  from  the  benefit  to  us,  they  will  benefit 
much  more  by  being  a  part  of  it.  Professionals  in  large  numbers  join  the  Territorial 
Army  in  other  countries.  That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  It  will  make  them 
healthier  and  tougher  and  enable  them  to  do  their  own  work  better. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  professionals  in  Delhi  will  join  in  large  numbers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  every  citizen  got  the  opportunity  of 
joining  because  it  has  advantages  for  both  the  citizens  and  the  nation.  I  do  not 
know  if  or  when  we  may  be  called  upon  to  act.  But  times  have  changed  and 
national  defence  is  no  longer  the  job  of  the  armed  forces  alone.  The  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  must  of  course  do  their  duty.  But  as  you  are  aware,  when 
the  country  is  in  danger,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  do  his  bit.  Nobody  can 
foretell  when  danger  may  threaten.  When  it  does,  we  must  be  prepared  to  face 
it  because  the  time  for  preparation  would  be  past  by  them.  Therefore  we  must 
keep  ourselves  in  a  state  of  training  and  preparedness  so  that  we  can  put  our 
best  foot  forward  when  the  time  comes.  Therefore  the  Territorial  Army  and 
the  NCC  etc.,  are  essential  parts  of  our  fighting  forces  and  in  national  defence. 

As  you  know,  the  world  is  in  a  strange  flux  today.  The  powers  are  engaged 
in  a  great  arms  race  and  there  is  conscription  in  many  countries.  That  is  a 
symbol  of  the  general  preparedness  of  a  nation  to  do  battle  if  the  occasion 
arises.  War  is  no  longer  the  occupation  of  professional  soldiers.  It  is  now  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  do  his  bit  to  defend  the  country  if  danger  threatens.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  underground  security  shelters  are  being  built  in  some  countries 
against  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war.  A  nuclear  war  will  bring  tremendous 
devastation  in  its  wake 

This  is  the  extraordinary  world  we  live  in  today  where  the  tremendous 
progress  on  the  one  hand  is  counterbalanced  by  this  fear  of  a  nuclear  war 
which  compels  people  to  make  arrangements  to  live  burrowed  like  rats  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  know  if  these  shelters  will  afford  any  protection. 
Anyhow  we  have  to  be  fully  prepared  if  there  is  danger  to  the  country.  I  feel 
that  it  is  particularly  essential  in  India  to  give  every  citizen  some  training  in 
defence  so  that  they  can  do  any  job  which  is  essential  to  their  wellbeing.  Every 
man  and  woman  owes  it  to  the  country  to  do  his  bit.  They  may  not  all  join  the 
armed  forces  and  learn  to  handle  weapons.  But  there  are  many  essential  tasks 


98.  See  fn  94  in  this  section. 
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which  need  to  be  performed  to  assist  the  armed  forces.  Everyone  must  be 
prepared  for  that.  Therefore  people  must  take  an  interest  in  the  Territorial  Army 
in  large  numbers.  They  must  not  feel  that  they  are  too  superior  to  join  it  no 
matter  how  highly  qualified  they  are.  It  is  fitting  that  everyone  should  undergo 
some  training.  In  the  countries  where  there  is  conscription,  every  young  man 
has  to  do  compulsory  military  service  for  a  year  or  two,  irrespective  of 
profession,  family  or  status.  We  do  not  have  that  system  nor  do  we  intend  to 
adopt  it  because  India  is  a  very  large  country.  It  would  entail  organisation  on  a 
very  large  scale  to  provide  military  training  to  such  a  huge  population.  Selected 
people  can  be  given  training.  But  people  can  join  the  Territorial  Army  in  large 
numbers  and  learn  something  of  military  discipline  and  acquire  a  better  physique. 
Physical  training  stimulates  the  mind  too.  Therefore  I  hope  that  large  numbers 
of  professionals  will  join  the  Territorial  Army. 

Once  again  danger  threatens  our  borders.  I  will  not  go  into  all  that  just 
now.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  ignore  the  danger  or  become  complacent. 
There  is  great  danger  of  an  attack  on  a  nation’s  independence  if  there  is  the 
slightest  complacency.  A  nation’s  independence  can  be  safeguarded  only  so 
long  as  the  people  have  the  strength  and  courage  and  defence  preparedness. 
The  moment  they  slacken,  freedom  can  slip  away.  Therefore  it  is  more  than 
ever  necessary  for  us  to  be  vigilant. 

As  you  know  we  do  not  like  war,  in  India  or  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
especially  since  a  war  in  modem  times  can  bring  total  devastation  upon  the 
world.  But  however  much  we  may  dislike  war,  it  does  not  always  depend  on 
us.  War  can  break  out  if  there  is  aggression  upon  our  country.  We  cannot 
indulge  in  a  philosophical  argument  about  what  we  should  do.  At  that  moment 
our  first  and  foremost  duty  is  to  defend  the  country. 

Therefore  the  Territorial  Army  is  essential  for  our  country  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  continue  to  gain  in  importance.  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing  more.  My 
colleague,  the  Defence  Minister"  wants  me  apologise  to  you  for  not  being  able 
to  be  present  here.  He  had  to  go  to  Kamal  in  connection  with  the  new  Sainik 
School  that  have  been  opened.  He  regrets  his  inability  to  be  present. 

I  think  you  would  be  happier  watching  the  demonstrations  and  I  will  stop 
now. 

JaiHind! 


Translation  ends] 


99.  See  fn  95  in  this  section. 
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14.  To  Sri  Prakasa:  The  Governor100 


November  29,  1961 

My  dear  Prakasa, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  27th. 

I  am  glad  you  spoke  strongly  at  the  Governors’  Conference.101  I  did  not 
mind  that  at  all.  In  fact  that  brought  out  the  particular  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  matters  you  raised  quite  clearly.  We  should  do  something  about  it,  but  it  is 
a  little  difficult,  in  these  days  of  overwhelming  work,  to  add  to  one’s  burdens. 

There  may  be  and  indeed  is  a  hiatus  between  those  in  governmental  authority 
and  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  far  less  now 
than  it  used  to  be.  What  is  more,  it  is  progressively  getting  less.  The  Panchayati 
Raj  movement  has  had  a  powerful  effect  on  bridging  this  hiatus. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  relation  of  the  Governor  re  the  British  Sovereign  is 
comparable  to  the  position  of  the  Governor  in  India.  But  I  agree  that  the  Governor 
has  specific  responsibilities  and  he  should  not  be  bypassed. 

What  I  said  about  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  particular 
matter.  I  referred  to  that  Treaty  as  having  laid  down,  almost  for  the  first  time  in 
a  comprehensive  way,  protocol  arrangements  and  precedences.  They  refer  of 
course  to  Ambassadors  and  the  like.  Only  last  year  this  Treaty  of  Vienna  was 
considered  afresh  by  an  international  conference.  The  question  of  protocol  is 
essentially  one  for  Ambassadors  in  foreign  countries.  It  has  no  relation  to  internal 
orders  of  precedence  which  are  largely  derived  from  old  Court  procedures. 

As  for  the  words  “serviettes”  and  “napkin”,  what  I  said  was  that  in  so- 
called  upper  class  circles  in  England  “serviette”  will  not  be  used.  It  is  almost  a 
sign  of  not  belonging  to  the  upper  class. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


1 00.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Maharashtra. 

101.  See  items  6  and  7. 
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15.  In  Garhmukteshwar:  Public  Meeting102 

gT^ftft  ft,103  ft?  ?TT?ff  ft,'04  ftftF  ft^^R?105  ft?  ftt  $4)  Pm  sFftsFaf, 

cb*ftift  Rift  ft  ?ft, 

ft  Wf  ftt  fftftt  ft  3MT  ft  3TNft  ftlT  ft  STRUT  ft,  SRI  ft  fftlftt  ftfftft??  Wt 
ft  W  ft  ft  Tf?TT  I,  TRFJT,  RTgft  ftf  ftft  ft  TITTT  fftw  3FT  W  fftiT  ftcfT 
t  ft  3TT  REIT  1 1 

3Tft  ft  3TFTT,  ftft^jfftftftft??TSTr,  ftt-3Rftfttgft  Tgft  ft  fft  ft  ftft 
ftlft  E?  Jl<igft)W  ft  3TT  ??T  f  Rftft  TTcfj  w  JR  sRT  1 1  ^rgrT  fftft  ft  sift  gR  ft 

ftr  tt  Rft  ?jt  i  rt%?  sit  fft  urrftf  «ift  rurst-feit  I,  r§r  w  I,  tit#  fftft 

ft  RRR3I  RTft  snft  cf?  ift  ftft  ft?  fftft  RET  ?R?  Rift  ft  I  RTR  ft  Al-lft  ft 
Tj^jft^cr?  ftf  ftfsf  ftt  RE¥  ft,  sn?R  RtR  RTSTT  SF?ft  ft  ft?  PTTTT  9ft,  RR?  Tift 
ft  T^F  ft  ?cfft  ft  Rift  ft  ft?  gR  ft  sift  t?  i  ft  sift  gR  «mi  ri?  sigd  Rift  ret 
ft  I  ft  31#  ?EF  RFEFT  gR  ft  ftlT  ftf,  Rft  REF?  ftfET  ft,  ftfftE  ft  RE?  FIR 
^TT  ft  TTcR-  RRR  ggr  ft,  ftft  ?Tf^F  ft  ft?  ftt  RFT  ftft  ft,  RRRT  ft  SFlft  RT?ET 
ftFTT  I 

R»ft  ft  gft  gR  sift  ft  ftT  ft  ftft  Lorries  £EE  Rft  REt  ft  EEgE  ft 
eutt  ?ft  qr  erir?  ?ft  ftftgftft,  ftRtREtftft?tREtftFr#??RT 
Tift  fttcTT  SIT  ft?  ftt  RJE  ftft  ft  RITE  RTE  ftl  ft,  ftft  ?RT  %  ft?  ftft  Rftt 

TTEEtggT  ft  ft  gw  ft,  sfet  ft  fft  re  ftft  ft  gR  Eft  ft  ret  ft  ret  sgu  fft  er> 

EE  ET  s§R  ft  REET  ftft,  Elfftf  ft  fft,  ftlR  ftft  ft  fft  ft,  ftET  ft  ft,  ft 
RE  SIT  ETT?t  SIJTT  RET,  ftft?  REET  ftft  I  ft  ft  Rlftt  ftft  I,  ftftft 
ETEFT  Tift  pEFR  RETT  I,  ftt  ft?  gR  EE  FIREt  f,  ft?  ftft,  fR  RTF  ft  REE  ft 
fiftTTT  ft:  I  RE  ft  WT  SIT  ?TE?  ft  ft  ft  3FT?  E?lftt  ERTE  ft  r?t  ft  %  ft 
EERE  ERITT-TTTE  ft  RE  RTE  gRT  ft?  RjE  3TT  ift  ftlT  3TT  TPIT  fftft  ft?  g?I 
ft  I  ft  -JMdl  SFT  FITR  §3TT  I  sif  SRTT  ftp  ft  ft?  I 

5?T  sERT  IT?  iRTf  3in5l  6ldl  %  fftTOT?  TUT  ftf  i??  ft  |  ftt?  g?T  TTcF  ftlT  t 

ft  ftftf  %  sit  fftnft  %  ft?  ?ftf  ft  ft  ft  d§n  ?nft  snft  ft  fftMi  %,  jiIs-ii  ft  i 

ft  ft  ftft  ft,  ft  ft  ftft  ft  TTftftlTT  ft,  3TT?FT  ft,  ftffft  ?T?ft  ft?  TU  fftft 
ftft  aTTTTftt  ft  3TT  TIT  ?RFft  t,  siftf  TTT  ?TSFft  ft  ft?  ft  3TFT  cgl?  3Tlft  ftft  ft  ftT  ft 


102.  Speech  before  opening  a  road  bridge  on  the  Ganga  at  Garhmukteshwar,  30  November 
1961.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  7768,  7769,  7770,  NM  No.  1550. 

103.  C.B.  Gupta. 

104.  Minister  of  State  for  Transport  and  Communications. 

105.  Jagdish  Prasad,  UP  State  PWD  Chief  Engineer. 
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FFFA  3T1F  Al  FFA  |  3tA  5|fA  FFA  FT  FFA  fA  FIT  FEF  FT?TT  1 1  RFT  A$T 

fA  ^"tld  %  fAR  zrt  3TTF9FF5  A  fA  FTA  adA  3TFf  ft,  FtA  AfTT  dtf'l  A,  FIs?  FlA 
A,  ftA  At  A,  At  A  ■3ftr  arEFFRr  A  At  fftA  ^i-ji  "At  f§f  ji^A  A  i  A  A  fttffA, 
fA  fA  rfft  fA  aft?  AAret  fAr  AA  %  ^ft  g^r  cRt  fftft,  AfffAR  Af  afR 
fAfiA  Af  fffA  ffA  Att  1 1 

ftf  rtt  At  «hi  afR  rft  3ftr  At  ffA  At  A  At  ttA-ttA  ftf  fAA  A  rft  3ffr 
ftA  A  §3tt  aftr  At  fAr  ftf  ftf  ffA  fttA  At  ftAA,  A  sttff  ’p  fAA  fA  3ttfA 
ftf  fft  gorr  frft  set  i  AAf  At  ftfA  At  fttA  rft  rf  fA  fftft  I  FfAr  ffA 
Fft  At  A  f§f  fiA  ftA  frA  I,  FAfA  ff  ff  At  fA  ffrft  ftfA  I,  ffff  rf 
ffrft  fifA  I,  At  At  rfft  t,  fAA  fft  A  fA  A  fiAft,  AAf  FFA  fA  FF  ftfA 
At  At  rft  fAT  Asttft,  fA  ftfA  ffftft  ftfA  1 1  aftr  ffAft  f%  A?t  A  tfA  ftA 

FjS  FFFTT  AFF  tfttft  3TTFF  FF  Ft  FtA,  TSFTFT  3TTFTF  Ft,  FFFA  d<*A)A  ^  Ft  afA 

ffA  f#  fftAft  At  FFAt  ffft  fA  I  ftA  fft  fA  fM  ftt  AAf  ff  ft  t,  fffA 
fftA,  ffA  ffA  A  aAr  ftA  ff  AA  fftA  A  i 

tftef  arrA  AAF-FFtF  fA  gR  afA  frA  fttft  fjf  <p  g3F,  AAf  tftef  ant 
At  ffA  ftfA  ffttt  fft  |3tt  i  tftef  A  ffA  A  fftf  ft  tftef  Aft  afR  atAAf  teht 
fA  fA  A  FFTFT  afR  FFFT  FTT  TE^T  FRFT  I  #T,  A  FTF  A  gf  AAf  FfA  AA  A  gTRT 

f$f  ffA  ftfA  ft  fA  fftA  ffft  fA  fM  Aref  fA,  AAfftA  AfA,  FIFF  fffA 
3tfA  AA  ftA  i  A  rft  ftft  fftA  rA  gt  tftef  Af ,  A  gRF  fA  ftfA  ftf  A  ftfft 
cp  FTFT  FfFFR  fA?  FFFT  FFT  3TlA  gFA  FTFT  FT,  fA  A  FFTTF  Fft  t?T  fA,  FtAA 

artAAA  At,  FAfA  ff  ftft  A  ft  rft  fA  I,  ftAA  3ttAAA  fA  t,  ft  rft  fA  t  ffA 
A?t*r  At  fftft  t  i  ff  A  fA  ffrt  fA  A  ari^Af,  ffrt,  ffr  ft  frf  arrAAA  A 
AfA  fAtf  Art  ftA  fsr-ftr  i  fft  A  fftft  I  fA  Aft  A  A  ftAf  ftA?  Af  tfA 
I,  ft#f  ftA?  A  ott  tfA|3rt,  FFFAAFFanAAFAAr  fifA  A$t  A 
^tfm  A$t  ffA  AA  fA  gfAFT  A  attr  A?t  1 1  fA  f  A  fftf  A$t  A  ^tfift? 
Atf  fff  fA  fA  f  A,  Aft  A  FrfAt,  A  ffA  Ar  Afff  frA  ffA  I,  ffA  Ar 
FRT  aTFFT  A  FtIF  FRFT  FFFT  I,  tAfFT  Aft  I  FtA  FTFT  I,  AA  FTFT  I,  AA  FF  3TrA 
fftf  A  fftA,  Aft  fftA  i  A  ff  fAFR  frA  I  attr  fA§f  ff  ftf  rift  I A  ftAf 
fAf  anifAA  fA  f|fft  I,  ftA  ^fcr  AA-fjf  anAAA  fA  fA,  A  At  fjf  amA 
fJf  fA,  AfA  fFR  ftA,  ff  A,  ff  A,  FTAt  ff  f%  1 1 A  A  fAvjRi  ftf  A  ft  fA^ 
rft  etA  fA  fA,  ^tA  fA  i  fA  fttf  A  fAA  Af  tfA  I,  rff  aftr  tA  afR  fA,  ftA 
FFFF  srA  A,  WlfrT  A,  fA  A  ff  ftA  FT  FTFT 1 1  FF  FFT  TRF  ffA  ftfA  3TTFT  TFTEF 
AarAFT,  AAAftf,  AtAFTFFAIarTF  ff?t  ffA  I,  tftef  AA  A  A  arfeE 
fAAt  ftf  I  ff,  fAAt  ffA  titA  atAA  ftfft  fA  amF  frft  fttf  fA  I  fAft 
3TfA  fA  F3RTT  I,  FRtA  3TTAAA  fA  I  AtF  ffA  fA  ?  AA  FTFT  A  aTTFR  A  FFT  fA 

FFFT,  aTFA  3TTF  FTFA  §TfAT  A  fA,  aTFA  FffFF  A  FFlA  FF  FA-FFF  fA  I  FFA  fA 
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I  %  RTR  TTR  #R  RFT  Iff  I,  TFR  R#  Rf#TR  %  RTR  T#,  RTt  RR#,  R#  RTR 
#R#tii 

#  RR  #rrr  #RT  #T  RR  FR  ^T#  R#  RTRT  RT  FR  R#  I  #T  RR  RTFT  R#, 
W  RRT  I  FRTTT,  #  #?RR  RT#  ##  RT  f#  FR#  iRT  R?  ##  #R  t  TTR#  RR,  #?T 
%  FR  ##t  #RTTR  #  f#T  %  FR  %T#R#  #RTTR  if,  TTR  R#f  RTf  OT  f#T  RRT  #T 

rr  R#r  rt  #rr  rf#  %  rrr  ^rtt  r#,  rt#  ri^#  r#,  rt^  srt%  if  %  f#  rr  w 

?fW,til  3T#  Rf#TR  Tt,  3TR#  iFRR  %  RTTR  FlRTT  I  #T  R#  RTT  RRRT  RT  #RT 
ft#  RTR#t  RT  |  R  R1RT  %  #RRT  I  $TFT  if,  R#  if,  R#  FT  FR#  T^RT-TIrTT  R#  I 
#T  f#T  *#t  RFT  JTR  #RT  I  f#  R#  %  RTTR  R#  R#f  RT  RT#  #RT  W  i#T  R#  I 
RT#  STTRR  RRRft  TRIRT  #  #RT  R  f#TRT  it  #T  RTRFT  #RT  R#,  RT  TF#  RT  #RT  R#, 
RF#  #RT  R#,  RRRT  TRTRKT  RT  RRR  itRTRitlRtgirRFrpritRTi  RRtf#  Rff  Rtf 

#  R#t  ^  1%tt  3TTT  F5te  ^f,  ^T5%  FR#  ^T 1 1  Rt  FRTR  RR#  RFT  RR  t  iRT 

rt  #r  rr#  #RRrrr  rtt#  frrt  w  rtr  I,  rtrrt  rtr,  #r,  r#  #t  rt  i  r##t 
#t  rt  m  orrfeT  if  fr#  rrrt  it#  i,  tt#t-rt#  #  #  rtrt  Rtr  ##  f ,  ;rtrtt  #, 

#  RR  R#  I,  RR  I  ##  §R  3T1R#,  RftT  ##  §R  RR  R#  t,  RF  #RT  I,  RT#  #  RTR 
#t  3TRR  ^FTcTT  I  RF  RR  I,  R#  RR  I  R#f#  RT  #7R  RR#  I,  f#RTRTT  #  3F#  i$T 

#  3T#  RTR#RT  it  RR#  1 1  #  f#T  ##  R%  RRR  R#  RR%  R%  t#  IR  R#f  % 

##  Rt  R#f  Rtf  FR  f#R#,  RR  R#f  Rtt,  if  I,  RRff#  R%  itRR  Rt  Rtfi 

R  Rtt?  RRR  #  #  R#t  I  Rt  f-RRRT  RT  Rtf,  RR^ft  %  Rti  I  #R  Rttf  RRR  3TRT  RR 
RR#  t  Rt  RTR  #  f#FR  -3T# 1 1  ##  R^?  RT#R  R#f  RTR##  #  RRli-f#§Ti  RR 
W,  R5T  Rltt  RRR  I,  RRR  RRRt  f#T  f#F#  I  #T  RRli-f#RTi  RRT  it?  RRlf-f#R(i 

#  ii  R#  R#  I  f#  ftjRTR  RR  ir  RRRT-f#RRr  #  1 1  RF  St#  RTR  I,  t#RTR 
Rt  RT  fi#t  Rtt  it  RT  R^' #  R#fe  RTTRRtt  RTRT I RR#  f#RTR  RR  #  I  Rt  #F  I  Rt 
RRRT  RlfiR  ##R  Rt  RT#  R#  |,  FT  R#  R?t  #^RT  I R5#  R  #i  RTR  Rt#  R?  f#r  | 
Rt  FRf#T  #t  R#  Rtt  RR#  it  I 

RTRT  RTR  t#RTR  I,  RgR  R#  RFT  f#RTR  I,  Rt  f#RTRf  RT  RTR  itRT  I  ## 
RT  RRRtt  #TRRT  RTfiR  I  FR  f#5?  R#  FRli  f#RTR  f#5f  #  #T  5#RT  #  f#RTR 
RFt  RR  #  I  FRf#T  %T  f  RTRTT  RTFRT  RT  FRli  f#RTR  R#  iFRR  RT#  I,  #RR 
RT#  I,  RTF#  RTftRT  RF#  I  >3#  #TT  #  RTR#  I  Rt  R#T  #RT  1 1  RRT  #  RF#  RTR 

#  g#RR-RiT  R#  R#R#  #,  RTTTp##,  RT#TR#  #  RRT  Rt?TT  RT  #TR#f  RT,  #T 
Rt  FRTRT  RRT,  ##R  fRTT#RFRTRTFR##T#  R#R  %  ##F  ^RT  R#  RT#  I 
3TTR  FRT  ^RT  RT#  I  RRT  RRTf  R#R  %,  TJTTRT  JJRT-###  #T  i§ff  if  #RT  I,  #  # 
^5  3TTR  i|RT  Rtt  TJTTRT  I  FT#R  #T  R#  it  R#  R##T  RR  3TTRT  I,  RTFT  %  3TTRT 
I  RR?  RT#  TTtRT-RT#  Rt  RR  i#T  R#,  TTtRT-RT#  #  STTRR  #t  #t  I,  TTT^RTTft  # 
f#T  |  gR  |  #  R#  #R  RTR  RR#,  RTR  R#t  %,  !J#t  #  ##  #  #RR  #  -3TTR  ^RT 
R#  Rt  RRT  RR  |#§T  RT,  g#RT  RT  #T  -BTTRRT  I  RTR  RTTTTR#  if  RTTR  R#,  RT# 
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Eft  ftp  EEft  ft  EET  EE  ft  ftp  EE,  Eft  ftp  Eft  I  RR  EEftlft  Epft  EpS  EEft 
ft  EET  EE  ft  ftT  EE I  ftp  ftT  ft  Rfftp  prr  fttRT  I  pftE  ft,  ElWlft  ft, 
E)lftft  ft,  ftp  fftft  ER  %  ft  Eft  ftt  RRT  1 1  RHflcbl  EFT  Eft  ft$T  I  SPfeiP  % 
PPEft  pfttE  ft,  EEWlft  %  E§E  ftp  fttRT  1 1  ft  Fft  RPft  Eft  Sift  EFET  ft  ft  E# 
%  fttET  ftt  ft  RT  RTftPT,  PtET-ftft  I  ?ft  Eft  EFft  ft  PTft  ft  FP  -STT^t  pftE  % 
RfftET  ftp  Eft,  FP  RPft  EEPfft  EETft,  EEPfTft  %  ftp  Eft,  Elfftfl  ft  ftp  Eft,  FP 
ETPtftP  ft  ftp  Eft,  ft-Et  pftft  I  EEP  ft  EM  Eft  ftp  ftpT  Epft  ft  cfT  EE  ppft 
R1PEE  ERFTETEftfttTtSTEEERFfl  FPfftP  ^ifft  PTPft  W  RTET  fft  t?T  ft 
EfttE  %  Rft  E)IW  IdT  %  ftft  Rfftp  ftpT  Ft  I  =Tt  RfW  ^ET  Epft  ft  ftE)PU  %  EEP  ft 
EFft  Etft  I  ftft  ftEER  Eft-Eft  pftft  Eft  fftpET  1 1  #7  RTP  PTEft  f  FPTt  t?T  3  eft 
Set'll  RlElft  ER  Mfti  %,  Etjftl  vitlefl  %  =hl4)l  41  SI  I  t,  Eft  (Mlft  ETft,  MPIP-PI*  ell<3 
ETEftf  FT  PM  Eft  RT  Rift  |  ftft  PETP-PTR  WU  Rpftftft  Eft  Rfftp  RfMHI  I,  Ept 
PFEHI  I,  F^T  ft  PRET,  pp  ft  WET,  ^TfT  ElRT  I E,  ftfftTE  Et  EtRT  Etf  pt  RET  PE 
ftftl  EEP  EKE)  dct-il  ftpET  EtJift  I 

fftTPlftf  EE  ft  RTPft  ETFRT  f-FPft  ft$T  ft  ftt  ft  %  RT#  STTRrft  eft  tftpTR  t 1  ftp 
Rftt  eft  PE  EFT  %  ft) SIM  E%  I  ST5T  %  ^?T  'Eft'  ftlET  EMI  ft  ^?T  ftt  PtET  Eldl  ft 
ETE  ft  PRT  ERT  ft  I  ETE  ft  ftiRR  ft,  EF  Eft  ER  ft  I  fftHE  #E  ftET-ftET  ft  Ef , 
ftET-ftET  ft  Eft  ft#  EFft  ft  Eftft  fttftf,  gEft  ft  ETEft  ft  ft  ft  ftET  ft,  Eftf  ftft  EEft 
ftEEj  Eft  Elft  ETTft  ft,  Eft  FeT  EETft,  Eft  ftl  ftftT  ENlft,  Eft  SITE  ft,  TEftERET 
ERlft,  Eft  EftEE  ETft  EE  fftlft  gE  ER  EST  Eft  3TTE  Elft  EE,  Eft  gft-gft  ftft  I  3TTE 
ft  EE  ETEft  ft,  fttft  Eft  ER  ftft  ft  ft,  ftfftE  ETEft  ET  ft  ft  ER  g<ldl<  ft  ftftf  Eft  I 
EE  ftft  Eft  ft?  EftT-EftT  EF  ER  §ft  ft  Eft  (Rift  ETR  ET  ft  Eft  ftft  ft  E|E  RTET 
ftET  ftft  EET  ft,  TfERE  ft  Eft,  Elft  ETE  ft  ETE  T|ST5TE  ft  Eft,  ElfftE)  ftET  EE  ft  ft 
ftlT  EE  ER  ftpTET  EfftlE  ft  gft  ft  EElft  ftST  ft,  ERE  RE  Rft  EftT  ftRST  ft,  EEEft 
?ft  gE  EPET  ft  ft  fE  ER  ft  RT  ftETft  Eft  I  fEfftg  Eftt  ftft  EE  EEE  ft  ftftEft  EE 
I  ftft  EEft  fftr  fftftEEP  TR  E^T-EftftE  EftR  EET  ft  ft  Rftf  ft  Efft  RTEP  ftlft 
ftp  fftT  EEftETEftRTft  I  ET?  Eft  fftRE  ftfTETE^E'-EEftR'ftESEPEftET^EEEP 
RTft  §T¥T  ft  %5  RTft  I  EF  ER  fttET  Eft  ft  I  ft  fft  ETE  Eft  PERT  ft  I TR  ETE  Eft  3TFT 
ftET  EETET  ETFft  ft,  EIF5I  Q'ES  I 

ft  ETE  Eft  ft  RlEft  ER  ER  RT  ET  fft  Fft  ^E  ft  fftR  I  ETE  Eft  PElft  ftf  ftpift 
gRTRft  PE  fftPTT  ft,  Eftfft  ER  TfTftt  gpft  Eft  Eft  ft,  Pft  ftftft  Eft  REET  fftpR 
ftET  ft  I  Ffttfftp  ptc^R  ftEET  EE  ETR  fftET  EET  ET  ETE-®:-PR  PM  §P,  PPft 
PR  |RT  I  RE  PET  EfT  EPP,  PET  EET  ERP  PE  RT  ft-RTEft  gET  ft  ME  IE  ft  PR  EE, 
RTMft  Eft  EftST  ft  ft  PR  ft  1  ft  Rt  Eft  EETEft  Eft  ft,  PETER  Pfftfft,  EJP  ftP-MEftp 
PETEft  ftT  fftpTEP  ft  PP  PETER  Pfftft  Eft  EgR  RfftRP  fftft  RT  ft  ft  I  EJR  RfftHP 
ft  PFft  ERtEPT  ftft  PfftftP  ft  ft  ft  ftft  Eft  ftft  RT  ft  ft  PETER  Pfftfft  ft  I  ft  PR 
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sf^T  did  %,  dff  did  %  dfR  yitl  '3Tf?4cbK  dFt  dddt  tdT  Rdi  dT  TFT  f?  3Tdt 

Fdldt  t  ddd  dR%  dt  I  dt  Fddt  ddt  Fit  I  f%  3TTddt  FTd  t  3TftdIR  an  dlt  I,  3TTddt 
ddt  ^  WFST  I  TTt  f^TT  FdT-d£R  dtfdT  dif  3TTddt,  Fd  dddT  ^rr^TT,  dd  dddT  'jTTOTT, 
3FR  3TTd  c§R  ft?dd  ddt  f  3Tdtt  dft  Mdldd  t,  Mdldd  dftfd  dt,  3TTd  dd  OT 
dtdtttl  _ 

tt  dTd  #d  3TTt  |  dF  dR  dt,  dF  dR  dt  I  3Td  tt  dTd  dti  3TTt  dt  %  ddTd 
dt  dddt  ttTT  FtdT  |-3t  di  gif  dftddT  I  dtt  dldR,  dtd  gif  tddT  t,  tdT  gif 
ftdT  dTdT  I,  •3Tf^T£HTT  ftdT  dldT  t-fttddd  dttddT  dfRF  dt  #t  dTTTF  tt 

dt  3Tlddt,  3ftr  it  dddT  ddd  I  trftd  dt  ttddd  dlddl"  I,  dt  3TTddt  dTdt  dTd  t 
dRdT  I,  dlff  lltt  dd  ddd  dt  dTddt  it,  did  eft  dTddt  Ft,  d?rt  dd  did  Ft,  ?dFd 
dd  Ft,  t  dd  3TIddf  dFT  ddldd  d  ft  ft  if  dt  ddd  Fd  t  if  1 1  dt  W  tt  dt  fid, 
ddd  dR%  ^  t%R  #d  #t,  tftd  3lfiddT  dddd  FtdT  I  3TTd  dft  ftidit  d|t  did  I 
dft  Fdtl  ttt  dt  dTdit  dTd  fett  I,  dft  dTd,  dfTdft  dF  dft  ftl  dfdl  dd  dit  3?tT 
Tdjd  ddddT  dfR  ftdTdd  3?tT  dHddTd  I  ftdft  dF  I  ftl  Fdlt  #d  dldit  dd  dT?t 
I,  gdd  dt  ddTfd  dd  dit  If,  3Tdt  ddR  dTtTTT  FtdT  I,  dddT  ddd  ddt  t  dfR  FTT 
dTF  %  ddt  Ft  dlt  1 1  FTRT  dlt  t$T  ft  RdT  dit  dTd  dF  dRft  1 1  tdT  dF  dft  TFT 
%  dt  dw  it  f ,  it  dFi  hfrmi  #dt3ftTTFJrrf3ftTdtdtf  df-df  sihrr 
1 1  dft,  3Td  Fd  dfeddT  dt  tRfT  if  I,  3TdRR  dt  Fit  it  I  3ttr  #t  ddtftl  df  t$T 
%  dldf  %  f^dd  ^t%d  Fd  ^  dfeFR  dt  dtddT  dTFtt  I  dddT  if  I  dddT  ir  dt 
dFdT  dldf^rdt  dt  Fid  ^  dfel-dlFr  dfitdR  I,  Fd%  dd  did  ^ift^  1 3fR  dd^  I  3?k 
dTddt  dTd  dl  did  ddd  ddtdT  I  dt  t  ddldd  dftfet  dit  dld?dd  #d  I  dt  Ft 

Titll 

dTd  dtf  dTd  dd  #T  dlddt  ddTd  %  dTd  #  WddR  fedldf  if  dFdlft  dd  d§d 
ddit  I,  fSTddt  cooperative  ’tt  dF%  I  ddffe  ddT  fodTd  ^  FTd  ddtgd  dFf  i,  dt 
g#T  I  #-ddTd  dT  fM  dtd  ^  dFdlft  dd  ddlf  dd  dddtt  $lftd  dd  dT# 

I  #T  d^d  dTft  dlt  dt  dR  ddt  I  dt  t%  3T^  dif  dR  ddt  I  dit  gddT  dd  fti 
3TTd  dT^dR  dt  dd  dRt,  dftt  dT^ER  %  dTd  ddf  tt  dt?F,  t  tt  ddd  dd  d# 
dT,  ddTt  dTt  1 1  3TTddT  dFdlt  dd  Ft,  ddt  3TTddt  dFTdrTT  ftt,  t  gdt  dd  fe^T 
t  dddtt  #T  t  3fR  dt,  dTdTt  did,  dif  'JdTdT  ddd  I  3TTTO  dFdlt  dd  dt, 
dit  dTddt  ddd  dt,  dFTddT  dt  I  dt  ddt  dRTFtdTdtdTditdTi,  dM  gdd  dt 
dit  t  dTtdT  dfR  dt  3TTd^  RlT  3Rt  ttd  ddT  t,  3)lMd  tlR  ddt  Fd  ddT  t,  3TTd^ 
ftR  ddt  Tdld,  dftdRdR  ddt,  Fd  ?RF  1 1  dF  RdT  dTTdtf  dit  dR  ddRIT  dT  dfR 
dd  dR  ddt  t,  dFddt  dd,  dtdftttd,  djd  3TTd?ddi  t,  TFT  I,  did  dt  dTdt 
t,  ttT  TFT  1 1  Fd  did)  %  dR%  t  Fdt  did  dd  -3ft  dttt  dd  dd  ttdd^d  ddd  dTtdT 
■3ft  ddt  dTd-dTd  dt  -STld^ddl  did  t,  dTd-dfd  t  d^T  FtdT  dlfFR,  tdrtF  d^  dt 
dTdT  dTfttr  dT  dFdt,  dlt  dt  I  tt  d^d  Ftt  dfftt  dFT  dtf  dtd  dttTF  dif  I 
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IR  RT#  t  #  if,  RR#  IK  aft?  it  Pgli  it#,  ifiR  RTR  ft  RTR  PJjR  Ri  Pglf  if 
?T#t  R?f  it#  Rif#  I 

RR  ##  an1#  RTO  TOE  PTO  R#  RTR  fi#  3TTPRTT  ?f#T  I  #f#R  I#  aTRTRT 

if  #t  #  RgR  rt#  #f  rt?#  I,  rtttot#  rrt#  I  #%-Ri  i  rtttot#  iff  rr#  I? 
cbuy#  ##ftRR#ti#tKR#r#ap#?#RTiffrap#,  RRTarT##r,  Ri-RicbiTO# 
##r  rrt#  if  rrt#  i  rrt#  I  if  i#r  Rif  %  a#  if  ##  rtttot#  r#  aft?  m  rtttot# 
iff  rrt#  I  apar?  ##t  it,  rtrtr  %  i  rt#t  if  $ii#T  an#?  ##t  ap#  i  RgR  r?pt 
it  i  app#t#RtPiil  rrt#  1, a m  ##t  rto  %  anif  i?  r#rrp  arapRT?  ##t  #p  rt?# 
I,  itR# #r  ‘trrr # ^tt fin?#  i i  fina#  if  ##ar ritr  ##t I f#?rit to  rt?  if 
##t  at  an#  arif  rt#  i  ##  ftR#  if  aft?  itp#  if  ?##?  #f  r?t#  i  f#?rir 
to  rtttot#  Ran#  i  TO  r%-r%  rto  rt?#  I,  #  anrit  #-tot  rrt  to  %  if  ?i  I  aft? 
RgR  rtp  #t  #  it  r#  t  it  ##  p?r#t  r?rr#  gi  i  f##t  to-rtto  to  #  i  a?R 

#  #RR#fp  iKRT  gi,  aw  ifpft  ?jr  gi  i,  aarif  am?  app  p#  rt  rt#  amm#  rrt# 
it  app  ##  fi#  ?pff  r#,  ga#  rp  app#  gar  if  tot  am#  ifar  #  i  jr  i,  rttot 
i,  4>i<yii  t,  ##t  r#  r?pt  rt?rt  i,  f#R#  rt#  rt?#  I  f#?rir  afarm?  #■  r%  aft?  #st 
rtt  rr  if  #p  if  i  #  mi  Rff-R#f  if  ?#  t  #$t  #  aft?  aatRrr  re  from,  tot  #ar  aRTsr 
to  apar  a#  to  an#  i  R#  n?gR#TO?  #  imaft  i  rtp?  gar  rrt#,  tortt  gar  gap  i 
TO  r?r  if  app  #r  iff#  fi  tot?t  #$t  arRRER  tot  gap  i,  rftt  gap  |,  ?tr  rre 
r#-r#  RTi  if#!  afR  Rif  iti  rr  ?#  f  aft?  toe  Ri  rtp#  it?  rrt  #stirt  tottt 
#$t  pto  to  i  i  Rif  if?TTR)  ar#  ifif  if,  a#  RRRiTi  if,  a#  r^r  if;  a# 
aRRRTR  if,  rr  #  i  rr|  i  if  r?  rrr  ?k  i  i 

5RRT  #  if  RgR  JRRT  #  I  ak  JRRT  3RSf  R1R  i,  RRcEf  #  RK  TORT  I,  gnif 
f#f  fiui  I,  f#RR  I  ifiR  aif  i  rtr  Rif  Rri  itnif  i,  Rif  #trt  i  #  tort 
i,  Rif  RTi  iteif  i,  tr  rrt  rrr  i  arif,  rr  gpi  #  i  tot  Rif  ?TfiR  arri,  Rif 
RTRTR  ani  gfiRT  R?  i  I  arifR  RR%-TTRTTR  if  gfiRT  I,  Rfli-RRi  RR  RRf  i#  i, 

TRri  f#  #■  ttRR  ifRT  i  aprir  ?Tf#  i,  rt?er  i  i  m  R?ti  Rif  rt#,  m  if  stt# 
Ri#  I  #trt  R?  i  aff?  fiiRRT?  ar#  #  i  I  if  i  RTi  i  I  t  RIRRT  RT  aTTR 
[recording  indistinct]  RTJRT  T3PRT  lafpRR  RTigf  appif  3TR5T  RTTR  #  if  #  R%RT 
if  afl?  if  RTP  RRli  RfTTRTR  if  Rfi-RgfiRT  RRRff  fi#RT?  RTRRT  |  fi  Rif  jf#T 
RRT  #  RR  TO  I  RRi  f#,  RRffi  RR  RR  R%  ifi  if  RRT  #  RTif,  aPR  i  TO 

w  i,  prop  rto  i  i 

if  rto  apRT?  tot  ?JR  RRR  anR  app  if?  rr  fpRRT?  r#,  arpi  f#,  appi  f# 
$jr  rtpt  I  aff?  #  i  f#  i  afr?  ##  rr  ?pr  f#  if  rtrt  i,  rr  r#  r#  §jr 
rttr  fi#  fir  if  #  ?pr  f#  if  rtrt  i,  fifror  rrt  pri#  p?  jr  rrirt,  if  fRii 

#  Ri  prr  R#  i,  fiw  m  app?  rt#  i  i  fii  ifp  api  |  gpi  rttr  r#  Rffro 
afl?  aPR  R#  5RT?f  RTO  ff  I  if  RTRT  if  RgR  RrfiR  |  ifiR  artRRTR  if  TOTff  RTRT 
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Trit  R§T  W  I,  cfittf  OTK’ft  3TFt  ^  ^  I  TFT?  TFT  R?T  % 

§<^liR  fFFFT  -Jiii)  I  f'-b J  ^  Rm  RlJfl  %  ?FT  FiiH  ^FT  R)i|i  ^  Rn I  ^TTfr 

TTPTTt  ’ft  ^K-TclK  ^l|| 

[Translation  begins: 

Chief  Minister,106  Comrade  Raj  Bahadurji,107  Chief  Engineer108and  Workers  of 
the  Project, 

I  came  here  from  Delhi  by  helicopter  which  is  not  quite  like  an  ordinary  plane 
but  a  box-like  contraption  which  flies  in  the  air. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today.  I  had  been  planning  for  some  time  to  visit 
Garhmukteshwar.  So  I  am  happy  that  I  could  come  to  see  the  new  bridge 
about  which  I  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal.  It  is  obvious  that  a  bridge  is  a 
necessity  here  not  only  to  connect  Delhi  to  Lucknow  but  for  various  other 
reasons  as  well.  As  you  know,  Garhmukteshwar  is  a  great  place  of  pilgrimmage 
and  people  come  here  in  large  numbers.  Without  a  bridge,  Uttar  Pradesh  was 
cut  into  two.  So  it  was  very  essential  to  build  this  bridge  here.  I  have  not  seen 
it  yet  but  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  very  broad  one  which  will  facilitate  traffic 
from  one  side  to  the  other. 

I  am  told  that  before  the  bridge  was  built,  the  lorries  and  trucks  had  to  pay 
fifty  to  seventy-five  rupees  to  be  ferried  across.  Now  they  will  save  that  and 
the  people  will  benefit.  In  my  view,  whenever  new  bridges  are  built,  we  must 
charge  a  toll  tax  at  least  for  some  time  for  vehicles.  It  would  be  less  than  the 
freight  charges.  But  the  toll  tax  would  go  part  of  the  way  towards  paying  the 
cost  of  construction  and  the  money  could  be  invested  in  building  other  bridges. 
People  who  were  paying  sixty  to  seventy  rupees  earlier  can  still  save  fifty  to 
sixty  even  after  paying  ten  rupees  as  toll  tax  which  will  benefit  the  public  at 
large. 

A  bridge  on  a  river  is  a  cementing  force.  There  are  many  diversities  in 
India  which  need  a  cementing  force.  A  bridge  is  a  national  asset  which  benefits 
the  traveller  and  enables  the  people  to  cross  rivers  easily.  Bridges  are  essential 
for  the  transport  of  goods.  Good  roads  and  bridges  and  means  of  transport  are 
very  essential  for  a  nation’s  progress.  So  I  congratulate  all  of  you  and  in  particular 
the  workers  and  engineers  who  have  constructed  this  bridge. 


106.  See  fn  103  in  this  section. 

107.  See  fn  104  in  this  section. 

108.  See  fn  105  in  this  section. 
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This  bridge  is  a  milestone  in  a  long  journey  towards  progress.  You  will 
soon  get  used  to  this  bridge  and  forget  the  inconveniences  that  you  suffered  in 
the  past.  But  there  are  many  more  tasks  to  be  completed  all  over  the  country. 
We  want  to  change  the  face  of  India,  this  ancient  land  of  ours.  We  want  to 
clothe  it  in  a  new  garb  to  make  the  lives  of  the  people  more  comfortable,  to 
remove  afflictions  like  poverty  which  is  a  great  burden.  Once  we  get  rid  of 
poverty,  everything  else  will  follow. 

India  became  independent  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  ago  and  a  great  deal 
has  happened  since  then.  Before  Independence,  our  only  goal  was  to  free  India 
from  the  yoke  of  foreign  rule.  But  once  we  had  achieved  that  goal  the  immediate 
problem  before  us  was  to  remove  poverty  and  unemployment  from  the  land 
and  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  masses.  The  moment  we  reached 
one  goal  we  had  to  embark  once  again  on  a  long  and  arduous  journey  with  the 
uplift  of  India’s  millions  as  our  goal.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  few  hundreds  or 
thousands  or  millions  It  is  a  question  of  forty  crores  of  human  beings  who  live 
in  this  country.  We  want  India  to  progress  and  become  affluent  like  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  to  hold  us  back.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  hard  work  and  intelligent  planning  as  to  the  kind  of  society  that  we  wish  to 
build.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  to  take  forty 
crores  of  human  beings  with  us.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  employment  to  a 
few  hundreds  or  thousands.  We  have  to  ensure  that  every  single  man,  woman 
and  child  irrespective  of  their  caste  and  creed,  must  march  together  towards 
prosperity  and  plenty.  This  was  the  gigantic  problem  which  confronted  us  as 
soon  as  India  became  free.  It  was  even  more  complex  than  the  struggle  for 
freedom  because  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  fighting  a  foreign  power  but 
the  economic  betterment  of  millions  of  human  beings.  We  cannot  expect 
someone  else  to  do  it  for  us.  We  have  to  rely  on  our  own  strength  and  ability  to 
work  hard.  That  means  that  every  one  of  us  sitting  here  must  work  hard 
towards  India’s  progress. 

So  we  have  embarked  upon  this  journey  and  our  ultimate  goal  is  the 
complete  eradication  of  poverty  and  unemployment  from  the  country.  We  want 
that  everyone  should  get  jobs  and  the  living  standard  of  the  masses  should 
improve.  But  there  is  no  magic  formula  for  all  this.  It  requires  hard  work.  We 
want  that  everyone  should  get  equal  opportunities  when  I  see  beautiful  young 
children  in  the  villages  not  being  properly  looked  after  perhaps  not  even  getting 
enough  to  eat  or  healthcare  and  education.  I  feel  very  sad  when  I  see  our  little 
children  not  being  looked  after  properly.  Let  us  leave  aside  the  children  for  the 
moment.  But  children  are  a  nation’s  assets.  Our  first  and  foremost  duty  is  to 
look  after  them.  A  nation’s  greatest  wealth  is  its  people,  not  gold  and  silver.  It 
is  trained  and  skilled  human  beings  who  are  a  nation’s  real  asset.  People  without 
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skills  and  training  are  a  burden.  Children  can  become  real  assets  because  they 
can  be  educated  and  trained  to  become  good  citizens  of  the  country.  So  we 
have  innumerable  tasks  before  us.  We  have  to  ensure  that  children  all  over  the 
country  get  proper  education  and  training  for  some  useful  productive  work.  It 
is  a  gigantic  task  to  provide  for  the  education  of  forty  crores  of  human  beings. 
I  do  not  mean  mere  book  learning.  Learning  to  read  and  write  is  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  Everyone  should  learn  to  do  so.  But  it  is  not  enough.  Every  child 
should  be  trained  for  some  profession.  Therefore  higher  education  becomes 
necessary. 

People  must  be  given  training  and  education  in  various  fields.  The  farmer 
must  learn  improved  methods  of  farming.  Our  farmers  have  lagged  behind  and 
therefore  manage  to  produce  very  little  in  spite  of  working  extremely  hard. 
Farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  very  advanced.  For  one  thing  the 
zamindari,  jagirdari  and  the  talukdari  system  had  oppressed  the  peasantry  in  the 
past.  We  have  got  rid  of  that,  yet  the  yield  is  not  very  high.  In  other  countries, 
the  average  yield  per  acre  is  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  India.  That 
is  how  those  countries  had  become  extremely  affluent.  After  all,  the  real  wealth 
of  a  nation  does  not  consist  of  gold  and  silver  but  the  goods  produced  in  the 
country  from  land  and  industries  and  in  various  other  ways.  The  country  which 
produces  a  large  amount  of  goods  becomes  affluent.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  extremely  affluent  because  a  vast  amount  of  goods  is  produced 
every  year.  We  must  also  do  the  same.  We  must  increase  production  from  land 
and  industries,  village  industries  etc.  In  this  way,  the  people  and  the  country 
will  benefit.  We  have  had  to  think  of  the  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
production,  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial  production.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  provide  employment  to  more  people.  As  you  know,  the  population  of  our 
country  is  increasing  very  fast.  Every  year,  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed 
increases  by  fifty  to  sixty  lakhs.  It  is  a  tremendous  burden  to  provide  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  schools,  etc.,  for  such  large  numbers.  But  it  would  not  be  a 
burden  if  we  increase  our  productivity. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  India’s  population  depends  on  agriculture  for  its  livelihood. 
Therefore  India  can  progress  only  when  India’s  farmers  progress.  A  country’s 
progress  can  be  gauged  not  so  much  by  its  cities  as  by  the  condition  of  its 
villages.  Farmers  must  be  educated  and  trained  in  improved  techniques  of 
agriculture.  They  must  be  taught  to  use  new  tools  and  implements,  fertilizers, 
new  methods  of  irrigation  and  good  seeds  for  sowing.  All  of  you  are  aware  of 
these  things.  But  the  knowledge  is  not  being  fully  utilised,  whenever  the  farmers 
have  adopted  these  new  techniques  production  has  increased  considerably  and 
the  standard  of  living  of  those  farmers  has  improved.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  South.  The  North  is  still  somewhat  backward.  We  have  to  speed  up  the 
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process.  We  are  setting  up  training  schools  and  colleges  for  the  youth  who 
can,  after  completing  their  studies,  go  to  the  villages  and  impart  knowledge. 
We  do  not  want  that  they  should  stay  in  the  cities  in  search  of  white-collar 
jobs.  We  want  to  improve  the  conditions  in  the  villages  and  provide  all  the 
amenities  of  cities  in  the  rural  areas. 

We  have  been  concerned  right  from  the  beginning  about  the  conditions  in 
the  rural  areas.  We  want  that  men  and  women  must  take  part  in  development. 
So  we  started  the  development  plans  six  to  seven  years  ago,  which  have 
succeeded.  You  must  have  heard  about  another  new  step  that  is  being  taken  up, 
the  panchayati  raj.  It  is  being  adopted  here  in  your  state  too.  The  new  panchayat 
samitis  consisting  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  panchayats  will  have  more  autonomy. 
The  powers  exercised  by  collectors  and  magistrates  will  now  be  delegated  to 
the  panchayat  samitis.  This  is  a  revolutionary  step.  They  will  be  given  financial 
powers  also  to  take  up  development  projects.  So  now  the  authority  will  be  in 
your  hands  in  the  hands  of  your  panchayats.  You  will  not  have  to  run  to 
government  offices  for  sanctions.  The  panchayat  samitis  can  decide  to  undertake 
projects  for  development. 

People  come  to  me  for  various  things.  Now  my  reply  to  them  is  that  the 
panchayats  have  been  given  the  powers  and  the  money  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  in  the  rural  areas.  The  district  magistrate  and  collector  will  guide 
and  advise  the  people.  But  it  is  up  to  the  people  to  take  up  the  tasks  of 
development  in  their  own  areas  and  to  adopt  improved  techniques  in  agriculture, 
make  arrangements  for  education  and  health  care  etc.  The  powers  have  been 
delegated  to  the  panchayat  samitis.  The  most  important  thing  behind  all  this  is 
that  apart  from  the  roads  and  schools  and  hospitals  that  will  be  built,  it  will 
develop  the  personalities  of  the  men  and  women.  They  will  grow  strong  and 
self-confident  and  learn  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  This  will  infuse  new  life 
into  the  whole  country.  We  do  not  want  the  old  system  of  princes  and  officials 
ruling  the  country  from  the  top.  We  want  to  delegate  the  powers  among  the 
people.  The  officials  will  be  there  to  guide  the  people.  But  by  delegating  the 
powers  down  the  line,  the  masses  will  learn  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  in 
time,  the  rural  areas  will  be  transformed.  So  the  panchayat  samiti  is  becoming 
extremely  important. 

Let  me  mention  one  more  thing  which  is  very  important  especially  to  farmers, 
and  that  is  cooperatives.  When  individual  farmers  got  together  to  form  a 
cooperative,  their  hand  is  immediately  strengthened.  They  can  do  many  things 
which  would  not  be  possible  for  them  otherwise.  By  forming  cooperatives, 
they  can  get  out  of  the  oppressive  debt  burden  to  the  local  moneylender.  The 
cooperative  society  can  help  to  arrange  for  loans  buying  good  implements 
ploughs  and  fertilizers.  It  can  transform  the  face  of  the  villages.  At  the  same 
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time  there  must  be  a  school  in  every  village  to  which  every  boy  and  girl  can  go. 
Every  child  must  have  certain  basic  education. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture  which  concerns  all  of  you.  But  there  are 
many  other  things  to  be  done  in  the  country.  For  instance,  we  have  to  build 
industries,  big  and  small.  Industries  need  steel.  So  we  have  to  put  up  huge  steel 
plants.  Then  we  need  power  for  industrialisation,  thermal  power  or  electricity. 
So  we  have  to  step  up  production  of  power.  These  are  just  some  of  the  many 
things  tl  at  need  to  be  done.  There  has  been  considerable  progress  during  the 
last  ten  to  twelve  years.  Two  Five  Year  Plans  are  complete.  We  have  embarked 
upon  the  Third  Plan.  We  are  building  bridges  and  roads  all  over  the  country.  We 
are  taking  a  number  of  steps  in  order  to  step  up  production  and  to  increase 
avenues  of  employment.  The  completion  of  the  bridge  on  the  Ganges  here  in 
Garhmukteshwar  is  one  such  step.  Whichever  way  you  see,  the  country  is 
alive  and  vibrant.  New  developments  are  taking  place  and  we  are  clothing  the 
country  in  a  new  garb  by  adopting  new  techniques  of  agriculture, 
industrialisation  and  by  opening  hospitals  and  schools  and  building  roads. 

India  is  an  ancient  country  with  a  rich  cultural  heritage  which  we  must 
hold  on  to.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to  imbibe  new  knowledge  which  will 
enable  us  to  take  our  place  in  the  modern  world.  The  world  is  in  a  strange  flux 
today  and  we  have  to  be  prepared  for  all  eventualities.  We  do  not  want  war.  We 
want  peace  in  the  world.  When  millions  of  human  beings  come  together  and 
work  towards  a  common  goal.  India  is  bound  to  progress.  Our  youth  in  particular 
must  be  prepared  to  play  a  special  role  because  it  is  they  who  will  hold  the  reins 
of  power  in  ten  or  fifteen  year’s  time. 

We  have  assembled  here  today  for  an  auspicious  task.  Any  day  on  which 
auspicious  tasks  like  this  one  is  completed,  of  building  a  bridge  on  the  sacred 
river  Ganges,  becomes  a  special  day.  The  Ganges  has  inspired  faith  and  belief 
for  thousands  of  years.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  completion  of  this  great  task 
which  symbolises  one  more  step  towards  the  goal  of  progress  and  prosperity 
that  we  have  set  before  us. 

JaiHind! 


Translation  ends] 
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16.  To  N.S.  Hardikar:  Cannot  Wear  Seva  Dal  Uniform1 

October  15,  1961 

My  dear  Hardikar, 

Your  letter  of  the  9th  October  has  only  just  reached  me  on  my  return  to  Delhi. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  attend  your  rally  in  Seva  Dal  uniform. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  got  this  uniform;  but  apart  from  this,  I  do  not 
think  this  will  be  appropriate.  I  should  go  as  I  am  and  not  dress  up  for  the 
occasion. 

About  your  photograph,  I  am  enquiring. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


17.  To  Ranendra  Mohan  Das:  Breach  of  Party  Discipline2 

October  15,  1961 

Dear  friend, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  9th  October  which  has  only  just  reached  me  today  on 
my  return  to  Delhi. 

I  do  not  quite  know  what  particular  advice  you  want  from  me.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  your  action  at  the  time  of  the  recent  agitation  was  a  serious 
breach  of  discipline  of  the  Congress.3  At  the  same  time,  I  realise  that  the  situation 
was  a  difficult  one  and  this  has  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 


1 .  To  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Mysore,  and  founder  of  Seva  Dal;  address:  Kamatak 
Health  Institute,  Ghataprabha,  District  Belgaum.  NMML,  N.S.  Hardikar  Papers.  Also 
available  in  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  File  No.  Correspondence  between  JN  and  Hardikar, 
Box  11  A,  S.D.  Files,  1968. 

2.  Letter  to  Congress  MLA  from  Karimganj  (North),  Assam  ;  address:  Karimganj,  Cachar, 
Assam. 

3 .  Das  had  protested  against  the  Assam  Official  Language  Act,  1 960,  making  Assamese  the 
sole  official  language  of  the  state  on  the  ground  that  it  sought  to  impose  the  language  of  a 
third  of  the  population  over  the  rest  two  thirds.  He  supported  the  Bengali  language 
movement  demanding  its  recognition  for  all  official  purposes.  See  also  SWJN/SS/71/ 
items  98-99. 
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Anyhow,  it  is  for  the  Congress  President,  Shri  Sanjiva  Reddy,  to  advise 

you. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


18.  To  Leo  M.  Davidoff:  Operation  on  V.  K.  Krishna 
Menon4 


October  15,  1961 

Dear  Dr  Davidoff, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  12.  This  has  been  sent  to  me  by  Dr 
Baliga,5  who  has  also  given  me  an  account  of  the  operation  performed  by  you 
on  my  colleague,  Mr  Krishna  Menon.6 

I  have  already  conveyed  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the  care  and  trouble  you 
took  in  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  again.  We  have  been  anxious 
about  Mr  Krishna  Menon’ s  health.  Anything  that  might  possibly  affect  his  brain 
was  naturally  a  matter  of  the  greatest  concern  to  us.  After  the  news  of  your 
operation  came  to  us,  we  felt  greatly  relieved. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you, 


Yours  sincerely 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


4.  Letter  to  the  American  neurosurgeon;  address:  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine, 
Yeshiva  University,  Eastchester  Road  and  Morris  Park  Avenue,  New  York  61,  NY. 

5.  A.V.  Baliga,  medical  doctor  and  influential  Congressman;  attended  on  Rajendra  Prasad 
during  his  illness  in  July  1961,  see  SWJN/SS/7 0/item  21  and  appendix  49. 

6.  Krishna  Menon  was  operated  upon  for  removal  of  a  clot  just  below  the  dural  membrane 
outside  the  brain  proper  on  7  October  1961  by  Dr  Davidoff  at  Montefiore  Hospital  in 
Bronx,  New  York.  See  The  Hindu ,  8  October  1961,  p.l  col.  1.  See  also  item  19. 
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19.  To  A.V.  Baliga:  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon’s  Health7 

October  15,  1961 

My  dear  Baliga, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  14th  October,  written  in  flight,  which  reached 
me  today  on  my  return  to  Delhi.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  account  of  Krishna 
Menon’s  operation  and  subsequent  condition.8  This  has  taken  a  great  load  off 
our  minds. 

You  need  not  trouble  to  come  to  Delhi  to  see  me  unless  you  feel  that  this  is 
necessary.  As  you  perhaps  know,  I  shall  be  going  to  Bombay  for  a  day  and  a 
half  soon.  I  expect  to  reach  there  on  the  23rd  October  afternoon,  remain  there 
on  the  24th  and  return  to  Delhi  early  morning  25th  October.  Perhaps  you  could 
see  me  some  time  there. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


20.  To  K.H.  Gandhi:  Lok  Seva  Trust9 


October  19,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Gandhi, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  18th  October.10 

I  am  glad  to  learn  of  the  activities  of  the  Lok  Seva  Trust. 

As  for  a  message  for  them,  they  have  my  good  wishes  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  carry  Bapu’s  message  to  people’s  homes.  In  particular,  the  question  of 
national  integration  is  of  basic  importance  in  India  today,  and  they  should  devote 
themselves  to  this  work  which  was  so  dear  to  Bapu. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


7.  Letter  to  Dr  A.V.  Baliga. 

8.  See  item  18. 

9.  Letter  to  the  Managing  Trustee  of  the  Lok  Seva  Trust,  Century  Kamgar  Niwas  Griha, 
Globe  Mill  Passage,  Bombay  13.  PMO,  File  No.  9/2/61-PMP,  Vol.  8,  Sr.  No.  17-A. 

10.  Appendix  8. 
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21.  To  Lakshman  Singh:  Congressmen  should  not  be 
offensive11 


October  19,  1961 

Dear  Lakshman  Singhji, 

You  will  remember  that  you  wrote  to  me  on  the  30th  July  and  I  sent  you  a  brief 
answer  on  the  3rd  August  1961 .  Soon  after  receiving  your  letter,  I  sent  a  copy 
of  it  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan  and  requested  him  to  enquire  about  the 
various  matters  referred  to  in  your  letter.12 

I  have  now  received  the  Chief  Minister’s  reply.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this 
reply  which  is  dated  1 6th  October. 

I  would  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  previous  letter  to  you,  that  1  am  entirely 
opposed  to  any  personal  charges  being  made  against  political  opponents  or 
anybody. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


22.  To  B.B.  Saran:  Public  Meetings  in  Dehra  Dun13 

October  19,  1961 

Dear  friend, 

Your  letter  of  the  1 7th  October. 

I  am  going  to  Choharpur  on  the  25th  November  to  attend  a  conference  of 
Gujjars.14  From  there  I  intend  motoring  to  Dehra  Dun.  I  do  not  quite  know 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  reach  there.  The  principal  reason  for  my  going  to  Dehra 
Dun  is  to  visit  the  Cheshire  Homes.  After  that  I  am  free. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  calculate  how  much  time  it  will  take  me  to  do  all 
this,  that  is,  when  I  shall  be  free  in  Dehra  Dun  after  visiting  the  Cheshire 
Homes.  I  shall  gladly  address  a  public  meeting  afterwards. 

I  had  not  heard  of  the  meeting  of  Congress  workers  of  Western  districts. 
Of  course,  if  this  fits  in  with  my  programme,  I  shall  gladly  address  them.  I 


1 1 .  Letter  to  the  Maharawal  of  Dungarpur;  address,  Udai  Vilas,  Dungarpur. 

12.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  34. 

13.  Letter  to  an  ML  A  and  President  of  the  DCC,  8  Hardwar  Road,  Dehra  Dun. 

14.  See  item  83. 
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rather  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  public  meeting  and  a  meeting  of 
the  Congress  workers,  both  on  the  25th  evening.15 

I  attach  importance  to  addressing  the  Congress  workers  of  the  various 
Western  districts.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to  do  so.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  find 
time  on  the  25th,  I  am  prepared  to  give  some  time  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
before  I  return  to  Delhi. 

As  for  dinner  with  you  on  the  25th  evening,  I  shall  willingly  come.  But 
please  remember  that  I  eat  very  simple  food  without  spices  or  chillies. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


23.  Travel  Plans  for  Banaras,  Gauhati,  and 
Bhubaneswar16 

[Nehru’s  Note  of  20  October  1961  begins] 

I  think  that  you  might  provisionally  arrange  for  me  to  go  from  Banaras17  to 
Tezpur-Gauhati  on  the  1st  January.  I  suppose  the  whole  journey  from  Banaras 
to  Gauhati  would  take  about  three  and  a  half  hours,  that  is,  I  can  reach  there 
between  1 1  and  1 2  in  the  morning.  During  the  same  afternoon  I  have  to  attend 
the  opening  ceremony  of  the  refinery  and  possibly  have  some  engagement  like 
a  public  meeting.  Some  time  on  the  2nd  I  can  go  on  to  Bhubaneswar  where  I 
have  to  attend  the  Science  Congress  on  the  3rd  January. 

You  might  enquire  from  Shri  Keshava  Deva  Malaviya18  if  it  would  suit  him 
for  me  to  reach  Gauhati  at  mid-day  on  the  1  st  January  for  the  refinery  ceremony 
and  to  return  from  Gauhati  some  time  on  the  2nd.  If  he  agrees,  this  may  be 
fixed  up  and  you  can  inform  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam.19 

[Nehru’s  Note  of  20  October  1961  ends] 


15.  See  item  11. 

16.  Noting  between  Nehru  and  S.P.  Khanna,  his  Private  Secretary,  20-21  October  1961. 
PMO,  File  NO.  8/207/6 1-PMP,  Sr.  No.  2,  3  and  4  Notes  (Part-V). 

17.  For  the  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  Centenary  Celebrations. 

18.  Minister  of  Mines  and  Oil. 

19.  B.P.  Chaliha. 
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[S.R  Khanna’s  Note  of  20  October  1961  begins] 

Before  action  is  taken  as  indicated  in  paragraph  1  above,  PM  may  kindly  see 
the  letter  dated  the  7th  August  1961  below  from  the  Registrar,  Banaras  Hindu 
University.  The  University  authorities  had  requested  that  PM  should  reach 
Varanasi  on  the  30th  and  not  on  the  3 1st.  They  were  informed  that  PM  would 
try  to  do  so  but  that  it  was  difficult  to  give  a  definite  assurance.  (It  will  be 
observed  that  the  University  authorities  had  stated  that  in  case  the  30th  of 
December  did  not  suit  the  Prime  Minister’s  convenience,  the  meeting  would  be 
held  on  the  3 1  st). 

PM’s  instructions  are  solicited  as  to  the  date  on  which  he  would  go  to 
Varanasi,  and  his  subsequent  programme. 

[S.P.  Khanna’s  Note  of  20  October  1961  ends] 

[Nehru’s  Note  of  21  October  1961  begins] 

If  the  Malaviyaji  Centenary  is  to  be  held  on  the  30th  December,  I  shall  go  there 
on  that  day.  If  this  is  fixed  then,  I  shall  go  to  Gauhati  the  next  day,  that  is,  the 
31st  December.  The  Refinery  function  may,  however,  take  place  on  the  1st 
January,  as  arranged.  I  could  go  to  Shillong  on  the  31st  and  come  down  to 
Gauhati  on  the  1  st  January  for  the  function. 

[Nehru’s  Note  of  21  October  1961  ends] 


24.  To  Mohanlal  Saksena:  No  Purpose  Replying  to  You20 

October  26,  1961 

My  dear  Mohanlal, 

Your  letter  of  the  25th  October  has  just  reached  me.21  It  is  true  that  1  received 

your  previous  letter  also.  I  did  not  reply  to  it  because  there  was  nothing  much 

20.  Letter  to  a  former  Congressman.  NMML,  Mohan  Lai  Saksena  Papers  (Confidential). 

21.  He  left  the  Congress  complaining  that  planning  was  ineffective,  foreign  aid  was  no 
answer,  and  “I  still  feel  that  if  all  those  who  had  come  in  personal  and  intimate  contact 
with  Gandhiji  could  keep  aside  their  personal  prejudices  and  party-interests  for  the  time 
being  and  put  their  heads  together  and  thought  dispassionately  as  to  how  the  Father  of 
the  Nation  would  have  reacted  and  acted  in  a  similar  situation,  they  would  be  able  to 
discover  the  right  way  for  the  solution  of  our  foremost  problems,  national  integration  and 
satisfying  the  basic  needs  of  the  people — food,  housing  and  employment.”  He  had 
written  on  10  October  also. 
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to  reply  and  I  am  so  over-burdened  with  work  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  deal 
with  my  correspondence,  especially  such  letters  as  deal  with  complicated 
national  problems.  You  will  forgive  me,  therefore,  if  I  do  not  discuss  these 
various  problems  in  this  brief  reply  of  mine.22 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


25.  To  Chief  Ministers:  Malaviya  Centenary23 


27  October,  1961 

Dear  Friend, 

The  birth  centenary  of  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  the  great  patriot  and  the 
founder  of  the  Banaras  Hindu  University,  falls  on  the  25th  December,  1961, 
which  was  the  date  of  his  birth  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar  and  on  the 
30th  December,  1961,  which  was  his  birthday  according  to  the  Sam  vat  calendar. 
An  All  India  Malaviayaji  Centenary  Celebration  Committee  has  been  formed  for 
this  purpose  and  it  proposed  to  hold  centenary  celebrations  between  the  25th 
and  30th  December,  1961  (both  days  inclusive)  all  over  the  country. 

I  shall  highly  appreciate  if  you  in  your  own  jurisdiction  will  take  appropriate 
steps  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  said  centenary  during  the  aforesaid 
period,  namely,  25th  December,  1961  to  30th  December,  1961. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  copy  each  of  the  appeals  in  English  and  Hindi  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  All  India  Malaviyaji  Centenary  Celebration  Committee 
for  collection  of  funds.  It  has  been  decided  to  hold  centenary  celebrations  all 
throughout  the  year  between  25th  December,  1961  and  24th  December,  1962. 
Any  steps  which  may  be  taken  in  the  collection  of  necessary  funds  for  the 
purpose  will  be  appreciated. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


22.  For  an  example  of  his  concerns,  see  SWJN/SS/71  /items  40  and  50. 

23.  Letter  to  Chief  Ministers  of  all  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  State, 
and  Vice  Chancellors  of  all  Universities.  Also  available  in  G  Parthasarathi  ed.,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru:  Letters  to  Chief  Minister  1947- 1964,  Vol.  5,  1958-1964  (New  Delhi:  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  Memorial  Fund,  1989),  pp.  493-  494. 
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26.  To  Leela  Damodara  Menon:  Support  Against  Insults24 


29th  October,  1961 


Dear  Leela, 

I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  the  9th  October.  I  read  it 
with  much  surprise.  I  know  nothing  about  what  you  have  written,  that  is, 
character  assassination,  etc.,  nor  have  I  heard  anything  about  it.  I  agree  with 
you  that  it  is  highly  improper  for  anyone  to  indulge  in  this  kind  of  thing,  especially 
about  women  workers.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  regard  for  you  and 
for  your  capacity  to  work. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


27.  Choharpur  Programme25 

Please  reply  to  this26  and  say  that  it  is  true  I  am  going  to  Choharpur  in  Dehra 
Dun  District  for  a  Gujjar  meeting.27  I  am  not  organising  this  meeting.  I  shall 
only  be  there  for  a  brief  period  and  then  go  away.  He  should  communicate  with 
the  organisers.  You  might  inform  him  of  the  name  of  the  organiser.  I  forget  the 
name,  but  “Shastri”  is  a  part  of  it.28 


24.  Letter  to  Congress  MLA  in  Kerala;  address:  Barton  Hill  Bungalow,  Trivandrum.  Also 
available  in  NMML,  JN  Papers  (Supplementary). 

25.  Note,  30  October  1961,  for  a  PS.  PMO,  File  No.  F-8/198/61-PMP. 

26.  This  was  in  response  to  a  letter  from  one  Krishan  Kapoor  from  Raipur,  Madhya  Pradesh, 
who  wanted  to  speak  on  “Gujar  way  of  life”,  having  written  a  thesis  on  the  Gujars. 

27.  See  items  22  and  83. 

28.  Probably,  Dharam  Dev  Shastri,  a  social  worker  of  Dehra  Dun,  associated  with  Bharatiya 
Adimjati  Sevak  Sangh  and  A.V.  Thakkar. 
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28.  To  B.M.  Yagnik:  Apology  for  Angry  Outburst29 

31st  October  1961 

Dear  Yagnik, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  30th  October.30  I  think  that  the  All  India 
Congress  Seva  Dal  Rally  in  Bombay  was  an  event  of  outstanding  importance. 
All  those  who  were  responsible  for  its  organisation,  and  this  includes,  of  course, 
the  Bombay  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  which  played  such  an  important 
part  in  it,  deserve  to  be  congratulated  on  it.  I  am  sure  that  this  rally  and  the 
subsequent  route  march  did  much  good. 

You  refer  to  the  incident  in  which  I  showed  some  irritation.  I  am  sorry  for 
what  I  said  or  did  on  the  occasion.  It  is  true  that  I  was  irritated  by  what  I 
thought  was  a  sudden  change  in  the  programme.  On  an  occasion  where  trained 
volunteers  are  concerned,  the  programme  has  to  be  adhered  to  strictly  and  to 
time,  as  in  an  army  function.  Also  I  thought  that  on  this  occasion  the  normal 
type  of  speech  was  rather  out  of  place. 

Anyhow,  this  was  a  petty  incident  and  of  no  particular  importance.  For  my 
part  in  it  I  am  sorry  and  I  apologise  to  your  committee. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


29.  To  Narain  Prasad  Asthana:  Foundation  Stone  for  the 
Nehru  Gram  Bharti31 


November  2,  1961 


My  dear  Narain  Parsad, 

Your  letter  of  the  27th  October.  I  shall  gladly  perform  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Nehru  Gram  Bharti,  but  I  do  not  think  this  will  be  possible  during 
my  next  visit  to  Allahabad  on  the  1st  December.  Perhaps  I  could  do  it  on  the 
occasion  of  a  subsequent  visit.  But  there  is  just  one  thing  I  should  like  to 


29.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Bombay  Pradesh  Congress  Committee.  PMO,  File  No.  8/ 
193/61-PMP,  Vol.  II,  Sr.  No.  30-A. 

30.  See  appendix  18. 

3 1 .  Letter  to  the  Executive  Chairman  of  the  Nehru  Gram  Bharti,  “Panchshila”,  Tribeni  Road, 
Allahabad-3.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/6 1-PMP,  Part  I,  Sr.  No.  2-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN 
Collection. 
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emphasise.  It  is  not  right  to  lay  foundation  stones  till  adequate  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  future  finances,  etc.  Otherwise  these  things  are  held 
up. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


30.  No  Engagements  during  Patna  Congress  Session32 

Please  reply  to  say  that  I  thank  them  for  their  invitation,  but  it  is  not  usual  for 
any  engagements  to  be  made  during  the  course  of  the  Session  other  than  the 
Congress  Committees.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  to  be  done  not  only  in  the 
Session,  but  in  drafting  etc.  and  for  this  reason  other  engagements  are  not 
accepted.  If,  however,  I  happen  to  have  the  time,  I  shall  go  for  a  while  to  this 
performance.33 


31.  To  K.L.  Shrimali:  Help  for  the  Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi34 

November  3,  1961 

My  dear  Shrimali, 

Shri  G.  Ramachandran  of  the  Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi  and  of  Gandhigram  came 
to  see  me  this  morning  and  gave  me  the  enclosed  letter.  As  you  know,  I  am 
going  away  in  three  or  four  hours’  time  on  my  long  journey  to  New  York.  I  am, 
therefore,  sending  this  letter  to  you  for  your  consideration. 

I  think  that  Gandhigram  has  done,  and  is  doing,  very  fine  work  and  I  have 
great  regard  for  Mrs  Soundram  Ramachandran  as  also  for  Ramachandran 
himself,  who  are  both  efficient  and  devoted  workers.  Because  of  this  I  feel  that 
we  should  come  to  their  help  on  this  occasion  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  I  am 


32.  Note,  2  November  1961,  to  a  Private  Secretary  (unnamed),  regarding  invitation  to  a 
special  show  of  Palki,  which,  according  to  the  noting  on  the  file,  was  based  on  Tagore’s 
ideal  of  love  and  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  ideal  of  ahimsa.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/61-PMP,  Part 
III,  Sr.  No.  2-A. 

33.  The  Searchlight  reported  on  2  January  1962  (p.  3  cols  1-2):  “During  his  stay  in  Patna,  the 
Prime  Minister  will  also  witness  the  performance  of  Palki  on  January  4,  a  Bengali  play, 
staged  by  the  Bihar  theatre,  in  the  Rabindra  Bhawan.”  This  was  in  connection  with 
Nehru’s  visit  to  Patna  for  the  annual  session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress. 

34.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 
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afraid,  I  cannot  find  Rs  30,000/-  from  any  fund  at  my  disposal.  I  cannot  use 
the  Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund  for  this  purpose  as  it  is  meant  for 
relief  from  calamities.  Out  of  the  other  funds  that  I  have,  I  may  be  able  to  find 
a  sum  of  Rs.  5,000/-  or  6,000/-.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  full  sum  required  by 
them  to  be  raised  by  me.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  the 
necessary  help.  If  so,  I  trust  you  will  inform  Shri  Ramachandran  at  the  Gandhi 
Smarak  Nidhi.  I  have  told  him  that  if  there  is  any  difficulty  about  this,  I  shall 
try  to  deal  with  the  matter  myself  when  I  return  from  America. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


32.  To  Dinesh  Singh:  Malaviya  Memorial  at  Kalakankar35 

November  21,  1961 

My  dear  Dinesh, 

Your  letter  of  November  1 7th  suggesting  a  memorial  at  Kalakankar36  to  Malaviyaji. 
Normally  mamorials  are  likely  to  be  put  up  in  places  where  adequate 
subscriptions  are  raised.  The  only  places  with  which  the  Central  Fund  is  likely 
to  be  associated  are  Banaras  and  Allahabad. 

So  far  as  I  know,  not  much  money  has  been  collected  thus  far.  A  hospital 
is  an  expensive  undertaking,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  we  can  raise  enough 
money  for  it.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  hospital  at  Kalakankar. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


35.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Banda;  address:  20  Janpath,  New  Delhi. 

36.  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  had  been  editor  of  the  Hindi  daily  Hindustan  in  Kalakankar  in 
1887.  It  was  also  Dinesh  Singh’s  home,  in  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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33.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Netaji’s  Ashes37 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr  Deputy 
Speaker,38  Sir,  to  begin  with,  let  us  all  be  clear  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  House, 
I  take  it,  who  does  not  honour  and  respect  the  memory  of  Netaji  Subash  Chandra 
Bose.  So,  there  is  no  question  of  doing  anything  not  in  conformity  with  our 
high  respect  for  his  memory. 

But  in  so  far  as  this  resolution39  is  concerned,  there  are  certain  aspects  of 
it,  one  particular  aspect  was  brought  out  in  a  rather  peculiar  manner  by  one  of 
the  recent  speakers  who  tried  to  prove  by  some  reference  to  some  documents 
or  evidence  that  in  his  opinion  Netaji  was  still  alive.40  That  opinion,  I  believe,  is 
not  an  opinion  which  is  shared  widely  by  many  people,  but  there  it  is.  Even  if 
a  Member  of  the  Lok  Sabha  thinks  that  the  fact  of  the  death  of  Netaji  is  not 
established,  it  does  create  difficulties. 

I  would  not  have  perhaps  minded  that  very  much  and  I  might  have  thought 
that  it  was  an  erratic  opinion  of  a  few  individuals,  but  when,  as  it  happened,  a 
few  years  back  the  very  brother  of  Netaji  himself  associated  himself  with  that 
opinion,  it  created  further  difficulties.  Soon  after  India  became  independent, 
we  were  naturally  interested  in  finding  out  definitely  whether  it  was  a  fact  or 
not  that  Netaji  died  in  an  accident.  We  enquired  about  this  in  various  ways  from 
other  Governments,  who  had  also  been  concerned  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Some  Governments  were  hostile  to  Netaji  and  inimical  to  him;  they  also  wanted 
to  know  at  that  time  soon  after  the  war  whether  Netaji  was  alive  or  not. 

Our  conclusion  then  was,  from  the  evidence  we  received  from  the  various 
Governments  as  well  as  our  own  records  of  British-time  intelligence  records 
and  other  things  that  he  had  died.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  detailed  account 
of  the  accident,  etc.  is  not  accurate;  it  may  very  well  be  that  something  is  being 
added  to  it  or  something  taken  out  of  it,  but  broadly  speaking,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  story  of  his  death  was  a  correct  one.  Subsequently,  we 
took  further  steps  to  enquire  and  as  has  been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
opposite,  ultimately  we  set  up  a  small  committee  to  enquire  into  this  matter.  It 

37.  Resolution  re:  Ashes  of  Netaji  Subas  Chandra  Bose,  24  November  1961.  Lok  Sabha 
Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LIX,  20  November  to  1  December  1961,  cols  1100-1106. 

38.  Hukam  Singh. 

39.  Moved  by  Iqbal  Singh,  Congress  MP  from  Ferozepore,  Punjab,  on  8  September  1961,  to 
bring  back  the  ashes  of  Subhash  Chandra  Bose  and  Ras  Bihari  Bose. 

40.  Aurobindo  Ghosal,  Forward  Bloc  (Marxist)  MP  from  Uluberia,  West  Bengal,  quoted 
from  correspondence  of  the  British  and  American  military  officials;  see  Lok  Sabha  Debates , 
Second  Series,  Vol.  LIX,  cols  1088-1096. 
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was  a  good  committee.  I  might  say  frankly  that  speaking  personally  I  was 
convinced  by  our  previous  enquiries  that  the  story  of  his  death  was  basically 
correct,  though  there  might  have  been  some  discrepancies  here  and  there. 
Nevertheless,  because  many  people  were  not  quite  sure  of  this,  we  set  up  this 
committee  consisting  of  my  colleague,  Shri  Shahnawaz  Khan  and  two  others — 
one  a  brother  of  Netaji  and  another  person,  whom  the  hon.  Member  derided, 
because  he  was  a  civil  servant.41  Why  that  should  be  a  disqualification  to  enquire 
into  the  matter  is  not  clear  to  me;  he  is  a  competent  and  able  man.  That  committee 
presented  a  report,  which  was  placed  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

From  that  report — it  is  a  majority  report — it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they 
saw  and  examined  many  people  in  Japan  connected  with  this  matter  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  Netaji  died  in  this  accident.  But 
his  brother,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee,  did  not  accept  that 
opinion.  I  must  say  that  the  brother’s  note  of  dissent  seemed  to  us  rather  not 
satisfactory;  in  the  way  he  had  proceeded  about  this  matter,  many  things 
occurred  which  seemed  to  us  not  in  keeping  with  the  rational  approach  to  this 
problem.  However,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned  and  so  far  as  the  House  was 
concerned,  we  were  convinced  that  he  had  suffered  death  through  this  accident. 
I  need  not  go  into  that;  that  matter  is  not  before  the  House  really. 

But  I  do  mention  that  although  we  were  quite  clear  about  this  and  ever 
since  then  we  were  thinking  of  bringing  the  ashes  of  Netaji  here  in  a  proper 
manner.  With  due  respect  the  difficulty  that  faced  us  then  and  that  faces  us 
now  to  some  extent  is  that  there  is  a  public  aspect,  a  very  important  public 
aspect.  There  is  also  a  personal  aspect  and  a  family  aspect.  In  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  the  initiative  should  normally  be  taken  by  the  family.  Government,  of 
course,  would  give  aid,  help  and  everything,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  for 
Government  to  take  action.  When  some  members  of  the  family  may  object,  it 
embarrasses  us.  That  is  why  we  did  not  take  that  step.  Although  we  were  on 
the  point  of  taking  it  on  several  occasions  during  the  past  few  years,  the  position 
remains  much  the  same. 

So  far  as  the  story  of  his  death  goes  how  correct  it  is  in  detail  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  as  time  passes  it  becomes  more  and  more  strange  to  me  that  any 
person  should  imagine  that  Netaji  is  living  in  hiding  somewhere  sixteen  years 
after  the  alleged  incident.  It  is  very  odd,  very  extraordinary  and  totally  not  in 
keeping  with  a  man  like  Netaji.  You  must  remember  that.  It  is  not  a  very 


4 1 .  Shahnawaz  Khan,  Suresh  Chandra  Bose  and  S.N.  Maitra  in  April  1 956;  see  SWJN/SS/32/ 
pp.  584-585,  SWJN/SS/33/pp.  586-587,  SWJN/SS/34/pp.  459-460,  SWJN/SS/35/pp. 
605-607. 
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complimentary  thing  for  him  to  say  that  after  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  his 
alleged  death  he  is  living  in  hiding.  Hiding  from  whom?  Hiding  from  what?  If 
he  comes  here  he  would  be  welcomed  with  great  acclaim.  At  any  time  he 
would  be  welcomed  by  everybody,  by  the  Government,  by  the  people  and 
everybody.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  suggested  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  some  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  may  have  expressed  that  wish.  I  cannot  say  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  also  in  the  group  of  powers  which  did 
not  like  him  at  all,  absolutely.  In  fact,  they  disliked  him  very  much — I  know 
because  I  have  sometimes  discussed  this  matter —  simply  because  he  was 
associated  with  their  enemy,  Japan.  It  was  for  that  reason,  not  personal.  There 
are  no  personal  reasons  to  dislike  him.  But  because  of  his  association  with 
Germany  and  Japan  they  disliked  him,  they  dislike  his  activities  in  the  war.  So 
it  is  hardly  a  place  for  him  to  go,  to  seek  refuge.  Anyhow,  I  would  not  go  into 
that  question. 

The  only  real  difficulty  is  this.  We  cannot  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter 
unless  we  have  the  goodwill  of  the  family  specially.  Outside  the  family  if  a  few 
other  persons  do  not  accept  his  death,  well,  it  does  not  so  much  matter.  But  it 
is  important  that  the  members  of  his  family  should  associate  themselves  in  any 
action  that  we  may  take. 

I  may  add  that  this  same  argument  does  not  wholly  apply  to  the  ashes  of 
Shri  Rasa  Bihari  Basu.  With  all  respect  to  Shri  Rasa  Bihari  Basu,  I  would  say 
that  we  do  not  put  him  on  the  level  of  Netaji.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  Shri  Rasa 
Bihari  Basu.  But  he  went  to  Japan  and  became  a  citizen  and  national  of  Japan. 
He  married  there,  had  children  there  and  cut  himself  off  practically  from  India. 
His  family  lives  in  Japan  as  Japanese  citizens.  And,  however  much  we  may 
honour  him,  for  us  to  treat  him  on  the  same  level  in  regard  to  this  matter  as 
Netaji,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  correct.  There  are  very  eminent  persons 
who  sacrified  their  lives  in  India’s  struggle  for  freedom,  who  died  abroad  and 
whose  memory  we  cherish.  We  have  not  thought  at  any  time  of  searching  for 
their  ashes  or  whatever  remains  of  them  and  to  bring  them  here.  Therefore,  we 
treat  that  case  somewhat  differently  and  separately.  It  is  not  that  we  have  any 
objection  to  his  ashes  coming  here.  But  they  honour  it  in  Japan,  because  in 
Japan  we  know  that  one  of  the  old  worships  of  Japan  is  Shinto  worship  or 
worship  of  ancestors.  I  understand  that  the  ashes  of  Shri  Rasa  Bihari  Basu  are 
honoured  in  his  family  and  worshipped  in  his  family. 

As  for  memorials,  three  or  four  years  ago  when  we  were  celebrating  in 
1 957  the  centenary  of  the  big  war  of  independence  we  decided  then  that  instead 
of  putting  up  separate  memorials  for  our  martyrs  and  heroes  of  Independence — 
they  may,  of  course,  be  put  up  here  and  there — in  Delhi  we  should  put  up  one 
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major  memorial  for  all  those  who  gave  their  lives  during  the  struggle  for  freedom 
for  the  last  hundred  years  from  1 857  up  to  the  time  when  Independence  came. 
It  has  been  decided  after  much  thought  that  this  major  memorial  should  be  put 
in  the  front  of  the  Red  Fort  leading  up  to  Chandni  Chowk.  A  most  eminent 
sculpter,  Roy  Choudhuri,42  has  been  commissioned  to  put  this  group,  it  is  a  big 
group,  which  will  contain  a  number  of  figures.43  He  has  been  at  it  for  some 
years  now  and  probably  it  will  take  another  one  year  or  two  years  for  him  to 
complete  it.  I  do  not  know. 

So,  in  these  circumstances,  I  regret,  we  cannot  accept  this  resolution  as  it 
is.  If  people  are  agreeable  to  bring  those  ashes,  of  course,  we  would  welcome 
them  and  make  such  provisions  as  we  can.  Government  normally  does  not 
come  in  for  putting  up  memorials  even  for  our  great  men.  If  other  organisations 
do  it,  Government  may  help  them  somewhat.  But,  not  in  the  case  of  Netaji  but 
in  other  cases,  some  objection  has  sometimes  been  taken  if  Government  picks 
and  chooses  persons  for  whom  it  may  put  up  memorials.  It  may,  in  the  case  of 
Tagore  or  Gandhiji,  do  something  in  the  matter.  We  have  done  something  in  the 
matter.  But  even  there  we  have  left  it  to  private  subsriptions  largely  to  put  up 
memorials.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  some  others,  Government  would  gladly  do  it, 
take  every  step  to  honour  the  memory  of  Netaji;  but  for  reasons  already  stated, 
it  cannot  accept  this  resolution. 

S.M.  Banerjee  (Kanpur):44  May  I  put  one  question?  This  resolution  was 

taken  up  during  the  last  session.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  his  family 

members  were  consulted;  if  so,  what  is  their  opinion  about  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Not  about  this  particular  resolution — I  cannot  remember — 
but  two  or  three  times  they  have  been  consulted.  The  normal  way  of  consultation 
is  for  us  to  enquire  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal  and  request  him  to 
find  out  from  Netaji’s  family  members.  So  far  as  I  remember  his  advice  was — 
it  must  be  about  two  years  ago  or  may  be  less — that  at  that  time  he  would  not 
advise  us  to  take  any  such  steps  because  there  was  some  conflict  of  opinion 
there. 


42.  Debi  Prasad  Roy  Choudhuri. 

43.  The  statues,  collectively  came  to  be  known  as  the  Dandi  March,  were  finally  installed  at 
the  junction  of  Sardar  Patel  Marg  and  Mother  Teresa  Crescent  (fonnerly  Kitchener  Road 
and  Willingdon  Crescent  respectively)  just  outside  the  boundary  of  the  President’s  Estate. 

44.  Independent. 
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Nath  Pai  (Rajapur):45  Mr  Deputy-Speaker,  nobody  can  of  course  better  the 
regard  the  Prime  Minister  feels  for  the  memory  of  Netaji.  But  I  am  afraid 
there  must  be  many  people  in  the  land  who  may  feel  a  little  disappointed  if 
we  are  to  allow  our  regard  and  affection  evinced  in  his  memory  to  be 
equated  with  those  others  who  are  to  be  included  in  the  group  which  Roy 
Choudhuri  will  be  erecting.  So  normally  there  is  a  feeling  that  there  should 
be  a  national  monument. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  1  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  should  be  a  separate 
monument  for  him.  Because  the  resolution  said  that  in  Delhi  it  should  be  put 
up,  I  said  this  was  a  decision  made  not  in  regard  to  Netaji  but  a  general  decision 
which  would  be  given  effect  to.  But  Netaji’s  statue,  I  believe,  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  has  been  put  up  in  Calcutta  and  in  other  places. 

S.M.  Banerjee:  It  is  coming  up.  Some  lakhs  of  rupees  have  been  sanctioned 
for  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  can  certainly  be  put  up. 

Nath  Pai:  1  am  very  glad.  Then,  about  Government’s  taking  up  the  work,  I 
am  afraid  when  leaders  of  the  stature  of  Netaji  expired  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  Napoleon  did,  it  was  the  French  Government  which,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  knows,  has  built  the  Invalides.  The  Invalides  has  not  been  built  by 
private  contributions  but  by  the  French  Government  and  the  French  people 
as  a  whole. 

Mr  Deputy  Speaker:  The  Prime  Minister  only  stated  what  we  have  been 
doing  in  other  cases. 

Nath  Pai:  I  am  saying  about  the  Government  taking  up  the  work;  not  about 
the  ashes  but  the  work  of  erecting  of  national  monument. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  distinguished  myself,  between  Netaji  and  Shri  Rasa  Bihari 
Basu.  In  connection  with  Rasa  Bihari  Basu  I  said  that  there  are  a  number  of 
people,  as  eminent  revolutionaries,  who  died  elsewhere. 


45.  PSP. 
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34.  At  the  CPP46 

Rifiit, 

RFi  ?fr  ami  RTit  rrirt  fir  rr  gan  sit  RTif  20  RTftii  Ri  it,  if  Rif  ji  i  rtj  it 

RR6  i  if  f%  in  RRTT  R§^  %RT  RT,  -3TW  it  ^JTT  ifRI  Rif  ,fT3TT,  aftl  cgtJ  if,  Rift  RTcS 

it  rrr  wi  fiPiw  rirtr  ri  ar  ii  i,  rtrt  srr  wi  i  am  rtrt  Rfir  i 
aiR  aRR  aTIRifc  %  RFit  itfffR  if  Rj$ 1  ^  aiTR  RT  TfTR  Rli  RIFRT  fRlif  %  I 
rtijr  Rif  in  rM  afti  w  wra-  %  ^ftr  1%  ^r#f  i  ^r»fr  20  ?nfte  it  Ri  if 

fi^wn  rirr  amT  sit  1  arttfiRi  ii’Uiii  r£r  #1  iffiRicbl  RftiF  rrt  rt  if  i7  afk 
aw  i  it  gf§Rw  |  amm  rtrtrt  1%  *ft  RTi  it  rrt  Ritm  rrrt  jarr  1  wmr  ifir 
i  i  aftr  afrff  rt  it  rtf  rM  rt  i  aw?r  arm  ifit  gwi  i  rft  1  iPwcht  rf# 

RTF  R  RRT  STT,  £  Mitch  3TRt  %  ^Btf^T^T  Rt  RTit  RRRft  RTF  TpTRft  ^Tht  Rif  RRT  Rfin 

iffer  arifor  rrt  rf#  m  1  afn  itfiR  aritffRT  aw  itn-w-iftr  gf^raT  if  wwr  gn 
gfiRT  %  quit  if  fim  rrrt  itw  rwt  i  1  ^Rti  r  w  Rif  rt  %  FRft  di^ 

RRTf  RTF  aWRf  I,  aWRt  it  Rif  RRT  WIRT  R#  RRT  1 1  if  it  RTRfRW  ?t  it  aftT 

f ,  =Rift%  rjr  tuff  «rr?ff  i  trfiR  aittfRT  frit  gwi  i  fiRrit-^Rit  Rif  i,  r^jtw 

if  it,  c§R  #1  RTit  if  if  I  it  -3RRI jaR  RFT  if  RRT  aflT  #>ff  R  fRFRT  §aR,  RJR  RpS 

rft  it  #r  miik  %  #it  it  afti  trr  #if  it  if  1  Rif  rtrr  rtj  #>rr  Ri  mif  affi 
iit  it  i^RR  fi-^WIR  RW  aRRT  I  RRffih  ^tedRth  TR  %  #R  I,  IT  ftfRR  Rt,  STWR 

i  Rif  RTTRRT  afR  RIFT  ifchRci)  i  RgR  if  RRf  racial  discrimination  1 1  Rif  RT  RT 
rt  feit  rt  it  gni  #r  Rir  ^  i,  it  ^5  i^RRt  i  rt  it  <§s  r#r 
"j^i,  Rt  afR  it  afR  #R  Ri  ani  Spaniards  c(f|<5  chiifl  fiRT^R  Ri  i,  §|li)-si|i§ 
c|fl<6  RR  Rlil  i  I  aftr  RgR  rrt  ii  #R  IF  Ri  i  it  ami  Ri  RIF  R^  fii  it 
Spaniards  i,  TRRT  aflRTR  F  I 

#T,  i  it  TRH  \JRR  it  RTR  1 1  itRRRlt  Rtt  itti,  RtMt  it  fRR%  R^R  Rlif  i, 

artn  Rif  i  rrrrt  |,  REitR-itR  rir  i  it  i  rttrrt  |^r,  i  rrrr  iuRT  ifi,  i# 

lit  it  th  it  fRTt  FR  RRR  grifiRTF  %  itRif-ajRit  lit  1 1  RRRi  it  IRS  RFf  mixed 
economy  i,  public  sector RRRT  RRT  i,  Rf,  RRT  i,  RRRi  RRli  Rli  f,  iRT-ipT  ^ 
RRli  i  FRli  RFT  RRTRT  Fti  I,  Rit  ^  ^  I  RRTR,  RRRi  iRFfi  FR  it  tfcRT 
|l  FRtRR  R^T  RTft  RTi  Rif  I  fiRi  FR  #11  RRli  1 1  RFT  RRlf  RT  iRRIR 

ii  im  affr  trirki  rt,  iji  r|r  rrr  ariRT  1 

afn  i  3qTRI  TRI  RlftJRTFiF  i  aRRIRwI  ^TRitr  it  t^h  ini  i  RRI  fiRTlft 

itr  %  RgR  RT^RI  FIRPT I  RTit  RJR  sensitive  it  Ri  t,  RgR  tTcfj  pRRIRI  t^fi-it  RTif 

46.  Participation  in  discussion,  27  November  1961.  Tape  No.  M-61(i)  and  (ii). 

47.  See  items  2 15-268. 
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JET,  TEE  fiRT  RTRT,  gR  MRfHI  iff  jgff  RfRT  ft  T^E  RjE,  RRT  R^RR?  #T  R<9MI 
3eft-3eft  RTi  t,  ifif  forr  REft  1 1 iff  RitRT  i  FtRT  I  fi  rjr  REi  afiqa  rfr 
REff  Ft  Rii  fifff  i,  i  Ft,  it  Ft,  yifw  fiir  r^  *i#f  if  it  RTfiRET 

JIT  |  zjjR  ^%tt  cI^T  %  dff  TRfRTfET  t  Rf  Rt  TFRRTf  t,  it  R%  TFRRTT  t  it  RFETTf 
%  RFT  RqfijRR  RTi  Rff  RRR  RTfi  t,  Rif  3TRi  it  3TRTTT  Independent  if  RFi 
I  ifiR  fjRET  RRRT  3TEEEFT  if  TTgfiRRi§ET  if  TEE  XRTRT  Rtf  i,  dRTRT  RRT  fifRTFT 
Rtf  i  I  iiR  RfETR  Rif  fi  it  FT  RET  RE  propaganda  RTfi  t  RRi  ftiTFE  rffid 
FRRT  gRTR  RRT 1 1  iff  -3TETRET  if  if  FR-ife  RFT  I,  RFT  RT  Constitution  if  TRT 
RE,  7ITTT I RET  RT,  Presidential  Constitution  F  I  RETt-ET  if  RFR  RTRRTF  i  "I lid 
Ffft  i  TTT8T  Congress  RE  REFT  ifR  i  iff  fffii'R'  i  Rlif  if  ftR  TEEfft  i  I  if 
flfii-d  if  RJR  TFT5T-gg  i  REFTT  itR  I  3TRi  tm#  RRTR  ffREJRTTTiRT  TFTFti  I 
vRif  ifRRE  F,  RFT  3TTR  REE  TRT  FFt,  Secretary  of  State  i  Foreign  Affairs 
i,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  %  it,  ?TT  RTF  ft  1 1  R%  gfR  if  RTRRR  |  #f  f%RT 
dil  RT  I,  RTEifT  ft  'Ndii  RT  fffit'R  if  TERF  ft  Rdf,  ftfid  fi<  if  RFT  if 
Judiciary  I  if  if  RR  fiEfR  if  REFT  t  iff  R^5  Rif  R  Rif  RSTRRST  TFRT  I  FTTi 

iff  flfii-d  r!rf  i  iff  r#tt  i  i  fir  rft  rjr  rft  3tttt  >Whh  rt  I  Rif  if 

REET  RT  RRRT  I  RTfR  RT,  Defence  RT,  iRFTR  RT  I  RJR  R|t  itRT  I  RRffi  fit?# 
RFlt  i  RRFf  ff  RJR  RF  RRT  I  Rf  iff  RR  RTET  RJR  Rfit  I  iff  if  REET  3TTTT 
RF  RETT  1 1  3TETRET  RFT  ER  TTRET  RT  t-RR  fTTFR  Tjt,  TRE  RRTE,  RFfi 
TgwFT-TpRT  TElR  i  propaganda  RRtT  tRE  fiRT  if  fi  fifff  RFT  ifitR  i  feRFE 

i  Rif  ifiR  irnifiR  rfS  iff  tfr-tft  R?Tjf  #r  iff  fifEr  fRri?f  I  rt  i  iff 
if,  iRifeE  reS  i,  RFfi  ft  rr  if  fifRR  rfrt  fiRT,  i  rtet  ^r  fiRT  i 
ftp#  ifR  j^,  iff  Rfirr  if  Rift  i,  fifff  %  ifR  Ri,  iti  %  355  RRif  fSpR  if, 
gi  ifR  RTR  Ri  if  fiRli  Ri  RT  RT#t  ^  ^filRI  fiRT,  RfR  fi  3T?FT  Ft  Ri,  Ffi 
RTi  1 1  iff  3TR  if  iRTR  i  RR  #  I  FfitfET  ii,  RFT  R?f  ddiid  iff  fEti  fefTTR 
RFT  Rfi,  RFff  RFT  if  RftR-RftR  i  RET  Ft  R#  I  3TifiRR  i  RET  RFTFf  %  fi  fTRi 
Rff  RT#  I  fi  RTgfifR  RT  fTTR  iRT,  FRRi  R3RT  iff  REEEf  ?RRR  RTF  Ff  RTR-fTET 
RffT  Jtr  RR  §T®r  i  iRRSff  iiRf48  Rif  FRTTTR  RFTTRT  ffRff  RT,  ii  3tKfiif 
RT,  RRi  diplomatic  service  i  Rgif  tfRFf  i,  FERTR  EFRRT  iff  Ri  fiREEtTRT, 
RR  RTifR  FETR  Ri  Ft  Rif  if  I  #f,  fif  RfEft  gyifilEd  iff  %ETif  fTTFR  it 
fifff  RRf  fii  Ri  |  3TR  if  RRRR  FETRET  Ft  RRT  1 49 


48.  Joseph  McCarthy. 

49.  In  May  1957. 
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I  FF3  F  c§55  ttf  PIT  Ft  FfT  FtdlFT  P  FFF  Tf#  1 1  FtT  FFI  fl  HdFF 
It  It  Ticfj  IdF  lldltl  FFt  sT^T  FFT  T7^T  SIT  Ft|  Flftt  FTFTl  %  FFt  FF 
Fit  IfT  SIT,  diplomatic  FPFT,  ft  Fit  FFT  FFT  ft  flit,  Fltt  It  FIT  dt  Fit 
fltt  fmnzdt  Fltt  |  ^rm%  I  1 1  tt  FIfT  It  FFT  FFTP  |  FfT  FFTTI  FIFt" 
3T1FF  FFFF  FTF  I,  sit  FF  FTfT  ftBF  If  I,  Fltt  Fft  If  %  FIf  fs^TT  I  fl  eft  gTFT 
FT  t  SJFSITF  HFlfl  fl  I  FFlfi  I  FgF  Tld  ItF  #1?  Ftfdbl  J|c|4!i  I  fFft 
Fit  I  ch^PlW-H  %  I  FF  fFT  |tt  |  f|  f^m^t  dtTFF  t  FIfT  Fit  FFt  dTFTFI 
FpJ  FFFT 135  S3TRTT I  It  FF  |  FgiPlW  Ftdf  If  FFftFF  t  FJF  It  FIF 1 1  WT  I, 
fUt  TTef,  |  |mT  |f| IFF  t  FTF1F  piTF  T#  It  FAgflW  ^TefTt  FIft  1 1 
It  I  d<$-d<f  It  If  1 1 

It  tt  FIFt  FIST  fl  FfT  tWTF  Fit  Defence,  FFFF  FfT  Id  1 1  tsff  H 
SIFT  |  It  fl  FLbdcR  It  FT#  I  It  CIA  |,  Ft  FIft  t  STIFF,  suit  FFFt  F# 
Intelligence  Department  gFB  I  FIST  It  I  FfT  gTFI  |,  FfT  FT#  IfIF"!!  I,  tjpT 
WIT  FT#  Tfl  ItFT  I,  fF  secret  funds  I,  Id  F#T  I  It  FFFt  IfH  t,  FTT#  I 
It  lt|  F§F  F<diS-FFtt  It  It  FTTF  Itlt  Fit,  secret  funds  Fltt  It,  Id  Fd! 
tfdr  tiMt  I  It  H  qp  I  ?w  i  Fd  Hmt  Ifi#  I,  wd  sjg  g|,  Id 
FTFF  It  FFF  I  FT  W,  HdtF  It  ft#  gf  fttft  dmFT  t  fl  It  FtdFF 
It  Hr  tfttf  FT  FFT  sift  It  FTP  It  Secret  Service  t  It  1 1  It  It  It  W 
cbt!  I  Id  flF  Itlt  It  fff  fitI  I  Id  grit  t  It  t,  tint  Fit  fitI  ft!  p| 
It  dldl  I,  t  FF  Fit  1 1  FFttr  I  FFFT-FFF'  fll  I  It  FFF-FFF'  #Fl  I,  I 
t  3WBt  fl3T  TFI  f  I  FTF,  Id  fltt  ?BP  fit  Ptl^  Hit  I  dldllb  filFTF  I 
Flffl  It  FFlt  WTTF  PTM  I  3TIWd  I,  FFH  FfTFlt  1 1 

3TF5T3TF  Ptd-d  Hit  t  -3TFTW  -3PTt  'Idlld  I  lilt  I  It  3#  Id^i  I, 

Advisers  T#  I  F%  It  fll,  ^IKIdt  I  ItlTTT  f  Id  ^IKIdt  FRFl  gfUtt 
I,  id  I  If  It  FRF!  1 1,  FTFt  I,  F?IfT  wtt  t,  It  fFd  tgttFT  -3Tlt  I  Flit 
Fit  t,  t  It  FRFl  IldltltltFtltFlIlld  fltt  FPL  F>tt-F>tt 
ff  gFi  Itlt  I,  wd  IdtF  f!  gpt  Itlt  1 1 1  ff  sb^tw^t  1 1  Id  tttfdj  I 

FTFt  dRi  Fftw  F§F  I,  FFM,  F|F  ttdl  FFTF  t$T  HI  I  PT  FI§TFFI§T  1 1 

Id ^jd  t  fl lit  |tr,  tt  Id  w Ifft I  sit fI,  gnt  fit  ffif  t 
ff  ffI  sil  t  ftI  If  fI,  ffI  gFB  I,  Id  Fpdt  g^h  Ft  tflg,  ffI  ft  fFT 

FFFF  Fit,  FTff  1 1  -3TF I  ItlTF  I  fl  FTF  t  F  FF  FFTtt  Ft  Iff  Filt  FTF  FFiFT 
%  F  t  FIfFT  |fl  I FFIF  Id  7JFF  Itl  Fit,  Fll  FFT  f§TTF  I  fl  FFT  Fft  t 


50.  General  Edwin  A.  Walker. 

51.  J.K.  Galbraith. 
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FFFft  cRtf  TFT  FTlftf  ftt  TORT  T3TIF  ftft  Fft,  ftft  fftFFFTF  I,  ftft  TTTFF  ftr  gfftFT 

ft  ftt!  wm  i 

ftft  FFF  TTFREt  FFTFT  f%  ftt  ftF  I  Fft  wfe  FT  fttT  FFT  3FFFTT  ftf  ftft  ftft 
FTFft  FT?T,  Ft  ftf  fftftt  Fv?T  gfftf  I,  FFFT  tftFIFT  ft  ft  fttT  ft,  FlfftFF  FTF  fttftt 
Fit  TIF  ftt  FTft  ftt  TTTFT  Mttr  Fft  FTFT  gft  t  fttT  Tnfftr  Ft  gft  Fft,  sTMltft  ftft 
ftfttftft  ft  gft  Fft  I  ftt  FgF  TFIFT  TTfttF-3FTTFTF  FIT  F*ft  ci^t  FTftlT  ft  |  Fft,  fftlfftlFT 

fttr  S*iiii)f3.ct),  ftfftF  fftrft  ftft  ftftftfftE  sift  ^fift  fftFrrr  Rift  Tiftl  ft  fttr 
I  ftt  fttft  ftt  i  ftt  ff  ft  ft  wm  ftt  Fftft  gn  tti-tff-fttf  gftft  gg,  ftt  gg,  ftftF 
FT,  ftt  gFT  FgF  FfT  FFTFT I  Fftffftr  FTlft  fttft  TfFF  I  Fft  Fflft  FT  I  ftt  FFTt  ftt  ft 

ff  gadRiT  ggr  I  fit  Fft  uciftfts  ft,  grtr  ft,  ftt  ;htift  ftf  Fft,  Turft-TFrft  ftf 
ftftift  Fft  i  mUr  |  ttft  Tnft  ft  fttft  Ffrft  ftt  Fft  ftfft  I,  Fftt  ftt,  ftfftrr  far  ftt 
FTTT  fttF  ftft  gnft  ft  I,  FF<ft  TFT#  g^F  ftF#  fttrfttftttftTTTFft  FF5TFT  f 
iftpft  ft  TOff  I  fft  FgTft  ft  Ffft  ftt  FTT  FTF5T  I,  FFfT  7FFT  ft,  ?FT  FT  FFT, 
T^F  F>FFT  ft  gFT  TTF  ft  Flftt  1 1  ftft  ftft  fttft  FT  FF'  gFI  FFTf  F#F  ft,  ftftft  TFT 
FFfftFF  TTftt  FF#  I  ttrt,  peace  time  ft,  fftrgF  fttFF  F#  Fglf  ft  Tift  ft  #ft 
TFT  ft  IF-F/T  ft  TFfft  FTFT  ft  FT#  t  ftft  FF'  FFT  cold  war  ft,  TTFft  FTFT  Fftt 
ftft  I  ftfftr  FTTT  FgF  TTF#  ft  ft  TFT  ftF  1 1  ft  FTF  FFT  FlFFft  WT  F#  F#fft, 
ft  F  TTFfftg  FTFFTft  ft  •3TTT  FFft  I  ft  FFTF  gFIT,  ft  gFTT  FT  gFT  FTFSTTF  1 1  FTlft 
ftft  BFTT  ftft  ft  gFT  gFK  ftt,  eft  g?FT  ftt  ftft  pcF  ftfttftferi  gT^F  ftt  TFT  ftftt 
ft  ftft  TTTftt  TT  ftt  I 

ftt,  ft  ^iftr  W  ftt  ftft  TIFFt  ^3  F?gg  fftm  ftt,  TTSFIlft  ft  ft§T  ftt,  W# 
fftFFFFT  aFpnft  ft  ^ift  Tjftt  ftt,  ftft  fttftf  %  fW  ft  ftt  ftt  fft-gWH  ^t  ftttftftt  ft 
fftFFT  I  gft  T#  ftf  ftfttftF  ftftftt  ft  WgrT  TFFlft  ft  ^F¥T  STT  fft  ft  Non-Alignment 
^TT  Neutrality  ftt  TFT?lft  ft  fttr  Tit  gFF  ?nftt  3Fft  ft  ftt,  gefTTeF  ftf  ei-iftl,  FR  fttft 
TW^fefT^TI^ftl  ftfT  Rftt  TFF  Ri?T  ?TT  fttr  «TTT  ft  ftt  Tlftf  ft  ftigT  fftFTT  fft  ftft 
•Ml  AT  ftr?  ftftiziT  ft,  TT  grftt  %  FTT  Non-Alignment  3tF  Neutrality  MTlPtM  ftlftl 
[fttftt]  ft  I  FTT  Belgrade  Conference  gft  I  Belgrade  Conference  ft  ftt  TFT  TTTJST 
gF  I  ftft  TFT  ft  Tlftt,  egHT  TTTFT  ft  gTTft  Fft  e§5  TTRTT  ftt  ^iftt  ft,  ft 

TR?Tft  Tft  ftF  fttft  eFT  TFTf  ft  TRcFT  TTFT  ftTT  TFlftlfft  ft,  -SFTT  Rift,  Rftf  fttcTT  ftt  TFTRTft 

fttftt  ft  i  grrftt,  Fen,  tft  JpTft  eft  .3tittt  ft,  grEft  gft,  Fiftt-eFftt  pt  ftt  -fttr  ?RTft 
RTiftftnftT  ftt  ft  TFraftt  ft  tftr  fftrft  fttr  Rft  tft  wft  Tftf  ft  ftt  tififff  ft  ft  ft^rn 

ft  I  ftt  TFrf  Tftf  ftlTIT  ft  fft)  ftt  5T  FcF  TITTftt  ftftRFT  ft  f^ITFft  TFT  ggft  ft,  ftt  ftt  TFFFT 
ft  ftfftrT  FTT  TFT  ft  I  ftt  Fit  FF  Belgrade  Conference  TFT  3TFT  ftRgp  ffti 
Belgrade  Conference  ftt  FFT  fttF?  FFT  Conference  ftt  FFTF  FT  gg  FTF  FTFT 
Fft  ft  FTfttr  grF,  fftrrft  ft  FTft  ft  tfift  Ftte  ftf  ft  fttr  FTte  ^  ffttt  Fft  grF 
ft,  Fft  FFHTF  gg  ft  fttT  FTlft  FFT  #T  FTF  gFF  FTF  ?fRfT  FT  ft  ftt  fttF  FlW 
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w#  ggw?  ft  ^  3#;  arnft=HT  #  t  afR  w?s  ggw?  ft  ?pr-3pr  ggwg  gfftwr  w?  wg? 

WC  '*11  Si  g#  I  gwft  ^^wiwt  Wleft  W5T  represented 3g  Conference  ft  3TT#  #  -sftT 
3g#  WIT  French  sft,  3g#  WTT  31##  31T#  ftt  I 

31W5T  eft  ft  eftg  wft  WftT  gft-gft  g?W?  ft?,  ft?  3gft?  gigft  T#t  ft  I  W§W  ^jWTTT  gfftWT 
Wi?  eigft?;  #  g#  t  fft?  wfftg  ftwWT#Wlt,  ftiggil  wfftg  W?I,  Wp  WW  I  WT  g# 
I,  ftfft?g  ft?  ft?W  3gwft  #?9T  fftwieft  ft?  ft?  31 W  wm  #,  W#ft  W?T  HW  #  Wp?  W# 
W#?  ft,  sftftgT  W#?  W#  W#?  ft,  313#fftlT  W?#  W#  Wlft  ft,  ft?  3pft?  gWM  ft  I  eft  ft 
WIW  ftft  gw?  wft  W?tf#3T  wft,  WI#  #  ft?  |,  g#-g#  ft  WTeTT  |  W#  ftftwft  W13?,  Wlft 

wiiftmi-i,  wft?  ftrw  ftp  gw?  gw?  wft  gw  wftf  iw  ft  g#  ftftft  ft  i  ftr,  ft?  eft  ?wt  # 
fftw-w  #  ft?  ##  f  wgwft '■wliii  #1  wr,  3gft?  giwft  #  gww  ft,  ft?  I  3gft  wgwft 

WW  Wg#  1 1  ftft  ftft  3#  fftgieT  #  ftp  3TIW  wfftg  WW  HW  feTT  Wfl  I,  IWW?  fttft 
Wf#  ft  3ftf  ft  3fft  ftt,  WWI-WWT  ft  I  ^nfftf  ft  wftft  31iwft?  ft?  gfftWT  wft  eRftft  ft# 
3T#ftwW,  ftftR3  3PTT  3HW  wft?  #?  gw?  W7WT  gft  g3W?  ft  3ft  wfftg  %  3?W  31#ftWeT 
WHS!  ell  ft  I  g§lft  W?l?ft  eft?  WWT  TW  gwiel  ft  g*-6lft  masses  WT  W3I  3TWT  wftf  g31T  ft? 
ftft  Wifi  ft?  gw  WTW  #  I  FT,  gf-fft#  3HWft?  WTgft  ft  3WWft  ft  eft  ffte^el  TTTTeT  W1W 

ft  i  ftt  wptft  ftt  wfftftr  w#  ft  3ftr  M  ft?  ftto  ftft  w?it  3iw  3tpt  ft#  gfftwr  WT 
ffterffterr  #ww?  gw?  fttei  w  ft  #3it  w?r  i  ftt3n  w?r  gig  fttfftg  3fg  wwwr  ft  wr? 
g?W?  ft  I  31W  wfe#  W?T  W  #3TT  ft  W?ff  -^WITI  W5I  ft,  ftfft?g  gw?  W  W#  wft 
©left  ft  %ST  |3IT  ft  I  eft  #T  gg#?  ft,  eft#  wft  gWT  WWeTT  ft,  ft#T  <3TTeTT  ft,  wfe#  ft 
W#  3TRTT  WT  f#ftt  3flT  ft  I  WT  3#fft  gTW,  f#g  TTt  ft,  ftT  TfPT  ftftft  #f 

gw  wg#  f#eigp  gft,  ftf#w  ft  w?|f#  wftr  #  ftfiw  ft  ##t  wt  311311  ftft  ffte^g 

fftwrftf  WTeT  ft,  #  #  W#  ft,  3W  Wlel)  ft  wftt  ft  I  #  ft  gw?  WIeT  ft#  #t  #  I  ft  ftft 
3W#  W?I  f#  #3W  #t  f#  fftpIWel  31TPI  WWlel  ft  gfftWT  #  WW#  ft,  3P#  ftt?T  WT  WWelT 

ft  fft-^wn  ft  1  #  ftft  cpti  ?#  ?rf  ft  ?r  gew?  #  gwM  ft#  ft  3fg  ifrewg  #t  fft? 
gw?  wft  gpw?  ft,  fftwwft  wgwf  gift  gfftwT  #  gwiftf  w?i  ft,  wtft?  ft  1  #  ?#  ?rt  ft 
ftft  gg#  gigft  wit  fft?  3nw  wriwi  ftt  writ  fft?  ftgftr  ft  wwt  g3g,  wwr  wftf,  ft  wftft 
gift  wftf  gft  giejg  ftftT,  wftffw?  wftr  #  ^w?  #ft  wftr  writ  ft,  ft#  gft  ggw?,  wft-wft 
gwieT  wgft  gw#  ftft  gg  ft  1  ^5  w#  tw#  fftgm  ft  ?ftt  wftt  gft  ftf  #?  gift  ggwft 

freedom  movement  3gft  ftt,  ftft  anti-imperialism,  anti-colonialism,  #,  '■FT  Tr 
#  3#  ft#T  ww  3nciT  wt  wftffft?  ?ftt  ft,  ft  #  iggw?  gr#  ftt,  #  I  #  gift  ftt?T  wgft 
wft  #  gw  ft  3T1WT  3#  fft?  #  ft  #eTT  1 1  3TW  ft  #  3#fft  W?TI  fft?  T3T  ft  ft 
^gjftePR'  ft^3  §jg  gg,  wftfiw?  W#  wft  ftft  ft  3gft  3llWFjr  33I#  Belgrade  Conference 
ft  I  eft  ftft  W??T  #T  3TIWFW  #  3twgf  ftftff  ft  33T#  #,  ftft  #  W?nft  ftfft  ft  W?5T  WT, 
3fft  ftftft  ft  #  W??T  WT,  ftfftrW  W¥  WTW  g#  I  fft?  gift  Conference  ft  wftft  gePWelT 
g#  3g  wwt  wt  3g#I  wwf  ft,  #  3igft,  gt  ft  3ig#  wi#  ft  1  3ftr  wft  wftt  w#ftg  g?w? 
ft  #  Weft  non-aligned  g#  ft  3flT  gpwft  ft,  #  3Tfgg  ft  #  non-aligned  ft, 
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3FI#-3IF#  TFT  #  I  TF5f  ^  ^TRT  PPsHl}  P#  PTff#$T  P#  ##,  P3S  #tff-pgp  <*>IHPI# 

#  gi,  PT#  ?TT,  #f  sTTcft  P#  3ITFT  PITPT  gpi  #  %  gpi  grpi  3IP#  TFT  PPPP  PITPT 
###  REFT  geography,  REFT  #  PT#P,  history,  present  history,  past  history 

%  p#  #,  #  tft  k  cfr  rfr  gpi  pip  %  i 

gp#  pip  %  I  %  ttcf  tjfp#  p#  if  gr#  ggn  if  fr^mpi,  sipipp  if,  if  pitip 

%  (iply'l  I  ##  PIFT  FP  P#f-PI#  3PPP#  TFT  %  ^RliFlcF  Hit'  P#  t,  FP#  judgement 

#  . 3TTP#  PT#f  P#  PT  3TTP  TIP#  FP  PTI#  P#  I,  Pig#  PTP  I,  <3TTf%T  #  3FT# 

TIP  #  P#f  PT  f##  3#  #  TIP  #  I  ##P  ?TI#  P#  P#  #  f#I  F#  pftf  iiiT  PT  3TPTPP 

3tpt#i  grpi  %  i  p#f  pgp  pi#  #  fp  grpi  p#  pt#pi  pi#  i,  tip?#  I  f# 
pgp  P#  I  #  FP  3TTP#  #TP  TIP#  t,  P#TF-P#TF  I  ?T#  #ti  P#  P#  i  #1  FP 
3TTFPI  f#mgi  #f,  FP  #  pfrf#PT  PI#  I  ##  gTPI  PI  #  f#PTTF  P  if  PI#  FT#  TFT 

f##f  if,  p  if,  -3#  gnf#  i  #f  #  ptpi  ^pipt  fp  ^p#  i  #r#  ptttjpiip  if  i  pi 

FPTTl  Constitution  pftTF  %,  3##  Constitution,  PIP  3TPFPP  Constitution  #  PPT 
fPT,  P#  #  gpi  SJP  #  OTT  TFT  PTPT I  FP#  PTTT,  FP#  ##  FP#  PT  pff  Pt#  P# 
I  ##P  31P  TFF  PI#  pi  Pf#  3##  PPTP  I  f#T#  FP#  3TTPTf  PTTTJPIIP  PF  P# 
I,  pftTF-PtfTF,  3TF#  ##5  #  |  #T,  #  #  gpi  3TTP  PFP  #  I 

31TFT-3ITFT  TIPI#  i  PFP  gf-; 3P5  i  if  pf#T  #T  P##  #T  PpT  PIP#  fippPTP 
PIT  TtPTTT,  TfTPP  # P  gf#PT  PIT  f#T#  TJ#  pgp  #TIPT#  3#  P§P  P#TT#  #  I  #ff 
PI#  TFT  i  #,  #  #f  PP#  P#,  i  PUTT  f#TTTTT  I  fippPTP  #  f#T#  gTTPTTTPT  PPP 
TFPP  P#  #  3#  PP  T3TIP  if  F#  FITIP  PFT  #  f#T  FFT-FIP  ##  I  f#  3FT  PPT 
PF  I  TTT3TtTT  #  3PP  ##  f#  W-  PTP  gg  ##PT  P  Conference  gf  #,  #  if  TTTPP 
#P  pfeTPT  PI  P#I  #  f#PP  3#  PFT  i  PIP  International  Commissions  gp#  FF 

#  3#  i  PP  g3IT  PT  FT  gpi  pff  TFT  #  f#I  #  gTPI  #  |  p#  #,  P1PP  #P  gfifFTT 
#1  FP#  Neutral  TFPT  P#g,  #1#  PIPT  #TPI  #  P#  3TRT  Plf#  I  P#  ?  FPf#T  f# 

pfi  pii  ppt  pft  grpi  Pifrr  #r  i,  pip#  ppf  #ppt  i,  ^tttt  pitptt  ^t#  ptpi  #ppt 
i  3#  iprp-g-#T  if  p#  1 1  ##  pip  i  i  #r  3fr,  pfr  #t  #  3pp  i#  #  tip# 
'3pift  3ttpt  pp  grpi  p  #p  pp  if  tffpt  #  Piff#  pp#  ptp#  pt  #,  3tp#pp  ppt  p# 

PFFP I  ##P  ^T  #  I  #  #  PP  g3P  PT  I  3TP  f#TT  PTPT  FP  P#  #  #  gTPT  P#  gTPI 
f##  cFR  cFIPP  #  #T  FFli-IFPIP  PIP  gg,  PFI  #  PTPT  #FT,  #  PP#  #  p|  I  TP3I# 

#  #  g3TT  I  #  PTP  gg  ^fp  pi#?tp  p#  pift  pitpt  pt  pp  tff  pt,  pp  ppp  ppi 

#PIPTP  PITPT  TFT  fil  PjP  FFlfT-PIPlP  P%  P#T  I  P##  PIFI  3IP  gifTP  PIIP  if  PPT 
3TP  PI#§TP  PPT  P#  I  FP#  PP#  PIFI  #T  P#  P#  #  fipp#  ##,  P#  P#r#  PIFT 

p#  pt#  i  f#r  pp  g3TT  f#  grp#  if  p#  Pi#f$TP,  f#r  pptp  if  #  gm  #f,  fp  p# 

31#  I  f#P  ppp  #  FP  PFT  31#  PFT  FTP#  P%,  P#  P#,  P#  P#,  PFT  PPI  f#  3TP 
f##T  I5:-TTIP-3ITP  P##  #  gpi  crisis  if  P#f  PFT,  3#  crisis  PP  P#PT  #  g3P  f# 
f#T  PFITSTP  gpIPT  PPT  3#  PPPT  #  Conference  gi,  PTT  PF#  #  ##  #  #  I 
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#  Conference  ftft  tiqi#  ft  ##  t  #  ddftl  ft  WRft  t,  WT  if  R#  ##, 
ft#  gi  ft  I  Conference  #  Rift  ft  R#  i  fft>  err  ERff  RSRftft  if,  RFT  ddi#  pft  ft# 
Rpft  RPR  if#  1 1  RTP  #tf#r  #R-RR  R#ft  %  #5T  ftft-ftft  RPR  R#f  R#  1 1 
rpr,  gft  sfti  $iep  Rif  |  pRft  f#  rr  rrr  r#rr  #  pp#  ft  a#  gR  sftfftR  %  f# 

RTaftR  gRT  3P  R#  RT  RRT  -3TT  Rift,  #  R  gRT  TPT,  R  RRT  7PT,  #  RRIP  FfcIT  PRT  I 

gftRrci,  PRRTR#^RftftpRTsp,  i4°5  wgtin^w  apRT 

SIT  King  of  Laos  RT  |  RRft  R#fft  f#3T  sp  j#  PRTR  gpR  RRTP  if  TPTt,  f##  R7P 
%  ft  idRIP  3PP  RftfftR  %  s[TfT  CRT  RT?R  PT  f#RT  RT  #T  %  PR  T3TT#,  PPlft  RRT 
#f  ft,  #  e§r  I  pr  Rftft,  cpfff^T  iter  rrp  %  rrr,  ftfftf  rrp  rt  rtrr  Rpf  «p  i  #r, 
aiR  TfTR  RRTR  fftRRRPT  RT  #  W  #  f#  f##  RRT  If#  ft  I  ft#  fftRRRTP  ft,  ft# 
fftRRRTR  Rft  R1RTT  SPRR  ^RTRT  I,  5Plt-TPRTR  ilft  ft  I  aTR  RTRST  fftRRRTR  RT 
Rwiddi  3PR  ft#,  RRft  PRTR  International  Commission  gap,  R#fft  RRElft  *#7 
if  R#  fftpp  1 1  #  ftftsp  Conference  if  R#f  ft,  #  rrt  if  R#  ?p  rr  RRR  RR,  RR#f 
w  %  Rif,  #er  pftftR  sff,  ftf  %  rtrr  fftRRRTR  Rft  gRigR#  rr#  #,  p#fft  ftTjr 
fftTRT,  RR#  RTR  if  'h-We  3TT#  I  #  as  a  successor  government  $d#l  R#T  eprp 

sit  i  RprgRT,  g#rft  R#  #337  fftrp  RrffrrR  i  gf,  pr#  rtr  REpf  <£  fftEppR  r$t,  eft 
ftft  #  RPT  Saigon  ft,  #ftR  RRRft  ft?|T  R#fft  Rift  f#RT  1 1  R#RT  ft  f#  RR#  PTR-# 
R77  Rft,  #  RTR  R#  #RT  RR  RRRP  RT  |  RR  pTR-gTR  EfRft  |,  fcRT  ft  api#  gftfpft 
ap#  t  f#  if  pft  -3TT#  i,  EpftfRR  ifrTT  cfjB  TtSRSRR  ERRfl  |  #7,  R  cRgr  gR  EJRR  Ri^- 
cRBT#  RIRSRt  ERgT gRT#,  #  g^ifR  #  «RTT  Tfl  | eRRERT f% Epp  RcURt#  i  #R# 
^R^RIRTR#gf  MtlR %,  RR# RRWTf  if,  # RR# RR  #  cjf  rrer! 
RRTi  I  cRfi  REITR,  #ffRT  RETIR  i,  ERf#  RigRT  #  SRti  RR  R#  #  Riff  f  |  afR  #T  <94IR 
%  if  SR  f#  RR#  RTR  RFT  RR^  E|fr  %  i  f#  R>4i?TR  Rif  function  cRf,  cr41?TR  r#< 
f#RTR#l  ?R%  #  ##f  SRI  icRR  Rif  RT##RI 

#  TRjf  f#  %  RR  RTcf  gi,  RRft  RTR  %,  RRI#  %,  f#T  #R  #  I  RR  fRcfc  RPI 
Rf  Rif  I  f#  ^ff  RR  Rlt  R#f%  R^f  Eft  EP  ffi  RREft  Eft,  ftfcR  ftp  #  tTER  REST 
f#RT  TFT  #T  RRRR  gRT,  #T  ^3  RER-g#  Eft  R5RT  f#RRf  i  gi  I  #  ft  RE#  RIR 
i  I  RR  ft  RREft  RRFR  sftf,  irr  ftft  RTRft  ^R  ft  cR^r  $R,  RFf  #  Rteldlft  ft 
tjlflftlt  ft  dlft  d<fl4  sff  I  ft  HlglrfRIEft  sff  fi-gRilR  eft  rr,  RREft  rr  ft,gni $3  ERTRT 
Rftrg  ft  I  Rf  ftf  TTER  R#R  RTR  ftf  Efftffftl  ftf  RPJ#  Rlftf  ftf  ft?!  ERT#  R#  ft?T 
fftpR  RRT  Sir  aPfRlft  ft  affr  ^R  RR  RSR  dfftdd  tTER  RRR  EgR  Rlftl  ft  #  R#  RRR 
RR#  RT#  ft  1  ft  if  RR  ft  ?R  RIR  ft  dSI  IRRIR  SR  fft;  fg^^dN  eft  rrp  ft  ttep 
ft#RJ?TR  ft§T  gRT  fftj  RR  Egfft#ftr  ftTR  R^R  PR  fftft  R#  moratorium,  R#fft  ERpr 
ft  I  gR#  R#  RRT  I?  RR  ft  sgfftpftftr  #R  ft  $R  fftft,  #  ?R#  R#  gR  #f 
ftsRT  RTfft  #i##ERTTgri,  ERrgcpriafftft  ppft  rtr  pftRpft  i  i  ftft  ebpt 
Rdft-ft  #  appeft  TTR^TRfftf  i,  RlfERRT  ft  i  fftj  Rf  5PTR  ft#RJ§TR  ft  sp,  ft  gft  #EP 
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lifter  R$f  RTR,  giPlR  TTTR-3TTR  Rfgt  §R  ^rgt  %  foRT  STT  RftT  Rpft  RTT  % 
^wrf^R  tpR  RTRt  RT  RFTt  RT  gritR^TR,  RpPt-Rt  R#t  RFTt  RT I  RRT  RTR  RT  fgl 
RR  RRR  moratorium  SJT  %  moratorium  FET  FT  RT  RRt  RTTf  d<T  RT  FT  ■dUE 
fgl  FTTRTt  WT  RTT  pRT  R#R  ^  pET  g  pTR  RTT%  RTpg  I  Tit  FRp 

g3TtT?J$TR  g?T  PERT  RT  fcfj  moratorium  RTp  TT?  oftT  Plgt  Tpgt  RTtf  treaty  Ft  RFf, 
gRFRTRT  FR  FT  MRRT  fg  R  Ft  Tu^-RI  PTR  Rt  3TRR  g,  <51Pbd  RR  RRR  RRT  Ft  I  3TR 
%  RTRt  Hl't  PlRTTR%  fg>  RR  %  Rt  RTT  iddl,  RR  %  PERT,  RRR  fg>RI,  FRg  RRRp  Pl-Rl 
Rp|  RR  RR  g  ERR  RIR  Rp  FR^R  FR  RgT  Rp  3ttT  #R  Pt  RRR  RTR  Rp  ^ftT 
RRTgrtt  Tp  <t<sll-<t<gl  dttcl  REt  TERR  TRp  ET,  %  Rid  gft  REFT  ET  R^t  Tu4i  I  FT,  RFpr 
RTFT  treaty  Ft*ff  Rif^R,  g%  RTFT  RRT  treaty  Ftgt  RlflR,  FR  ETFg  t  treaty  %  f^Trft 
RTgt  Ft,  RET  ER  TtRT  g  Ft  Rig,  ER  TtE  g  Ft  I  ggEE  g  RTFET  fgl  RE  RRT  treaty 
R  Ft  ?ft  FR  RTRf  lg  Rig,  Fg  fsfRgE  ggT  Rig  P 1  EE  EET  EFT  ETp  Egg,  Et  ETE 
Egg,  g  M  gRT  %  gfgTE  TIR  g  I  fgl  g  #R  EREt  TgR  PlFIEd  RRR  I,  -^pErlRtT 
%TR  #T  R^f  #tt  ElfigR  tglgt  Eg  Egf  ETTET  ETftR  |  EET  treaty  g  E^  gr  EETp 
g  Rt  TTE  ERR  g  g  E  ig  tET  FR  ETEt  RTg,  EE  RRR  dR>  gt  Ft  I  EE  FR  g  Rt  RTRR 
g,  ETE  gg  RET  RTR  gRT  ETTP  %  ETE  ERg  EtFT  I  g  Egt  fgl  Et  g  ETFRT  f  Et  ETE  T# 
I,  gfgTR-  g  fgETE  g  EEET  RTR  Elgt  fgr  EERg  EETEE  %  FR  R#  RTF%  I  T^E  FRTtt 
TIR  I,  RRP  RFTRR  RT  R^  RRTR  R#  I,  FRp  RR#  Rttt  P  RIRRR  flRT-RR  %  Rt 
ftiT  %  tests  fRR  1  RTRtt  FRRT  fcRT,  RRp  ’tt  RIFT  RT^  PP,  Mr  Khrushchev  %  I 

rrrMiREri  Rt  P I  FR  RR  R%  gTRtt  P  Rt  RRRt  R?t3ff  #R  |  %  ft  RRR  RRTR 
FTRTt  RTt  l-RITt  ^^RpTT  %TR,  FT  RRF  PERT  1 1  P  R^f  RTRRT,  RTRRT  f  #, 

(SRId  t  PTT  f%  RTT  P  Rl'El  RRTR,  RFRf  FR  ’gRp  ?t  FR^  RRTR  RF  T^  f  PE 
Rift  I  RRftRT  P  RRTR  RF  Tp  ?t,  RRRtt  §^|RR  P,  RTTt,  RRfiRT  #3?r  Rpft  RT  fitRTR  Rt 
#3ftRR  P  TFRT  I,  #T  RpIRT  Rtt  RTR  R^f  TtTRp  I  RTR  Rt  TTRFTTt  I  FTT^  tests  RiPt 
%  RRT  FRR  FtRT  RTTRT,  rM  R4t  RTR  PlRlM,  gR%R  I  RRT  FPrRTT  PlTT  RlP,  RT 
RTtP  RTRTt,  RTRpt  RTRRT  RFlP  RTRTt  I  Rt  Rpt  ctTRp  RTTRT  RtftRT  international  politics 
RT  RT  FTTTRt  RT  RRT  FtRT  I,  FT  gTRT  P  RtT  FTTRT  RT,  Rt  FTT  fliTR  ^t  RlP  gTRRpRE 

RTRt  Riff  RFT,  ^tPPrT  RT  RTF  TFT  1 3TTRP 1 1  #T  P  Rt  PP  RRppR  Rtt  RTRf 
RTf  RTFT  TtfPrR  3TTTTRT  RRppR  RT,  FMlPh  RFT  ftTRt  TTIR-3TTR  fpR  TFT  gdl^F  T%Rg 
P,  RTTRT  RTRT  R3I  TRRT  gTRRpIRT  RFIT  tt,  pTttFf  %  R3T  TRRR  RT,  organisations 
RttTF,  TV,  RFf-RTFr  P  RRT  ^T  RRT  Rltf  |f ,  TTRFTTRT  eft  TTR^  #R  RgR  ^5  FRTft 
•it Id,  RlMt  T3Ttr  TTETF  TITp  RgTT  ^T  ^tT  RT  R  Rtf  Ft ,  P  Rt  P  R^  R^t  TTRTRT  I  RFTggT, 
dust  -3ftT  cgIT  dH&l  tRT  P  RRT  41^1  P,  RRT  RFTTRRR  RTR  RRT  TftTRRR  RTR  ^  <3ftT 
P  RTt#  RTTf  Rff  |  tPgTRR  ip  Rt  TTRTTT  RTft  etW  P  P#  Rt  3TPPRT  P  RT  Rt  TTT 
P  I  3TTTTRT  FTTRt  TfFT  TTtT,  Rldl  RTR  <dlJl  g  *t<l  RRRR  P  TTFRT  RRg  TTIR  RIFT 
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t  FIFT  2TT  FTP#  FFT  #  Fit  t  afk  RFI  ?F?TT  welcome  =RT,  TFFTF  FIFt  t  I  FI# 
#,  F#  #,  FlkTFTO  if,  Los  Angeles  t,  F#-F#  t  FFT  I  cfr  FT?  t  I,  #  ^5T 
t  ##*!#?#,  tf#?Fj?f#^WH  FTTFTF,  Fj3  #?  FT?  ?Tft  i|?  TFT  I  FT#  peace 
%  FIT?  %  I  afk  ^f#  Ft  #  FT?  wfe  F#  aTT?  #?  FT#t  I  Flk?  T#  Ft?  Fit  f# 
??#  if  FIT#  #  I  ^5##  if,  ?FT  ?ij?T  ??#  TTT?t  an  FIFT  FT  f#  #  t  peace  ?t 
Fit  FFFT  1 1  Ft  TFT??  f#FT  I 

•3TF  FTFF  3TI?  t#  f#  fj##  ?TFT  t  FF  t  F#  FT,  FT?  §TFT  t  FT  ^JFI#  #F 
t,  -FTT#  tk  t  W  Fit?  T?t  T%F  t  Fi?T  f#t  t  FFITFt  FI  tit  3FTT?  FFlt  # 
Mn,  underground  shelters,  nuclear  war  #  PsMI'-t,  1 F  Ft  I??  f,  TOT  Fit  FTTFT  I 
a???  Ft  FFT  FFI  t  TIW  |  TO#  FT#  f#ITTF?  FT?  ?#  ##  I  ?tt  f#TTIF?  Ft  FFltf 
t  f#  FF  tk  ?t  FTP#  F#  FFT  t  aiTF#  ?#  TfFT  #  Flt?T,  blast  t,  FF  FFF  ?# 
#?T  aTFT  3TT?  shelter  1 1  <##?  FfFT  F>?  FFI  FFT  %t  T#t,  FFI  3PTt  ft?  t,  t 
TO  t  F#  3TTFT  aflT  FF  FT#  tlFT#  Ft  F#  FF  FIFFT  FTTFT  Ft  afk  ##ff  ujFdtl# 
FTkF  FF  I  FIS  tift  ap#F  FTTf  #  T#  f  afk  t  ?FT  ftFIFFT  t,  #?  FTOlt  t  3Tltf 
??#,  Firtt  ??#  I  Ft  t  FF  Fit  1 1  F#  FFI  FTFT  t  FFT  FT,  t  Fit  s#,  3fk  ## 
t  ftw  t,  <§?  #fk?  t  f??T  Mr  Macmillan  t,  f#T  tfkr  t  F#  airport  t  Fj? 
Ministers  FIT  Ft  t,  FFt  Fit  ??  Geneva  t,  Geneva  Conference  t  Ft-Ff  FT? 

t  at##?,  #fk?  ftftft,  #I?t  #  gwt,  Ft  ant  tt?k  ff#,  ftf#  t  #  #  ant 
t  atk  Russians  #  ant  t,  UFt  Fit  FTT%  t  FT?  FF  FF#  FT^F  g?  I52 

FT??  arttF  t  gtkTT  Ft  I  ?FT  FFT  t  Ft  FltlT  t,  wrfk^T  FT  ?FT  #t  f#  ??# 
F  ft  atk  gF#  FFT  t  FT  t  FT  Ft  Fit#  ^  |  FF#  ttt  FT??  #t  FT#  Ft  f# 
FI?#  Ft  FFT  t  Fit  I  FFT  F#  t#TT  FFT  antfk  t  #F?T  #  I  t?  TFIT?  t  f#  F# 
FFI  Fft?  FIT  TTFITT  t  F?t  #  ^phlF#  t  FF  FST  t  afk  ?TTFF  FI#  TRFT  klFIF 
ant  FF#  #FFT  Firt  FF  I  Ft  t  Ft  tt  aTN#t  fFtt  t?T  Ft  ik  FTFT  Fit  Ft  I  F# 
3TFT  FkT  tt  afk  alFFT  ?F  FF  #t  §F  I  election  Ftk?  #  kwttt  1 1  ftF$H 
#  candidates  Ft  FTk?  I  aTFF  F#  ant  #,  t  20  FktlF  Ft  t|fi  F#  afk 
F|FF  #  FF-%?  #t  FTF  FlftFltt  ?JF  #  T#  tf  1 1  aiTFT  afk  F|F  Tlk  Motions  t 
Adjournment#  I  ?FI  Ft  FFFF  FT,  t  ?Fk  FT?F  FF  afk  tttt  ?FFt  FF,'3  FFI  Ft 
FTOTFTF  aff4  afk  #tF-#kT  I  Ft  F#  FFI  t  F?FTTf  FF  F1FFT  t,  Ft  FF  FFF  Fp5 
FTsTFT  FFTF  t  Rdl  I  Ft  Fett  t  FFTF  tFT  FT,  Motion  3ITFT  FT  I  f#T  1jt  FTTTftF 
t  Flf#FIF  t  F1FFT  FT,  Ftttk  t  FTf#FTF,  tt  F?t  ^t  t,  tf#F  FTTTftF  t  F# 
FF|F  t,  FpJ  tt  f#TT  FFTF  afk  f#T  FF  ?3F  f#  F1F  t  ?F  FT  F?F  #tt  I  afk  f#T 


52.  See  items  21 1,  217  and  218. 

53.  See  items  275-277. 

54.  Arrest  of  Lt.  Col.  GL.  Bhattacharyya  on  4  April,  see  items  278  and  280. 
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ElE#  i  %  EE  TTRT  %  W  Et#  Re^ET  Ei  FE  i  Ep  EFE  Ft,  ##E  REE  FT  FpF 
ERIE  #EIEET  if,  5®RR  W  E#ET  FR#  Elf  if,  ElfibEld  RET 1 1  #T  i#  TTtET  f# 
EF#  %  W  EE  f#  #<#  Ei  ETTJE  Ft  R#  #  EFE  if  RTTET#  Ft,  ERIE  FE#  % 
EFE  i  •SmftT  ERE  R#  |  #T  Ttif^R  F#  RRTE  RE  i  TDEEET  if  if  RE  %T  RT  RERT 

,  , 

FE  ET  RTf#  I  ETFR  #  ETE#  FE#  RcE  3TF#RE  TTs#  I,  Wt  Eli  F,  #ReE 
FfR#t#T#RTE§^t#Fi#T  4lch-HI  ReE  #t,  Ftf#ITT  ReE  #t  I,  ##E 
f#T  it  cgS  RTE  #  TERf  FE#  #TRE  S#  t  #  <§8  RTf#RT7T  %  ^ERT  RF  #  1 1  % 
RFET  %  FRTT-#  FRIT  #E RERT  F##  RE  f#RT  I,  it  #  R# E#  E#  TT3ET  I  Elf#EI 
E  I  %  FE  RE#  if,  #E#  RE#  if  R1R-' R1R  REF  #E-#E  RfE  RE#  eE  I,  Ee#TF 
RF  #f#R  RT  Rt  Rp  rE#T  3RR,  EFTF  rE  ###  E,  EFT?  #  ETEETE  I  E  ETE  FETRTT 
I  #  RRT  E^F  FETT  it  RFTTF  FETT  E#  FETT  3#  ^RTRRR  #EF  FETT  #  FIET  I, 
E#F-EEF  #  #T#T  if  1 1  ER  RFT  R#  ##  #  #?#  I E#,  R  Et#  I  #f#E  ERTEtTF 
Ri  |,  IE#  #T  #E  #  I  FE  EE#  if  FE#  ETE#  RFT  ERIE  E  ET,  E  #  f#  FE  FE 
TRFE  ^  EE#  EIRE  EEfE  R#  I  f#T  Rt  REE  FEET I  FE#  RTRRT  %  FRlE,  RRTE 
FE#  f#  EFE  RRT  fETE#  #  f#R  eg®  RR  #  FTP#  EERE  E  EE  E#,  REE  -3ftT  ^RRTR 
Ft  I  EE  Rt  'it  RFT  FE  E5RE  vioift  ¥  vJd<i  it^  RET  chain  ETEET  Rtt  Flit  ETftE,  Rlii 
EEf  RRt  %  Fif  ERTE  ETRit  R#  RFT  E3i  t,  Riif  ^RiERR  ET,  RE  ERIE  ETEfiRf 
R?f  RRF  Ft  Fif  FRR  ETRit  mobilise  RR%  Eft  I,  ^Tsrlf^E  REF,  Rt  EERTt  ETEH 
iR  E^,  feET  E^,  fiRT  ER),  ERT-ERi  #E  iRit  Ft#  I,  RFT  Rt  ^  fiERT  #  E#, 
ETI^  feRRR  it  E#  I  RFT,  FR  #R  iR#  I,  EETRT  #t#  ETETR  #,  RE#  TFE-EFE 
Rif  FT  #R  I  Et  Fi,  EtT  iR%  #  Eft#  RREtt  'jf^TRT  communications  E#,  EF# 
FE  RET  #  ^  EftT  REEit  REi  ETRRtt  Rft  REi  if,  frf#E  RJE  Rp5  dl#l  ^  I  FRT^ 
RFTR  #  EjRET,  R^E  EgETET,  Fi  R%  E  R%  Rt  FRT^  RFTR  Fi  fi#,  FEi  f#E» 
EE  #  ffTE  ETER  #  RT%  #t,  E#  I,  #E  t  #T  RR#t  EE#  Fi  ERR  fi#  ETETE  # 
RTi  Ri,  R#ff#  RET  ETETE  #  E#  RT  ER#  i  RttT  RFTR  ##E  fiFTRE  TR?tf  Eft  ETE 
%  I  TREf,  iE  EEER  FR#  RFTR  RE  RFT  function  RRET,  EF#  R#  FEtf  FR#  RFTR 
RTRT  it  Ft  Ei,  E#  RFTR,  ##E  f#T  it  I  #  RFT  FE  EE#  i  EF#  RET  E?  i  ## 
RR#t,  #T  T3T#  RRRTTR  i  E#,  ETf  ETFR  ET  #T  RR#t  ETR#t  #t  I  ETti  I  ^f#  FETE 
TRITE  RT  f#  EPJ#  Ei#  EF#  RE#  #  ^TE  I,  FT#  I,  PWD  RftTF  #,  EERTT  it 
FEi,  FERE  #  #t#  #TRTE  f#RT,  PWD  #  ERR  #t  I  R#-R#t  #T  #  ETfilHI 
PWD  RE  RT  FT#  #R#  RRE  i  FE  FE#t  ^E  RE  #  I,  EFJ#  ##f#  i  #T 
TTTE-FTTR  RTE  i  %  R#  i  Fi  I  #  FE%  FERi  #-RTf  RTE  RE  3FETRT  TEETRT,  i  FETE 
EFET  E#IE  RT  #T  #  FTRET  Ft  EET  1 1  #R  i  ETR-®:  E#i  #t  #  Ft  E# 
#  R#ff#  FElf  ETE  RE#  RFTR  E#  i  #  ETETE  #  R#  I  E#  FE  EE  #  E#  R#ff# 
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m  Rer  ?r#  rt^trt  %  %  rt#  er#  I  rr  tee  f#  tts#  r  #  ’jMr  R,  ret  tee  f# 

REE  RRlR  RR  THEFT  '■ft  %  RTET  HfHT  I  ?R#  R?TR  R,  5T  #51 1 

Rf,  afR  RTR  7f#R  f#  RFT  #f  ddR-dld  ?H  RE#  #,  Rf  f#  RhT  RR  aTTETf  RI5T 
f#  aTTETftT  %  #RF  IRTT  Rfe  ET  ft,  H#  aiERE  ERIE  TEE  e|h  REf  f ,  Rf  Rf  TfTTT 
#ff  t  did)  3#,  -3TnT  did  R1E  REf,  ETEEHE  Rf  $Pd6l  rR  eR$TFT  #,  EFT  RR  rR 

f#EEH  #  ariER#  RRrR  rR  rri  R  i  R  an#  f  eei#  R  riR  re,  Rf#E  aw  R 
rett  rR  erf  %  et  Rf  et®  Rf  #,  ijR  eeeR  fREEiff  #rff  f  ttttt  R  i  f#  rt# 

SEE  RETT  I,  TTK#  ETT  ERE  Rdf  Rf  #1#  RETf  f  I  Rf  ^jR  JR  aTTERf  RR  REf  % 
FEElf  ddddl  W  I  RER-RER  |  Rf  E7R  f#  FElR  TITER  REM  f#jR  ?eRe  Rf  RTTT 
§q,  #f-Rf  E7TT  fq,  cp  RR  #  5-3TT  RE  R  R  TOU  EEeR  W  EET 1 1  EfR  Rf  FE 
EH  Rf  R,  ?TtR  EF#  FE  RTT,  R  #  TTTFF  R  RETEte  ETTET  I  ?TT  RRf  R  E#  affr  EF# 
FeR  North  East  Frontier  Agency  R  CRTE  f#IT  9TT  EEff#  FET7T  ^ITR  W,  EFT  ssnn 
TfTTTT  1 1  afR  sejrtR  FTlR  5#  TETEET  jaTT,  afR  NEFAEff  Rf  RfET  I,  Rf  EE#  EFTf^ 
T#  I  EFT  aTFRT  RE>  R1E  g-n  ft  ttrt  HTE  re  Longju,  fR#  T^E  RRt  et  w  d<ea  % 
Rf-RfE  Rtd  FE  RTF,  RET  RffRRf  EE  RERTT  §an  ET,  afR  E#f  E#  Re#  Rtd  R  I  Rf 
EFT  TTT  FER  TJIT  f#ET  Rf#E  FEEfRfEE#R,  FEE#^^^^  d^ERf 
E7FF  Rf  f#  Rf  5TIR  RRr  #t  TR5T  I  afR  Rrrt  R?#  R# 

programme  R3T,  R#  R  RS3I  SRRTT,  afR  RcfRte  ^rrr,  Rt  RRR  SFP#  SEIRRI# 
I,  Rf#  gRtR  R,  cRP#  RT#t  I  Rf#T  5^  I,  RTRTR  RRT  RrR  R  #R5,  afR  RRrR 
^  RTR  q^RT  I  RRffR  Rt  Rf  cg!5  ^R  cfRRT  I  Rt  RcF  RrtR  R  afR  RRFR  R  cFRTT  RpTT 
|l,  RyR  #  Id ",  Rl  r#  Rrt  I 

aRr  RcfRte  fR  SERPT  RR  #  t,  R§R  Rsb#Rt  PlR  f#R  I  rR  d^aiy  #f  RRR  I 

5#  5RR  R  RtRf  RRff  R  Rjs  rR  RrRRr  apiR  f#R  1 1  Rr  r§r  ^jki  3rt  r^R  rt 
RRIRT  R# % RT  ■JRIRT RRt-R Rid  aiRf  «R  rR,  RTR  Rid,  W-  Rid,  RRi-aTTSI  RRF  aRRR 
RRTRT,  RRR  IRrIT  R#fR,  ?R  RTRRE  J3RRT 1 1  #  RRR  RrRRR  RRtR  R  R#fR  rM 
cF^jti  Rcbsl  Rld~l  R  R#  (Rri,  R  rrt  rt  rrrtt  I  f#  ire  rrs?  teisl  R  Rf  anR  rs# 
#  Rs  rR  an#  #,  Rr  Rt,  riRRi-rret-#  anrRt,  Rr  rt#  RtR-RtR  rrt  arar 
I  RRcET,  #  Rf#R  RlR  qrRf#  RR  R  RR31T  R#,  RRT  fRT-RRT  R  RT  RR#  I  afiR  R)R, 
frR  RrRRr  rr#  sgt 3  anR  R  Rid  f? ,  R  rrr  irr  f  i 

Rf  aidd  ret  a^RiRR  «gRl  %,  rrrr  R  rrrt,  Rf  R  rR  f#  rRIR  ^rtrt 
RisR  f#R,  RgR  RjR,  RfdE  R  f#  RRRff  RrR  TfRR  RUR  |  I  R  aidRl  ret  Rf  R  %  f# 
3RRT  RRRR  RRRT  R  RRT  TETR  RTRR  rR  fRt'TTRT  ft,  RRTR  TR#  f#  |R  RR  a#  5RRT 
Rlfltr,  ER  rt^R  I,  Rf  rrR  rR  #tfR?T  RRR  t  aflr  RRRT  ?R  RETRT  SRRT  I,  ?R  REER 
RRTRT  %,  RRR  aTFf  R  RRRR  $dMi  R,  doa  RERT  R  I  ?TT  RT  3EiffR,  apff  $Rl"f  Defence 
Minister  R  ?TTRR  d<R  R,  f#  "^Ri#  R  RR5  RiET  SIT  aflT  RRR  RR  Rf  SfHRlH  ddl 

apfRiR  R  affr  affr  Rf#  R  Rf,  Rf  ret  rrRR  r#1  sfi  Rf  Ret?  anR  tt#  sjf  i  utt 
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context  #  2TTT  ^R^M,  Tt  vi##  TTFT,  ^"iFl  TTT  RT  IT#  TFl  #t  ^FT 
F##  TTFTf#TFT#T#TTT§3TT##T^  TFfT  T#,  Tf#T  TFT  TTF  ##  posts 
TTF  T#  t  ##  TFT  #t i  T#  #T#  hostilities  T#  Ft  1#  1 1  RtI  f#  hostilities 

%  fft  ttfuft  Ri  ttff  oftr  ttf  t?t#  tft  #  fett  tt  tft-t#  w#  ftf-ftf  tt# 

I  %  ^r  %  I  j#K  FT#  TTFT  f#  TFT  TTf  T#  TFDT  TFT  TFT  TFT  F  FT  TTT,  #f#T 
T#f#  aggression  f#TT  #,  tIPi#  %  T#  Fcp-3TUT  TTTTIFT  TTTT  FFT  T*T  TUT  #  TTI 
g3TT  RFT  TTT  T#  TFT  Tl  T1FJT  TT  I55  #  #  f#T§T  FT#  TTT  I,  TFT  ##  TFT  T?Uf 
#FT  #  #  I  #1#  Tt  ^3  f  FFTT  TFT,  TTFftFT  TFT,  #FT  TFT,  FRIT  #FTtTT  t  #FT  gtT 
T#  TTF#  TT  TTT  ^TTTT  FRlt  t,  ##  TTT  TTH  %  #  TIFT  3TTF7  Fit  TTT  ^TIFT  t,  3TTT 
Tf#  3TTF#  ^TTFT  f,  FTT  TTF  Ft  build  up  FlFTT  1 1  #  T#  TTTTT  TFT  TT  TTF  TTT  F 
<?iRTH  TTfftpT  %  f#  T#  Vbi#  T#  1?  I 

3TTFT  FT  T  TFJT  ##  FFTT  I  f#  FTTT  #  TTTTT  I  #  TTTTTT  t  TTyPT  TFT  TT-TTT 
TFJ#  T#TT  Tt  #  t  f#  FR#  patrols  TT#  t  #F  patrols  report  TT#  t  f#  #  §3TT 

I I  FFTT  TUT  TT  TFTF,  #  TT  FTTT  TFT  IFF  TTTTT  I,  FFFFT  WF  FT#  TFT  #TF  fTFT 
fFFFTT  #  TT#  #tf  #-F#  TFIT  §q,  TT  TFT  TT,  TTF  TT  ^pFT  TT,  TTF  TT  TFT  TT, 
##-##  TTF  #  FT#  TUT  Ft#  F  TFT  f#  TfFT-TTTET  TIT#,  TTTFT  TIT#  F#  TTF 
TTT)  huts  TTT#  #,  FEfPTtT  JjVblT  TTT#  ^  FT#Tt  #  T#  ^FT  T#  #  f#T>  FTT 
f#FT  #T  I  FTTFT  TFT  Tt  TFFT  I  TFT#  TIFT  #  I,  TTFT  #  TTTT  T^F  T^TF-FTtFTF  #TT 
#TT,  TFT#  #TT  ^F  FTTT  #  TFT  IFF  patrol  party  I  FFFt  TTTT  T#  I  Well,  I  am 
nearly  finished. 

[Translation  begins: 

Comrades, 

I  would  like  to  apologise  for  the  fact  that  the  meeting  fixed  for  the  20th  could 
not  take  place.  It  was  due  in  part  to  my  bad  throat — even  now  it  has  not  settled 
down  completely — and  in  part  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  arriving  that  day 
when  we  had  to  go  to  Palam.  So  you  will  forgive  me. 

Now  generally  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  Party,  I  say  something  of  general 
or  special  interest.  I  returned  to  India  on  the  20th.  I  went  to  the  United  States 


55.  In  fact  in  Washington  after  meeting  Kennedy,  Krishna  Menon  replied  thus  to  reporters’ 
questions  on  India-China  relations:  “There  are  differences  between  us,  there  are  Chinese 
elements  on  part  of  our  territory.  There  is  no  active  hostility.”  On  Chinese  incursions  into 
Indian  territory,  Menon  said:  “he  knew  only  what  was  in  the  Press  reports  today,  but 
observed  that  it  was  unlikely  that  there  could  have  been  any  new  movements  in  the 
border  areas  because  of  the  weather. . .  .The  region  in  question  was  at  a  height  of  about  1 7, 
000  feet  and  you  do  not  need  armies  there.”  See  The  Hindu ,  22  November  1961,  p.  1  cols 
2  and  3. 
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and  Mexico  etc.56  Now  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  the  result  of  my  visit 
was.  It  is  my  feeling  and  that  of  some  others  too  that  it  made  a  good  impression 
on  both  the  countries.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  Mexico  though  I  have  wanted  to 
go  there  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  this  was  my  first  visit  not  only  to  Mexico  but 
to  Latin  America  itself.  Latin  America  is  playing  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  world  affairs.  So  it  was  not  good  that  our  relations  with  them  were  a  little 
strained — not  strained  perhaps,  but  not  very  close  either.  We  do  have  relations 
with  them  because  in  many  respects  Latin  America  is  similar  to  our  country  in 
their  views  and  other  things  too.  So  it  was  good  that  I  went  there  and  met 
people,  both  from  their  Government  and  the  public.  Even  their  faces  reminded 
me  of  India  because  their  complexion  etc.  is  not  very  different  from  ours  and 
in  Mexico,  there  is  very  little  racial  discrimination  on  grounds  of  colour.  Their 
local  population  and  the  Spaniards  who  came  later  have  mingled  through 
intermarriage  etc.  Very  few  people  can  claim  to  be  pure  Spaniards. 

Anyhow,  this  is  a  superficial  thing.  Mexico’s  policy  has  been  in  the  last 
few  years — I  would  say  in  the  last  twenty-five  to  thirty  years — rather  akin  to 
our  own  present  policy.  They  also  have  a  mixed  economy,  the  public  sector  is 
expanding  rapidly,  and  the  question  of  oil  which  is  arising  in  India  now,  has 
been  solved  to  some  extent  in  Mexico.  Therefore,  there  are  many  things  from 
which  we  can  learn.  I  rather  liked  the  system  of  education  and  healthcare  that 
they  have  adopted. 

And  what  more  can  I  say?  There  is  a  very  delicate  mental  climate  prevailing 
in  the  United  States  these  days.  They  have  become  extremely  sensitive.  They 
(  panic  easily  and  try  to  make  a  show  of  force.  As  a  result  they  have  tended  to 
give  way  to  anger  very  quickly,  especially  in  the  last  few  months.  You  must 
remember  that  most  of  the  big  newspapers  there  often  help  the  Republican 
Party,  and  though  they  call  themselves  independent,  they  have  absolutely  no 
sympathy  with  or  leanings  towards  the  administration.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
always  do  propaganda  against  the  government,  but  their  leanings  are  the  other 
way.  And  their  Constitution  is  a  Presidential  one.  It  gives  the  President  a  great 
deal  of  powers.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  Congress  is  independent  and  can 
easily  put  a  brake  on  the  President’s  orders.  So  the  President  has  to  tread  very 
warily  and  get  things  through  the  Congress  by  explaining  things  carefully.  They 
have  a  Cabinet — you  must  have  read  their  names — Secretary  of  State,  for 
foreign  affairs,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  etc.  As  a  Cabinet  of  a  great  power, 
their  responsibilities  are  great.  But  the  judiciary  is  also  totally  separate  and 
often  the  relations  between  the  Congress  and  the  President  and  the  judiciary 


56.  See  fn  47  in  this  section. 
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have  to  maintain  a  delicate  balance.  Then  the  Pentagon — the  offices  of  the 
Defence  Forces — exercises  a  great  deal  of  influence.  It  gained  in  power  and 
prestige  during  the  last  War  and  as  their  military  strength  increases,  their  influence 
also  increases.  These  days,  there  is  a  general  there  who  is  doing  propaganda 
openly  among  the  armed  forces,  not  against  the  President  perhaps,  but  against 
the  Democratic  Party  and  accusing  well-known  figures  like  Mrs  Roosevelt  and 
others  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  being  Communists.  There  was  an  inquiry. 
Someone  from  the  Congress  conducted  the  inquiry  but  there  was  some  criticism 
and  he  resigned  or  was  thrown  out  or  something.  Anyhow,  now  he  is  coming 
into  the  field  to  work  against  the  government.  For  a  long  time  now  Communism 
has  been  a  dirty  word.  You  may  remember  that  about  five  to  seven  years  ago 
there  was  a  gentleman  called  Senator  McCarthy.57  He  had  levelled  the  charge 
of  Communist  leanings  against  hundreds  of  high  officials  in  the  diplomatic 
service  and  others,  and  had  many  of  them  thrown  out.  Anyhow,  gradually  the 
whole  thing  died  down  and  Senator  McCarthy  was  somehow  appeased.  He  is 
dead  now.58 

So,  there  is  always  some  attempt  afoot  to  create  such  an  atmosphere.  So 
much  so  that  it  affected  American  foreign  policy  and  the  officers  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  do  not  express  their  opinions  freely  lest  they  should  be  hauled 
up  in  front  of  an  enquiry  committee.  As  I  mentioned  just  now,  this  general,  I 
think  his  name  is  Walker,59  is  going  about  all  over  the  country  saying,  as  he  said 
he  would,  that  many  people  in  the  American  Government  have  communist 
leanings.  Now,  the  atmosphere  is  such  that  people  lose  confidence  in  any 
individual  about  whom  such  a  thing  is  said  because  there  are  very  few 
Communists  in  America,  with  the  result  that  anyone  with  slightly  independent 
views  is  immediately  dubbed  a  Communist.  This  is  one  problem. 

So,  as  I  said,  the  Pentagon — that  is  the  department  of  Defence — exercises 
a  great  deal  of  influence.  The  fourth  organisation  which  is  very  powerful  there 
is  perhaps  the  CIA,  that  is,  the  department  of  external  intelligence.  The  United 
States  is  a  great  power  and  has  innumerable  dealings  with  other  countries  and 
enormous  sums  of  money  are  spent  from  these  secret  funds.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  no  need  to  consult  anyone  to  spend  these  secret  funds  and  they  are 
used  a  good  deal  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy  also.  This  has  created  a  great  stir 
there  and  many  books  have  been  written  by  Americans,  novels  etc.  showing 
what  the  role  of  the  secret  service  has  been  in  American  foreign  policy.  They 


57.  See  fn  48  in  this  section. 

58.  See  fn  49  in  this  section. 

59.  See  fn  50  in  this  section. 
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make  a  great  deal  of  difference  by  helping  some  countries  with  money.  All 
these  things  are  there.  I  am  trying  to  show  you  how  the  different  departments 
of  government  pull  in  different  directions.  Now  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
feeling  against  President  Kennedy  because,  being  young,  he  is  a  man  of  extremely 
independent  views. 

Well,  now  apart  from  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  President  Kennedy  has 
some  top  class  people  as  advisers,  most  of  whom  are  Professors  and  that  too, 
mainly  from  Harvard  University.  Anyhow,  he  himself  is  from  Harvard.  There 
are  very  famous  men  who  are  from  Harvard  like  the  new  American  Ambassador 
to  India.60  Kennedy  himself  is  top  class  and  sometimes  his  views  are  totally 
different  from  that  of  his  Cabinet  and  then  there  is  tension,  which  creates 
problems  for  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  his  enormous  powers.  Secondly, 
he  did  not  start  his  term  of  office  with  a  clean  state  after  all;  and  all  the  old 
problems  are  rearing  their  head,  both  from  outside  and  internally  too.  So  he  is 
harassed — he  can  neither  run  away  from  the  problems  nor  does  he  wish  the 
situation  to  deteriorate.  Perhaps  he  is  trying  to  hint  that  had  his  advice  been 
sought  earlier  things  would  not  have  been  so  bad  in  Vietnam,  South  East  Asia 
etc. 

I  am  merely  telling  you  what  complications  there  are  for  the  government. 
As  I  said,  the  newspapers  are  against  him  to  a  large  extent,  though  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  in  his  favour,  for  after  all  he  was  elected  by  them,  albeit  with 
a  very  small  majority.  Though  the  difference  between  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  parties  is  not  very  great,  the  latter  is  considered  to  be  more  liberal 
and  perhaps  it  is  so.  Ever  since  this  question  of  Berlin  arose  about  six  to  eight 
months  ago — and  it  is  a  big  problem  because  it  carries  the  danger  of  war  with 
it — all  these  groups  which  are  opposed  to  the  government  have  become  more 
vigilant  and  are  pulling  in  different  directions.  Obviously,  no  one  wants  a  war 
anywhere.  But  even  then  there  are  some  people  in  the  country — and  elsewhere 
too — who  hold  the  narrow-minded  view  that  perhaps  a  war  would  solve  the 
problem  one  way  or  the  other.  Perhaps  this  view  springs  from  sheer 
exasperation.  And  at  a  time  when  war  seems  imminent,  the  views  of  the  armed 
forces  begin  to  have  more  importance  than  in  peace  time.  When  there  is  actual 
war,  of  course,  the  opinions  of  the  anned  forces  reign  supreme.  But  even  in 
times  of  cold  war,  they  exercise  a  great  deal  of  influence.  There  are  all  the 
complications.  How  much  can  I  tell  you?  Do  not  think  what  you  read  in  the 
newspapers  is  the  whole  truth.  There  is  always  a  thousand  aspects  to  every 
question  and  in  a  democratic  country  there  are  at  least  fifty  different  opinions 
on  each  issue. 

60.  See  fn  5 1  in  this  section. 
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So  I  went  there.  As  you  must  have  realised  from  newspaper  reports 
etc.  there  has  been  much  criticism  of  India’s  policy  in  the  newspapers  there 
and  among  the  people  there.  Of  course,  President  Kennedy  had  said  quite  clearly 
right  in  the  beginning  that  nations  which  practise  non-alignment,  or  neutrality 
as  it  is  understood,  are  welcome  to  it  and  that  the  US  would  not  interfere  in  it. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  for  many  South  East  Asian  countries  non-alignment 
and  neutrality  are  indeed  the  right  thing.  Then  the  Belgrade  Conference  took 
place.  The  US  became  somewhat  upset  with  the  Belgrade  Conference,  in  my 
opinion,  perhaps  rightly  in  some  ways,  because  these  big  powers  get  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  it  is  the  duty  of  other  countries  to  support  their  policies 
and  when  that  does  not  happen,  they  cannot  bear  it.  This  is  the  way  most  big 
powers  react.  Sometimes  even  we,  our  Parliament,  tend  to  feel  that  if  someone's 
opinions  do  not  agree  with  ours,  they  are  useless  or  dishonest.  It  does  not 
follow  that  if  a  man’s  views  are  different,  he  is  dishonest.  Sometimes  that  may 
be  true  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow. 

Now,  what  was  this  Belgrade  Conference?  It  was  a  Conference  in  which 
a  very  few — twenty-five — countries  were  selected  to  participate.  Half  of  them 
were  from  Africa — from  the  newly-independent  African  countries;  and  if  you 
include  some  of  the  Arab  countries  who  came,  you  have  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  participants  from  those  regions  alone.  There  were  some  Asian  countries, 
but  not  too  many.  The  language  most  widely  represented  at  that  Conference 
was  Arabic  and  then  French  and  English. 

Well,  the  representatives  of  the  new  countries  which  came  there  did  not 
seem  to  have  a  world  vision,  I  mean  to  say,  they  were  not  unduly  bothered 
about  what  is  happening  in  Berlin — though  they  may  have  heard  about  Berlin — 
but  the  questions  which  really  got  them  excited  were  their  own  problems. 
Whether  it  was  the  Congo  or  Angola  or  Algeria,  they  would  get  really  heated 
up.  So  I  have  tried  to  understand  this  whenever  I  go,  whether  it  is  Moscow, 
Washington  or  London,  because  after  all  the  views  of  a  nation  do  not  form 
themselves  in  the  air.  They  are  formed  by  factors  of  geography  and  the  dangers 
that  each  country  may  have  had  to  face.  Now  I  gave  the  example  of  Berlin. 
Berlin  is  a  big  issue  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  fighting  etc.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  a  person  who  has  a  world-view  may  understand  the  importance 
of  that  issue.  But  if  someone  were  to  ask  me  if  it  has  affected  our  masses 
greatly,  I  would  say  no  and  that  would  be  the  truth.  Yes,  educated  people  may 
appreciate  its  importance,  but  if  anyone  expects  a  whole  country  to  rise  on  this 
issue  he  is  mistaken.  Perhaps  they  may  not  even  know  where  Berlin  is.  But,  I 
said,  though  Goa  is  a  very  small  issue,  looking  to  the  world  situation  you  have 
only  to  mention  Goa  to  see  how  much  emotion  it  stirs  up  in  India.  Now  the 
Berlin  issue  is  far  bigger  than  Goa,  but  it  is  an  issue  which  is  staring  us  in  the 
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face  and  it  angers  the  people  and  excites  them;  but  not  Berlin,  or  the  question 
of  nuclear  tests  by  the  Soviet  Union,  though  most  of  the  participants  of  the 
Conference  had  come  out  strongly  against  it.  I  told  them  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  think  that  it  had  any  repercussions  among  our  people.  Now  that 
came  as  a  bit  of  shock  to  them.  I  said  that  just  as  a  small  problem  like  that  of 
Goa  can  stir  up  India,  so  does  each  country  have  its  own  small  problems, 
especially  the  newly-independent  countries.  So  I  put  it  to  them  that  for  them  to 
get  annoyed  with  what  happened  in  Belgrade  did  not  seem  quite  proper  to  me 
because  many  newly  independent  countries  were  represented  there  and  the 
Conference  was  involved  with  the  new  problems  that  were  arising.  And  then 
certain  things  were  so  fixed  in  their  minds  because  their  whole  freedom 
movement  was  anti-colonialism,  anti-imperialism  etc.  and  having  been  brought 
up  to  react  against  them,  they  still  do  so  very  strongly.  So  they  (the  US)  wanted 
to  know  why  there  had  not  been  much  of  a  protest  against  the  nuclear  test  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  which  I  pointed  out  that  a  protest  had  been  voiced  at  the 
Conference — I  had  also  spoken  quite  strongly  against  it — by  many  participants. 
But  it  is  true  that  there  was  no  uproar  over  it.  They  were  engrossed  in  their 
own  problems  and  the  twenty-five  nations  present  there  were  not  non-aligned 
merely  with  other  countries  but  were  non-aligned  among  themselves  too,  with 
each  expressing  his  own  views.  In  short,  I  tried  with  some  success  to  understand 
how  a  nation’s  views  are  conditioned  by  its  geography,  its  entire  history,  present 
and  past,  etc.  That  is  one  thing. 

Secondly,  I  tried  to  explain  that  whatever  differences  one  country  might 
have  with  another,  that  should  not  mean  enmity  between  the  two.  We  may  not 
always  agree  with  the  US  or  we  may  express  ourselves  against  some  action  if 
in  our  judgement  they  have  done  wrong.  Or  similarly,  the  US  might  feel  that  we 
are  at  fault.  It  is  a  recognised  fact  that  we  will  follow  our  policy  and  the  US 
theirs.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  have  enmity  with  their  country.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  great  admiration  in  many  ways  for  the  US  and  we  feel  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  we  can  learn  from  them.  So  we  are  not  against  them. 
Our  effort  is  that  we  should  not  have  enmity  with  any  nation,  whether  we 
agree  with  their  policies  or  not.  And  it  is  obvious  that  we  will  lean  more  towards 
countries  with  which  we  have  had  long  association.  Our  Constitution  is  modelled 
on  the  American  and  British  Constitutions  that  itself  leaves  its  stamp  on  our 
thinking.  The  language  we  use  is  not  our  own  but  still  we  continue  to  use 
English — all  these  things  increase  our  association  with  you  (the  US),  England, 
etc,  etc.  Anyhow,  this  was  a  general  argument. 

We  had  separate  discussions  on  many  issues,  about  Berlin,  Germany  and  a 
good  deal  on  the  Vietnam  issue,  South  East  Asia  in  which  they  have  a  special 
interest.  Vietnam  is  a  good  example  where  everybody  kept  taking  the  wrong 
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steps  and  when  the  situation  became  really  bad,  there  was  an  uproar.  Take 
Laos.  Six  years  ago  there  was  a  Conference  in  Geneva  about  these  South  Asian 
countries  and  International  Commissions  were  appointed  there  and  it  was  decided 
unanimously  that  the  South  East  Asian  countries  should  remain  neutral  and  not 
align  themselves  with  any  power  bloc  because  once  a  big  power  starts  interfering 
in  its  internal  matters,  it  pulls  in  one  direction  and  then  another  big  power 
hastens  to  pull  it  in  yet  another  direction  and  soon  the  country  becomes  a 
battlefield.  This  is  an  obvious  thing.  And  if  you  look  carefully,  you  can  see  that 
China  is  the  most  likely  to  interfere  because  it  is  right  at  their  doorstep.  America 
is  a  big  power  but  it  is  far  away.  So  this  was  decided  and  to  the  extent  that 
those  countries  followed  this  path,  the  tensions  in  that  region  abated.  But  the 
moment  they  deviated  from  that  path,  wars  broke  out.  It  happened  in  Laos. 
Two  years  ago,  when  our  Commission  was  there,  to  some  extent,  it  exercised 
a  restraining  influence  and  saw  to  it  that  war  did  not  break  out.  Then  they  felt 
that  our  work  was  over  and  the  Commission  should  leave,  we  told  them  that 
that  would  lead  to  difficulties  but  they  were  adamant.  So  it  was  decided  to 
adjourn  the  Commission,  and  to  be  called  back  if  necessary.  So  we  came  back. 
From  the  time  we  left,  trouble  started  there  and  escalated  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  the  last  six  to  seven  months,  there  has  been  a  crisis  situation  and  the  result 
was  that  the  Commission  was  recalled  and  a  Conference  has  been  sitting  in 
Geneva  for  the  last  four  months.  Nowadays  conferences  on  such  questions  go 
on  and  on.  So  it  is  meeting.  But  it  does  not  mean  that  the  Conference  takes  up 
the  questions  by  some  schedule.  Just  imagine  for  the  last  three  to  four  months 
they  have  been  having  endless  discussions.  So  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  sending 
away  the  Commission  at  that  juncture  and  the  effort  to  pull  Laos  this  way  and 
that,  Laos  has  been  taken  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

I  remember  when  I  had  gone  to  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  I 
received  a  telegram  from  the  King  of  Laos  in  which  he  had  said  that  Laos  was 
facing  ruin  and  requested  that  I  should  make  some  arrangement  whereby  foreign 
intervention  is  stopped,  so  that  they  may  be  left  to  solve  their  problems  in  their 
own  way.  Well,  anyhow,  now  the  Vietnam  problem  has  become  important  and 
South  Vietnam  is  in  some  danger  from  North  Vietnam  which  is  the  stronger  of 
the  two.  There  is  constant  tension.  Right  from  the  beginning  South  Vietnam 
has  not  accepted  the  International  Commission.  They  were  not  represented  in 
the  Geneva  Conference — in  fact  the  present  Government  was  not  in  position 
then.  The  French  Government  had  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  South  Vietnam. 
Then  the  present  Government  took  office  and  as  the  successor  (to  the  French 
Government)  should  have  accepted  the  Commission.  But  somehow  they  did 
not.  Yes,  they  did  not  forcibly  throw  them  out  either  and  the  Commission 
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continued  to  sit  in  Saigon.  But  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  it,  with  the 
result  that  the  Commission  could  not  function  properly.  How  they  are  regretting 
it,  because,  if  the  Commission  had  continued,  it  might  have  prevented  some  of 
the  problems  which  have  arisen.  Well,  I  can’t  go  into  all  the  details,  but  I  am 
telling  you  briefly  about  what  problems  arose  and  the  talks  we  had  with  President 
Kennedy’s  advisers.  No  problems,  especially  complicated  problems,  get  solved 
by  magic.  And  my  feeling  was  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  have  the 
Commission  functioning  there.  Nobody  had  any  objection  to  that. 

So,  in  short,  all  these  things  were  talked  about  frankly.  Now  that  does  not 
mean  that  everything  that  I  said  was  accepted  by  them  or  what  they  said  by 
me.  But  it  helped  to  establish  good  relations,  and  to  some  extent  good  impressions 
were  created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  present.  That  was  a  good  thing.  Now 
I  mentioned  earlier  how  some  of  the  newspapers  there  had  been  exaggerating 
things,  which  was  wrong  in  India’s  opinion  and  theirs  too,  in  the  United  Nations 
etc.  It  was  very  strange  because  some  trivial  things  had  been  blown  up  by  the 
newspapers.  Once  there  is  a  tilt  in  opinion  towards  one  side,  the  trend  continues. 
For  instance,  when  a  Resolution  was  sponsored  by  India  against  nuclear  tests 
and  advocating  a  moratorium  on  them,  the  USA  had  demanded  to  know  why 
we  were  doing  it.  They  felt  that  since  the  Soviet  Union  had  again  started  these 
tests,  they  felt  that  the  Resolution  was  directed  against  them  the  USA,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  was  unfair.  I  told  them  that  they  were  labouring  under  a 
misapprehension.  The  fact  is  that  our  Resolution  was  passed — I  don’t  remember 
the  exact  date  but  it  was  about  seven-eight  months  ago — before  the  Russians 
started  their  tests,  about  a  month  or  two  before  them.  It  was  a  general  plea  for 
the  continuation  of  the  moratorium  because  we  were  afraid  that  the  tests  would 
be  started  all  over  again  by  all  the  nuclear  powers  if  it  was  given  up.  So  we 
passed  a  Resolution  saying  that  the  moratorium  be  continued  and  a  peace  treaty 
may  be  signed  as  early  as  possible  to  take  steps  against  future  nuclear  tests. 
Till  such  time  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  moratorium  may  be  continued.  It 
was  not  right  to  take  to  this  as  a  step  against  themselves.  When  the  Soviet 
Union  did  it,  we  condemned  them  also  because  they  were  also  wrong.  Just 
because  the  Soviet  Union  does  something  wrong,  it  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  accept  that  others  should  do  the  same  thing,  thus  making  things  worse 
by  other  countries  initiating  them  and  following  the  wrong  path.  I  just  don’t 
understand  this.  Yes,  they  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  treaty.  I  said  certainly 
there  should  be  a  treaty  and  the  sooner  the  better.  But  to  say  that  until  a  treaty 
is  signed  we  will  go  on  with  the  tests  is  definitely  not  acceptable  to  us.  If  you 
wish  to  do  so,  you  will.  It  is  obvious  I  cannot  stop  you.  But  our  opinion  is  that 
it  is  totally  wrong  and  no  nuclear  tests  should  be  undertaken  by  anyone,  even  if 
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the  treaty  takes  a  little  while  to  be  signed.  So  they  got  annoyed  about  this.  I 
tried  to  explain  it  to  them  and  though  they  don’t  agree  with  me,  they  are  now 
they  willing  to  believe  that  we  are  not  saying  all  this  because  we  are  opposed  to 
them,  but  that  it  is  merely  our  opinion.  In  fact  we  strongly  opposed  the  tests 
undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  I  told  Mr  Khrushchev  too. 

The  fact  is  that  in  all  these  big  countries,  the  military  personnel  exercise  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  all  the  time  in  favour  of  nuclear  tests  etc.  Partly  I  am 
aware  of  it  and  partly  it  is  my  feeling  that  in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  great 
pressure.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the  United  States  because  the  minds  of 
the  military  personnel  are  constantly  on  military  matters.  They  do  not  see  the 
world  in  any  other  light.  They  think  that  these  tests  will  yield  fresh  results  and 
possibly  new  weapons  which  will  add  to  their  strength.  They  don’t  see  what 
the  effect  would  be  on  international  politics  or  on  human  beings.  There  was 
emphasis  on  this  matter  in  all  the  countries,  so  it  was  kept  separate. 

Many  great  things  have  happened  in  the  United  States  and  though  I  have 
been  telling  you  so  far  about  the  official  talks  etc.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  many  different  kinds  of  people  and  organisations,  appearances  on  TV 
etc.  I  talked  at  length  to  people,  tried  to  make  them  understand  to  some  extent 
our  policies.  They  may  not  have  accepted  all  I  said,  but  they  did  understand  to 
a  large  extent  that  our  way  of  looking  at  a  problem  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  our  policy  was 
certainly  worth  taking  note  of.  Apart  from  this,  wherever  I  went,  the  people  in 
the  streets  would  form  great  crowds  and  express  their  welcome,  whether  it 
was  in  Washington,  New  York  or  Los  Angeles.  That  was  not  so  much  because 
of  me  but  because  India  and  I  have  become  so  identified  with  the  cause  of 
peace  and  by  and  large  the  common  man  wants  peace,  not  war  and  ruin, 
whatever  their  governments  may  do.  So  I  was  a  sort  of  symbol  of  peace  and 
so  they  welcomed  me. 

Now  observe  the  conditions  there.  In  New  York  City  proper  or  perhaps 
New  York  State,  the  government  has  sanctioned  500,000  (50  crores)  for  building 
underground  shelters  in  case  of  a  nuclear  war.  I  was  annoyed  to  hear  this.  First 
of  all,  so  far  as  I  could  understand,  they  afford  no  special  protection.  The  only 
protection  that  can  be  had  is  that  people  who  take  shelter  there  will  not  be  killed 
off  by  the  direct  blast  of  the  bomb.  But  then  I  cannot  understand  how  long  the 
people  can  continue  to  live  in  the  shelters.  As  soon  as  you  get  out,  you  would 
have  to  face  radioactivity  etc.  All  this  only  spoils  the  atmosphere  because  there 
is  constant  panic  in  people’s  minds.  I  discussed  these  matters  with  everyone 
that  I  met  abroad.  In  England — I  met  Mr  Macmillan  and  then  some  Ministers 
came  to  the  airport  at  Paris  and  I  had  talks  with  them  and  also  in  Geneva  with 
many  people  from  the  US,  Canada,  England  etc.,  of  Geneva  Conference.  I  met 
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some  Indian  ambassadors  too  and  the  Russians.  I  was  able  to  gauge  their 
thoughts  a  little  by  talking  to  them.61 

The  condition  of  the  world  is  strange  indeed.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  obvious 
that  everyone’s  desire  is  to  avoid  a  war  and  on  the  other  hand,  due  to  fear  or 
whatever  reason,  steps  are  being  taken  which  will  invariably  lead  to  war.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  result  will  be  in  the  end.  It  is  my  opinion  that  as  far  as  the 
Berlin  question  is  concerned,  things  are  a  little  quieter  than  previously  and 
perhaps  some  solution  will  be  found  soon.  So  this  is  my  report  on  my  trip 
abroad. 

Here  we  are  all  involved  in  the  coming  elections,  in  the  selection  of 
candidates  etc.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  here  on  the  20th,  Parliament  session  was 
about  to  begin  and  there  were  a  number  of  adjournment  motions.  One  was  on 
the  border  issue  and  the  Chinese  incursions62  and  one  on  Bhattacharji63  and  so 
on.  As  far  as  the  Ladakh  question  was  concerned,  I  gave  a  brief  reply  then  as 
the  motion  had  come  up  and  some  reply  had  to  be  given  in  a  hurry.  I  knew  the 
facts  in  a  broad  way  but  not  in  detail.  So  I  gave  some  reply  and  it  was  decided 
that  there  would  be  a  debate  later.  I  think  ultimately  it  has  been  decided  to  have 
the  debate  on  the  4th  of  December.  But  I  will  give  a  short  statement  in  the  Lok 
Sabha  about  this,  explaining  what  the  problem  is.  I  felt  that  if  I  gave  the  statement 
before  the  debate,  it  will  be  easier  for  the  Members.  And  possibly,  I  may  have 
the  same  statement  read  out  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  too. 

It  is  obvious  that  questions  relating  to  the  border  have  a  great  relevance  for 
us  and  any  danger  which  threatens  those  areas  makes  us  more  vigilant.  The 
recent  incidents  have  been  such  as  to  make  us  even  more  vigilant.  But  even  so 
some  of  the  things  which  have  been  published  in  the  newspapers  are 
exaggerated.  To  say  that  they  have  captured  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  miles 
of  territory  is  meaningless.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  past  checkposts  have  been 
established,  both  by  India  and  China  in  these  mountainous  areas,  at  heights  of 
15000-18000  ft.  Most  of  them  are  above  16000  ft.  in  that  region.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  annies  are  marching  all  over  that  area.  They  are  merely  checkposts. 
In  the  past,  the  question  before  us  was  to  strengthen  our  borders  and  then  try 
to  settle  these  issues.  We  did  not  want  to  go  in  for  a  show  of  force  and  then  be 
unable  to  hold  on  to  it.  That  would  have  only  done  more  damage.  We  must  be 
sure  of  a  strong  chain  of  force  behind  any  steps  that  we  take.  What  I  mean  is, 
suppose  we  want  to  keep  50  people  at  a  check-post,  we  have  to  mobilise  a 
1000  soldiers  elsewhere,  in  order  to  keep  those  50  supplied  with  all  the 

61.  See  fn  52  in  this  section. 

62.  See  fn  53  in  this  section. 

63.  See  fn  54  in  this  section. 
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necessities.  Every  single  thing  has  to  be  supplied  because  nothing  is  available 
there — not  even  a  blade  of  grass.  Apart  from  military  equipment,  we  have  to 
send  all  the  daily  necessities  too.  And  the  the  means  of  communications,  roads, 
etc.,  are  very  bad.  We  are  building  roads  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
progress  in  that  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Most  of  the  stuff  has  to  be  sent 
by  air.  We  have  bought  the  biggest  possible  transport  planes  from  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  transport  of  goods  to  those  areas.  But  to  fly  a  plane  in  those  areas 
is  a  very  dangerous  proposition  and  we  have  lost  many  planes  in  the  past  there. 
We  are  building  roads,  not  only  in  Ladakh  but  all  over  the  border  areas  and  the 
progress  is  quite  rapid.  As  we  felt  that  the  PWD  were  too  slow  in  this  matter, 
we  engaged  military  personnel  to  do  it.  The  PWD  also  helps.  But  the  time  taken 
now  to  complete  the  task  is  one-fourth  of  what  the  PWD  schedule  was.  In  the 
ordinary  course,  it  used  to  take  about  seven  to  eight  years.  Now  we  are 
completing  it  in  about  two  to  two  and  a  half  years  and  the  first  phase  of  the 
programme  is  more  or  less  complete.  There  was  a  delay  of  about  five  to  six 
months  in  between  because  we  did  not  have  enough  planes  to  transport  the 
goods.  It  was  then  that  we  bought  the  planes  from  the  Soviet  Union  because 
everything  would  have  to  be  transported  by  planes  until  the  roads  are  ready  and 
just  now  the  material  for  building  roads  has  also  to  be  transported  by  air. 

And,  remember,  most  of  these  places  are  at  heights  of  16,000  to  18,000 
feet.  If  you  were  to  go  there  suddenly,  you  would  have  trouble  in  breathing 
because  of  the  height.  Even  I,  though  I  am  accustomed  to  the  mountains,  feel 
breathless  these  days  perhaps  because  I  am  growing  older  or  whatever  it  is.  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  breathe.  If  you  tried  to  walk  a  few  yards,  you  would 
start  panting.  So  people  have  to  be  specially  selected  to  be  posted  there  and 
they  have  to  be  changed  frequently.  So  this  is  a  big  problem  confronting  us  and 
it  has  become  more  acute  over  the  last  two  years  or  so,  that  is,  the  manning  of 
the  checkposts  in  the  border  areas.  In  the  past,  we  had  paid  more  attention  to 
the  North  East  Frontier  Agency  [NEFA]  as  we  felt  that  the  danger  from  that 
area  was  greater.  And  we  have  certainly  benefitted  from  that  because  the  NEFA 
area  has  remained  absolutely  safe  during  the  recent  Chinese  incursions.  Only 
one  village  of  Longju — you  may  have  heard  about  it — was  captured  by  the 
Chinese  and  nothing  else  fell  to  them  across  the  entire  border  of  a  few  hundred 
miles.  But  we  could  not  do  the  same  thing  for  the  Ladakh  border  which  is 
nearly  2000  miles  long.  So  we  started  the  programme  of  building  roads  rapidly 
in  that  area  and  established  ckeck-posts,  and  have  succeeded  to  a  large  extent. 
But  we  have  to  continue  that  programme  because  whatever  we  do  has  to  be 
backed  by  strength  and  preparation.  Nothing  is  achieved  by  a  mere  show  of 
force. 
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Now  we  are  establishing  numerous  checkposts  in  the  Ladakh  area.  Similarly, 
the  Chinese  have  also  established  their  own  checkposts,  though  now  there  is 
no  question  of  advancing  towards  our  territory.  They  have  come  in  about  a 
mile  or  two  in  some  places  and  perhaps  five  to  six  miles  in  one  or  two  places. 
They  have  done  wrong  and  we  do  not  like  it.  But  to  say  that  they  have  captured 
hundreds  of  miles  of  territory  is  not  correct.  It  can  be  said  that  between  fifty 
and  a  hundred  Chinese  have  occupied  some  posts  in  the  mountains  and  perhaps 
control  a  few  square  miles  near  about.  But  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  captured 
the  territory  because  our  checkposts  surround  theirs. 

So  the  important  thing  is  the  incursion  itself,  not  the  extent  of  territory 
captured  by  them.  The  point  is  that  their  intentions  are  not  good.  The  fact  that 
they  have  intruded  into  our  territory  is  a  sign  of  bad  faith.  We  have  to  throw 
them  out  but  we  should  do  so  only  when  the  right  time  comes.  Recently, 
something  that  our  Defence  Minister  said  in  London  or  New  York  created  an 
uproar  in  the  newspapers  here.  What  he  said  was  absolutely  correct.  You  see, 
what  he  said  in  this  context  was  that  he  was  not  aware  of  developments  in  the 
last  few  days,  and  though  the  Chinese  have  put  up  some  checkposts,  there 
have  been  no  hostilities  on  a  large  scale64 — as  it  is  understood  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  in  the  sense  of  huge  armies  confronting  one  another.  So 
he  said  that  there  were  no  armies  stationed  there,  but  the  Chinese  have  committed 
aggression.  They  have  a  few  posts.  But  as  you  come  inland  our  forces  are 
there  in  great  strength,  in  Leh  and  other  areas.  I  do  not  know  the  position  on 
the  Chinese  side  but  certainly  there  is  no  great  army  build-up. 

Alright,  now  how  do  we  know  they  have  put  up  these  checkposts,  etc.? 
There  are  two  methods  of  finding  out.  One  is  the  ordinary  one  of  sending  in 
patrols  who  sends  in  their  report.  We  got  a  report  about  a  new  check-post 
about  one  to  two  months  ago  in  September,  when  it  was  just  being  put.  It  is 
done  very  gradually  with  thirty  to  forty  men  putting  up  mud  huts  and 
underground  shelters  for  protection  in  the  winter,  etc.  Our  checkpost  is  quite 
close  to  that — about  fifteen  to  sixteen  miles  away,  at  a  higher  level.  A  patrol 
party  near  Duk  Sad  found  them. 


Translation  ends] 


[Nehru  continues  in  English] 

Well,  I  am  nearly  finished. 

Well,  I  was  saying  that  there  are  two  ways  of  finding  out,  one  is  patrol  parties 
and  the  other  is  by  air.  Both  ways  are  utilised  from  time  to  time.  There  are  risks 

64.  See  fn  55  in  this  section. 
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in  both,  but  we  have  to  utilise  it  and  sometimes  we  get  fairly  good  pictures.  My 
point  is  that  if  any  movement  takes  place,  we  do  not  immediately  get  to  know 
of  it  till  we  see,  till  a  patrol  party  sees  it,  or  till  an  air  reconnaisance  sees  it  and 
so  according  to  our  information  we  get  to  know  in  September  and  it  might 
have  taken  place  a  month  or  two  months  earlier,  during  the  summer  because, 
remember,  that  in  these  high  altitudes  movement  is  next  to  impossible  for  six  to 
seven  months  in  the  year,  the  winter  months.  It  is  at  17,000  feet  height  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  Himalayas  often,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Himalayas,  movement 
is  exceedingly  difficult.  It  is  during  the  summer  months,  so  called  summer 
months,  for  about  five  months,  that  something  is  done.  For  instance,  our 
programme  of  road  building  goes  on  pretty  swiftly  during  the  five  or  six  months, 
it  slows  down  gradually  and  it  practically  stops  in  the  heart  of  the  winter  months. 
That  is  the  position.  You  see,  the  seriousness  of  the  position  is  not  that  they 
have  done  something  very  big  recently  but  that  by  the  small  things  they  have 
done,  they  have  indicated  their  intention,  their  aggressive  intention,  that  is  the 
bad  part  of  it  and  we  have  to  plan  accordingly,  realising  that  this  is  their 
continuing  intention  and  that  they  are  not,  well,  relaxing  in  any  sense  over  this 
matter. 

Now  we  are  having  elections  and  in  elections  it  is  usual  for  all  kinds  of 
charges  etc.  to  be  brought  by  one  party  against  another.  And  for  attempts  to  be 
made  to  run  down  the  parties.  To  some  extent  that  is  natural.  One  thing  during 
election  time  that  we  should  profit  by  is  this,  that  our  own  thinking  must  be 
clear  and  through  us  we  should  make  the  public  think  clearly  about  the  problems 
before  the  country,  by  putting  our  principles,  our  policies  and  programmes 
before  the  public  and  not  let  the  election  run  on  personal  lines  but  on  lines  of 
principles.  Although  I  say  so,  I  know  that  usually  the  personal  aspect  comes 
up,  it  is  unfortunate.  The  personal  aspect  is  important  of  course;  we  do  not 
want  to  send  or  applaud  people  who  are  bad  in  themselves,  that  is  a  different 
matter,  but  it  should  be  run  on  principles  and  all  that. 

Now  so  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned  there  are  two  major  things.  You 
might  say  there  are  many  hundreds  of  things  that  a  Government  does  or  a 
party  does  and  we  issue  an  election  manifesto  and  the  like.  But  one  might  say 
the  two  major  things  we  stand  for  in  domestic  politics,  they  are  represented  by 
our  broad  programme  which  had  been  reflected  in  the  Five  Year  programme. 
That  is,  broadly  speaking,  the  Congress  may  go  little  further  than  the 
government’s  Five  Year  programmes.  That  is  a  different  matter,  it  can,  it  does. 
But  broadly  it  is  reflected  in  it.  In  other  words  the  Congress  stands  for  the 
policy  of  planning  and  in  particular  the  broad  plans  that  we  have  produced. 
Now  I  have  said  that  we  do  not  want  to  make  the  Five  Year  Plan  a  party  issue, 
we  want  it  as  a  nation’s  plan.  We  may  differ  here  and  there,  but  that  cannot 
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prevent  me  from  saying  that  we  are  responsible  for  it,  of  course  we  are 
responsible  for  it.  I  shall  be  if  others  are  also  responsible  and  join  it.  I  do  not 
want  to  make  it  a  party  issue  in  that  sense  but  it  becomes  a  party  issue.  If 
others  attack  the  plan  as  a  whole,  we  have  to  defend  it.  For  instance,  let  us  take 
the  Swatantra  Party.  It  is  against  all  planning,  root  and  branch  as  far  as  I  can 
understand.  They  want  to  put  an  end  to  our  Planning  Commission.  But  these 
are  definite  challenges.  So  in  the  domestic  front  we  stand  by  this  plan.  Progress 
too,  what  might  in  two  words  be  described,  as  democratic  socialism:  a 
democratic  structure  and  political  structure  of  democracy  and  a  progressively 
socialistic  structure  of  society.  That  is  one  aspect. 

\Secondly,  what  we  stand  for  is  our  foreign  policy  basically,  which  has 
become  deeply  associated  in  the  public  mind  all  over  the  world  with  India  and 
which  has  affected  many  other  countries  and  which  has  progressively  been 
associated  by  even  those  who  previously  criticised  it.  All  this  does  not  mean 
that  every  single  act  we  do  is  necessarily  right,  but  the  basic  policies  that  one 
pursues,  foreign  policy,  I  think  that  all  over  the  world  even  in  those  who  have 
disapproved  of  it  or  criticised  it,  basically  it  has  been  understood  now  and 
largely  appreciated.  These  are  the  two  basic  pillars  of  the  Congress  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.  There  are  hundred  and  one  varieties  of  it,  details  of  it,  of 
course.  Now  in  this  election  time  we  must  lay  stress  on  both,  because  both  are 
challenged  in  various  ways.  Of  course,  in  a  sense  the  biggest  challenge  is  the 
Swatantra  Party.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  Swatantra  Party  is  strong  or 
weak  here  and  there,  that  is  a  separate  matter.  But  it  is,  it  challenges  the  very 
basic  policies  on  which  Congress  not  only  stands  today  but  has  stood  at  least 
for  the  last  three  decades,  to  my  knowledge.  Now  that  is  not  a  question  of 
personalities.  Mr  Rajagopalachari  is  a  leader  of  the  Swatantra  Party  and  we 
may  respect  Mr  Rajagopalachari.  But  it  is  a  question  really  of  basic  policies. 
Now  I  think  personally  that  the  Swatantra  Party  here  represents  an  attitude 
which  is  so  thoroughly  and  absolutely  bad  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  how 
any  person  with  intelligence  can  accept  it.  Maybe  it  is  my  narrow-mindedness. 
The  Swatantra  Party  represents,  if  you  analyse  it,  a  progressive  tendency  towards 
what  I  call  a  fascist  outlook,  domestically,  externally.  It  represents  things  which 
the  conservatives  of  Europe  and  America  have  given  up  long  ago.  It  is 
extraordinary,  it  surprises  me,  that  it  should  come  up  at  this  stage,  forgetting 
all  that  Congress  has  stood  for  in  the  past.  But,  communists  of  course  we  all 
know,  that  their  policy,  they  accept  a  policy  which  basically  is  different  from 
ours,  although  it  may  occasionally  in  part  appear  to  agree  here  and  there.  The 
other,  there  are  the  communal  organisations,  Hindu,  Muslim,  Sikh. The  Congress 
has  always  been  against  their  communalism;  but  again  if  you  forget  that  and 
look,  try  to  understand  them,  what  they  represent,  what  group  interests  they 
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represent,  you  find  again  that  they  are  quite  extraordinarily  backward  in  their 
thinking  and  they  have  no  real  ideas  except  some  kind  of  vague  idea  of  claiming 
some  outworn  policies  and  ideas  which  have  no  relevance  today. 

But  I  am  not  really  discussing  all  these  different  parties.  I  do  say  this  that 
the  chief  value  of  an  election  like  this  is  to  clarify  issues  in  the  public  mind,  lay 
stress  on  them.  I  welcome,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  Swatantra  Party,  even  though 
I  think  it  is  really  a  fantastic  combination  of  individuals  whose  policies,  far 
from  being  admirable  are  about  as  bad  as  anything  could  be.  I  see  nothing,  I 
mean  to  say,  there  are  other  parties,  Praja  Socialist  Party  and  others,  they  are  a 
mixed  lot,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  But  about  the  Swatantra  there  is  no 
mixture,  it  is  all  bad,  according  to  my  thinking  ....  I  am  not  saying  this  about 
individuals,  please  remember,  I  am  talking  about  policies.  It  is  absurd.  India 
would  simply  go  to  the  dogs  if  it  tried  to  follow  that  policy,  externally  or  internally. 

The  fact  is,  whatever  people  may  say,  India  has  built  up  externally  a  very 
powerful  position,  powerful,  not  in  terms  of  military  power,  but  of  respect,  of 
faith  in  our  bona  fides,  in  our  strength  of  mind  in  our  power  to  do  what  we 
think  is  right.  It  is  highly  respected  in  every  country.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  a  communist  country,  capitalist  country,  neutral  country,  Europe,  America, 
Africa,  anywhere.  All  this  would  go  to  pieces,  domestically.  All  our  planning 
would  go  to  pieces,  everything  would  go  to  pieces.  I  mean  to  say  only  pieces 
for  you  to  look  at  afterwards,  not  an  entire  whole. 

So  the  point  is  that  we  must  be  clear  about  it.  I  am  not  referring  to  members 
of  our  party  here  who  have  been  dealing  with  matters  with,  I  presume,  clear 
ideas,  but  even  to  Congressmen  outside  who  do  not  seem  to  have  any  clear 
ideas  and  who  are  swept  this  way  or  that  way,  by  may  be  some  kind  of  press 
criticism  or  press  statement.  We  have,  must  have,  clear  ideas.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  development.  Ideologically  building  up  our  own  ideology,  which  is 
just  our  Indian,  call  it  Congress  ideology,  which  may  take  something  from 
some  other  ideology,  we  have  a  mixed  economy,  we  have  mixed  ideology  if 
you  like.  It  is  true.  Because  we  try  to  produce  something  which  is  suited  to  our 
country,  and  our  conditions  not  something  in  the  air  or  some  dogma  imported 
from  any  other  country.  So  we  must  be  clear  about  this,  we  shall  gradually 
develop  that  ideology  in  India  which  is  more  and  more  appreciated  even 
elsewhere  and  therefore  we  must  lay  stress  on  this.  This  Parliament  session  is 
a  brief  session  another  two  weeks  or  so.  Even  here  when  the  question  arises 
we  must  speak  from  the  ideological  point  of  view  Congress  ideologies  and  put 
that  forward  as  a  challenge  or  reply  to  any  challenge  that  others  might  make 
and  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  basic  matter.  Our  people  should  carry 
out  with  the  people  and  thus  make  what  we  stand  for  the  ideals  and  objectives 
we  stand  for,  firmly  understood  and  known  by  the  people  and  by  ourselves. 
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Now  there  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  mention  before  I  finish.  This  morning, 
the  Secretary  of  our  Party  received  a  letter  from  Dr  Raghu  Vira.65  He  wanted  a 
matter  discussed  here.  The  letter  was  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Congress  Party  in 
Parliament.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  would  put  on  the  agenda  for  Monday,  27 
November,  a  discussion  on  the  new  aggression  in  Ladakh  and  permit  me  to 
initiate  the  discussion.  With  this,  I  do  not  know,  he  sent  it,  or  somebody  else, 
but  there  was  a  cutting  from  The  Statesman  newspaper  of  two  or  three  days 
ago,  23rd,  which  I  have  only  seen  this  morning,  which  says  Dr  Raghu  Vira, 
Congress  MP,  told  Hindustan  Samachar  on  Wednesday  that  the  Defence  portfolio 
must  immediately  be  taken  away  from  Mr  Krishna  Menon,  to  arrest  Chinese 
incursions.  Describing  Mr  Menon  as  pro-Chinese  has  given  ample  proof  of  his 
inability  to  judge  the  situation.  Dr  Raghu  Vira  declared  that  today  the  nation 
needed  men  at  the  helm  who  would  act  promptly.  He  said  that  the  defence  of 
the  country  was  a  national  duty  and  not  the  monopoly  of  the  Congress  Party 
and  urged  the  people  to  give  the  leaders  a  correct  lead  in  the  matter.  He  severely 
criticised  the  defence  arrangements.  Now  this  kind  of  statement  made  by 
anybody  is  a  serious  matter,  made  by  a  member  of  our  party,  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  Either  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  or  not,  and  I  think  what  Dr 
Raghu  Vira  has  said  is  not  only  far  removed  from  truth  but  it  might  be  described 
in  two  words  as  arrant  nonsense.  He  knows  nothing  what  he  is  talking  about. 
In  any  event,  making  this  kind  of  statement  in  public  is  rank  indiscipline  in  the 
party  and  I  do  not  think  this  party  can  go  on  tolerating  this.  Dr  Raghu  Vira  is  in 
the  habit  of  making  declarations,  going  to  organisations  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Congress,  and  adopting  lines  which  are  opposed  to  our  policies. 
But  making  a  declaration  like  this  requires  an  explanation  from  Dr  Raghu  Vira 
and  if  necessary  action  taken  after  that.  I  should  like  Dr  Raghu  Vira  to  explain 
himself. 

Raghu  Vira:  We  have  been  brought  up  from  our  childhood  ... 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  .... 

Raghu  Vira:  Either  you  allow  me  to  speak  or  ...  let  me  explain,  I  shall 

explain  or  otherwise  1  should  sit  down. .  .There  is  a  context  for  everything, 

Sir.  What  the  leader  says,  I  shall  follow. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  shall  only  decide  after  I  heard  you  for  two  or  three  minutes. 


65.  Rajya  Sabha  MP  from  Bombay. 
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Raghu  Vira:  I  cannot  say,  Sir,  anything  in  two  to  three  minutes. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  No,  I  am  not  saying  that  you  should  speak  only  for  two 
minutes,  but  I  said  I  shall  know  whether  you  are  talking  relevantly  or  not. 

Raghu  Vira:  Well  Sir,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  and  I  should  like  to  talk 
relevantly.  I  should  like  to  talk  relevantly  Sir,  not  irrelevantly  ...  some 
arguments  let  me  say  for  two  to  three  minutes. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  is  what  I  said. This  is  a  relevant  question.  Is  this  report 
in  The  Statesman  a  correct  statement  of  what  you  said  or  not? 

Raghu  Vira:  It  is  not  a  correct  statement  in  the  sense  that  the  idea  which  it 
gives  you,  is  not  the  idea  which  I  have  to  give.  [Interruption]  Well  by  anger 
you  will  get  nothing  out  of  me,  Sir.  If  you  are  angry  you  can  express  your 
anger  in  any  form  you  like.  That  is  for  you  to  say.  But  if  you  want  to  listen 
you  can  listen.  [Interruption] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  hfT  TR  3r,  ^RT  ^nfk  #  w  I  TT  Wt  T  on  this  subject 

if  we  talk  on  vaguely,  we  can  talk  for  hours.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to 
particular  points  that  arise  from  this  reported  statement.  We  are  not  discussing 
at  the  present  moment  the  broad  policies  of  our  defence  and  all  that.  We  may  at 
a  future  moment  discuss  that.  Here  there  are  specific  statements  made  and  a 
demand  made  about  the  removal  or  resignation  of  the  Defence  Minister.  This 
statement  says  that  he  is  pro-Chinese,  he  does  this,  these  are  specific  statements. 
Either  he  has  made  them  or  he  has  not  made  them.  If  he  has  made  them,  then 
we  can  consider  that  matter.  Please  . . .  will  you  go  on? 

Raghu  Vira:  I  wish  to  go  on  Sir,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  go  on. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Please,  no,  no,  please. 

3FTT  -3TW  Tilt,  gfr  ft^IT  I,  ft  3TR%  WTcT  cfift  gft  ftj[T  I  %  -3 TFlft  ftt 

jTHT  fft  ejt  ffti  ft  ft  \  3ft  ft^jr  1 1  ftfftr,  3  ft  3tr  ft,  ft 

Chief  Whip  ^TPT  ft  ^ftf  fftft  fftft  I  fft  ft  ft  ft  I  cftfft 

ft  I  fft  fft  ftf  i  wtftftrftftftftwl, 

5RT  ft  WT?T,  fftcHT  W,  fftRT  ftf  I  fftf  ft  W  3MT  I  fft  ft, 

cpft  |  ftr  ft  ^tt  I  fft  3ft  wz  stt  3333  ft  i  ftp 
I  3ttw  ft  ft  fftf  «n?r  3^  ft  ^rft  Iftrft^lftft^iftft^ft 

■3TTqft  I  fft  3TFT  ?ft  fR?  ft  fft  3ftf  ft  ft  33H  3P33Tft  ft,  wft  ftft  3^  Wllft 
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Wtt  W  l,  ^  ^  1 1%  I I  3TR  PR  RTTT  f^TRRT. . . .  BT^BT 

'TPT  1 1 

[Translation  begins: 

If  you  like,  I  am  agreeable  that  we  should  request  him  to  give  a  written  reply. 
Today,  our  Chief  Whip  has  written  a  letter  to  this  effect.  First  of  all,  we  must 
know  whether  he  said  or  not,  if  he  said,  whether  it  was  proper  to  express  such 

sentiments,  and  how  far  the  newspaper  reports  are  correct . Let  us  adjourn 

now. 


Translation  ends] 


dt  ^RT  i  [That’s  all] 


(b)  Elections 

35.  To  C.K.  Govindan  Nair:  Electoral  Adjustment 
with  PSP66 


October  15,  1961 

My  dear  Govindan  Nair, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  October  1 1 . 

All  kinds  of  reports  have  been  appearing  in  the  press  about  Kerala  matters 
and  specially  the  relationship  between  the  Congress  and  the  PSP.  It  is  rather 
difficult,  to  follow  all  this.  We  must  naturally  avoid  a  breakdown  of  the 
Administration,  consequent  on  a  split  with  the  PSP.  This  will  create  difficulties. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  do  the  right  thing.  I  have  an  idea  that,  to  some 
extent,  the  manner  of  our  approach  perhaps  has  not  been  very  courteous  or 
friendly  and  this  has  added  to  our  difficulties. 

I  had  a  brief  talk  with  Pattom  Thanu  Pillai  at  Parambikulam.67  This  was  a 
fairly  satisfactory  talk.  He  gave  me  the  impression  that  if  approached  in  a 
friendly  manner,  he  could  be  made  to  agree  to  such  proposals  as  we  might 
make.  Anyhow,  he  said  he  was  anxious  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent. 


66.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Kerala  PCC. 

67.  Presumably  on  7  October  1 96 1  when  he  addressed  a  public  meeting  there.  See  S WJN/SS/ 
71/item  20. 
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As  to  the  number  of  seats,  I  think  I  told  you  the  important  thing  was  that 
the  right  person  should  be  selected,  not  so  much  the  label  that  is  given  to  him. 
I  would  not  mind  the  PSP  having  four  seats,  provided  the  persons  selected  are 
considered  good. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


36.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Sharda  Mukherjee  for  the  Lok 
Sabha68 


October  18,  1961 

My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

Indira  sent  me  a  letter  from  Bombay  before  she  left.  In  this  she  refers  to 
Sharda  Mukherjee’s  candidature  for  the  Lok  Sabha.69  Sharda  Mukherjee  is  the 
widow  of  Air  Marshal  Mukherjee  who  met  a  tragic  death  last  year  in  Japan.  I 
am  enclosing  Indira’s  letter  as  well  as  Sharda’s  letter  to  her. 

While  V.B.  Gandhi  is  a  good  man,70 1  think  it  would  be  a  pity  if  Sharda 
Mukherjee  was  not  selected.  She  is  a  competent  bright  young  woman  and  we 
should  try  to  draw  such  people  to  participate  in  our  work.  Also,  I  think  there  is 
rather  a  lack  of  women  from  the  Maharashtra  side. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


68.  Letter  to  the  Congress  President. 

69.  She  became  a  Congress  MP  from  Ratnagiri,  Maharashtra;  see  also  S WJN/SS/70/item  23 . 

70.  Congress  MP,  1st  Lok  Sabha  from  Bombay  North,  and  3rd  Lok  Sabha  from  Bombay 
South  Central. 
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37.  To  H.L.  Masurkar:  Parliamentary  Seat  Request 
Forwarded71 


20th  October  1961 

Dear  Masurkarji, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  October  18th  with  its  enclosures.  I  remember 
your  working  in  the  All  India  States’  People’s  Conference.72 

You  suggest  that  I  should  choose  you  either  for  the  Lok  Sabha  or  the  Rajya 
Sabha.  I  cannot  do  this  in  regard  to  any  person.  The  normal  processes  laid 
down  by  the  Congress  have  to  be  followed.  In  fact,  I  am  not  directly  connected 
with  these  various  processes  although  sometimes  I  am  consulted  by  the  Central 
Election  Committee.  It  would  not  be  quite  proper  for  me  to  bypass  these 
processes  and  indeed  our  rules  will  not  allow  it.  I  am,  therefore,  forwarding 
your  letter  and  other  papers  to  the  proper  Congress  authorities  who  will  no 
doubt  give  consideration  to  them.73 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


38.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  H.L.  Masurkar  Wants  a 
Parliamentary  Seat74 


20th  October,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  from  H.L.  Masurkar  with  other  papers  about  him.  I 
have  a  vague  recollection  of  Masurkar  when  he  worked  in  the  All  India  States 
People’s  Conference.  Since  then  I  have  not  been  in  touch  with  him  though  I 
way  have  met  him  from  time  to  time. 

I  am  sending  these  papers  to  you  together  with  my  reply  to  Masurkar 
because  I  do  not  quite  know  what  else  to  do  with  them.  At  first  I  thought  of 
sending  them  to  Kailas  Nath  Katju.  If  you  so  choose,  you  can  yourself  send 


7 1 .  Letter  to  a  Congressman;  address:  1  Snehlata  Ganj,  Indore  City. 

72.  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Indian  States’  People’s  Conference. 

73.  See  item  38. 

74.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 
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them  to  him  or  to  the  Madhya  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  President.  Anyhow 
it  is  for  you  to  decide  what  to  do  in  this  matter. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


39.  To  Syed  Abdul  Latif:  Cannot  Stand  from  Hyderabad76 

October  20,  1961 

Dear  Syed  Saheb, 

I  have  this  morning  received  a  telegram  from  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
persons  from  Hyderabad,  including  your  good  self.77  As  I  am  asked  to  send  a 
reply  to  you,  I  am  doing  so. 

In  this  telegram  a  proposal  is  made  that  in  the  coming  General  Elections  I 
should  stand  from  a  constituency  in  Hyderabad.  I  appreciate  this  invitation  and 
I  am  grateful  for  it.  While  I  understand  the  reason  behind  this  invitation,  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  it.  From  time  to  time  I  have  had  many  invitations 
from  other  parts  of  India  and  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that  I  would  probably 
get  elected  from  most  places  in  India. 

But  this  is  not  merely  a  question  of  North  and  South,  but  my  standing  from 
a  constituency  with  which  I  have  been  closely  associated  as  a  political  worker 
ever  since  I  started  in  politics  more  than  forty  years  ago.  In  a  sense  it  is  my 
home  too.  I  prefer  standing  from  the  rural  area  of  Allahabad  District  in 
preference  to  Allahabad  City  as  my  work  began  in  the  villages  there  and  the 
village  areas  and  the  people  there  have  always  had  a  great  attraction  to  me. 

There  are  many  odd  Opposition  Parties  and  groups,  more  especially 
communal  groups,  which  are  trying  to  concentrate  on  opposition  to  me  in  my 
constituency  in  the  Allahabad  District.  I  am  not  worried  about  this  matter,  but 
it  would  be  unwise  for  me  to  leave  my  constituency  and  go  to  a  new  one,  more 
especially  because  of  this  gathering  of  communal  opposition  to  me. 


75.  See  also  item  37. 

76.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Muslim  Waqf  Board  and  Member  of  the 
National  Integration  Committee  [Council];  address:  470  Agapura,  Hyderabad  Dn. 

77.  See  appendix  10. 
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I  hope  that  you  and  your  co-signatories  of  the  invitation  to  me  will  appreciate 
my  position  and  excuse  me.  I  am,  however,  deeply  grateful  to  all  of  you  for 
your  kindness  to  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


40.  To  Brijmohan  Lai  Sharma:  Seeking  Nomination78 

October  22,  1 951 

Dear  Brijmohan  Lalji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  1 9th  October. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  beyond  my  domain  and  capacity  to  go  into  these  election 
matters.  On  the  whole,  I  keep  aloof  from  them  though  sometimes  I  may  be 
consulted.  All  I  can  do  is  to  forward  your  letter  to  the  Congress  President. 

As  for  your  seeing  me,  I  am  just  going  to  Bombay.  On  my  return,  I  shall  go 
to  Calcutta  and  then  to  America.  I  fear  the  intervening  few  days  are  heavy  with 
engagements  and  therefore  I  cannot  find  time  for  an  interview,  nor  would  it 
serve  much  purpose  as  I  am  not  directly  dealing  with  these  matters  of  Congress 
candidates  for  election. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


41.  To  Ajit  Prasad  Jain:  Dubious  Choice  of  Candidates79 

October  27,  1961 

My  dear  Ajit, 

I  have  been  seeing  some  Congressmen  from  the  UP  who  have  displayed  some 
consternation  about  this  business  of  giving  tickets  for  the  elections  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress.  Generally  I  have  referred  them  to  you. 

A  number  of  people  came  from  Bulandshahr,  who  complained  with  much 
vehemence  about  conditions  there. 


78.  Letter  to  the  President  of  INTUC,  Beawar,  Rajasthan. 

79.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Uttar  Pradesh  Congress  Committee.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain 
Papers,  Subjects  File  No.  13. 
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Today  I  had  the  Secretary  of  the  District  Congress  Committee  of  Bareilly 
who  came  to  see  me.  He  spoke  of  Dharam  Datta  Vaidya,  at  present  ML  A,  and 
said  that  he  was  an  evil  influence  in  the  Congress  there.  So  long  as  he  had  a 
position  of  influence,  he  would  poison  the  atmosphere  in  Bareilly.  I  was  given 
a  long  note  on  this  subject,  which  I  enclose. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  not  a  single  vote  was  given  to  Dharam  Datta  Vaidya 
in  the  DCC  when  the  question  of  choosing  candidates  arose.80 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


42.  To  I.M.  Oza:  We  have  to  deal  with  Communalists81 

27th  October  1961 

Dear  Shri  Oza, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  23rd  October.82 1  must  say  I  was  surprised  to  get  it  as 
I  thought  I  had  explained  my  own  views  to  you  quite  clearly  when  you  met  me 
at  Madurai.83 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  your  letter  at  any  length  as  I  am  exceedingly 
busy.  Also  I  do  not  think  any  lengthy  answer  is  needed.  You  put  forward  some 
arguments,  which  I  thought  would  not  normally  come  from  a  Congressman. 
You  appear  to  be  dissatisfied  with  our  foreign  policy.  This  has  been  a  basic 
pillar  of  our  policy  for  the  last  dozen  years  or  more,  and  I  have  spoken  frequently 
on  this  subject.  If  you  have  not  been  convinced  with  what  I  have  already  said, 
anything  more  that  I  might  say  is  not  likely  to  convince  you.  My  own  impression 
is  that  our  foreign  policy  has  a  very  great  deal  of  support  in  our  country. 
Indeed  even  in  other  countries  it  has  been  much  appreciated. 

I  am  interested  in  policies,  not  so  much  in  individuals.  Individuals  are 
important  in  this  connection  because  they  represent  a  policy  which  I  think  is  of 
vital  importance. 


80.  For  A.R  Jain’s  reply,  see  appendix  20. 

8 1 .  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Suburban  District  Congress  Committee;  address:  The 
Bombay  Suburban  District  Congress  Committee,  27  Military  Square  Lane,  Bombay- 1. 

82.  Appendix  13. 

83.  Between  3  and  6  October  1961. 
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We  have  to  face  today  social  reactionaries  as  well  as  communalists.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  that  lot  and  I  would  expect  a  Congressman  not  to  have  any 
sympathy  either. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


43.  To  U.N.  Dhebar:  Selecting  Nimbalkar  as  Candidate 
for  the  Election84 


29th  October  1961 

My  dear  Dhebarbhai, 

The  enclosed  note  was  handed  to  me  in  Bombay.  It  is  about  Nimbalkar85  who 
used  to  be  a  Minister  in  the  Bombay  Government  till  he  was  defeated  in  the  last 
general  elections.  He  is  a  good  and  competent  man. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  letter  has  been  sent  to  me  unless  it  is  in  connection 
with  his  desire  to  be  selected  as  a  candidate.  As  I  have  said  above,  certainly  he 
deserves  to  be  encouraged. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


44.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Prabodh  Chandra  and 
Congress86 


30th  October  1961 


My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Probodh  [Prabodh]  Chandra87  came  to  see  me  today  and  was  in  considerable 
distress.  Tears  trickled  down  his  eyes.  He  said  that  he  was  prepared  to  admit 
that  he  had  made  many  mistakes  in  the  past  but  his  loyalty  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  ideals  he  had  always  held  was  the  governing  factor  in  his  public  life. 
Because  of  my  advice  to  him  some  months  or  a  year  ago,  he  had  refrained 


84.  Letter  to  the  former  Congress  President. 

85.  Malojirao  Mudhojirao  Naik  Nimbalkar,  Raja  of  Phaltan  in  Satara  district. 
86  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

87.  Congress  MLA  from  Gurdaspur,  in  Kairon’s  rival  group. 
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from  any  statements  or  criticisms.  But  he  was  treated  as  an  outcaste  and  even 
officials  were  discourteous  to  him  presumably  because  they  took  the  cue  from 
the  Ministers.  This  was  very  painful  to  him.  Having  served  the  Congress  all  his 
life,  he  had  nowhere  else  to  go  to  and  he  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  it  further. 

He  mentioned  that  he  had  met  you  some  months  ago  and  you  had  been 
kind  to  him  then.  But  nothing  transpired  afterwards. 

I  told  him  that  I  felt  he  had  acted  very  wrongly  in  the  past  and  done  harm 
to  our  cause.  But  it  was  not  my  habit  to  be  unjust  to  anyone  even  because  of 
his  past  misdeeds.  I  should  like  him  to  work  for  the  Congress.  But,  obviously, 
the  question  of  giving  tickets  for  the  elections  stood  on  a  separate  footing.  Also 
so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  we  wanted  a  strong  Government  in  the  Punjab 
under  the  present  Chief  Minister.  We  had  supported  him  and  propose  to  go  on 
supporting  him.  We  may  privately  advise  him  about  some  matters  occasionally. 
He  said  that  apart  from  the  question  of  tickets  he  would  like  some  work  which 
he  could  do.88 

This  is  for  your  information. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


45.  To  C.D.  Gautam:  Offering  Seat  to  V.K.  Krishna 
Menon89 


31st  October  1961 


Dear  Shri  Gautam, 

I  am  sorry  for  the  great  delay  in  acknowledging  your  letter  of  the  2nd  October. 
It  is  good  of  you  to  offer  your  seat  to  Shri  V.K.  Krishna  Menon.  I  think  he  has 
decided  to  contest  the  seat  in  North  Bombay  and  that  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
right  decision. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


88.  Prabodh  Chandra  won  the  Gurdaspur  seat  again  in  1962  on  the  Congress  ticket. 

89.  Letter  to  Congress  MP  from  Balaghat,  Madhya  Pradesh.  NMML,  JN  Papers. 
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46.  To  U.N.  Dhebar:  Electioneering  Programme90 

October  31,  1961 

My  dear  Dhebarbhai, 

Your  letter  of  October  30th  about  my  election  tours.  So  far  as  February  is 
concerned,  I  have  kept  it  more  or  less  free  and  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  give 
the  number  of  days  you  have  suggested.  But  it  is  better  to  fix  this  up  later  after 
my  return  from  America. 

I  am  anyhow  going  to  Calcutta  on  the  2nd  December.  I  can  also  stay  there 
for  the  3rd. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  likely  to  be  busy  in  Delhi  on  the  16th  and  17th  December 
because  of  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
promised  to  go  to  Jaipur  and  Ajmer  on  the  16th  and  17th  December.  I  shall 
have  to  resolve  this  conflict. 

I  am  reaching  Assam  on  the  3 1st  mid-day  and  I  intend  leaving  on  the  2nd 
January  morning  for  Orissa,  reaching  there  about  mid-day.  I  shall  spend  the 
3rd  January  also  in  Orissa. 

Bihar— From  4th  to  the  9th  January  will  suit  me. 

I  hope  to  be  in  Banaras  on  the  12th  and  13th  January  to  preside  over  U 
Nu’s  lectures  there.  I  cannot  go  to  Maharashtra  on  the  14th  January.  21st 
January  may  also  not  be  suitable  as  I  may  have  to  be  here  because  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Malaya’s  visit.  I  promised,  however,  to  go  to  Bombay  some  time 
(not  fixed  yet)  between  the  15th  and  21st  January  for  the  opening  of  the  Tata 
Research  Institute  there. 

So  far  as  Madras  is  concerned,  I  have  already  had  a  brief  tour  there  and  I 
am  not  sure  if  it  is  necessary  to  go  again.  But  if  Kamaraj  wants  me  to  go  there 
for  a  day  or  so,  I  might  do  that. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


90.  Letter  to  the  former  Congress  President.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  File  No.  G-58(25)/ 
1961,  Box  No.  22,  Ilnd  Instalment. 
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47.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  New  Delhi  and  Other 
Constituencies91 


31st  October  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  enclose  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Rameshwar  Dayal  Totla  of  Indore.92 

Uma  Shankar  Dikshit93  came  to  see  me  today  and  talked  about  some  of  the 
constituencies  in  Allahabad  District.  Muzaffar  Husain94  apparently  wants  to 
leave  Chail  and  go  to  Phoolpur  [Phulpur]  and  Shri  [Shiv]  Murti95  has  given  his 
approval  of  this.  I  do  not  understand  all  this  business. 

Brahm  Perkash96  came  to  see  me  today  about  the  New  Delhi  constituency. 
He  said  that  while  decisions  about  other  constituencies  could  be  made  later,  it 
was  necessary  to  select  a  person  for  New  Delhi  soon  so  that  he  could  start 
work.  Three  possible  candidates  for  New  Delhi  are  Mehr  Chand  Khanna,97 
Rajan  Nehru98  and  Raksha  Saran."  Brahm  Perkash  seemed  to  think  that  Mehr 
Chand  Khanna  has  the  best  chance.  The  other  two  have  fifty-fifty  chance. 
Therefore,  he  was  in  favour  of  Mehr  Chand  Khanna. 

I  told  him  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  say  anything  definite  about  these 
persons,  and  as  for  Brahm  Perkash’s  view,  his  judgment  proved  wrong  on  the 
last  occasion.100  Anyhow,  I  said  I  would  pass  this  message  on  to  you. 

In  choosing  a  candidate  from  New  Delhi  we  have  to  consider  all  the  facts 
and  get  as  much  information  as  possible  from  various  sources.  Only  then  can 
we  decide  in  favour  of  one  person.  I  do  not  mind  which  of  the  three  candidates 
is  chosen,  but  this  must  be  on  the  basis  of  full  information  and  not  likes  and 
dislikes. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


91.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

92.  Totla,  a  Congressman  from  Indore,  was  associated  with  the  Nai  Dunia  group  of 
newspapers. 

93.  Managing  Director,  Associated  Journals,  Lucknow. 

94.  Muzaffar  Hasan,  Congress  MLA  from  Chail. 

95.  Shiv  Murti,  Congress  MLA  from  Phulpur. 

96.  Congress,  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Delhi  Sadar. 

97.  Minister  of  Rehabilitation. 

98.  Wife  of  R.K.  Nehru. 

99.  Vice  President,  All  India  Women’s  Conference;  wife  of  Raghunandan  Saran,  Congressman 
and  industrialist. 

100.  Referring  apparently  to  the  defeat  of  the  Congress  candidate  J.B.  Singh  and  the  victory  of 
Jan  Sangh’s  Balraj  Madhok  from  the  New  Delhi  constituency  in  a  by-election  in  April 
1961.  See  SWJN/SS/68/item  53. 
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48.  To  Darbara  Singh:  Selecting  Candidates101 

October  31,  1961 

My  dear  Darbara  Singh, 

Prem  Singh  Lalpura102  has  just  been  to  see  me.  Sardar  Hukam  Singh103  sent 
word  to  me  that  he  would  like  me  to  see  Prem  Singh. 

Prem  Singh  said  that  his  constituency  had  been  split  up  and  had,  in  fact, 
become  now  one  of  the  Reserved  Constituencies.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
sitting  MLA  should  continue  there.  He  said  that  he  was  a  good  and  young  man 
and  his  election  was  quite  certain;  he  would  guarantee  it.  He  was  also  resident 
in  that  constituency.  He  had  heard  that  it  was  proposed  to  put  another  man  in 
who  comes  from  another  village.  This  would  make  it  difficult  for  the  new  man 
to  be  elected. 

It  is  evident  that  Prem  Singh  Lalpura  is  anxious  about  this  matter.  I  told 
him  that  he  should  see  you  and  discuss  this  matter  with  you.  He  promised  to  do 
so.  I  think  you  should  meet  him.  He  impresses  me  as  a  good  man.  You,  no 
doubt,  know  him  well. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


101.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Punjab  Pradesh  PCC. 

102  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion.  Prem  Singh  Lalpura  was  President,  SGPC,  1958-60, 
General  Secretary,  SAD,  and  MLC,  Punjab  Legislative  Council,  1958-70;  see  Punjab 
Vidhan  Sabha  Compendium  of  Who  s  Who  of Members  (1937-2012)  (Chandigarh:  Punjab 
Vidhan  Sabha  Secretariat,  2016),  p.  304,  entry  no.  608.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
person  Nehru  is  referring  to.  There  is  a  Prem  Singh,  Congress  MLA  from  Rajpura 
Constituency,  as  listed  in  the  Report  on  the  Third  General  Elections  in  India ,  1962, 
Volume  II  (Statistical)  (New  Delhi:  Election  Commission  of  India,  1962),  p.  345.  However, 
his  constituency  is  not  shown  as  having  been  split. 

103.  Deputy  Speaker,  Lok  Sabha. 
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49.  To  J.B.  Kripalani:  Explaining  Reference  in  Bombay 
Speech104 


November  2,  1961 

My  dear  Jivat, 

Your  letter  of  October  3 1st  has  just  reached  me,  late  on  2nd  night.  I  am  leaving 
for  America  tomorrow  and  am,  therefore,  writing  briefly. 

In  my  speech  in  Chaupatti  [Chowpatty],  I  referred  very  briefly  to  the 
statement  reported  to  have  been  made  by  you.105 1  did  so  lest  it  might  mislead 
some  people  to  thinking  that  I  was  not  supporting  Krishna  Menon.  I  wanted  to 
clear  this  matter. 

There  is  no  question  of  any  favour  being  asked  by  you.  Please  remember 
that  I  spoke  in  Hindi  and  the  words  you  quote  are  the  reporter’s  idea  of  what  I 
said. 

I  do  not  quite  know  what  misapprehension  you  are  referring  to.  Certainly 
your  reference  to  me  was  a  friendly  one  and  I  took  no  exception  to  it.  But  I  did 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  was  supporting  Krishna  Menon.106 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


50.  To  Ajit  Prasad  Jain:  Selecting  Candidates  for 
Election107 


November  2,  1961 


My  dear  Ajit, 

Your  letter  of  November  1st  has  just  reached  me.108 1  am  sorry  you  are  having 
so  much  trouble  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  elections.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  advise  from  here.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  four  factors  must 
always  be  considered,  apart  from  the  fact  that  recommendations  are  unanimous 
or  by  majority  etc.  These  are: 


104.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  PSP,  from  Sitamarhi,  Bihar;  Address:  30  Prithvirai  Road,  New 
Delhi. 

105.  See  item  139. 

106.  See  also  items  52  and  53. 

107.  Letter  to  the  President,  UPPCC.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  13. 

108.  Appendix  19. 
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( 1 )  Any  charges  made  against  an  individual,  if  they  are  at  all  prima  facie 
serious,  must  be  taken  into  consideration; 

(2)  Merit:  this  includes  past  record  and  ability  and  capacity.  We  should  try 
to  choose  persons  who  are  intellectually  and  otherwise  competent  to 
discharge  their  duties. 

(3)  Those  who  are  in  tune  with  the  Congress  programme  and  to  some 
extent  understand  our  basic  principles  and  adhere  to  them. 

(4)  Any  association  with  communal  organisations  is  a  serious  matter  and 
must  be  kept  in  view,  that  is,  their  views  about  the  communal  situation 
and  our  policy  in  regard  to  it. 

You  will,  of  course,  advise  us  and  give  us  your  views  about  particular 
candidates.  You  should  make  this  clear.  Anyhow,  the  Central  Election  Committee 
will  ask  you  for  your  opinions  and  obviously  you  have  to  give  a  straight  answer 
based  on  the  above  four  factors. 

It  might  be  advisable,  if  it  is  possible,  for  some  important  cases  where 
there  is  much  conflict  of  views,  to  be  considered  by  the  AICC  office  here  even 
before  the  Central  Election  Committee  meets.  The  AICC  could  meet  the  candidate 
or  his  supporters  or  observers  as  well  as  the  opposers,  and  listen  to  both  sides. 
It  will  obviously  not  be  possible  for  the  Central  Election  Committee  to  carry  on 
this  kind  of  enquiry.  But  the  AICC  could  well  do  so  beforehand.  I  understand 
that  the  Central  Election  Committee  will  begin  its  meetings  for  this  purpose  on 
the  23rd  November.  I  do  not  know  when  the  UP  list  may  come  up. 

I  am  sending  your  letter  to  the  Congress  President109  here  and  a  copy  of 
my  answer  to  you.  You  might  write  to  the  Congress  President  asking  him  if  it 
is  possible  for  some  of  these  people  to  come  up  to  the  AICC  office  before  the 
actual  Central  Election  Committee  meeting  takes  place. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


109.  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy. 
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51.  To  Sadiq  Ali:  Suspending  Umrao  Singh  from  the 
Congress110 


November  2,  1961 

My  dear  Sadiq, 

A  letter  of  yours  dated  October  11th  still  remains  unanswered.  I  have  just  read 
it,  fishing  it  out  of  many  other  papers. 

This  letter  relates  to  the  UPCC  President111  wanting  to  suspend,  Umrao 
Singh  from  his  primary  membership  of  the  Congress.  Umrao  Singh  being  a 
member  of  the  Lok  Sabha,112  you  have  written  to  me. 

Normally  the  Leader  of  the  Party  in  Parliament  does  not  take  action.  The 
matter  is  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

I  see  that  you  have  already  written  to  Umrao  Singh  and  got  his  explanation. 
I  suggest  that  you  send  this  to  Shri  Ajit  Prasad  Jain.  On  the  basis  of  these 
letters,  he  can  take  any  action  that  he  thinks  proper.  So  far  as  Umrao  Singh’s 
membership  of  Parliament  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  proceed 
in  a  hurry.  Obviously  choosing  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  next  election  will  be 
affected. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


52.  To  Ramakrishna  Bajaj:  Defending  V.K.  Krishna 
Menon113 


November  21,  1961 

Personal 

No.  2271-PMH/61 
My  dear  Ramakrishna, 

I  am  rather  surprised  to  receive  your  letter  of  November  20. 114 1  am  surprised 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Obviously  you  should  know  how  I  feel  about  this 
matter.  If  I  did  not  value  Shri  Krishna  Menon’s  ability,  patriotism  and  services, 

1 10.  Letter  to  the  General  Secretary,  AICC;  address:  7  Jantar  Mantar  Road,  New  Delhi. 

111.  Ajit  Prasad  Jain,  President,  Uttar  Pradesh  Congress  Committee. 

1 12.  From  Ghosi,  Azamgarh  District,  UP. 

113.  Letter  No.  2271-PMH/61  to  an  industrialist  and  a  member  of  the  Youth  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  AICC;  address:  51  Mahatma  Gandhi  Road,  Bombay  1. 

1 14.  See  appendix  23. 
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I  would  not  have  him  in  the  important  post  of  Defence  Minister  of  our 
Government.  To  say  that  he  gives  a  wrong  twist  to  our  foreign  policy  is  to 
doubt  my  own  judgment  of  him  and  of  that  policy.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of 
the  people  who  are  opposing  him  have  either  no  understanding  of  our  policy  or 
deliberately  do  not  like  it.  It  has  surprised  and  distressed  me  how  people  of 
little  ability  and  less  patriotism  go  about  condemning  a  person  who  has  a  record 
of  very  fine  work.  It  is  easy  to  criticise  anyone,  for  none  of  us  is  without  some 
failing  or  other.  But  what  I  see  is  not  intelligent  criticism  but  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  run  down  a  person  by  all  kinds  of  devious  methods.  In  any  event  I  would 
have  supported  Krishna  Menon  in  an  election.  In  view  of  this  campaign  against 
him,  I  shall  do  that  all  the  more.115 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Bombay  Pradesh  Youth  Congress  has  taken 
some  kind  of  a  stand  against  him.  All  this  indicates  to  me  how  little  our  young 
men  understand  what  our  policy  is  and  what  discipline  is.116 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


115.  See  also  SWJN/SS/70/140,  SWJN/SS/7 1/item  24;  and  item  49  in  this  volume. 

116.  On  18  November,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bombay  Pradesh  Youth  Congress 
passed  the  following  resolution  opposing  Krishna  Menon ’s  candidature  from  the  Bombay 
North  Parliamentary  Constituency:  “In  the  case  of  Shri  Krishna  Menon,  many  of  us  feel 
that  his  behaviour  on  several  questions  about  the  Communist  countries  and  specially  the 
Chinese  aggression  and  his  association  with  Communists,  ex-Communists  and  fellow 
travellers  in  India  has  made  him  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  youth  and  other  citizens  of 
India.” 
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53.  To  Ramakrishna  Bajaj:  Krishna  Menon  and  Foreign 
Policy117 


Personal 
22nd  November  1961 

(In  supersession  of  No.  2271-PMH/61) 

My  dear  Ramkrishna, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  November118  and  am  rather  surprised  to 
read  it.  A  person  who  thinks  on  those  lines  must  think  me  either  a  fool  or  a 
knave.  I  am  responsible  for  formulating  and  expressing  the  foreign  policy  of 
India  and  know  how  best  to  deal  with  it.  To  tell  me  that  Shri  Krishna  Menon 
gives  a  wrong  twist  to  it  is  to  doubt  my  judgment  of  that  policy  and  of  him.  If 
I  were  to  be  influenced  in  this  way  then  there  will  not  be  much  of  the  foreign 
policy  left. 

Instead  of  vaguely  making  charges  about  our  foreign  policy  being  twisted 
there  will  be  some  point  in  pointing  out  wherein  that  policy  has  gone  wrong  so 
that  I  can  judge  of  this.  There  are  some  people  who  constantly  carry  on  a 
campaign  against  our  policy  in  devious  ways  and  try  to  make  Krishna  Menon 
the  target  of  their  denunciation,  often  making  statements  which  have  little  truth. 
I  value  intelligent  criticism,  but  I  do  not  accept  this  kind  of  running  down  of  a 
colleague  whose  ability  and  patriotism  are  not  only  unquestioned,  but  far  above 
many  of  those  who  adopt  these  devious  methods.  If  people  want  to  change 
that  foreign  policy,  it  is  open  to  them  to  say  so,  but  they  must  not  take  shelter 
under  different  cloaks. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Bombay  Pradesh  Youth  Congress  has  taken  up 
the  kind  of  stand  which  you  have  mentioned  in  your  letter.  All  this  indicates  to 
me  how  little  some  of  our  young  men  understand  what  our  policy  is  or  what 
discipline  should  be.  We  are  dealing  with  issues  of  vast  world  importance  to 
which  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  life,  and  presume  to  know  something  about 
them.  It  is  distressing  that  people  should  fall  into  these  traps. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

117.  Letter  to  an  industrialist  and  a  member  of  the  Youth  Advisory  Committee  of  the  AICC  ; 
address:  51  Mahatma  Gandhi  Road,  Bombay  1.  This  letter,  numbered  687-PMO/61, 
carries  the  following  superscript:  “(In  supersession  of  No.  2271-PMH/61)”. 

For  the  letter  No.  2271-PMH/61,  see  item  52;  the  item  also  contains  the  references 
to  earlier  remarks  on  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 

118.  See  appendix  23. 
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54.  To  M.O.  Mathai:  Standing  for  Election119 


November  24,  1961 

My  dear  Mathai, 

Your  letter  of  the  24th  November  reached  me  today.  My  first  information  about 
the  Election  Committee’s  decision  came  to  me  from  the  newspapers  this  morning. 
I  had  been  present  at  that  meeting  for  about  two  and  a  half  hours.120  Then  I  had 
to  come  away  for  an  important  engagement.  From  such  reports  as  I  have  had 
from  Lai  Bahadurji,  the  main  objection  raised  to  your  selection  was  on  the 
ground  that  you  were  not  likely  to  win  the  seat.  Some  of  the  Kerala  men  were 
of  this  opinion.  Hardly  anyone  had  spoken  to  me  previously  about  your  name 
being  selected  or  not.  I  had  not  heard  of  any  story  about  your  parading  a  letter 
from  me  or  of  using  my  name  in  this  connection.  Someone,  however,  sent  me 
a  copy  of  a  letter  in  English  which  you  were  supposed  to  have  written  to  some 
Catholic  priest.121 

I  am  going  to  Dehra  Dun  tomorrow  morning  for  a  day  and  a  half. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


55.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Mathai  and  Other  Matters122 

November  24,  1961 

[Nan  dear,] 

Your  letter  of  the  20th  November  reached  me  some  days  ago.123  I  am  sorry  for 
the  delay  in  answering  it.  But  I  had  asked  Lekha124  to  convey  some  kind  of  an 
oral  answer. 

The  new  programme  that  you  have  sent  me  for  yourself  ought  to  work  out 
well,  that  is,  going  to  Mysore  and  thereafter  to  Madras,  Andhra  and  Kerala.  Do 
not  tire  yourself  too  much  and  do  not  accept  many  engagements. 

119.  Letter  to  Nehru’s  former  Special  Assistant;  address:  15  Ferozeshah  Road,  New  Delhi. 

120.  On  23  November  from  3.30  pm.  Engagement  Diary  entry. 

121.  See  also  item  58. 

122.  Copy  of  letter  to  his  sister,  salutation  and  signature  not  available;  address:  8-E  Mafatlal 
Park,  Bhulabhai  Desai  Road,  Bombay-26.  NMML,  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  Papers  (Ilnd 
Instalment),  Correspondence  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

123.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  had  written  about  her  travel  schedules  and  asked  for  Nehru’s 
reaction  to  her  immediate  programme. 

124.  Chandralekha  Mehta,  her  eldest  daughter. 
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As  for  speaking  for  Mathai  at  the  election  campaign,  that  will  not  arise 
now  because  Mathai  has  not  been  selected  as  a  candidate.125  You  must  have 
seen  this  in  the  papers  this  morning.  I  myself  saw  it  in  the  newspapers.  I  was 
present  at  the  Election  Committee  meeting  for  two  and  a  half  hours  yesterday. 
I  had  to  come  away  because  of  an  important  engagement.  Subsequently,  the 
Committee  considered  Mathai’s  and  other  names.  Evidently  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  to  Mathai  which  was  based  on  the  presumption  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  win  the  seat.  How  far  this  was  true  I  do  not  know.  Some  of  the 
Kerala  people  present  at  the  Election  Committee  meeting  took  the  lead  in  this 
matter.  A  month  or  two  ago,  Mathai  had  asked  me  if  I  had  any  objection  to  his 
standing  for  election  on  behalf  of  the  Congress.  I  was  not  very  keen  on  his 
standing  for  election  because  I  thought  some  people  would  raise  objections. 
But  I  felt  that  I  had  no  business  to  object,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  no  objection. 
Mathai  is,  of  course,  rather  hard  hit  by  this  decision. 

I  am  glad  you  are  improving  in  health.  I  suggest  that  you  might  continue 
the  Bhosle  treatment. 

I  am  going  tomorrow  to  Dehra  Dun,  to  a  village  there126  and  subsequently 
to  the  town.127 1  shall  be  returning  day  after  tomorrow,  mid-day.  Work  here  is 
very  heavy  after  my  long  absence  and  because  of  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  not 
to  mention  the  election  business. 

[Love 


Jawahar] 


56.  To  Chaman  Lai:  Choosing  a  Constituency128 


November  27,  1961 


My  dear  Chaman, 

Your  letter  of  the  27th.  I  would  certainly  like  you  to  be  in  Parliament,  but  I 
cannot  advise  as  to  the  constituency.  That  will  be  for  you  to  decide  in  consultation 
with  other  people  who  know  more  than  I  do. 


125.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  had  written:  “Mathai  is  very  anxious  that  while  in  Kerala  I  should  speak 
in  his  constituency  around  the  third  week  in  January.  I  presume  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  this.” 

126.  Choharpur,  see  item  83. 

127.  See  item  11. 

128.  Letter  to  Congress  MP;  address:  8  Windsor  Place  New  Delhi. 
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Please  thank  Helen129  for  the  bottle  of  Benedryl  which  she  has  sent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  the  threat  of  having  to  take  Benedryl  has  had  a  good  effect 
on  my  cough. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


57.  To  U.N.  Dhebar:  Standing  for  Election130 


November  27,  1961 


My  dear  Dhebarbhai, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  November  27th.  It  was  good  of  you  to  write 
to  me,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me  what  I  can  say  in  this  matter.  For  my  part,  I 
welcomed  the  idea  of  your  coming  into  Parliament  and  I  still  hold  that  opinion. 
I  am  indeed  sorry  that  some  internal  conflicts  should  have  arisen  in  Gujarat 
over  the  question  of  choosing  candidates.  Differences  of  opinion,  as  you  say, 
often  arise,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  these  differences  have  assumed  much  too 
rigid  an  aspect,  thus  making  accommodation  a  little  difficult.  I  do  not  see 
however  why,  because  of  these  different  approaches,  you  should  want  to 
withdraw. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


58.  To  M.O.  Mathai:  Election  Prospects131 


November  28,  1961 

My  dear  Mathai, 

I  have  your  note  of  the  27th  November. 

According  to  my  own  knowledge,  the  chances  of  your  success  in  the 
elections  if  you  had  stood  were  good. 

I  do  not  think,  you  need  be  in  a  particular  hurry  to  decide  about  resigning 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Edwina  Mountbatten  Memorial  Fund.  Indeed, 


129.  Dr  Helen  Khan,  wife  of  Diwan  Chaman  Lall. 

130.  Letter  to  the  former  Congress  President. 

131.  Letter  to  former  Special  Assistant;  address:  15  Ferozeshah  Road,  New  Delhi. 
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I  do  not  see  why  you  should  resign  from  it  even  if  you  leave  Delhi.  But  anyhow 
I  would  suggest  to  you  not  to  resign  in  the  near  future  at  least.  132 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


59.  To  Siddhinath  Sharma:  Selecting  Candidates  for 
Assam  Elections133 


November  28,  1961 

My  dear  Siddhinathji, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  28th  November  very  late  tonight.  As  you  are 
returning  to  Assam  tomorrow  morning,  I  am  sorry  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see 
you  before  you  go. 

I  did  not  know  that  you  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me.  It  is  true  that  I 
had  told  my  Secretary  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  give  interviews  during  these 
past  few  days.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  out  of  Delhi  for  two  and  a  half  days. 
It  was  then  I  think  that  the  Assam  lists  were  considered,  and  I  could  not  be 
present  then.  I  would  certainly  have  tried  to  meet  you  if  I  had  known  that  you 
were  still  here. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  feel  distressed  at  the  decisions  of  the  Central  Election 
Committee.  I  have  not  seen  the  lists  or  what  the  decisions  were,  and  I  can, 
therefore,  give  no  personal  opinion.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  give  opinions 
about  people  I  know  nothing  of.  I  have  held  all  along  that  the  test  should  be  the 
merits  of  the  individual,  these  merits  to  be  judged  by  integrity,  adherence  to 
Congress  ideals  and  general  capacity  to  work  in  the  Assemblies  and  Parliament. 
Assam  has  gone  through  a  difficult  phase  and  is  yet  not  out  of  the  woods. 
Therefore,  these  principles  require  greater  emphasis  there  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
only  by  sticking  to  the  basic  principles  of  the  Congress  that  we  can  function 
effectively. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  I  shall  be  coming  to  Assam  for  two  days  from  the 
31st  December  to  the  morning  of  the  2nd  January.  I  hope  1  shall  meet  you 
then. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


132.  See  also  item  54. 

133.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Assam  PCC;  address:  Congress  Bhawan,  Gauhati. 
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(c)  Communalism  in  Uttar  Pradesh 

60.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Aligarh  City  and  University  Incidents 
Linked134 


October  18,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

Your  letter  of  October  16  about  the  enquiry  into  the  Aligarh  University  and 
other  incidents  in  the  UP.1"5  I  have  sent  your  letter  to  Lai  Bahadur  and  asked 
him  to  consult  our  Education  Minister  also  and  the  Vice  President  as  soon  as  he 
returns,  in  a  few  days. 

I  appreciate  what  you  say,  that  the  UP  Government’s  right  in  this  matter 
should  be  preserved.  The  Aligarh  University  incidents  can  be  separated  for 
enquiry  from  the  others.  But  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  separate  the 
Aligarh  University  from  the  Aligarh  City  incidents.  They  are  intimately  connected. 
The  other  towns  could  be  taken  up  separately.136 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


61.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Inquiry  into  Aligarh  Muslim 
University137 


October  18,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  C.B.  Gupta. 

I  think  that  it  is  quite  necessary  for  us  to  have  an  enquiry  into  the  Aligarh 
University  incidents.  I  am  prepared  to  separate  them  from  the  communal 
incidents  in  Meerut,  Chandausi,  Hapur,  etc.,  but  it  is  hardly  possibly  [possible] 
to  separate  the  Aligarh  City  incidents  from  those  of  the  University,  as  they  are 
intimately  connected. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  should  appoint  a  person  to  inquire  into  the  Aligarh 
University  incidents,  in  this  connection,  as  also  the  Aligarh  City  incidents.  It 


134.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

135.  See  appendix  7. 

136.  See  SWJN/SS/71  /items  83-86. 

137.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 
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will  be  open  to  the  State  Government  to  take  such  steps  as  they  wish  in  regard 
to  the  other  cities  or  towns  in  the  UP. 

I  suggest  that  you  might  discuss  this  matter  with  Dr  Shrimali.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Col.  Zaidi  should  also  be  consulted. 

As  for  the  person  to  be  chosen  for  the  inquiry,  I  am  personally  agreeable  to 
either  Randhir  Singh138  or  RK.  Kaul.139  I  know  neither  of  them.  I  am  rather 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  Hafiz  Mohammed  Ibrahim  has  approved  of  Randhir 
Singh. 

If,  as  I  suggest,  the  Aligarh  town  incidents  are  to  be  associated  in  this 
inquiry  for  the  University,  C.B.  Gupta  should  be  informed  and  his  agreement 
taken.  When  we  appoint  the  judge,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  in  consultation 
with  the  UP  Government. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  as  to  who  should  appoint  the  judge.  The  Visitor, 
that  is  the  President,  could  do  so,  or  the  Home  Ministry  or  the  Education 
Ministry.  These  matters  will  have  to  be  considered  further.  Before  we  take  any 
actual  step,  I  think  we  should  consult  the  Vice-President  who  will  be  returning 
in  a  few  days. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  written  to  C.B.  Gupta.140 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


62.  To  Raja  Ram  Sharma:  Poor  Muslims  of  Uttar 
Pradesh141 


My  dear  Raja  Ram, 


October  20,  1961 


I  had  a  talk  with  Ashadevi  Aryanayakam142  today.  She  gave  me  some  account 
of  her  recent  enquiries  in  the  troubled  areas  in  the  UP.  She  said  that  a  number 
of  poor  Muslims,  especially  in  Chandausi  and  Meerut,  are  in  great  difficulties 
because  they  have  lost  what  they  had. 


138.  Judge  of  Allahabad  High  Court,  1953-1958,  see  http://www.allahabadhighcourt.in/Judges/ 
ex-judge  1 900- 1 990.htm,  accessed  on  22  August  2016. 

139.  Chief  Judge,  Madhya  Bharat,  1950;  see  The  India  and  Pakistan  Year  Book  and  Who  s 
Who  1950 ,  Volume  XXXVI,  complied  by  the  Times  of  India. 

140.  See  item  60. 

141.  Letter  ;  address:  Shri  Gandhi  Ashram,  Meerut. 

142.  Gandhian,  organiser  of  Shanti  Senas  to  work  for  social  peace. 
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The  State  Government  is,  I  believe,  helping  these  people,  but  sometimes 
State  help  takes  some  time  in  coming.  I  should  like  you  and  the  Gandhi  Ashram 
also  to  help  these  poor  people,  more  especially  by  giving  them  some  kind  of 
work,  like  charkhas,  sewing  machines,  etc.  If  you  can  undertake  this  work,  as 
a  supplement  to  what  the  State  is  doing,  I  shall  send  you  some  money  for  it.143 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

63.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Intelligence  on 
Communal  Problems144 


October  20,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

I  spoke  to  you  about  the  report  I  have  received  from  our  Central  Intelligence  in 
regard  to  the  recent  communal  incidents  in  the  UP.  I  am  enclosing  it  for  your 
information.  You  will  of  course  show  it  to  Charan  Singh.145 

I  mentioned  to  you  the  case  of  a  City  Magistrate.  The  person  whose  name 
was  given  to  me  in  this  connection  was  P.N.  Johri,  City  Magistrate,  Aligarh.  I 
was  told  that  Pantji146  had  suspended  him  for  nineteen  months  in  1946-47,  that 
is,  just  before  Independence.  He  is  a  fairly  senior  man,  but,  because  of  his 
suspension  then,  his  promotion  was  delayed. 

I  understand  also  that  Iqbal  Singh,  who  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
troublesome  students  in  Aligarh,  is  probably  the  son  of  Baljit  Singh,  Kotwal  of 
Meerut.  I  am  also  told  that  Balraj  Singh,  a  relative  of  this  Baljit  Singh  and  a 
student  at  Aligarh,  is  a  person  who  has  created  trouble  in  Meerut. 

I  am  passing  this  information  on  to  you  though  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  verify  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


143.  See  also  item  64. 

144.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

145.  Minister  of  Home  and  Agriculture,  UP. 

146.  Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  the  former  Home  Minister;  Premier  of  the  United  Provinces  in 
1946-1947,  thereafter  Chief  Minister  before  joing  the  Union  Cabinet  in  January  1955. 
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64.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Ashadevi  Aryanayakam  and  Shanti 
Senas147 


October  20,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

I  spoke  to  you  about  the  visit  of  Ashadevi  Aryanayakam  to  some  of  the  trouble 
spots  in  the  UP.  She  has  organised  Shanti  Senas  in  these  places  and  given  me  a 
report  which  I  enclose.  I  hope  that  you  will  ask  the  District  authorities  of  these 
places  to  help  and  cooperate  with  these  Shanti  Senas.148 

I  enclose  also  a  letter  I  have  received  about  the  murder  of  a  woman  in 
Meerut  District.  Complaints  from  Meerut  come  frequently  about  crimes  and 
sometimes  even  murders,  and  it  is  further  said  that  proper  police  enquiries  do 
not  take  place  because  of  pressure  exercised  upon  them  by  some  people 
interested.  I  hope  you  will  have  this  looked  into. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


65.  To  K.C.  Sharma:  Communal  Conflict149 


October  21,  1961 


My  dear  Sharma, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  30th. 150  The  recent  troubles  we  have  had 
have  been  disgraceful  and  most  frustrating.  Still  we  have  to  persevere  and 
meet  the  challenge  and  not  give  in  to  socially  backward  people  who  misbehave. 
I  am  sending  your  letter  to  our  Home  Minister. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


147.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

148.  See  also  item  62. 

149.  Letter  to  a  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Hapur,  UP;  address:  585  Sharma  Road, 
Meerut. 

1 50.  This  seems  to  be  an  error,  it  obviously  should  be  20  October. 
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66.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Chandausi  Violence  and 
DAV  College161 


October  22,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

I  received  a  deputation  from  Chandausi  this  evening.  They  were  Muslim 
merchants  and  they  told  me  of  the  looting  etc.  of  their  shops  causing  them 
much  damage  and,  in  fact,  leaving  them  in  a  helpless  condition.  One  of  them 
complained  of  the  killing  of  three  members  of  his  family.  These  people  gave  me 
some  papers  dealing  with  the  damage  done.  I  enclose  these  papers. 

They  said  that  they  had  actually  stocked  their  shops  especially  for  Dussehra, 
but  all  this  stuff  was  looted  or  destroyed. Their  capital  was  gone.  It  was  difficult 
for  them  even  to  start  afresh. 

They  added  that  they  did  not  expect  full  compensation,  but  they  wanted  to 
be  helped  to  start  business  again.  To  be  given  fifty  or  hundred  rupees  would 
not  help  them  to  do  so. 

They  said  that  every  time  there  had  been  trouble  of  this  kind  in  Chandausi, 
the  lead  had  been  taken  by  the  boys  from  the  nearby  DAV  College. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


67.  To  Charan  Singh:  Distinguish  between  Communal 
and  Other  Muslim  Bodies152 


October  22,  1961 


My  dear  Charan  Singh, 

Hifzur  Rahman153  came  to  see  me  today.  He  complained  of  the  charges  you  had 
brought  against  the  Jamiat  Ulema.  I  had  not  followed  this  argument,  but  I  saw 
some  reports  in  the  Hindustan  Times  and  the  Times  of  India.  In  these  reports 
you  had  practically  put  the  Jamiat  on  the  same  level  as  the  Jamaat  Islami  and 


151.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

152.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

1 53.  Moulvi  Mohammad  Hifzur  Rahman,  Congress,  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  UP,  Secretary  of  the 
Jamiat-ul  Ulama-i-Hind.  See  also  SWJN/SS/69/items  213-218;  SWJN/SS/70/item  68; 
SWJN/SS/7 1/item  31. 
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charged  them  with  projecting  exclusiveness  among  the  Muslims  and  thereby 
damaging  the  cause  of  national  integration.154 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jamiat  is  necessarily  a  purely  Muslim  organisation. 
It  is  also  true  that  they  have  stood  up  often  for  Muslim  claims.  While  all  this  is 
true,  I  think  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Jamiat  and  the  Jamaat 
Islami.  On  the  political  plane,  however,  they  have  been  always  with  the  Congress 
and  have  even  held  high  offices  in  the  Congress.  Maulana  Azad  himself  was 
associated  with  the  Jamiat.  Inevitably  the  Moulvi  type  of  mind  comes  out  from 
time  to  time.  But  these  people  have  not  only  been  associated  with  us  on  the 
political  platform  and  have  been  our  candidates  for  Parliament  and  Assemblies, 
but  also  have  done  often  good  work  among  Muslims  even  for  the  cause  of 
integration. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  had  no  organisation  of  this  kind  among  the 
Muslims,  Hindus  or  others.  But  the  situation  being  what  it  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  them  from  functioning  or  even  to  condemn  them.  On  the  whole,  they 
have  done  good  work  though  occasionally  they  have  erred.  They  are  strong 
opponents  of  the  Jamaat  Islami  which  is  definitely  a  bigoted,  narrow-minded 
organisation  with  ideals  which  are  entirely  opposed  to  any  kind  of  common 
living  or  integration  in  India.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  put  the  Jamiat  and  the 
Jamaat  on  the  same  level. 

Hifzur  Rahman  also  drew  my  attention  to  some  correspondence  received 
from  the  UP  Government  about  the  Deobund  Academy.  Apparently  this  was  in 
regard  to  some  Pakistani  students  who  had  been  admitted  there  without  proper 
papers.  It  was  also  alleged  that  some  students  who  had  complained  or  given 
evidence  to  the  Police  were  subsequently  expelled  from  the  Academy. 


154.  During  a  press  conference  in  Lucknow  on  10  October  after  his  visit  to  the  riot-affected 
Meerut  and  Chandausi  region,  Charan  Singh  observed:  “The  attitude  of  isolation  on  the 
part  of  the  Muslims  is  largely  fostered  by  more  than  half  a  dozen  Muslim  organisations 
working  on  the  social,  religious  or  cultural  plane.  These  organisations  stand  in  the  way  of 
identification  of  the  Muslims  with  the  larger  entity  of  the  Indian  nation.”  When  asked  to 
specify  these  Muslim  organisations  and  to  state  whether  the  Jamait  Islami,  Jamaitul 
Ulema  and  Muslim  Jamat  were  responsible  for  these  communal  tensions  and  flare-ups, 
he  replied:  “All  Muslim  organisations  and  the  Hindu  too  had  spread  wrong  rumours.  A 
wrong  rumour  was  spread  that  Hindu  boys  were  murdered.  But  the  fact  was  that  no 
Hindu  students  were  murdered.”  Asked  how  far  the  Jan  Sangh  and  the  Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak  Sangh  were  responsible  for  spreading  communal  frenzy,  he  said:  “I  would 
prefer  to  keep  mum.”  For  full  report,  see  The  Hindu,  12  October  1961,  p.l  cols  1  &2and 
p.8  cols  4  &  5. 

See  also  Charan  Singh’s  statements  in  his  press  conference  of  10  October  and  of  14 
October  1961  in  NMML,  Charan  Singh  Papers  (Ilnd  Instalment),  File  No.  60  (Pt.  I). 
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The  Deobund  Academy  has  about  1,500  or  more  students  from  a  number 
of  countries.  There  are  a  number  of  Pakistanis  too  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
a  few  of  them  crept  in  under  false  pretences.  I  do  not  know  all  the  facts,  but  it 
appeared  to  me  from  what  Hifzur  Rahman  said  to  me  that  he  had  fairly  adequate 
explanation  about  these  few  persons,  numbering  perhaps  a  dozen  or  less.  There 
are  at  present  probably  thousands  of  Pakistanis  without  papers  in  India  and 
especially  in  the  UP.  It  may  not  be  easy  for  them  to  be  distinguished  or  found 
out.  We  can  evolve  some  proper  method  for  that.  I  understand  that  some  of 
these  persons  were  charged  in  the  court  and  acquitted. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  some  students  who  were  expelled  for  giving 
evidence  before  the  Police.  They  may  be  guilty  of  this  to  some  extent.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  not  accept  wholesale  the  account  of  the  Police.  The  story 
that  Hifzur  Rahman  gave  me  was  rather  different.  In  fact  he  said  that  two  or 
three  of  these  persons  who  had  been  expelled  were  Pakistani  students  who  had 
been  misbehaving.  There  had  been  a  general  outcry  among  the  Muslim  students 
against  the  activities  of  these  two  as  well  as  the  interference  of  the  Police  in 
their  internal  activities. 

Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  it  would  be  better  to  see  them  in  proper 
perspective.  Here  is  an  Academy  with  a  large  number  of  students  from  a  number 
of  countries.  It  has  an  international  reputation  and  draws  students  from  many 
countries  in  West  Asia  and  East  Asia.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  run  down  a  big 
institution  because  of  some  mistakes  or  even  deliberate  errors.  Exaggerated 
accounts  of  these  go  to  foreign  countries  and  even  in  India  they  create  a  certain 
atmosphere  of  harassing  Muslims  even  in  educational  Institutions. 

We  know  that  in  many  of  our  old  colleges  there  are  Hindu  communal 
groups  who  function  in  an  aggressive,  communal  and  even  violent  way  from 
time  to  time.  We  do  not  run  down  the  whole  institution  because  of  this,  although 
sometimes  it  might  well  deserve  this.  Much  of  the  trouble  caused  recently  in 
Meerut,  Chandausi,  Aligarh,  etc.  was  largely  due  to  Hindu  students,  apart  from 
the  Muslim  students  who  misbehaved  round  about  the  University. 

We  have  to  deal  with  a  vital  and  difficult  problem  which  is  an  essential  one 
with  changing  psychologies,  by  creating  a  proper  atmosphere  both  for  the 
Muslims  and  the  Hindus.  We  should  particularly  avoid  doing  anything  which 
worsens  this  atmosphere. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 
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68.  To  A.M.  Khwaja:  Communalism  not  Communism155 

October  22,  1961 

My  dear  Khwaja, 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  your  note  about  the  Aligarh  Disturbances  1961.  I 
have  read  it.  1  have  received  many  other  accounts  of  these  disturbances  from 
a  variety  of  people,  both  oral  and  in  writing.  Muslim  members  of  the  Aligarh 
Students  Union  have  come  to  me;  also  some  Hindu  students.156  Some  members 
of  the  staff  have  also  seen  me  and  I  have  also  received  detailed  reports  from 
the  Central  Intelligence. 

From  all  this  material  I  have  formed  some  broad  opinion  about  the 
occurrences.  The  facts  you  have  stated  do  not  fit  in,  in  some  details,  with 
some  of  the  accounts  I  have  received.  That,  however,  is  I  think,  a  relatively 
minor  matter,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  some  differences  in 
detailed  accounts  of  events  that  happened  at  the  dead  of  night. 

You  have  mentioned  the  part  that  Communists  have  played  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Aligarh  University  for  some  time  past.  I  think  you  are  right  in  saying  that 
the  Communist  group  in  the  University  has  been  active  and  has  probably  grown 
in  influence  recently.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  you  give  them  a  somewhat 
greater  importance  than  they  possess.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  dominant 
group  today  in  the  University  is  one,  directly  or  indirectly  associated  with  the 
Jamiat  Islami.  This  includes  both  professors  and  students.  I  also  think  that 
there  has  been,  broadly  speaking,  a  definite  growth  of  the  communal  spirit  in 
the  University,  probably  both  among  Muslims  and  Hindus.  The  Muslims  naturally 
being  dominant  in  both  the  staff  and  students,  carry  much  more  influence. 
This  is  not  only  a  communal  spirit,  but  a  narrow-minded  one  which  objects  to 
many  things  which  I  consider  are  not  only  harmless  but  deserving,  such  as  girl 
students  participating  in  elections  or  in  some  other  activities.  Some  notices  that 
were  issued  during  these  elections  appeared  to  me  highly  improper. 

I  heard  that  a  proposal  to  have  an  auditorium  built  in  the  University  was 
rejected  on  the  plea  that  it  might  perhaps  be  used  for  plays  and  dramas  in 
which  again  perhaps  girls  might  take  part.  All  this  and  much  else  indicate  the 
prevalence  of  a  very  narrow-minded  spirit  not  wholly  in  keeping  with  present 
conditions  or  ideas. 

155.  Letter  to  Abdul  Majid  Khwaja,  Chancellor  of  Jamia  Millia  Islamia  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  AMU.  NMML,  A.M.  Khwaja  Papers. 

156.  The  Engagement  Diary  entry  on  1 1  October  1961  says:  “Delegation  of  Aligarh  University 
Students  Union”  for  the  12  o’clock  slot,  and  on  21  October  1961  says:  “Aligarh  Students 
deptn”  [deputation]  for  the  5  pm  slot. 
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Obviously  I  do  not  want  the  Communists  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
University.  But  I  also  do  not  like  or  want  the  University  to  become  the  scene  of 
narrow  bigotry  and  communalism. 

I  am  referring  to  the  University  now.  I  would  say  the  same  thing  about 
other  colleges,  etc.  outside  the  University  which  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  Hindu 
communalism. 

I  think  we  have  to  deal  with  this  matter  in  some  effective  way.  I  believe  it 
is  proposed  to  have  an  inquiry  into  the  University  incidents. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


69.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Hindus  of  Aligarh  University157 


October  22,  1961 


My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

I  sent  you  a  note  of  my  talks  with  some  Muslims  students  from  Aligarh.158  I  am 
now  sending  you  a  note  on  my  talks  with  some  Hindu  students  of  Aligarh 
University. 159 1  have  not  myself  read  this  note  so  far.  This  has  been  prepared  by 
my  PPS.160  Obviously  the  report  of  the  Muslims  students  differs  from  that  of 
the  Hindu  students. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


157.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

158.  &  159.  Notes  not  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
160.  Kesho  Ram. 
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70.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  PSP  Report  on  Communal 
Conflict  in  Uttar  Pradesh161 


October  27,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  enclose  a  report  I  have  received  from  the  UP  Praja  Socialist  Party  on  the 
recent  disturbances  in  Uttar  Pradesh.162 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


71.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Aligarh  and  Communalism163 

Speaker:164 1  have  received  notices  of  several  adjournment  motions.  I  have 
disallowed  a  few.  I  will  take  up  adjournment  motions  Nos.  1,  4  and  18. 
Shri  Vajpayee165  has  tabled  Adjournment  Motion  No.  1,  which  says: 

“The  failure  of  Government  to  take  necessary  steps  to  rid  the  Aligarh 
University  of  the  virus  of  communal  fanaticism  and  sectarian  bigotry,  a 
frightful  manifestation  whereof  has  been  the  recent  chain  of  unfortunate 
incidents  which  spread  outside  the  precincts  of  the  University  not  only  to 
undermine  our  efforts  at  national  integration  but  also  to  endanger  the  law 
and  order  situation  in  Aligarh  and  other  adjoining  districts  of  Western  UP.” 

A  similar  one — Adjournment  Motion  No.  4 — has  been  tabled  by  Shri  Balraj 
Madhok,166  which  says: 

“The  failure  of  the  Government  to  appoint  a  Visitors’  Committee  to  enquire 
into  the  affairs  of  Aligarh  University  and  rid  it  of  anti-national  elements.” 


161.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister.  MHA,  File  No.  7/26/61-Poll.  Vol.  I  to  V  (Vol.  IV),  p.  21//c. 

162.  See  appendix  16. 

163.  On  Motion  for  Adjournment,  20  November  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Second  Series, 
Vol.  LIX,  20  November- 1  December  1961,  cols  120-128. 

164.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

165.  Jan  Sangh. 

166.  Jan  Sangh. 
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Adjournment  Motion  No.  1 8,  tabled  by  Shri  Prakash  Vir  Shastri,167  reads: 
“The  communal  riots  in  the  Aligarh  Muslim  University  due  to  carelessness 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  situation  arising  due  to  their  reaction  be 
discussed.” 

What  is  the  situation? 

S.M.  Banerjee  (Kanpur):168  May  I  know,  Sir,  why  our  adjournment  motion 
on  the  same  subject  has  been  disallowed? 

Speaker:  All  right,  that  may  also  be  treated  as  having  been  read  by  me.  That 
is  Adjournment  Motion  No.  1 7  tabled  by  Shri  S.M.  Banerjee  and  Shri  K.T.K. 
Tangamani,169  which  says: 

“Failure  of  the  Government  to  appoint  a  judicial  enquiry  into  the  recent 
communal  disturbances  in  certain  places  in  UP.” 

Wfiat  is  the  situation? 

The  Minister  of  Education  (K.L.  Shrimali):  Sir,  as  far  as  this  question  is 
concerned,  it  deals  with  two  aspects.  One  relates  to  the  unfortunate  incident 
which  took  place  in  the  Aligarh  University,  and  the  other  deals  with  the 
riots  which  to  some  extent  were  related  to  the  incidents  which  took  place 
in  the  University  but  for  which  the  University  cannot  be  held  responsible. 

Now,  we  have  to  view  this  question  in  proper  perspective.  As  far  as 
the  Government  of  India  are  concerned,  I  cannot  take  any  responsibility  or 
answer  questions  relating  to  the  disturbances  which  took  place.  They  are 
questions  of  law  and  order,  and  it  is  the  Government  of  Uttar  Pradesh 
which  took  necessary  action.  And,  I  also  note  that  questions  were  raised  in 
the  Uttar  Pradesh  Assembly  and  the  Uttar  Pradesh  Government  answered 
those  questions. 

As  far  as  the  University  is  concerned,  it  is  a  very  limited  question.  Sir, 
at  the  time  of  election  there  was  some  scuffle  between  the  students.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  has  appointed  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  whole  affair. 
The  Enquiry  Committee  has  submitted  its  report  and  the  Vice-Chancellor 
has  called  an  emergent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  which  will  consider 
that  report. 

167.  Independent. 

168.  Independent. 

169.  CPI. 
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As  you  are  aware,  Sir,  the  University  is  an  autonomous  body  and  as  an 
autonomous  body  it  ought  to  be  competent  to  take  necessary  action. 
Necessary  action  is  being  taken.  As  for  other  aspects,  you  would  agree, 
Sir,  that  it  is  not  for  me  to  answer  those  questions.  I  would  also  submit  for 
your  consideration  whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  University,  which  is 
an  entirely  autonomous  organisation,  that  its  affairs  should  be  discussed 
repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  does  not  help  in  any  way.  The 
Government  are  making  efforts  to  bring  about  reforms.  As  you  are  aware, 
Sir,  an  Enquiry  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question. 170 
The  report  of  that  Committee  was  discussed  thoroughly  on  the  floor  of  the 
House171  and  Government  have  under  consideration  necessary  measures.  I 
would  like  to  submit,  Sir,  that  repeated  discussion  of  this  question  will  not 
help  in  any  way,  will  not  help  the  Government  or  the  University. 

Vajpayee  (Balrampur):  Sir,  May  I  make  a  submission?  The  question  is, 
why  the  Government  of  India  did  not  appoint  a  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Muslim  University  which  resulted  in  a  communal  clash 
within  the  precincts  of  the  University  and  outside  it?  Why  is  it  that  no 
action  has  been  taken  against  the  University  authorities  who  did  not  suspend 
the  elections  which  were  conducted  on  communal  lines?  It  has  been  reported 
in  the  Press  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  asked  for  the  resignation  of  the  Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  a  clique  which  is  supporting 
the  Pro- Vice-Chancellor  gave  notice  of  a  no-confidence  motion  against  the 
Vice-Chancellor  himself,  the  whole  matter  has  been  hushed  up.  We  entirely 
agree  that  the  University  is  an  autonomous  body,  but  no  institution  in  the 
country  can  be  allowed  to  jeopardise  the  very  foundations  of  national 
integration  and  principles  of  secularism  simply  because  it  is  an  autonomous 
body  and  Government  is  helpless  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

K.  L.  Shrimali:  It  is  not  true  that  Government  are  helpless.  The  Government 
are  not  helpless  in  the  matter.  The  Government  are  fully  aware  of  their 
responsibility  in  the  matter  and  it  would  not  allow  any  institution  to  jeopardise 
national  security  . . . 


170.  The  AMU  Enquiry  Committee  (also  known  as  the  G.C.  Chatterjee  Committee  from  the 
name  of  its  chairman)  set  up  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  AMU,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Government  of  India.  Published  as  AMU  Enquiry  Report  (Aligarh:  AMU,  1961). 

1 7 1 .  On  1 1  August  1961,  see  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LVI,  7-19  August  1961, 
cols  1659-1783. 
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Vajpayee:  National  integration. 

K.  L.  Shrimali: ...  or  national  integration  whatever  the  hon.  Member  might 
say.  I  would  only  like  to  say  that  we  must  understand  the  nature  of  an 
autonomous  institution.  Here  is  a  University  about  which  an  Act  has  been 
framed  by  this  Parliament  giving  necessary  freedom  and  autonomy  to  it. 
Does  the  hon.  Member  expect  the  Government  to  interfere  in  such  a  simple 
matter  as  ... 

Vajpayee:  It  is  not  a  simple  matter. 

K.  L.  Shrimali:  I  am  afraid  the  hon.  Member  is  linking  up  what  took  place 
outside  the  University  with  what  took  place  inside  the  University. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  As  my 
colleague  has  stated,  this  question  of  the  Aligarh  University  has  been  discussed 
here  repeatedly  and  fully  and  an  enquiry  committee  was  appointed  consisting, 
among  others,  of  Members  of  Parliament.  Various  charges  which  were  made 
against  the  University  by  hon.  Members  in  this  House  were  proved  to  be  false 
in  that  committee.  So  it  is  easy  to  go  on  making  charges  here,  whether  they  are 
proved  or  not,  saying  all  this  has  been  done.  One  cannot  appoint  committee 
after  committee  to  enquire  broadly  into  the  same  thing.  One  thing  that  is  mentioned 
here  is  why  something  was  not  done  and  why  the  Vice-Chancellor  has  not 
postponed  the  elections.  I  think  he  was  completely  right  in  not  postponing  the 
elections.  If  I  had  been  there,  I  would  not  have  postponed  the  elections.  I 
cannot  understand  this  business.  In  the  middle  of  night,  at  2  AM  or  midnight — 
I  forget  the  time  now — to  postpone  the  elections.  It  is  really  a  most  extraordinary 
request  to  make,  because  some  development  had  taken  place. 

Vajpayee:  There  is  no  question  of  postponing  the  elections  at  the  dead  of 
night.  The  elections  were  conducted  on  communal  lines  for  fifteen  days. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  the  hon.  Member  might  permit  me,  the  whole  incident  at 
the  Aligarh  University  [Interruptions],  deplorable  as  it  was,  was  a  minor  incident; 
let  us  remember  that.  The  major  thing  has  happened  after  that  in  Aligarh  town 
and  other  places  in  which  the  instigators  were  completely  different  persons, 
other  people.  That  is  the  bad  thing  about  it.  If  nothing  else  had  happened  after 
the  Aligarh  elections,  it  was  a  bad  rag  for  which  steps  might  be  taken  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor.  It  is  not  a  matter  which  has  received  any  publicity.  It  was 
what  happened  afterwards,  in  which  these  students  had  nothing  to  do  but 
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some  other  students  may  have  something  to  do  by  exciting  people  in  Meerut  or 
other  places,  that  was  given  wide  publicity. 

Vajpayee:  It  is  not  a  fact. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  a  matter  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  enquired 
into.  It  is  difficult  for  the  Central  Government  to  look  into  the  law  and  order 
situation  of  Meerut  and  Aligarh  towns.  As  I  said,  the  Central  Government  should 
have  to  enquire  into  the  Aligarh  University  affair.  About  that  a  committee  has 
been  appointed  already  and  it  has,  I  understand,  presented  its  report.  But  I  do 
submit  that  everything  that  has  happened  in  the  university  was  trivial  which 
was  not  important  enough  for  the  House  to  go  into. 

Vajpayee:  Question. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  realise  that  the  hon.  Member  has  made  charges  about  the 
university  which  were  shown  to  be  false  in  the  inquiry  committee.  I  remind 
him  of  this.  I  am  talking  of  the  background. 

Vajpayee:  The  committee  was  not  asked  to  enquire  into  this  charge.  Its 
terms  of  reference  were  quite  different. 

Speaker:  Order,  order.  He  is  quite  aware  of  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  He  is  making  charges  against  the  Vice-Chancellor,  against 
other  individuals.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  highly  improper  for  persons  who  are 
not  in  this  House,  eminent  citizens  of  this  country,  to  be  charged  of  corruption 
etc.  in  this  way  by  hon.  Members  of  this  House  without  the  slightest  proof  or 
evidence.  I  myself  was  deeply  concerned  and  deeply  grieved  that  hon.  Members 
should  take  advantage  of  their  position  to  make  charges  against  people  outside 
who  cannot  defend  themselves. 

Bal  Raj  Madhok  (New  Delhi):  The  main  charge  was  of  regarding  the 
communal  character  of  the  University.  Does  the  Government  deny  this 
fact. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Deny  what? 

Speaker:  Let  us  separate  one  from  the  other.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
event  should  have  occurred.  But  this  has  got  a  limited  scope.  Some  students 
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were  interested  in  the  election  to  the  Student’s  Union  and  one  party  succeeded 
against  the  other  party.  Some  students  are  reported  to  have  gone  and 
molested  some  other  students.  There  the  matter  would  have  stopped  but 
something  else  happened  in  the  town  and  elsewhere.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  that  in  the  adjournment  motion  here,  nor  is  this  House  responsible  for 
what  has  occurred,  nor  is  it  responsible  for  the  law  and  order  situation 
with  respect  to  other  matters  that  have  occurred.  The  small  question  is 
whether  the  election  should  have  been  controlled  and,  if  it  has  to  be 
controlled  and  it  was  not  controlled  and  the  students  have  gone  to  another 
camp,  whether  the  authorities,  more  so  this  House  or  the  Government  for 
the  time  being  in  charge  should  be  taken  to  have  failed  in  their  duty  of 
preventing  the  boys  at  the  dead  of  night  going  into  some  other  camp.  I  do 
not  think  even  the  Vice-Chancellor  could  have  prevented  all  that  occurred 
there,  much  more  so  ... 

Braj  Raj  Singh  (Firozabad):172  Dr  Zakir  Husain  did  it. 

Speaker:  I  am  not  going  into  this  matter.  In  any  case,  the  Central  Minister 
of  Education  is  not  responsible  for  the  boys  going  there. 

Vajpayee:  When  the  Education  Minister  went  to  the  university,  he  was 
shouted  down  and  he  was  asked  to  go  back. 

Speaker:  Order,  order.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  unfortunate 
consequences  of  this,  others  might  have  taken  advantage  of  that  and  many 
things  might  have  occurred  both  in  Aligarh  and  other  towns  in  Uttar 
Pradesh.  The  small  point  is  whether  what  occurred  in  the  university,  is  a 
matter  for  adjournment  motion  here.  If  some  boys  go  and  insult  some 
other  boys  in  a  camp  at  the  dead  of  night  because  they  were  defeated  in  the 
elections,  what  could  the  Minister  do?  So,  nothing  could  be  done,  so  far  as 
this  Minister  is  concerned. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  various  incidents  can  be  divided  into  three  parts.  One  is 
what  happened  in  the  university  in  connection  with  the  elections.  The  second 
question  is  what  happened  outside  in  other  cities  and  the  third  one  is  the  whole 
background  of  the  Aligarh  University,  which  is  a  vital  and  important  matter. 
Now,  my  colleague,  the  Education  Minister  has  stated  that  the  background  has 
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been  largely  enquired  into  by  a  committee  and,  in  fact,  it  is  his  intention  to 
bring  forward  some  legislation,  keeping  in  view  the  report  of  the  last  committee 
and  other  matters.  It  is  a  big  question,  the  whole  background  being  changed, 
whether  it  is  the  Aligarh  University  or  any  other  university.  We  cannot  take  it 
up  this  way.  So,  what  remains  is  the  question  of  incidents  in  the  university  and 
the  law  and  order  situation  in  other  areas. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri  (Berhampur):173  There  is  one  other  question.  The 
Education  Minister  should  throw  light  on  the  question  whether  the  elections 
to  the  Students’  Union  were  run  on  communal  lines.  Why  was  it  allowed 
to  be  so  run?  If  it  is  proved  that  this  report  is  true,  why  did  the  authorities 
sit  tight  over  this  question?  Because,  the  whole  mischief  flowed  from  that. 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap  (Mathura):174 1  have  got  to  say  only  one  thing. 

Speaker:  Order,  order.  Now  the  hon.  Minister. 

K.  L,  Shrimali:  With  regard  to  the  question  that  has  now  been  raised,  in  the 
beginning  the  elections  were  not  being  run  on  communal  lines,  because  the 
notes  which  were  shown  to  me  indicate  that  several  Muslim  students  had 
proposed  the  names  of  Hindu  students  and  vice  versa.  So,  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  boys  to  have  elections  on  communal  lines.  But  certain 
developments  took  place  at  a  later  stage.  Of  course,  from  the  results  it  is 
very  clear  that  all  the  Hindu  boys  were  kept  out  and  only  Muslim  boys 
were  returned.  So,  the  elections  were  run  on  a  communal  basis  at  a  later 
stage.  But,  again,  this  is  a  matter  which  is  being  looked  into  by  the  university. 
As  I  said,  the  Vice-Chancellor  has  appointed  a  committee,  the  report  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  he  has  called  an  emergent  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  which  will  consider  this  question. 


173.  Revolutionary  Socialist  Party. 

174.  Independent. 
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(d)  National  Integration 

72.  To  C.D.  Deshmukh:  Appointment  to  National 
Integration  Council175 


October  17,  1961 


My  dear  Deshmukh, 

As  you  know,  the  National  Integration  Conference  decided  to  set  up  a  National 
Integration  Council.  Among  the  members  of  the  Council,  are  seven  persons  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Prime  Minister.  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  will  agree  to  be  one 
of  the  seven.176 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


73.  To  D.S.  Kothari:  Membership  of  National  Integration 
Council177 


October  17,  1961 

My  dear  Kothari, 

As  you  know,  the  National  Integration  Conference  decided  to  have  a  Council. 
Among  the  members  of  this  Council,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  University  Grants  Commission  should  be  one.  Also,  in  addition,  two 
educationists.  I  should  like  your  advice  about  these  two  educationists.  It  struck 
me  that  we  might  have  Professor  Sidhanta178  and  Dr  Wadia.179  Dr  Wadia’s 
name  came  to  my  mind  because  he  is  a  Parsee,  and  there  is  no  other 
representative  of  the  Parsees. 

Of  course,  if  Homi  Bhabha  could  agree  to  join  this  Council  and  give  some 
time  to  it,  that  would  be  excellent.  In  that  case,  Wadia  need  not  be  taken. 

I  should  like  your  advice. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

175.  Letter  to  the  former  Finance  Minister.  NMML,  C.D.  Deshmukh  Papers,  File  No.  103. 

176.  See  also  items  73-76  and  78. 

177.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  University  Grants  Commission. 

178.  N.K.  Sidhanta,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Delhi  University. 

179.  A.R.  Wadia,  geologist. 
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74.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Names  for  National 
Integration  Council180 


October  17,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  am  sending  you  copies  of  some  letters  I  have  written  about  the  National 
Integration  Council.  I  have  issued  letters  to  most  people.  A  few  remain. 

I  have  written  to  Dr  Kothari  asking  for  his  advice  about  the  two 
Educationists.181  I  have  suggested  to  him  Professor  Sidhanta  and  either  Homi 
Bhabha  or  Professor  A.R.  Wadia. 

I  asked  Partap  Singh  Kairon  about  the  Sikh  name.  He  said  that  Bhai  Jodh 
Singh182  was  more  popular  and  preferable  in  this  connection  to  Sardar  Hukam 
Singh.183  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  we  should  invite  Jodh  Singh. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


180.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

181.  See  item  73. 

182.  Sikh  scholar  and  MLC;  Vice  Chancellor,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala,  1962-66. 

183.  Deputy  Speaker,  Lok  Sabha. 
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75.  To  A.B.  Vajpayee:  Invitation  to  the  National  Integration 
Council184 


October  17,  1961 


Dear  Vajpayeeji, 

As  you  know,  the  National  Integration  Conference  decided  to  set  up  a  National 
Integration  Council.  Among  others,  this  will  consist  of  seven  leaders  of  political 
parties  represented  in  Parliament.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  join  the  Council  as 
representative  of  the  Jan  Sangh.185 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


76.  To  Homi  Bhabha:  Invitation  to  the  National  Integration 
Council186 


October  21,  1961 


My  dear  Homi, 

You  must  know  that  we  held  a  National  Integration  Conference  at  the  end  of 
last  month.187  You  had  been  invited  to  this  also,  but,  of  course,  could  not  come. 
This  conference  decided  to  have  a  Council  consisting  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Union  Home  Minister,  all  Chief  Ministers  of  States  and  a  number  of  other 
people.  Among  these  are  supposed  to  be  three  scientists  and  educationists. 
Kothari,  as  Chairman  of  the  University  Grants  Commission,  is  one  of  the  persons 
selected.  I  should  like  you  to  join  this  Council. 


184.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Jan  Sangh  ;  address:  30,  Rajendra  Prasad  Road,  New  Delhi. 

Nehru  had  to  write  a  reminder  to  him  on  26  October:  “On  the  17th  October  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  you  inviting  you  to  join  the  National  Integration  Council  which  is  being  set  up 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  National  Integration  Conference.  I  have  not  received  any 
reply  to  my  letter.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  as  early  as  possible  if  you  are  agreeable 
to  joining  this  Council.” 

1 85.  An  almost  identical  letter  was  sent  the  same  day  to  Ajoy  Ghosh,  General  Secretary  of  the 
CPI,  to  represent  the  Party  on  the  Council;  to  Asoka  Mehta  to  represent  the  PSP  and  to 
N.  Sanjiva  Reddy  to  represent  the  Congress. 

1 86.  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Atomic  Energy. 

187.  See  SWJN/SS/71/item68. 
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I  do  not  know  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  send  me  an  answer  soon.  I  shall 
presume  your  agreement  and  announce  your  name  after  three  or  four  days. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


77.  To  S.P.  Khanna:  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation  and 
National  Integration188 

Please  write  to  Shri  Om  Prakash  of  the  Gandhi  Shanti  Pratishthan.189  Say  that 
I  have  received  his  letter  of  the  21  October190  and  the  note  attached  to  it. 

I  agree  that  the  members  of  the  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation  should  devote 
themselves  to  practical  work  and  not  merely  lay  down  theories.  In  doing  this 
practical  work,  I  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  concentrate  on  some  particular 
items  rather  than  spread  out  our  energy  over  many  things. 

There  is  of  course  Bihar  flood  relief  which  should  certainly  be  taken  up. 

But  there  are  other  matters,  the  most  important  being  what  is  called  national 
integration.  I  think  the  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation  should  take  this  up  and  ask  all 
their  branches  to  devote  themselves  to  this,  more  especially  among  the  students 
who  appear  to  be  very  liable  to  take  to  methods  of  violence. 


78.  National  Integration  Council191 

The  National  Integration  Conference,192  which  was  held  in  New  Delhi  from  the 
28th  September  to  the  1  st  October,  1961,  decided  to  set  up  a  National  Integration 
Council  to  review  all  matters  pertaining  to  National  integration  and  to  make 
recommendations  thereon.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Conference,  the  National  Integration  Council  is  set  up  consisting  of  the  following 
members: 


188.  Minute  no.  52,  22  October  1961,  to  the  PS,  presumably  S.P.  Khanna.  PMO,  File  No.  9/ 
7/6 1-H. 

189.  Rajghat,  New  Delhi  2. 

190.  See  appendix  12. 

191.  Statement  by  Nehru,  31  October  1961,  according  to  The  Hindu ,  1  November  1961.  p.  1 
col.  6.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

192.  Organised  by  National  Integration  Committee. 
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1 .  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  -  Chairman. 

2.  Shri  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  Union  Home  Minister. 

Chief  Ministers  of  States 

3.  Shri  Ghulam  Mohammed  Bakshi,  Jammu  &  Kashmir. 

4.  Dr  B.C.  Roy,  West  Bengal. 

5.  Shri  K.  Kamaraj,  Madras. 

6.  Shri  Y.B.  Chavan,  Maharashtra. 

7.  Dr  Jivraj  N.  Mehta,  Gujarat. 

8.  Dr  K.N.  Katju,  Madhya  Pradesh. 

9.  Shri  Partap  Singh  Kairon,  Punjab. 

10.  Shri  C.B.  Gupta,  Uttar  Pradesh. 

1 1 .  Shri  Binodanand  Jha,  Bihar. 

12.  Shri  Mohanlal  Sukhadia,  Rajasthan. 

13.  Shri  D.  Sanjivayya,  Andhra  Pradesh. 

14.  Shri  B.D.  Jatti,  Mysore. 

1 5 .  Shri  Pattom  A.  Thanu  Pillai,  Kerala. 

1 6.  Shri  B.P.  Chaliha,  Assam. 

17.  Shri  B.  Patnaik,  Orissa. 

Seven  leaders  of  political  parties  represented  in  Parliament 

18.  Shri  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy. 

1 9.  Shri  Asoka  Mehta. 

20.  Shri  Ajoy  Ghosh. 

21.  Shri  K.M.  Munshi. 

22.  Shri  A. B.  Vajpayee. 

23.  Shri  Jaipal  Singh. 

24.  Shri  N.  Siva  Raj. 

Chairman  of  the  National  Integration  Committee  of  the  Indian  National 

Congress 

25.  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi. 

Chairman.  University  Grants  Commission 

26.  Dr  D.S.  Kothari. 

Two  educationists 

27.  Dr  H.J.  Bhabha. 

28.  Professor  N.K.  Sidhanta. 

Seven  persons  nominated  by  the  Prime  Minister 

29.  Dr  Zakir  Husain. 

30.  Shri  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar. 
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3 1 .  Shri  Jayaprakash  Narayan. 

32.  Dr.  Sampumanand. 

33.  Shri  C.D.  Deshmukh. 

34.  Shri  Frank  Anthony. 

35.  Bhai  Jodh  Singh. 

Commissioner  for  Linguistic  Minorities 

36.  Shri  B.  Malik. 

Commissioner  for  Scheduled  Castes  &  Scheduled  Tribes 

37.  Shri  L.M.  Shrikant. 

New  Delhi, 
3 1  st  October,  1 96 1 

79.  To  Mahavir  Tyagi:  National  Unity  Pledge193 

November  28,  1961 

My  dear  Mahavir, 

Your  note  of  today’s  date.  I  am  enclosing  a  statement  in  Hindi194  which  you  can 
use  as  you  like. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


80.  National  Unity  Pledge195 

m  t  W  SIT  I  3Ff  g?r  JTT^T  §3TT  fo  ^  WT 

1 1 §nrar  gt  aftr  m  gw  %  cr^t 

^  w  #nf  %  ^  q?  fwtt  t  g?r  gpft  ^  i  ww  w  ^ 

193.  Letter  to  Congress  MP;  address:  16  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad  Road,  New  Delhi. 

194.  See  item  80. 

195.  Message,  28  November  1961.  NMML,  Mahavir  Tyagi  Papers. 

Tyagi  forwarded  this  message,  apparently,  to  Congress  workers  of  Dehra  Dun.  In 
his  covering  note,  he  wrote:  “On  behalf  of  Pt.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  myself  I  congratulate 
you  for  the  great  enthusiasm  with  which  you  collected  signatures  in  your  region  for  the 
National  Unity  Pledge.  I  have  got  a  message  from  Nehruji  a  photocopy  of  which  I  am 
presenting  to  you.  Please  take  the  trouble  of  reaching  this  message  to  all  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  took  this  pledge.” 

196.  National  Unity  Pledge:  “We  have  faith  in  the  national  unity  of  India  and  hereby  swear 
that  without  harbouring  any  feelings  of  discrimination  against  any  caste,  community, 
language,  religion  or  region  we  will  regard  all  the  citizens  of  India  as  equals  and  to  make  the 
utmost  efforts  to  maintain  national  unity  throughout  our  lives.” 
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3  W§?T  H  clinch  ^  ^ 

f^  ^  I 

^  w  35FT  cRt  ^r  e^5T  #T  ^*T  UHiUdl  4  3TT$TT  W  %  #  #C 

^  flibddl  ftM  I  #  ^<I£H  TT SRRT  wl^l?  ’Wf  ^  aflr 3  #  ft  ^ ^T 


TTSTTfMTW  %T> 
28.11.1961 


[Translation  begins: 


I  went  to  Dehra  Dun  three  days  ago.  There  I  came  to  know  that  a  number  of 
people  had  signed  on  the  “National  Unity  Pledge.”197  This  pledge  seemed  very 
good  to  me  and  I  was  very  happy  to  hear  that  about  one  lakh  people  had 
signed,  especially  the  fact  that  a  huge  number  of  them  are  the  youth.  There 
was  a  big  meeting  organised  that  evening  and  I  was  given  many  signed  pledges. 
I  consider  this  work  to  be  very  good  and  auspicious  and  hope  that  this  effort 
will  be  crowned  with  even  greater  success.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  what 
has  been  done  in  Dehra  Dun  is  undertaken  in  other  parts  of  India. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 
28-11-1961 

Translation  ends] 


197.  See  fn  196  in  this  section. 
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(e)  Social  Groups 

81.  To  C.P.  Mathew:  World  Council  of  Churches 
Meeting198 


November  24,  1961 

My  dear  Mathew,199 

Your  letter  of  today’s  date  about  the  World  Council  of  Churches  meeting.200  1 
do  not  remember  receiving  any  invitation  to  go  there.  But  it  is,  quite  possible 
that  such  an  invitation  may  have  come.  1  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with 
letters  since  I  returned  from  abroad  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
them. 

I  shall  gladly  find  a  little  time  to  go  there  even  though  I  am  terribly  busy.201 
I  do  not  know  how  long  they  will  remain  in  Delhi.  Tomorrow  I  am  going  to 
Dehra  Dun  for  a  day  or  two. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


82.  in  the  Lok  Sabha:  Settling  Tibetan  Refugees202 

Birendra  Bahadur  Singh:201  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  refer  to 
the  reply  given  to  Starred  question  No.  287  on  the  10th  August,  1961  and 
state: 

(a)  whether  the  Government  of  India  have  since  explored  the  possibility 
of  settling  2000  Tibetan  refugees  in  Sarguja  district  of  Madhya  Pradesh; 

(b)  What  are  Government’s  findings  in  this  regard; 


198.  Letter  ;  address:  c/o  Dr  P.  V.  Benjamin,  15  Lodi  Estate,  New  Delhi  3. 

199.  (1 896- 1 970);  taught  philosophy  at  Madras  Christian  College  and  Union  Christian  College, 
Alwaye;  Congress  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Kottayam  (Travancore-Cochin ),  1952-57;  Mar 
Thoma  Syrian  Church  delegate  to  WCC  Assembly. 

200.  The  3rd  Assembly  met  in  New  Delhi  from  19  November  to  5  December  1961. 

201.  Nehru  addressed  the  Assembly  on  4  December  1961,  see  SWJN/SS/73. 

202.  Written  Answers,  24  November  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LIX,  20 
November  to  1  December  1961,  cols  965-966. 

203.  Congress,  from  Raipur. 
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(c)  whether  the  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  1000  Tibetan  refugees  in 
Shahdol  district  of  Madhya  Pradesh  has  also  since  been  formulated; 
and. 

(a)  if  so,  the  details  thereof? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
and  (b).  The  team  of  Government  of  India  officers  will  be  visiting  Sarguja 
district  in  the  first  week  of  December  for  examining  the  land  offered  by  the 
Madhya  Pradesh  Government. 

(c)  and  (d.)  Yes.  The  Madhya  Pradesh  Government  have  finalised  their 
proposals  for  the  resettlement  of  100  Tibetan  refugees  in  Shahdol  district  and 
have  submitted  a  detailed  scheme  which  is  under  technical  scrutiny.  The  scheme 
provides  for  allotment  of  cultivable  land  to  200  families.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  construction  of  Housing  colonies,  school,  Prayer  Hall,  Dispensary,  Co¬ 
operative  centre,  minor  irrigation  and  water  supply  works  etc.  The  land  for 
cultivation  is  likely  to  be  allotted  on  lease  as  for  landless  persons.  Provision  will 
also  be  made  for  link  road  connecting  the  colony  with  the  Amarkantak  Road. 


83.  At  Choharpur:  To  the  Fourth  Gujjar  Tribal 
Confrence204 

. . .  .#  #  q#  #  #  3#  111-^  g5T  ftw  ^§5  t(c#  35T,  ^  if 

#f?F  #Tt  %  ^  35T,  W  W  #  ^  *£3#  iff  f#TTTT 

if  cb#  if  3TI#  'Ml  %  I  3W  •3TM  #  3TFT  if  #T  3PIT,  3ftT 

#  3TPT  #>T  31#  1 ^  %  'wTi'b  ?TF  #1^  F#  I,  #1# 

cFt  3FHT  #?f  t,  3TK  FFF  WRlft  %  F#  #  ^TT?TT  I  3F,  FT,  WF# 

>#t#  #f  #  3iw  ##  I  Wm  if  #  ^  ##  fs#  f#rr  3ft#  #tf$r?r 

#,  3PT#  #,  TT#  FF#  1 1 

#  W|?T  ft#  ?FF  FTTTFF  SIT  WTFT  #  ##  35T,  -3##  ^FT 

sfT  I  3TOTF  §3TT  #FF-q^F  §q,  3FT#  TTRFFT  %,  3Tq#  %,  3FT# 

ifFF?r  %  3#  ftt#  arrar#  #1  cftw  ^  i  ttcf  «ff,  #  53^ 

^  P#t#  I  FT#ft  F#  ##  |  FFT#  TFF,  FT#  FF>  if  ## 

%,  F3T  %  FFTT  %  *1#  FF>,  3TT3TT#  #  #1  3#  FT#>  ff#  #T  #1 1  FMff# 


204.  Speech  near  Dehra  Dun  in  the  western  Doon  valley,  25  November  1961.  The  beginning  is 
abrupt  as  it  was  not  recorded  properly.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  7753,  7754,  7755, 
NM  No.  1547,  1545. 
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fr#  ttr  #  #  #  gn  iram  ttr  #,  srif#  cr§t  ^fn-  afr,  ^  ^ft  stY  oftr  tgRrr: 
##  if  cj^sil-tl  cj§t,  tt#  #,  rrt#  rr  rtrrt  ten  rr  rf  #tRR  ff#  rt;  amT#  f# 

ft#  I  ##  TFT  RRT  #t|  R#T  R#TR  I#  TTRft  |  3TTTT1#  iff,  aTERT#  RRRR  TF#  I,  RTR 
##RF  #  RT#  I  at#  R#  I#  ll  ftRTT  I  afft  R#  FT  RRR  Iff^RTT  affT  #RE#  TF# 

I  #  3ttttt#  f#TM  tit#  1 1  f#  rf  w  RTftri  Rhiiri  1 1 

#  RF  TTRTRT  #  gR#  RR  |,  rf  TITTT  TTRM I  a#T  aTTR  TTRTTf  #  1 1  aTFTFTTR# 
if  f#  FR  RTT  aTR#  gRE  #  ##  RR  FRTRT  I,  R#FT  '3TT^Tft  I,  t^ETT  #R  I FTT  gTRT 
if,  gf#RT  If  f##  RRT  g^E  I  Tiff  f#  aTTRT#  RFT  %  trtRT  #  I  #  RF  R#l  w 
R#  t  f#  ITT  aTTR#,  Ttt  3TTR#,  FRTT  aKpTRl'  R#  #R#t  #  I  RT  RTt|  RR?  aTTT  RRRRT 
RgRT  I,  Rf#E  FR#  TTTE#  TTRW I  f#  flgTRTR  R#  TTTft  aTTRT#  R#  FFTRT,  TTff#g,  3TTR 

t!Tt  R##g,  ttt#  3ttrt#  #t  rftrt,  gn  rtrtrtr,  rt#tt  r#f  arrc#  r#  -after,  rr# 

R#  FFTRT  RF  ‘•ft  teE  TERM  RR  TTRTTT  1 1  3TR  FTT#  aTRFT-aME  #f  f  ETRT,  gR>  Rtf 
%  T#R,  gR#ET  #T  Jf $TFM  I,  R^R  It  RRT,  CKRTRTRT  Tit  #  F#  R#f  T#  if  %  felte 
RftTT#  RT  RT#  E##gRTE#  #  TpTFTTR  E#f  I,  R#3TR  TF#  I,  rHeTFRT  I,  f#EE#  I 

afrTRiRr#n'#ftl,TtTf#T##  rtt#  rt#  t,  aftr  ref  #r  #ft  t  f#r#  frit  Rt# 

RgR  TRT3J  I  I  Rf  TERM  Rt#  %  ailT#  RT  gRT  shin  R#  FFT#  RR  E#,  Rf#E  TTT#,  gTRI 
R#  FFT#  RTT  Ft  TTTRT I  aftT  FR  TTRM  R#  FE#  FFTRT  at#  F#  If  FE  W\  1 1  f#TT  f#T 
%  gTRT  3TEFTR  gaTT  FTT  ERE  #  FE#  #IT  f#  aTEEl#  Rtf  R^  RfTR,  -3RTTT4t  #  F^?TT 
If  -TRff  Ifrff  I  afk  R?te  Ft#  I,  ##r  rrt  w#rrt  rttr#  #  ftet  ariRn#  #  fliR 
TEfl  R#  TITR  R#  1 1  FRffitR  RRff#  RRT  RltR  ^E  RT  aftll,  f^^RTTR  Rft 

RM  ^  TEte  RR  Rff#  RRtlf -3TTR#  R#  %  Rl,  #T  Tft-TTt  RR  RRR,  RR  RRR  Tit  gRTT 
ME  REER  RRRff-?EE|R  Rff?F  RR#  RFFf,  R#  RTR  I,  R5#  I  f#  fl^RTTR  Rff 

tiM^r  RftRte  i 

F*f  f##  gRE  #  R?r|  R#,  FR  R#  RTFl  RFRT,  FR  gftefT  if  FT  gRE  #  Rteft 
f#RT  RTFl  1 1  Rt  f##  gRE  %  Rf  Rfll  FR  R#  RFRT  RTF%  ##R  RRT  ^R  #  RFfl 
FR  RFRT  RfFt  I,  Rt  rM  |,  giEfteft  I,  RRRTt  FR  fteETRRT  RTF%  I  gRE  #  affT 
rf  #t|  auftR  rtr  r#  |  gf^RT  If  i  #t  gftefT  If  aftr  gRE  I  gftR  RtfTF  #,  teRRR 
RTR  #  aiFte  gRT  Ft,  TIFT  4  gRRT  f#TRT  TlM  RR  aTR  R#  TFT,  R#  #R  RRTf%R 

gpiFTR  Ft  tI  1 1  atet  rtt-rtr  f#r  gg  If  #fer  f  atetesr  #  i  r^r  rft  gRE  I,  frt! 

gRE  ft  #  RtRTR-^fFR  If  RFT  I,  FTRff#  OTTRT^t  RRT  I,  aTR  RFf  Rff  aTTR  ^?TFT# 
#T  RFT  IrR  If  RT#  TTf  RfR  RFT  RftR  M  Tf#  |  Rt  RTR#  R#ff  %  R#T  |, 
R#R--?EftR  RF  FTRR 1 1  RRf  ?  #f|  F%ET?E  %  Rif  aTR#  aTRR  #,  aTR#  IFRR  If,  agte 
RTTR  #  R#f#  FRR  3TR%  RRR  %  #RR  IrT  RRRT  1 1  Rft|  RtRT-RT#  RTt|  TIT#  ft 
Pi 'EM  Rtl  It  RIRI  I  TIR  #,  aTR#  #FRR  #  FRTR  #RR  4lT  RRRT 1 1  #  #FRR  If, 
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Ri  #ft  i  iFRI  RRT  I,  #TTR  it  Rtf  fiRR,  RftRT  R-  cEKdli  i  RR  Rtf  cfr 
Rtf  Ri  #ft  3  Ft,  Ri  RKdli  if  RR  Rf,  Ri  Rlfili  Rt,  R%  #  aTTREI  i$lT  if 
it  RT,  gilR  i  ^TTRf  RTF  %  WI 1 1 

fSh’Hcbl  RgT  I?  FRR  Rgj  I,  FRIT  RgT  I,  #  #T  R#  I  R#t  RFMeT  1 1 

aft?  gfiR  Rft  ##?  i  ami  rf  tft  R-i  3#t  rr  #t  5^  ariftRr  %  anR  f  1 
3R  aiiftRT  ^r  ct#t  ^  #rr  it#r  sMt  r4K  rtr  r#t  #f,  ittiR  ?ri  ft# 
RRi  I,  Rff#  #  #3TR  FT#  RTT  I,  #  FR  t,  #1?,  TTRR I  #ft  RI,  it  #  RT 
RT  I,  t##  Rif  RTR  R#T  ft  it  in  RT  TIRi  1 1  TfT#  aRftRT 
#e#  g^Ef  RT  RR  3TRRt  RRR  t,  RRF  I  R  ##Tlf  geR  I,  aftT  W  %  1 1 

eft  FFRt  #  RTTRT I  aftT  RFR  Ti  I  aftT  RTR  TFT  I,  aftl  RTRTT  R#TT 1  am 
gpR-  Rf  |  RfT,  aR#  TIRR  aR#  rrt  I,  etfiR  3R#  #  TTRR  I  it  Rtf  fl^TRR 
if  j^IR  it  RRR  %  TRTT  Rtf  1 1  c|F5  TfTTT  TIReT  I  aftT  TFT  FIR  f  aftT  f#|TRR 

%  Rf  Rt  Fi  erht  I,  aRT  aftr  i  ft#  re  fr%  f ,  if,  i,  aftr  fr 

TRTf  Rt  f##  FTt  RfTR  |,  FTT#R  <#-<#  R#  Ri  t  RR-RR  RTTf  %  I  RR  W 
#  Rtf  <gitl  slid  Ref  %  I  4N  Ri  if  RRRt  §Tlfel1  ddet  ¥  #  RR  RTTT  RR  d§d  FFR 
RRR  #  Rff  I  aftT  RTTeT  RR  #  Rff  1 1  FR  aRRTF  IRT  sjufill!  FRi  did#  #  3k 
RRTt  FR  aRRR  gR  I  ft  RR  RTTT  ^  g%  I,  ^f^RI  3R  |3IT  |  f#  I 

#3  7RM  RTRT  I  %  TR  TO^tWlft  3R  g^E  R^E  Rc^I  5ETT  3Rt 
d(j|i)'!l  i^RT^  g^E  ^  <flRd  diJfl  I  ^flT  <TlRd  ds.'l  ^  HI'I  -I^t  f  dfl JFi  ^1 
if  TtRR  srf^cE  TIR  #Ef  if  TlRR  «I%,  TdRlT  *f  3TR  %  ^ER  %,  ^pjff% 

cEtf  ^TIRT  qtt  f[  |  dRT  %  RT  ^tRR  1 1  RRER  t  OTT  JRT  PR^  |,  R%  eft 
REg-W^tT  cEI  it,  R%  TJTR  cET,  xfii  fiHMd  ^§T,  R%  fe#  TT,  eft  ^TRFIT  %  TRT 
%T  cE#  %  -31RT  I,  it  -3IR  it  #ft  %  W  %  3TRT  I,  eER  t,  -3RRR  %  eft  OTRE 

^it....qi  aftT  aftR  ^T  Tft,  ftERT  RTR  ^T  aflT  cElftR  <5$,  eEIWI%  if  ^ER 
iR%  RelT  ^it  ^ft  cER  itR  I  ^  I  #3  W  eRR  aFlffcEI  #R  ^E  ^dPi 
I  f%  cT?t  sigr  RRT  ^T  cfRcT  I  ^Rt=T  %  #3  eEKdl^f  *M  RI?T 

eftfjR[  5TR,  afg  Tjfffe  it  RTR  ^TT  ejHf$R  cE#  |  fil  R^fg  ^-cTR  ^  ^  Rif 
it#  I,  #  aft3IR,  Rlt  TRflif,  #  ##,  Ri  #ft  R#  %  it,  Ri  chKdHI  ^TRI# 
^  if,  Ri  #f#ff  #  isRt?r  #  it,  r#  #tif  ##  f#ii  rrt  ^r  it  rer 
I  i  aR  am  #  aiRft  lift#  r#  i  ir  #f  #  it  #  rt  #g%  I  r:  rt  i,  r#t 
it  rr  i,  air#  rr  i,  rrrr  ^  RR  i,  #f  ##t  I,  attff  i  #rr  i  afrr  sp 
ai#  f#R  %  PlRMi  I,  Rt  aflRR  ^IRi  t,  eR  RT  aif#E  t[R  R#  I  *ft£t  ReT 
i  Rit  #  aiqit  gRft  gfiR  Rt  ^ReRT  i  attr  #t  gPtR  i  aiiR  1 1  #ft  gfiR 
i  f#Ff  Rt-Rf  RKdli  if,  #-#  elf#  if,  Rt-Rt  aftRL  if  I  ^IF  «#  ReT  t,  #RT 
aURff  #  ReT  eft  #f  |,  R#R  Rif  aiKfiif  Rt  RRT  i,  s#  ReT  it  Reft  1 1 
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#Rt  Fit?  F|F  FtR  FT#  FTlR  FRft  RfFTF  FTlR  FFR  F#  FTF  I  tFl  FFlR  gTFI 
■£f  FT#F  2|F  RRr,  £T  FFT  sTeR  FRRtTFTFFIFtFRRtR  FlfFT,  FT#F  f^TeT^t  FTfRF, 
FFffRl  FF  FRt  #R  M  RRl  F^t  TTFlR  FTTITRt  %  FttT  FT#F  FI  I  Ft  ?RtRTF  ^FTf^T^T 
FT  T^t  I  %  FTTftF  RRr  gttFTT  %  fRl  fR?  FFFTT  FT  FFFR  FTFI  FT  if  F  ft  RiTTFR  FT#F 
FIT  RtFIT  F  fRR  I  FF  FTFTt  I  fRl  FFlR  fM  FF  FF§TT  Ft  I  FTFFT  FIT,  FIT 

ft  ff  R  tRi  FfR  FFt  fft  gfrfRiF  Ft,  fttfR  Ft,  fRi-RIf  FgF  ftR  ft  i  fft  Fgd  ^iti 
fRf,  ttcf  FgF  3nfg  ff  gig  ffR  ftf  f#  I,  fimfn  fR  gfFFT  R  fif  R  fif,  iffR 
FT?t  TTFSff  'Jiirfl  R,  F  F  THfR  |  RRh-i  *tiR  FF  Rt  FRt  R  fRl  TTF  TTtRt  fR  FFT 
R  FTF  Ft  WR  FFT  R,  Ft  Ft  FIF  FF#  F#,  fRR  TFFT  FtFT  I,  FRR  #FT,  fRR  RtFT 
FtFT  R,  fRR  FFNT,  Rf#F  JTTFl  FTR  FF  I  fFl  FT  ?reF  fR  FTTFT  FIT  %F  fRR 
FTFFR  FIT  I  FFtf#  FTTFT  FT  RtFIT  fR?#  %  f^TcTFT  FTlR  FTTfRiFF  I,  F1FIF  I  FF# 
FTFFR  FTRTT  Ft,  3TFT  FITFfRFF  R,  itFFF  ^FIFT  FITFT  I,  F#TT  FTtR  -3FTFT,  RfFlF  RtFIT 
FT  RFI  Fit  FTTFT  FF  fFFFT  FI%F  FTFFR  #  fR<T  I  RfRlF  FFT  RtET#  #T  R  R  FTFFT 
f  f#  ifF  f#TTTT  TITFT-FFt#  Fit  FgF  FFF  FITFT  I,  gR  RtFTT  fRR  #  R  FT#  FF  Ft 
F  tf,  R  FFT-FSTT  fRlt,  RR  F#FF  FFTFT  FlR  #T  FFI  FTR  R  FF  ‘‘ft  #FT-FgF  FIF 
FTF  f#TTR  I  f  fRlTFT  fl  #T  #  ifTT  FT  F#  R  TFFT  FT  FFTFTFTF,  FFT  f  ^TF-FtFF 
FTF  if  FgF  ^t  FTF  FFT  f,  -3TF  fertt  F  git  FF  FIT  TTFT 1 1  3ftT  gTFI  FFFT  FFT  gTFI 
I  FFif  4  gg?F  I,  FIF  gTFI  %  F1FT  ^  gT-^T  FTTTT  |^IF  feF  feTF  F?t  T|TFT-FFf§tt 
FTFFtt  I  Ft  FFft  F#  I  ftlftF,  FTift  ft#T,  ^TF  FFI  FFfft  if  ftETFT,  FFgft  FIFFTt 
Ft  FTF^t  #F  F#  I,  FFffe  FF%  FTFFtt  #F  ^  FTF^ft  Fff  Ft  FFFft,  FFT  TF 
FTrT  FF%  FlMFi  FIFFTt  ^f  FTF^t  FT?t  Ftlft,  FFTFt  Fit  F^t  Ftltt,  FTFFT  f^FFT  FFF 
FIT  FF>,  gF  ^  F^,  F^f  if  FFIFT I  FF  FTF  %  I  FFf%F  FF  gHlRlF  IfFTF^FFT? 
FTF  FF  4  T#  f^FTT  FTF  FF^tt  FTFFtf  fR,  FTF^  F^ft  FTFF^t  #,  FTF^  FTFFTf 
Fit  cRFF^t  Ft,  FF  f^TTF^r  Ft  I 

FF  FF  ^  Ft  FF  FFIFT  FFFT I  #T  ftl#  FIFT  ^ftFT  1 1  FTFFlf  Ft  f^IFITF^f 
Ft,  Fl^t  tFF  ^IFI  Iff  FIF  FIT  RfI  Fli)  FTfTF,  Ft  ^tFI  t,  FF^  TflT  fFlFT  FI% 
3ttT  FIT  felT  FT %,  #^IF  FFlR  FIF^  Ft  FFTTT I  Ft  -jFTFT  MfT  I,  Flft  FTFF^t  #F 
Fit  FFI^  FF  I  FIFT  FTFT I  f%  FFT  t^FIFF  F^?T  gpltf  TfeftTF  Ft  I,  FFT  I 
gF  FtF,  RlfSbF  g^  FF  FF  %  F^t  RlF  §,  ftigTT  'JIFF,  f^T|yT  FFTF  FttTF, 

FFffe  g^  Rif  1 1  FTFFT  ff%  ^F-§JF  if  JF%  FIIFFr  5FT  Ft,  FfFT  |  #T  FTF 
?ft  FFFFT  I  FttT  FTTFFlt  STTFF  FFFFT  Ft  Ft  FTF  RlIFI^,  ^RlF  t  F^f  FTFFT  Rl 
fl^gTFTF  if  FTFF-FTFF  T^fItTR  Rl<al  Flff,  F^f  -3ftT  F^tt  Tf  f%  FF  Rlwi  gF  FtF  t 
FT  FTt  tot  gF  t  FT  Sft%  tot  1 1  3flT  FF  FTF  Fit  aftT  g^  FF  FFsgF 

g3TT  FITFT  t  Rl  FtF  FT^  FI^  Rl  TITFF  fR  RtRaF  fFl  FF  Rt»i  gF  1 1  Rtf  FTF 
FTF  FFT  TTF3T  R  F#  FTf  f%  RtTT  fRFTF  FFT  Ft  FfR  fR  fREFT  g<3TT  fR?FT  FI  Fit  I 

F}TT  ff  ?tr  fi  RFdiTh  fif  I  fRi  fRR  ffR  fR  RbR  gF  RtRf  %  ^RfRtf  R  Reft 
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t  I  Tf  WT  W?I  f  WTTt  Wf  TW  %  f  %fn  £TfT  to  tot  t  tot  Wf  Tfl  |  Wltfto 
t  WWTT  fwitot  TfITT  toT  %%W  I  totT  3IW  |  fto  WIT  grw  tot  wrtot  wt  mfto 
to  TWt  wt  totT  Wltot  fSf^rff  %^T  ^  zj^  cfi#  wt  I  tftowtwfmffto 

'■itol  %  wtt  -jft  to  eg®  ft,  WT  WTI  ft,  T3f  TTTI  ft,  Tf  TIW  tofRto  WWT  WT  to 

^rr®r  ftojwiH  to,  tot  ftTtoTwttoTTrtototTWTtotwto  witot  wwto  to  fto, 
nf  nto  fto  Tfto  wrtot  tofi  §w  srt  %  toiftotof  to  knit  to  to  witot  tw  to, 
nf  wm  gtr  tot  to  1 1 

to,  w  to  fto  wtot  nwn  nf  t  tor  wrto  wtot  to  wr  wfton  to  fto  to 
’prr  tor  I  witot  wwto  to  to  to  to  wrto  wtot  wwto  to  wto  to  twi^r  I  to 
fto  to  i  to  to  tosjr  3*  fom  i  to  to  to  wf  nn  wtct  totow  wn  t?  fto  ^ 
win  to  mw  t,  wttft  ft,  win  to  nn  wtwt  gfiton  ^ 1  nw  fto  tor  to  fn  wwn 
w*j;  to  wwtotr  to  to  toto  tor  wrto  to  ftorrwn  ton  to  w  wrw  wwtotf  to  to 
t,  wwww  nmn  fto  wiflq,  wwtor  wf  wm  to  1 1  tor  Tftaw  toto,  to  ^s  toto  wwto 
t  to  wrnftr  %  wjt  to  toto  wt  ftro  ton  to  wjf  to  gto  wwt  wnw  t  to  to 
wtom  wf  tortot  toto  to  wwwt  ww  totf  to  tor  ww  totwr  fto,  tor  t  to  wnrtot 
t,  w^ftoto  fto  i  wr  to  ft  wit  I  wf  totwtow,  wf  tow  wm  t  toto  wtor 
to  nt  ton  wwto  Trrwto  toto  totor  to  wf  fto  ftorr  wtf  to  ww  wrto  toto  to  wto  w? 
wwto  t  wiwt  to  wwto  wtw  tor  toto  tor  nit  ww  i  to  wwn  t  to  tor  ww  wwto  t 
wwto  wkt  to,  tot  toto  to  toto  wtotfto  tot  to  wwwto  wwwto  ®w  ww 
wft  t  toto ....  tot  wtft,  ftow  to  -smto  to  wto  to  w  tor  niw  to  toto  jror 

to  tor . tot  fto^n  wtoto  to  wit-wit  torr  toto,  tofto  w  I  tofto  i  nn 

fsn  writ  #t  tow  w  to  ifto  t  w  nw-w  to:  nn  nrrto  tor  f  fwm  toraw 

to  ^w  w§Tfw?T  tot  itot  t  to  to  wf  to  to  tor  toif  to  tow  toto  wt 
ttowtototottoto  wfw  mw  w^r  t,  tfto  toi  wtot  jfto 
t,  tor  w  tor  to  toto  to  to  tori  torm  to  town  tt  fto  tot  wr  ^<*nn 
tor  Iw  i  to  w?T  wi  wto  1 1  toto  ton,  town  wto  fto  ftowi  toto  tor 
t,  ^  ?tott  ton  1 1  w?  wto  fto  5^  tor  fjnw  to  fto  to  ^  to^ 

wn  tot  wt  ftoto  ton  to  gwwn  ft,  fto#  ton  t  wto  ^  gw^R  1  ^tr 
wt  wto  cw<i  to  ntoito  to  nn  t  tor  wto  ^rrn  ft  wt  nf  to  tot  ^pnmtof  wn 
1 1  to?  wto  toR  to^r,  tor  to^r  tott  wtwtt  jw  ww  ww  t  to  to  wtn-wto 
?nto  wtotw  toto  I  ftoto  t  mtot  to  tot  towr  tk  to  wr  tw  ft  1  to 

wisto  t  tofwn  t,  fnto-fnto  twt  nto  t,  wto  t  nto  ^  tor  wt  tw  wto 

^wrtt  fnto  wt  t,  i|WT  wr  fton,  nst  t  to  twtt  wn  nt  to  ^mto  t  nnt 
to  tt  t  wm  ftw,  to  “tow  tot  nw  1  to,  wto  wrw  ttw  t  to  wrt  wt,  nf  to 
t  tof  wfnr  fto  n  wiw  wt,  tfton  nrr  wto!  t  tofwn  wrto,  wtt  wrto,  t  w§n 
fkwm  wrt  t  wrtot,  toto  tot,  wfto  tot,  ^lnwr  ttm  wr  tt  t  wt  wif  tof  tot 
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RTf#T  d  TE#  RF  RTRT  I,  RR#f  %  RTfdT  ft#  1 1  RjR  R  Rp?  RdtR  TRRR  ft  RT#  |, 
RR#f  Rd  Tit  R#R  Rd  R#  RR#  I,  RRRT  RTF  ftt#T  RdtR  ##  RF  RT#  I,  RTf#T 
3TI#  I  RF  ^TT#  I,  RFT  ft#  3R#  R#  ft  RR#  m  #  RjR  |  #  REST  f#Nd  RF# 
#R 1,  #Mld  TRFTRR  RE#  I,  FR  RRR  R#t  I  f#i|RTTR  d  I 

#R  HdHR  RF  |  f#  RF  d#RT  RRTR  I,  FR#  RtRRT  Rlfi#  t#  #d  RTRRd  FftT 
[cEdM  Rd RRRRT  fldl  %  3ftT  4#  RRR  <d<*i  #  I  RRT  ERR % ##E  ERff#  did  d#U 

#  3TTR#  RTRd  |  #  R#  I  f#  ff^WH  d  FR  R##  Rd  f^ETdT  f,  PlE##  RTF 
F<#HH  d#R  I  #  #f  RF[#  R#  #  PtR>#ft,  FRd  Rif#  I  ER-RR^  ERR  E#  REE 
RRETT,  dR#  RET,  #E?t,###t,  ##'3TTRElEt  df#E  TRIE#?  %  FETE  EETEE 
RF  %  f#  FR  #  f##t  §f  EdR  #  RTE  FElf  ^pE?  d  f  FERd  ERE  Rd  Rid  ET#  # 
EE  R#  f#5#  gf  #R  ER#  Ed  'pEETE  R§E#  I  #T  gEE  Ed  EfET#  1 1  d  #  t 

#  #  El?^  ETE  FTTR#  W  d  FR#  W  Eld#  ETREd  dFE#  #  f#P  FEEd  FE  RET 
El#  Ed  Edf#T  ##  I  EET  FR  EE#  Ed  #T  RTF  Rdf  ETE  FR  EE#  #  Ed  #T  ft 

#  Ed  f  #T  ft#  I  RF  #  Et#  ETE  ETE  REST  #lRE  FR  E#  ETFd  f#  ETEETT  f#ET 
#T  RcEfdfe  EE  f#ET  Rdf  RET##  #  f#RTE?  ft  I  ##  EE  ETEEd  RTEE  RT^R  FT  FR 
vidchl  EFT  id  t  ET#  RETE#  ETETE  Ed  FR  #RT  #  f ,  RF  Rift  t#  Rdf  E%  EETET  ft 
pIT#  E#  Ef#T  FRld  #  RF  EETE#  EE  ET  TFT  I  t#  FR  RTR-RTR  dr  FfelEK  %  # 
I  TRIE#  Ed,  #  EFT  TFcT  t,  R%  TiRgdRK,  Rit  Rf  TREERf  RT  TiRgdRK  ^  #  FR  RTR 
^  R#  Rd  d  ^  I  RRff%  FR  RTFd  I  fd^^RTIR  df  ^  RTI^,  g^RR  ERE  3ITR# 
*f  Rff,  RR  RTRfdRt  %  R^f,  FRtTT  RERfd^ff  d  R#  R^E  RRtit  RRRfdRf  ^  FFR  dr  J^TR 
RR  RM  R  Rdf  ffFRT  1 1  3RRT  #ff  Rd  RTRRT  Ft#  Rff  f  Rdf  RJR  RRd  Rd,  RTF# 

#  RTRTR  3TTR  #R  #  RRT  3RR  RER#t  Rff  Rd“-R%  #1#  t#Elff  I 

3TTR#  W  RlflRR  RTR-RIRTR  #  RRRd  R#  FtRT,  d%  #  R#  ft  I  FRffiR  3|MR)N 

#  rtreR  dr  #  rrr  rj#  rr  crftRR  f ,  #  #  rnt  rrt  #  r% -r%  RndteR  Rftr  Rf -r% 
ddkK  #  RRRd  #  FRdr  RiRTR  fdRR,  RTRET  ffRIT,  #  ftd  #R  EF  Rd' RRRd  RIRRT  RRRd 
R#  RFd  Rd  I  RRT  Rd?  FRRd  3##  dr  RdRTTRdfdR  RTFd  t,  ERRRd  [RFRRd]  #T, 
#Ri#  RRE  RRRT,  #-RRER  3TR#  #  RRT  RRF  TFt  f  f#T#  Rd,  3TR  #  3TTR  R#-R# 
R#f  Ft  I  #  3TRRT  ffRIR  TRtff,  F#  RdRTfqffdR  d  RR#  ft,  RR#  RTfdR  RTTRT  f ,  F#f 
RRRRT-^ERTR  #  3TTR  ft  RR  FtRT  f  I  RFR  dt  3TTR  Rf ,  RR#  fid  d  RT^RRT  #  #7 
Rf#r  d  #  #  f#  R#f?  f  RtFTT  3TTRRR  RFRT  ft  RRdRT  #T  FRRR  3TRT  RRRT  #  gf^RjRT 
Ft  RTTdRT  I  #  RTd  #  RpJ  RR#  t,  #  #  3TTRTR  f  #T  RRTRT  3TTRR  f  I  dr  RTTRd  rt| 
3TTR  TRTR#T  FET  RTR  RT  RRR#F  Rd,  -3TIRRR  fftR^TR  dtd  #IT  3TRR  f ,  gft  f#ETRR 
R#  f  df#R  #td  Rd  ffRTRR  f  I  -3TTR  RRT  R#t?  dr  RTTRd  'pJRT  f-RdftT  f#  FR  3TT3T 
d  RF  R#t-dr  FR  f#RJ$TR  Rd  RTRRT  ft#  RTR#  FFR  fd#RTd  r|,  #d  3TTR  R# 
f#  FR  #  RT#  RddTRffdR  RR#d  I  RF  RTR  df  RRRRT  %  gf#ER  Ft#  RTRRd,  df#R 
RR  RTR  SRTR  f ,  RRR#F  f ,  FR  Rd#R##T  RRT#t  #T  RF  R#t,  FR#  FR  #  RRR 
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Ftti  ifT  FTFTTT  it  ^  #T  sTfcff  i  I  it  w  SF  %  FR,  git  FlttF  |  SIR  Flit 
%  FTFF?t  FIT  FFli  I  #T  Flti  dil-H  1 1 

i  to:  %  FRi  nM  ^ncf  iterr  inr  fit  ii  FRtt  Flit  i  tgr  it  fi#  ftf  fr 

;RRf>t  FTF  T#,  WF  FFF  FF  Fttf  FnF  FFTF  gFTf  FIT  FT  ^FFIT  FT  FFFF  Fit  I  FF 
Fit  fegWH  FIT  FFTF  I,  Fit  BgWH  FTT  FFTF 1 1  ti-gWH  FFT  FI|F  F'FT-itfT 

g^r  I,  tiFTFF  fft?  Fit  i,  it  fftt  itF  Fi?i  fr  trtt  ft#  ff  f^pf  i  ftFgFTTF 
ft  iti  it  Fiti  i  qf^t  fr,  toft  gr,  in  ittirr,  fiFi  it  gt  I  it#  if  ff 

PtFFIT  IF  FTF  gm  ^WH  FtFT  t  ifT  FF  ii#  FF  F?i  t  [it]  Fit  gFFT  it 
TTITFFT  FtFT  i 1  FTF  g<FT  FTFT?  |FT  IT  fiFFIT,  FFF-FFF  guf  Fit  ?q  i,  F1FIF 
FTit  1 1  it  FF  FFt  F?  Ti  t,  TpTFlit  F>  <lti  FT  IF  Ti  t>,  it  FTF  gTFI  IF  TFT 
i,  Olii  FFF-FFF  Fit  I  FT,  FF  Fp5  Ft?  iF  1%,  Fp5  Ft?  Frit  1%,  ifi?  FTF 
gFF  I  FF  gFH  i  FTF-FTF  it  Ft?  T?i  I,  FTF-FTF  if  FFFF  I,  Sli  t  ifi?  it  FF 
tiFFf  gFF  if  FtF  Fti  1 1  gFFFR  Ft,  f|F[it,  fi?n  FT,  FIT#  Ft,  ^Flt  Ft,  FF 
ft-gFiM  Ft  FFFF  I,  FT#  FFT#  FT?i  FTF  FTP#  ^Flt  fFF  Frit,  Flit  FIRtt  F^t 
fiF  Flit,  Flit  F]F,  FI#  FpT,  TFT  ti-gWH  Ft  FFFF  t  #tT  TT#  Fit  FFT  I  fi^WH 
t  FTFTit  %  TFt  FF  #T  FIFlit  i  FTFFtt  FFt  FF,  efTT  FT  FFT  FF  FFf  I  FFit  F?FF 

Fit  itr  ggi  #  ffff  Ftt  it  ffff  f it,  FFii-snt  ff  fftf  Fit,  f#f  #?  Ffi 

i  FF  Flit  FT  I  FFT  it  FF  %  3ftr  ftFFTT  FtF  FfFt  Ft,  FT  FFT  FF  FFFT  TsFTF  it -II 
FTfl?  fi  FF  %=gTFR  Ft  t  #T  FF#  %FFi  flg|TFR  it  %Fi  %  F#  I  #T  FT#? 
fipgTFTF  Ftt  TiFFTT,  fiFFIT  TFFT  F?F  FT#  1 1  Ft  FTflF  #F  t  #T  fi^d  fiFT# 
#F  I  Ft  ifFTFF  %  FTF  Ftt  ^  FTTi  I  #T  5IFt  til  FFi  1 1  FFFF  Ftt  FTFlit  itit 

Fifttr  giitr  tr,  ffff  Ftt  frff  Firit  FifiF  ft  fft  ftt  Fftr  Fit  fft  %fiff  t, 

gTFT  FF  FFTF  I  Ft  FF  3IFF  I,  FF  FFTFFf  Ft  FFi  Ft  FFFT  FTFT  |gFI  FTtlF  I 
it  FF  I  -itT  FF  FF  FFF  Fit  ti-gWH  i  RFT  Fit  FF  FT  Tt  I,  IlM  %  FF 
FTT  Tt  t  #T  FTft  %  tdT  FF  FTF-FTF  FTF  d  FFi  FFi  t,  FtFFTF  FF  Tit  i  FftT 
FTFltt  FFi  FTFFtt  Ftt  I  #T  FFttFF  FF  FFt  FS  Ft  I,  FFt  FFltt  itF  itit,  FFltt 
itF  itit,  fir#  oftr  %  ferrrgF  Fit,  t%rfr  grFT  i  Fit  ff  Ti  I,  FFitt  itF  itit  FFifr 
F?TF  Ftt,  FlTftF  FTTtF  FKfiit  Ftt  itF  itit,  filTft  Ftt  FttT  FTli  FFltt  itF  itit,  FftT 
Fli  F|i,  FFir  FTF  it  i  FttT  FF  it  1 1  FF  it  FTF  F1F  i,  IFTF  FTF  I  it  FflFFF 
FFTF  I,  FTTF  FTF  I,  FFTFT  FTF  F?li  d  I  FFt  FFi  Ftt  Ft  it  I  Fit,  FTli  it  FTF 
I  STftF)  ifiFT  T5TF  FTFlit  FTF,  TITF  Flit  i,  ^PlFlil  FTF  it  FIF^  fiF  #ft  F#g 
Ft  FT#F  Ftt  t,  Ftt  i  FTT-FTT  FTFFT  |l  ....  FTTFT  Fl%Tr  FTt,  itirF  FFT  FTTFT  I 

dTbild  i  FFi  itr  fiRT  Fri  itr  Fiit  it  fi?^  fn  Fiit  ik  ittt  it  FFiFi  #r 
if  iftr  itt  tir  fff  tiig?TF  ftf  F>ri  %  tirr  Fit  itirF  Fri  fft  ftff  Fit  f^ft  i 
ff  Friit  i  i?FT  i  tir  Fitt  git  %  itF  if-FFg-FF?itT,  fftf,  tiFiFF  ifF  itr 
fft  5ii?T  #r  g^-ggt  i  Fgi  i  fffft  FFii  #t  FFii  fft  ffft  i  Fitti  fam 
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%  ftE  TTTT  TTF  ft  TTft-TT'JT  -3Tft  fft  TRIT  TTT  Ft,  TifTST  ft  TTET  Stick 

fft  PRFT-PTT  ft  I  TF  ftp  Tft  JET  I  oftT  EftT  FT  3TT?ft  ft  TFTT  1 1 

ft  PTTTT  TTT  fft  PIT  ftft-ftft  pft  ^TFRT  Tift  ft#  ft  TO#  PTETH  ft  ft? 

fftft  ft  TiftwiT  ft,  ft  ttrht  ttt,  ttt  trttt  ft,  tp  ft  r^e  ft  ft  ttt  ft  ft, 

(ftjtTH  eft,  fftft  FT  Tg?  fftEET  PTTTT  ft  T?N<|  Tift  VbO<?1l  Tift  ft  PH  PET  ft 
PTETTff  ft  ft  PT  FT  ft  ft  PTft  Tip  T?ft  PTEft  pft  PT  ftpT  Tft  ft  Tlftf 
PTCfftf  ft,  ft  7g?  pftt  ftpPTP  ft,  ftTF  I  ftlT'ft  TIP  TPTTT  PETT  ft,  TTTTT 
TTfftcITT  TTTF  Plftt  ft,  P  PTF  I  ft  TF  TET  ft  I 

TRE  TTE  TF  TIP,  gft  TTE  ft  PTft  TfIT  FEE  fft  PDREP  ft  ftlTT  ft  ft 
TfTTTEE  fEITR  PE  ftpTT  ft,  TfTT  FETT  Plft  tftP  T^ftftTRET'TTntPFTft 
TIFTT  cET  ft,  TfTTTEE  ftlTT  ft  I  ft  Plft  ft  PET  fftf  pft  ft,  ft  ftft  ft  fftf  TTft 
ft,  Trft  ft?  fftriT  ft  i  tre  ftr  ft  Tft  fftnr  ftft  ft  fftft  trett  ftT  #t  pt  ftt, 
PDEEP  ft  ftRTT  ft  TTFRT  ft,  PDEEP  ft  fttft  TTT  Tift  ft,  T$ft  TiT,  FTEET, 
TTEET,  fftft  ft,  TF  ft  TTFHT  ft,  T?T  PT  ft  ft  TTfift  ft  I 

ft  glfti  p  ttt  erE  E  Tpft  ft,  ftft  ft  ft  pft  ^Piti  E  PE  t?t  tt  ftr 

ft  fft  TF  ftlTT  TIT  Tift  Tft  fft  TP  ftlTTEJ?  ft  PlEft,  TfTP  ft  Plftft,  pftr 
ftlTT  ft  I  #T,  PT  ft  cp  ftp  TTRET  FT  TTPTT  Tift,  FT  ft  PT  TTft  ft,  FT  ft 
Tft  fftft  ft  PFTT  TTFft,  T  TTP  fftftt  ft,  T  PTT,  FT  ft  fftEET  PTft  TRET  TFlft, 
PTft  'ftp'?  Tft,  TRETT  Tpft  gpE  TT  E  PH  FT  ?E  TTlft  E  ft  PH  Tft  ftlTT 
ft  ft  ft  ft  ft^TTP  ft  Tft,  fftft  FTTTT  TETTTT  FfTT  I,  ftr  TiT,  ftf  TT,  ft 
5TT)  TEETTT  FtTT  ft,  Tift  ft  TTT  TEETT  ft,  PTft  PIPl4)  ft  ft?  PTft  JpTFlft  ft 
TTT  TRETT  ft  I  TTT  PT  ftp  ft  TTT -3TTTT  ft  I 
TTfftP! 


[Translation  begins: 

....I  have  always  been  aware  and  I  have  had  the  occasion  repeatedly  to  read 
reports  about  it,  and  talk  to  people.  Even  now  there  is  an  issue  concerning  the 
Gujjars  which  is  fixed  in  a  comer  of  my  mind.  Today  I  have  come  here  on  your 
invitation  and  you  Gujjar  brothers  have  come  from  distant  places  because  this 
is  a  complex  issue,  uplift  of  a  nation  is  a  complex  matter  and  will  not  happen  by 
mere  government  diktat.  Yes,  governmental  decisions  are  necessary  but  no 
community  is  uplifted  without  its  own  effort.  People  have  to  work  hard  in 
order  to  progress. 

India  was  under  foreign  rule  for  a  very  long  time.  There  was  British  rule 
here.  India  became  independent  fourteen-fifteen  years  ago  by  dint  of  effort  and 
sacrifice  and  hard  work  and  by  paying  a  price.  One  does  not  value  something 
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which  is  got  free.  But  the  people  of  India  had  to  struggle  for  decades  and  wage 
a  war  which  was  nonviolently  and  peaceful.  Yet  it  was  a  war  and  a  huge 
number  of  people  sacrificed  themselves  or  faced  ruin,  and  we  got  freedom  by 
paying  a  big  price.  And  a  nation  has  to  continue  to  pay  a  price  for  freedom  in 
order  to  hold  on  to  that  freedom.  If  it  becomes  careless  or  refuses  to  pay  the 
price  and  fails  to  be  constantly  vigilant,  freedom  will  slip  away.  This  is  the 
lesson  history  teaches  us. 

The  issue  of  the  Gujjars  is  a  special  one  and  also  a  general  one  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  to  uplift  the  entire  population  of  the  country.  Millions  of  people 
live  in  this  country.  There  is  only  one  other  country  which  has  a  large  population 
than  ours.  So  it  is  not  a  question  of  providing  jobs  to  a  few  hundred  or  thousand 
people  or  provide  some  other  benefits.  The  problem  before  us  is  to  uplift  the 
entire  population  of  India,  of  forty  crore  men,  women  and  children.  This  in 
itself  is  a  major  issue.  I  agree  that  there  are  different  categories.  A  handful  of 
people  are  wealthy  but  90  or  95%  of  the  population  are  not  well  off,  they  are  in 
dire  straits  and  yet  they  keep  going.  There  is  a  huge  burden  on  their  shoulders. 
So  it  is  not  a  question  merely  of  a  few  individuals  but  of  uplifting  an  entire 
nation.  We  are  engaged  in  this  task  since  the  day  the  country  became  independent. 
Freedom  is  very  important  but  for  a  starving  nation  freedom  has  no  meaning. 
India  was  a  poor  country  at  the  time  of  independence  and  therefore  the  problem 
before  us  has  been  one  of  eradicating  poverty.  All  the  laws  and  reforms  which 
have  been  promulgated  have  been  geared  towards  this  issue. 

We  have  no  enmity  with  any  country.  We  do  not  wish  to  fight  but  to  have 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  only  war  that  we 
wish  to  wage  is  against  poverty  and  we  want  to  eradicate  it  from  the  country. 
This  is  not  something  unique,  there  are  other  countries  in  the  world  in  Europe 
and  others,  and  you  would  have  heard  about  them,  where  there  is  no  poverty 
and  the  entire  population  is  more  as  less  well  off.  I  have  just  returned  from  the 
United  States  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  a  huge  country,  larger  than  ours  but  their 
population  is  very  small.  You  would  be  amazed  at  their  prosperity.  Even  the 
poorest  of  them  are  more  well  off  than  some  of  the  rich  here.  Why  ?  It  is  not 
by  some  coincidence  but  is  because  of  their  hard  work  and  effort.  That  is  how 
human  beings  can  produce  wealth.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  mining  for  some  gold 
and  silver  but  of  sheer  hard  work,  whether  it  is  on  land  or  from  factories  or 
some  industry.  There  are  thousands  of  avenues  of  work  in  the  world. 

Who  is  to  blame  if  we  are  poor,  we  are  to  blame.  How  has  the  world 
progressed?  As  I  was  saying,  I  have  just  returned  from  the  United  States  of 
America.  Take  agriculture,  for  instance.  The  farmers  there  produce  huge  wealth 
from  their  land  by  using  improved  skills  and  implements  and  modem  techniques. 
It  is  not  only  America  but  other  countries  like  Japan  or  other  Asian  countries 
who  produce  vast  wealth  from  their  land. 
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We  need  to  change  and  revolutionise  our  methods.  Things  are  changing. 
This  is  the  issue  before  the  Gujjar  comrades  sitting  here  today.  But  this  is  not 
different  from  the  challenge  which  the  rest  of  the  country  or  even  the  world 
faces.  Some  problems  may  be  special  and  others  are  common  to  everyone.  We 
have  to  take  India  on  the  path  of  progress  and  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  are  parts 
of  this  country.  We  must  work  together  to  progress.  We  have  drawn  up  the 
Five  Year  Plans — not  that  five  years  is  something  special.  We  have  drawn  up 
the  Five  Year  Plan  because  while  five  years  is  not  a  long  period,  it  is  not  very 
little  either.  We  became  independent  and  since  then  we  have  completed  two 
Five  Years  Plans.  The  Third  has  just  started  this  year.  And  we  feel  that  when 
these  five  years  are  up,  the  country  would  have  taken  a  major  leap  forward  by 
which  we  would  have  generated  more  wealth  in  the  country.  Wealth  does  not 
mean  money  going  into  a  few  pockets.  There  must  be  proper  distribution  of 
wealth  among  the  masses.  Ultimately  a  nation  grows  by  the  hard  work  of  the 
masses.  We  do  not  have  a  treasure  trove  from  where  we  can  get  wealth.  You 
ask  for  aid  from  the  government,  whether  it  is  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  or  the 
Punjab,  Himachal  Pradesh  or  Delhi,  the  government’s  wealth  accrues  from  the 
people,  through  their  labour.  Wealth  cannot  drop  from  heaven.  Men  and  women 
have  to  work  hard  to  produce  wealth,  whether  it  is  the  farmer  from  the  land  or 
factory  workers,  etc.  Today  America  and  other  countries  are  so  wealthy  because 
they  produce  vast  amounts  of  wealth  from  their  land  and  factories  and  in 
multiple  way.  All  of  you  must  understand  this  broad  fact.  They  are  able  to 
generate  so  much  wealth  because  they  have  adopted  modem  techniques,  new 
implements,  new  machinery  modem  methods,  in  agriculture,  industry  or  in 
looking  after  cattle  wealth,  etc.  and  hence  they  produce  more.  We  too  have  to 
adopt  new  techniques  if  we  wish  to  eradicate  poverty.  We  must  learn  from 
others  and  also  invent  new  techniques  ourselves,  new  implements.  Only  then 
can  we  generate  wealth.  That  is  a  broad  fact.  We  have  to  emerge  from  the  old 
world  in  to  a  new  era  of  improved  and  better  techniques  and  machinery.  This 
concerns  not  a  mere  handful  but  forty  cores  of  human  beings.  It  is  a  big 
challenge. 

How  do  we  do  this?  There  are  many  things  to  be  done  but  the  foremost 
among  them  is  spread  of  education  in  the  country,  every  child  and  I  would  say 
even  every  adult  should  be  educated  because  we  cannot  learn  new  ways  without 
proper  education.  So  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  spread  of  education  in  the 
country  so  that  there  is  no  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  get  a  opportunity  to  be 
educated.  The  agenda  that  we  have  before  us  for  India  is  that  as  far  as  possible, 
there  should  not  be  much  disparity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Such  disparity 
in  wealth  is  not  regarded  as  a  good  thing  in  the  modem  world.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  can  have  one  yardstick  to  measure  everyone.  There  are  bound  to 
be  differences  among  human  beings,  some  are  tall  and  others  are  short,  fat  or 
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thin  and  so  on.  But  it  does  mean  however  that  everyone  must  get  equal 
opportunity  for  progress,  so  that  each  individual  may  progress  as  far  as  his 
ability  and  strength  permit.  Those  who  work  harder  than  the  others  will 
undoubtedly  progress  more.  But  speaking  for  myself  I  love  to  travel.  I  cannot 
stagnate  in  one  place,  I  would  be  bored.  I  like  to  visit  different  places,  and  I 
continue  to  do  so  even  now.  My  home  town  is  Allahabad  but  I  have  not  gone 
there  very  often  in  last  thirteen-fourteen  years.  Now  Delhi  holds  me  captive. 
India  is  such  a  vast  country  and  I  wander  all  over.  I  go  out  of  the  country  also 
far  and  wide.  But  the  kind  of  wandering  that  you  do  is  not  a  good  thing.  You 
must  go  from  place  to  place  but  to  have  to  do  so  under  compulsion  is  not  good 
because  your  community  cannot  progress,  you  will  remain  backward.  Neither 
your  cattle  nor  the  people  of  your  community  can  progress  if  it  is  constantly 
migrant.  Therefore  it  is  better  that  you  lead  more  sedentary  lives  and  stay  in 
one  place  in  order  to  make  progress  and  let  your  children  progress  and  your 
cattle  improve. 

Now  the  question  of  how  this  can  happen  is  to  some  extent  complex.  You 
may  complain  about  the  taxes  being  high  and  it  is  alright,  taxes  can  be  reduced. 
We  will  have  the  matter  examined.  But  the  problems  before  us  are  much  more 
complicated  because  we  have  to  ensure  that  the  entire  country  progresses  I  am 
told  that  here  in  Himachal  Pradesh,  the  Gujjars  are  listed  as  Backward  Class.  I 
detest  lists  of  such  kind  like  Scheduled  Tribe,  Schedule  Caste  etc.  I  admit  that 
in  the  beginning  it  showed  some  benefit  and  perhaps  still  does.  Your  community 
may  be  benefitting  too.  But  I  do  not  want  India  divided  into  separate  lists  and 
people  and  communities  dubbed  as  backward  etc.  I  am  a  little  surprised  when 
the  people  themselves  come  forward  and  say  they  want  to  be  included  in  the 
Backward  Classes  list.  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand  till  today  the  mindset 
which  leads  some  people  to  shout  from  the  roof  tops  that  they  are  backward. 
It  should  be  considered  beneath  their  dignity  to  be  included  among  backward 
classes.  I  am  talking  about  a  general  principle,  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
Scheduled  Tribes  because  I  know  that  that  has  a  special  status  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  country  pays  attention  to  their  uplift  and  improve  their  lives.  That  has 
to  go  on.  But  I  want  that  as  soon  as  possible,  say  within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years  all  these  lists  should  be  finished  off.  Everyone  should  be  helped  to  become 
upwardly  mobile  so  that  nobody  remains  backward.  But  somehow  I  do  not  like 
this  idea  that  we  make  separate  lists  and  dub  them  backward  classes  and  then 
help  them. 

Anyhow,  the  issue  before  us  in  this  Conference  is  to  take  the  Gujjars  on 
the  path  of  progress  and  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  are  currently  in  the 
way  of  our  doing  that.  We  are  agreed  on  that.  How  to  go  about  it  is  a  more 
complex  matter.  Some  things  are  easy  and  clear  but  there  are  others  which  are 
more  complicated.  Now  we  have  to  see  this  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  Himachal 
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Pradesh  and  we  have  paid  attention  to  resolving  these  issues.  We  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  the  experience  in  Kashmir  and  Himachal  Pradesh.  All  efforts 
have  to  be  made  to  see  that  you  are  settled  and  land  allotted,  you  should  be 
given  all  facilities.  Now  we  have  to  consider  carefully  how  to  go  about  it. 
Ultimately  you  should  always  bear  in  mind  is  how  to  go  ahead  in  your  chosen 
professions.  You  must  develop  skills  in  other  professions  because  this  is  how 
you  can  earn  more  wealth.  I  gave  you  the  example  of  Anand  near  Bombay,  in 
Gujarat.  We  have  to  be  clear  in  our  minds  about  how  to  go  about  resolving  this 
complex  issue.  Most  of  you  live  in  forests  and  there  is  constant  tension  between 
you  and  the  forest  Department.  It  would  not  be  right  to  put  the  blame  entirely 
on  the  Forest  Department.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  your  fault  but  in  this  fast 
changing  world  if  you  fail  to  change  and  if  the  Forest  Department  does  not 
change,  then  both  will  be  the  losers.  Forests  are  an  extremely  valuable  resources 
for  you  and  for  the  nation.  It  would  be  bad  for  you  and  for  the  country  if 
anything  were  to  happen  to  cause  damage  to  forests,  to  the  trees  in  the  forests. 
If  you  were  to  cut  all  the  trees  to  use  as  cattle  fodder,  it  would  be  extremely 
harmful.  If  I  ever  see  even  one  big  tree  being  cut,  I  feel  almost  as  much  pain  as 
I  would  if  I  saw  a  man  being  stabbed  to  death.  I  love  trees.  The  poor  things 
grow  slowly  over  years  and  I  don’t  like  it  that  someone  should  take  an  axe  and 
cut  it  down  in  an  hour.  It  takes  fifty  years  for  a  tree  to  grow  and  no  time  at  all 
to  cut  it  down.  I  am  not  saying  that  no  tree  should  ever  be  cut.  But  you  must 
love  trees,  tend  to  them  because  they  serve  the  country,  the  community  and 
the  land.  Cutting  trees  has  an  impact  on  rainfall  of  the  region,  on  land  because 
the  roots  of  trees  keep  it  strong  and  if  trees  are  cut,  then  the  land  starts  being 
washed  away,  agriculture  will  be  affected.  So  trees  are  extremely  important 
and  we  need  forests  to  grow  in  India. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  it  is  an  extremely  complex  issue.  We  have 
to  ensure  that  all  of  you  and  the  farmers  should  benefit  and  forests  should  be 
protected.  On  the  one  hand,  the  picture  before  us  is  we  need  to  eradicate 
poverty,  and  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  eradicated.  There  is  no  magic  wand  and 
it  is  obvious  that  it  may  take  ten-fifteen  years  or  more.  Our  goal  is  to  help  the 
backward  communities  in  the  country  to  progress  because  any  community 
which  is  backward  harms  itself  and  the  country.  Therefore  we  will  certainly 
implement  whatever  proposals  you  make  for  your  progress.  Please  understand 
one  thing  clearly  -  we  do  not  wish  that  relations  between  you  and  the 
Government  should  be  confrontational.  You  may  perhaps  be  aware  that  we  are 
trying  to  decentralise  state  power.  Instead  some  officials  wielding  power,  we 
have  established  panchayati  raj  wherever  possible.  Every  village  is  being 
empowered.  There  is  devolution  of  power  from  officials  to  the  members  of  the 
village  panchayats  because  we  want  that  power  should  devolve  on  millions  of 
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people  in  the  country.  Singly  no  individual  can  have  the  power  to  achieve  very 
much.  You  must  work  towards  thinking  of  new  avenues  of  progress. 

You  may  not  have  enough  resources  or  wealth.  We  have  to  adopt  new 
modes  of  functioning.  Gone  are  the  days  of  zamindars  and  big  jagirdars  and 
landholders.  We  have  abolished  all  that.  But  the  common  man  does  not  have 
the  wherewithal  for  progress.  So  what  is  to  be  done?  We  have  adopted  what  is 
known  as  cooperatives  in  English  in  which  hundred  or  fifty  men  and  women 
come  together,  you  can  avail  of  loans  from  the  cooperatives  which  will  have  to 
be  returned.  You  become  equal  shareholders  in  the  profit  and  loss  that  you 
make.  It  is  obvious  that  taking  loans  from  moneylenders  increases  your  burden 
and  it  is  difficult  to  repay  because  of  the  high  rate  of  interest.  I  know  it  is  easy 
to  talk  about  what  needs  to  be  done.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  I  have  read 
your  resolution,  it  is  good,  I  have  no  complaint.  But  it  is  a  mere  exhortation  to 
others.  What  will  you  do?  I  ask  you  to  spell  out  what  each  one  of  you  will  from 
today  onwards  you  should  be  prepared  to  take  on  more  responsibilities.  You 
should  declare  that  you  will  form  cooperatives.  I  understand  that  there  will  be 
difficulties  but  if  you  pay  attention  to  the  need  for  cooperatives,  the  Government 
will  help  you.  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  make  quick  progress. 

Let  me  reiterate  what  I  have  said.  Firstly  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  Gujjars  or  some  other  community  alone  but  the  entire 
country  is  involved.  India  is  a  huge  country  spread  over  two  thousand  miles 
from  the  Himalayas  in  the  North  to  the  further-  most  tip  in  the  South.  There  are 
large  States  in  between  and  all  of  them  together  make  up  the  country  that  is 
India.  If  all  of  us  agree  to  work  together  then  the  country  as  a  whole  benefits. 
We  became  independent  by  working  together.  A  nation  cannot  be  strong  if  the 
parts  pull  in  different  directions.  Now  we  are  embarked  on  the  path  of  progress 
together  as  one  nation,  not  as  separate  units.  Yes,  some  parts  may  progress 
more  quickly  than  others.  There  are  people  of  different  hues  in  the  country, 
people  belonging  to  different  religions,  Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs,  Parsis  and 
Christians.  But  a  nation  is  made  up  of  everyone  together.  All  religions  belong  to 
India.  You  will  find  large  numbers  of  Christians  and  Jews.  They  all  belong  to 
India  and  everyone  has  the  right  to  live  in  freedom  and  progress  freely.  Every 
individual  also  has  a  duty  to  respect  one’s  own  religion  as  well  as  other  religion. 
It  is  only  fools  who  fight  over  such  things.  So  this  is  the  first  thing  that  there 
should  be  unity  in  the  country.  We  have  to  progress  by  working  together.  Each 
one  of  you  must  consider  yourselves  an  Indian  first  and  work  for  India’s 
progress  in  unity  and  amity.  It  is  only  the  useless  foolish  people  v  ho  create 
discord  in  the  name  of  religion.  There  should  be  complete  freedom  but  we 
must  maintain  the  dignity  of  each  religion.  Politics  must  be  kept  separate  from 
religion  as  also  other  affairs  of  the  nation. 
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We  are  engaged  at  the  moment  in  a  big  war  in  India  against  poverty.  The 
Five  Year  Plans  are  being  implemented  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
progress.  We  are  waging  a  war,  not  against  another  country,  but  against  poverty 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  we  will  win,  the  forty  crores  of  Indians  will 
be  victorious  without  defeating  anyone  else.  All  of  us  will  progress  together. 
This  is  the  broad  picture.  As  for  your  community  is  concerned,  of  course,  you 
are  all  part  of  the  nation’s  effort  to  make  progress.  But  one  of  the  things  that 
must  get  special  attention  is  of  education.  I  say  this  again  and  again.  Everyone 
in  the  country  must  get  education  in  India.  We  will  go  into  the  details  of  how  it 
is  to  be  done,  committees  will  be  formed  and  you  can  suggest  various  steps  to 
be  taken  but  not  merely  by  passing  resolutions.  You  have  to  suggest  how  to 
implement  the  plans  we  formulate.  It  would  be  best  if  the  Committee  consists 
of  people  from  all  the  four  States,  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Punjab,  Himachal 
Pradesh  and  Uttar  Pradesh  so  that  you  can  gain  from  one  another’s  experience. 
It  would  be  better  if  laws  that  are  promulgated  for  the  Gujjars  are  uniform 
everywhere.  This  is  the  way  to  progress. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  you  had  to  run  after  some  big  Government  officials 
or  jagirdars  etc.  We  are  living  in  a  new  age  and  are  embarked  on  the  task  of 
building  a  new  India.  We  are  all  embarked  on  the  path  of  progressing  together 
and  will  arrive  at  decisions  by  consulting  one  another.  As  I  mentioned  we  are 
trying  to  decentralise  power  and  involving  millions  of  people  in  the  tasks  of 
governing  the  nation.  Panchayats  are  being  formed  everywhere. 

This  is  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  have  heard  about  the 
most  dangerous  weapons,  the  atom  bomb  which  can  destroy  entire  cities.  So 
it  is  a  dangerous  world  and  if  we  lag  behind  as  a  nation,  then  we  will  lose  out. 
A  nation  is  respected  only  when  it  possesses  strength  and  knowledge  and  it 
adopts  new  techniques  by  understanding  the  modem  era,  the  new  age  that  we 
are  living  in  the  age  of  electricity  and  machinery  and  the  atom  bomb  as  well. 

The  world  is  in  constant  danger  of  total  annihilation.  Well,  we  shall  deal 
with  all  these  issues.  We  want  peace,  we  do  not  wish  to  go  to  war  with  anyone; 
neither  outside  nor  within  the  country.  We  want  to  work  together  in  amity  and 
cooperation  so  that  we  grow  strong  and  acquire  the  capacity  to  make  progress. 
We  are  engaged  in  following  new  avenues  of  progress  in  the  task  of  building  a 
new  India  so  that  all  of  us  may  benefit.  India  will  become  strong  and  be  able  to 
defend  itself  against  any  danger,  and  guard  our  independence  and  prosperity. 

That  is  all.  My  time  is  up. 

Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 
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(f)  States 
(i)  Andhra  Pradesh 

84.  To  T.  Anjiah:  Selecting  Proper  Candidates205 


October  16,  1961 


Dear  Shri  Anjiah, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  13th  October.  I  do  not  know  the  inner  workings  in  the 
Congress  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  But  I  am  interested  in  proper  men  being  selected. 
I  am  not  myself  in  the  Central  Election  Committee,  though  I  am  some  times 
consulted.  I  suggest  that  any  grievance  that  you  might  have  should  be  formally 
brought  before  the  Congress  President206  and  the  Central  Election  Committee. 
You  can  ask  them  for  an  opportunity  to  explain  your  point  of  view. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


85.  To  S.V.  Ramaswamy:  Complaint  of  Unbecoming 
Behaviour207 


October  17,  1961 

My  dear  Ramaswamy, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  have  received  which  refers  to  you. 

“As  President  of  public  meeting  held  yesterday  Town  Hall  Kakinada  under 
auspices  of  East  Godavari  and  Kakinada  Town  Passengers  Association  for 
reception  and  presentation  of  memoranda  to  Sri  Ramaswamy,  Deputy 
Minister,  Railways,  I  beg  to  bring  our  kind  notice  the  unbecoming  behaviour 
of  said  Honourable  Minister  who  insulted  the  gathering  by  leaving  the 
meeting  abruptly  in  a  huff  remarking  ‘I  do  not  want  any  comment  on  my 
speech’  at  the  close  of  my  concluding  remarks  and  before  singing  Jana 


205.  Letter  to  Congress  MLA,  Andhra  Pradesh ;  address:  C.I.B.  Blocks,  Barkatpura,  Hyderabad 
Dn. 

206.  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy. 

207.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Railways,  New  Delhi. 
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Gana  Mana.  Therefore  gathering  consisting  of  thousands  got  enraged  and 
several  speakers  condemned  Minister’s  behaviour.  Pray  immediate  action. 

Pydah  Venkatanarayana,  MLC, 
Kakinada,  16th  October  1961.” 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


86.  To  Gyankumari  Heda:  Working  for  Communal 
Harmony208 


October  19,  1961 

My  dear  Gyankumari, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  14th  October.  Thank  you  for  offering  your  services  in 
the  cause  of  communal  harmony.  That  is  certainly  our  most  important  sphere 
of  work  now  and  in  the  near  future. 

I  do  not  quite  know  what  you  have  in  view,  that  is,  how  you  wish  to 
proceed  in  this  matter.  Of  course,  Hyderabad  is  an  important  centre  for  this 
work.  If  you  have  any  particular  ideas  about  the  Khurja  area  or  round  about,  I 
shall  give  thought  to  that  matter.209 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


87.  To  D.  Sanjivayya:  Use  Gyankumari  Heda210 


October  29,  1961 


My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

I  enclose  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Gyankumari  Heda.211  I  think  she  is  a 
very  good  worker.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  her  work  here,  I  have  been 
considerably  impressed.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  if  you 


208.  Letter  to  a  Gandhian  and  a  freedom  fighter,  wife  of  H.C.  Heda,  Congress  MP  from 
Nizamabad;  address:  Narayanguda,  Hyderabad-Dn. 

209.  See  item  87. 

210.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh. 

211.  See  item  86. 
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could  give  her  opportunities  of  some  kind  of  work,  more  especially  such  as  is 
connected  with  national  integration. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


88.  To  D.  Sanjivayya:  Harmful  Reservation  Policy  in 
Andhra  Pradesh212 


October  30,  1961 


My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

You  will  remember  my  writing  to  you  many  months  ago  about  the  G.O.  that 
your  Government  had  issued  recommending  certain  reservations  in  regard  to 
promotions.213  This  was  to  override  claims  based  on  merit.  When  this  was 
brought  to  my  notice  then,  I  was  surprised  and  distressed  because  I  felt  this  to 
be  a  completely  wrong  and  harmful  approach.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
happened  afterwards  and  what  the  position  is  now.214 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


212.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  PMO,  File  No.  33(76)/62-64-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  4-A.  Original  in  PMO,  File  No.  25(33)/57-62-PM  in  sec  I. 

213.  See  SWJN/SS/70/items  74  and  87. 

214.  Sanjivayya  had  in  fact  replied  on  17  July  1961  to  Nehru’s  letter  of  10  July,  see  SWJN/SS/ 
70/Appendix  31. 

After  Nehru’s  letter,  the  following  internal  noting  took  place: 

Kesho  Ram,  the  PPS,  to  Nehru,  21  November  1961: 

“No  reply  has  so  far  been  received  to  PM’s  letter  of  October  30  from  the  Chief  Minister 
of  Andhra  Pradesh.  The  position  regarding  the  G.O.  issued  by  the  State  Government  was, 
however,  explained  by  the  Chief  Minister  in  his  earlier  letter  of  July  17,  which  was  seen 
by  PM.  In  this  letter  he  had  stated  that  he  held  strong  views  that  consistent  with 
efficiency  and  merit,  reservations  should  be  adhered  to  in  terms  of  the  G.O.  Even  then  he 
agreed  to  abide  by  PM’s  advice  after  discussion  of  this  matter  with  PM  during  his  next 
visit  to  Delhi.  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  Chief  Minister  has  since  been  able  to  discuss 
this  matter  further  with  PM  and  whether  PM  would  like  me  to  remind  the  Chief  Minister 
again.” 

To  this  Nehru  responded  the  same  day:  “Nothing  further  need  be  done.”  PMO,  File 
No.  33(76)/6264-PMS,  Minute  No.  5  &  6. 
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89.  To  D.  Sanjivayya:  Nizam’s  Trust215 


November  29,  1961 

My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

Sir  Sultan  Ahmed,  the  lawyer  from  Patna,  who  is  also  a  Trustee  of  the  Nizam’s 
Charitable  Trust,  saw  me  this  evening.  He  spoke  to  me  about  the  controversy 
that  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  between  the  Trustees  and  the  Director  of 
Endowments  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh  Government.  He  gave  me  a  note  on  this 
subject,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.216 

I  cannot  give  any  opinion  about  the  subject  of  the  controversy.  But  it 
appears  that  our  Attorney-General,217  our  Solicitor-General218  and  also  one  of 
our  most  eminent  lawyers  here,  Shri  G.S.  Pathak,  have  been  engaged  by  the 
Nizam’s  Trust  in  the  case  that  has  teen  instituted  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Attorney-General  and  others  have  apparently  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  contention  of  the  Trust. 

Sir  Sultan  Ahmed  pointed  out  that  it  was  odd  that  there  should  be  this 
conflict  in  the  law  courts  between  what  might  be  considered  two  Departments 
of  the  Government.  He  suggested  that  efforts  might  be  made  to  settle  this 
dispute  amicably. 

I  was  told  that  the  case  was  almost  ripe  for  hearing  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Nevertheless,  if  it  is  possible  to  settle  it  amicably,  that  will  be  good.  I  suggest 
that  you  give  thought  to  this  matter  and  consult  your  own  lawyers.219 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


215.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh. 

216.  Appendix  27. 

217.  M.C.  Setalvad. 

218.  C.K.  Daphtary. 

219.  See  also  SWJN/SS/64//item  72  and  SWJN/SS/65/item  155. 
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(ii)  Bihar 


90.  To  Binodanand  Jha:  Inefficiency  of  the  Bihar 
Government220 


October  30,  1961 

My  dear  Binodanandji, 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  is  a  widespread  impression  here  that  the  work  of 
the  Bihar  Government  is  very  slow-moving  and  therefore,  inefficient.  The 
complaint  was  not  about  you  but  generally  and  related  to  previous  periods  also. 
At  present  all  this  had  been  made  worse  by  the  question  of  elections  and  tickets 
for  candidates  as  well  as  the  Congress  Session.221  The  result  of  all  this  was 
very  injurious  to  Governmental  work. 

More  particularly,  the  state  of  education  in  Bihar  was  strongly  criticised. 
In  fact,  it  was  stated  that  the  educational  apparatus  was  going  to  pieces. 
Everything  was  decided  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  good  education,  but  for 
other  reasons. 

I  have  been  worried  about  education  in  Bihar  for  a  long  time,  and  I  remember 
writing  about  it  in  rather  strong  terms  to  Sri  Babu.222  Something  surely  should 
be  done  to  pull  these  things  up  and  not  allow  a  state  of  inaction  and  deterioration 
to  continue. 

Also  long  delays  in  coming  to  any  decision,  whether  in  the  Congress  or  the 
Government,  is  not  conducive  to  efficiency. 


Yours  Sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


220.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar. 

221.  To  be  held  in  Patna  on  5-6  January  1962. 

222.  Sri  Krishna  Sinha,  former  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar,  see  SWJN/SS/49/item  35  and  SWJN/ 
SS/50/item  17. 
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91.  To  Binodanand  Jha:  Ram  Bilas  Sharma  and  the  Raja 
of  Ramgarh223 


November  28,  1961 

My  dear  Binodanandji, 

You  will  remember  my  referring  to  you  the  question  of  some  compromise  with 
the  Raja  of  Ramgarh.224  I  had  been  disturbed  at  this  story.  You  were  good 
enough  to  write  to  me  in  reply  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  what  you  had  written 
gave  an  adequate  explanation. 

I  have  now  received  a  long  note  from  Shri  Ram  Bilas  Sharma,  MLC,  about 
this  matter.225  I  have  not  read  this  note  fully  yet,  but  shall  do  so.  Meanwhile  I 
attach  a  synopsis  of  this  long  note.  The  synopsis  has  been  prepared  by  the 
sender  of  the  note  himself.  As  this  matter  might  come  up  before  the  Election 
Committee,  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  could  kindly  send  me  any  further  information 
on  the  subject  which  you  may  have. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


92.  To  Ram  Bilas  Sharma:  The  Raja  of 
Ramgarh  Matter226 


November  28,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Ram  Bilas  Sharma, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  November  25.  I  have  not  yet  read  the  long  note 
you  have  sent  with  it,  but  I  shall  do  so  as  soon  as  I  have  a  little  time. 

I  might  mention  to  you,  however,  that  the  subject  you  have  raised  in  your 
letter  came  up  before  me  some  months  ago  and  immediately  I  had  some  kind 
of  an  enquiry  made  into  it.  That  enquiry,  although  it  was  not  very  thorough, 
satisfied  me  that  the  charges  made  against  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar  in  this 


223.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar. 

224.  KamakhyaNarain  Singh.  See  SWJN/SS/71 /items  102-103. 

225.  See  item  92. 

226.  Letter  to  an  MLC  of  Bihar;  address:  47  South  Avenue,  New  Delhi. 
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matter  were  not  justified.  The  Chief  Minister  also  made  a  statement  in  the  Bihar 
Assembly  which  appeared  to  be  a  satisfactory  statement.227 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(iii)  Kashmir 

93.  To  Rajbans  Khanna:  Currents  Campaign  against 
Film228 


October  15,  1961 

My  dear  Rajbans, 

I  have  just  seen  your  letter  of  October  12  addressed  to  Indiraj i  and  the  cutting 
from  the  Current  Weekly.  I  do  not  normally  see  the  Current  as  I  attach  no 
importance  to  it.  But  as  you  have  sent  this  cutting,  I  read  it.  It  is  in  the  usual 
vicious  Current  style,  full  of  false  statements  and  insinuations. 

I  certainly  propose  to  see  the  film  when  I  go  to  Bombay.229  1  am  not  quite 
sure  of  the  time  fixed  for  it  to  be  shown,  and  I  have  a  heavy  programme  in 
Bombay.  But,  anyhow,  I  shall  find  time.230 

Dr  Keskar  wrote  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for 
the  release  of  this  film,  not  knowing  that  it  had  been  suggested  to  have  the 
premiere  in  Bombay  on  a  particular  date. 

1  told  him  that  he  should  go  ahead  with  his  arrangements,  whatever  they 
were.  It  does  not  much  matter  whether  we  call  the  Bombay  show  “premiere” 
or  not.  I  shall  anyhow  attend  it.231 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


227.  See  also  SWJN/S  S/71 /items  102-103,  and  item  91  in  this  volume. 

228.  Letter  to  a  documentary  filmmaker;  address:  Philomena  Lodge,  Church  Road,  Juhu, 
Bombay  23.  PMO,  File  No.  43(115)/58-65-PMS,  Sr.  No.  37-A. 

229.  See  also  SWJN/SS/71/item  105,  and  item  94  in  this  volume. 

230.  Rajbans  Khanna’s  letter  of  12  October  1961  to  Indira  Gandhi  noted  the  Current  campaign 
and  added:  “the  Films  Division,  having  been  duly  informed  of  the  letter  I  had  received 
from  the  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  have  kept  on  repeating  in  the  last  few  days  that  the 
Prime  Minister  is  not  going  to  attend  the  premiers  of  the  film.”  PMO,  File  No.  43(115)/ 
58-65-PMS,  Sr.  No.  36-A. 

23 1.  On  a  negative  reaction  to  the  film  and  Nehru’s  defence  of  his  positions,  see  item  95. 
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94.  To  Y.B.  Chavan:  Rajbans  Khanna’s  Film  on  Kashmir232 

October  15,  1961 

My  dear  Chavan, 

I  shall  be  coming  to  Bombay  soon  for  various  functions,  as  you  know.  Among 
these  functions,  is  the  exhibition  of  Rajbans  Khanna’s  film  on  Kashmir.  I  would 
particularly  like  to  attend  this  show,  and  I  hope  therefore  that  it  is  being  included 
in  my  programme. 

I  find  that  there  has  been  a  vicious  attack  in  the  Current  on  this  film  and  on 
Rajbans  Khanna.  I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  Current's  views  or 
methods  which  are  often  outrageous  enough.  But  this  attack  makes  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  go  to  see  the  film.233 

If  it  is  possible,  I  should  like  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  Manubehn  Gandhi’s234 
flat  in  order  to  see  some  papers  of  Gandhiji.  I  need  only  spend  about  1 5  minutes 
there. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

95.  To  Khorshed  Gandhy:  Documentary  on  Kashmir235 

27th  October,  1961 

Dear  Mrs  Gandhy, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  October.236 

I  saw  the  documentary  The  Story  of  Kashmir  in  Bombay  recently.  I  had 
seen  a  part  of  it  only  before.  My  own  view  of  this  film  is  that  artistically  it  was 


232.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra. 

233.  See  item  93. 

234.  Grandniece  of  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

235.  Letter;  address:  Kekee  Munzil,  B-J.  Road,  Bandra,  Bombay.  PMO,  File  No.  43(1 15)/58- 
65-PMS,  Sr.  No.  39-A. 

236.  Extract:  “I  write  this  letter  to  you  not  first  as  an  Indian  citizen  but  as  a  mother.  Last  week 
I  took  my  children  to  a  cinema  where  The  Story  of  Kashmir  was  being  exhibited  as  a  side¬ 
show.  The  effect  on  my  children,  to  say  the  least,  was  alarming.  It  invoked  a  deep  hatred 
in  their  hearts  towards  Pakistan.  Is  this  what  we  want  to  see  happen  in  our  rising 
generation?  Is  this  how  we  will  establish  good  relationship  with  our  neighbour? 

You,  Sir,  are  seeing  this  film  tonight  at  the  Regal  Cinema.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  your  endorsement  to  this  film  or  whether  you  are  seeing  it  for 
the  first  time.  It  may  be  presenting  India’s  case  very  well  but  my  concern  is  that  through 
successfully  whipping  up  hatred  in  Indians’  hearts  towards  Pakistan,  will  it  help  to  bring 
the  solution  any  nearer  or  actually  make  it  more  distant?”  PMO,  File  No.  43(1 1 5)/58-65- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  38-A. 
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very  good  and  factually  it  was  completely  correct.  In  fact,  it  was  based  on 
admitted  statements  and  documents. 

It  may  be  that  people  who  see  it  might  develop  strong  feelings  against 
Pakistan’s  policy  in  regard  to  Kashmir.  If  you  happen  to  read  the  Pakistan 
press  and  statements  made  by  Pakistan  leaders  on  this  issue,  you  will  realise 
the  vicious  character  of  this  Pakistan  propaganda.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  cultivate 
hatred  against  any  country  or  people.  But  the  fact  is  that  Pakistan  continues  to 
spread  entirely  false  accounts  about  Kashmir.  We  have  to  put  the  record  straight 
and  to  state  what  the  facts  are.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  we  can  escape  this  duty 
without  doing  grave  injury  to  our  own  case  and  to  the  people  of  Kashmir. 

I  hold  strong  opinions  about  Pakistan’s  policy  although  I  express  myself 
with  some  moderation.  This  policy  has  caused  misery  to  large  numbers  of 
people  and  is  based  on  the  quintessence  of  hatred.  Our  response  to  it  has  been 
on  the  whole  restrained  and  moderate.  But  it  would  be  odd  if  we  were  to 
refrain  from  placing  the  facts  before  our  people  and  others. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  a  policy  which  a  Government  follows  and 
the  people  of  that  country.  We  fought  British  imperialism  for  many  long  years 
but  we  did  not  encourage  any  hatred  of  the  British.237 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


96.  To  Shriman  Narayan:  Bakhshi  Ghulam  Mohammed 
on  Vinoba  Bhave238 


November  23,  1961 


My  dear  Shriman, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Bakhshi  Ghulam  Mohammed  with  which  he  has  sent  me 
a  press  cutting  about  what  Vinobaji  is  reported  to  have  said.  Could  you  please 
find  out  from  Vinobaji  how  far  this  report  is  correct. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

237.  For  earlier  discussions  on  this  film,  see  SWJN/SS/71/item  105;  and  items  93  and  94  in  this 
volume. 

238.  Letter  to  Planning  Commission  Member.  NMML,  Shriman  Narayan  Papers  on  microfilm 
roll  no.  5816. 

The  cutting  from  the  Hindustan  Times ,  23  November  1961,  reported  Vinoba  Bhave’s 
proposal  for  a  federation  of  India,  Pakistan  and  Kashmir.  Bakhshi  wanted  a  contradiction 
issued. 
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97.  To  G.S.  Pathak:  Kashmir  Cases239 


November  29,  1961 


My  dear  Pathak, 

Sir  Sultan  Ahmed240  came  to  see  me  this  evening.  Among  other  matters,  he 
probably  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  Kashmir.  But  as  I  did  not  have  much  time, 
he  only  gave  me  a  brief  note.241  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  note. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(iv)  Mysore 

98.  To  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Jayachamaraja  Wodeyar’s 
Report  on  Mysore  Congress242 


November  28,  1961 


My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

I  enclose  a  note243  which  I  have  just  dictated  after  seeing  the  Maharaja  of 
Mysore.244  1  am  giving  a  copy  of  it  to  Indira.  I  am  not  sending  it  to  anyone  else. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


239.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Government  in  the  Kashmir 
Conspiracy  Case. 

240.  Lawyer  from  Patna,  was  approached  by  Mridula  Sarabhai  for  Kashmir  cases,  see  also 
SWJN/SS/60/p.  337. 

24 1 .  See  appendix  1 . 

242.  Letter  to  the  President  of  Congress.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  F.  No.  PB(A)-VIII/1958, 
Box  52(a). 

243.  See  item  99. 

244.  Jayachamaraja  Wodeyar,  Governor  of  Mysore. 
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99.  Jayachamaraja  Wodeyar  on  the  Congress  in 
Mysore245 

The  Maharaja  of  Mysore246  came  to  see  me  this  evening.  He  said  he  particularly 
wanted  to  tell  me  his  reactions  to  what  was  going  on  in  Mysore  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  candidates  for  election.  He  was  rather  worried  about  this,  more 
particularly  because  of  the  different  pulls  of  the  Ministerialist  party  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Congress  organisation  there  on  the  other.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  that  apart  from  a  fairly  small  number  of  agreed  seats,  the  others  have 
panels  or  at  least  two  names  for  each  seat  representing  the  groups.  If  this  kind 
of  thing  continued,  the  result  may  well  be  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the 
Congress. 

2.  If  there  was  a  united  approach  from  the  Congress  there  was  every 
chance  of  the  Congress  winning  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  seats.  Otherwise,  the 
Congress  may  not  get  more  than  50  to  55  per  cent,  and  the  rest  would  go  to 
many  Independents  and  some  people  from  other  Parties.  The  result  would  be 
lack  of  stability.  That  would  be  bad  for  any  work  to  be  done  there. 

3 .  What  he  was  anxious  about  was  a  suitable  and  progressive  Government, 
and  therefore  he  would  welcome  these  two  major  groups  in  the  Congress  in 
Mysore  pulling  together,  which  would  ensure  a  substantial  and  stable  majority. 

4 .  He  said  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  our  Central  Election  Committee 
could  indicate  in  some  way  whom  they  wanted  to  be  the  Chief  Minister  and 
then  broadly  supported  him  so  that  he  could  have  a  firm  position. 

5 .  He  told  me  that  the  public  in  Mysore  State,  or  at  any  rate  many  people 
of  note,  had  come  to  him  and  expressed  their  disappointment  at  the  kind  of 
persons  that  were  being  included  in  the  list  of  candidates  from  Mysore.  A 
number  of  good  people  were  being  left  out;  a  number  of  people  who  were  not 
good  were  included.  He  said  that  he  had  been  touring  recently  in  the  areas  of 
Mysore  State  which  had  been  recently  added  and  many  people  came  to  see  him 
there  and  expressed  this  opinion.  Generally  speaking,  he  seemed  to  imply  that 
there  was  much  sympathy  for  the  present  Chief  Minister  Jatti247  and  a  feeling 
that  he  should  continue  as  Chief  Minister  as  he  had  done  well  during  his  term. 
Although  he  did  not  say  so  positively,  it  was  clear  that  he  himself  favoured  the 
continuance  of  Shri  Jatti  as  Chief  Minister. 


245.  Note  by  Nehru,  28  November  1961.  NMML,  AICC  Papers,  F.  No.  PB(A)-VIII/1959, 
Box  52(a).  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

246.  Jayachamaraja  Wodeyar,  Governor  of  Mysore. 

247.  B.D.  Jatti. 
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6.  Apart  from  the  two  major  groups,  that  is  the  Ministerialists  and  the 
organisational  group,  he  said  that  there  were  some  others  who  were  playing 
what  appeared  to  be  a  separate  game  and  who  would  like  to  have  possibly  a 
Chief  Minister  other  than  Jatti  or  Nijalingappa.248  There  was  also  the  possibility 
that  if  there  was  no  stable  majority  for  the  Congress  Party,  this  relatively  small 
group  would  play  their  game  so  as  to  change  Governments  and  get  in  their 
own  men  whenever  opportunity  arose. 

7.  He  told  me  that  some  prominent  persons  had  gone  to  Shri  Nijalingappa 
and  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  play  the  role  of  an  elder  statesman  and 
keep  above  these  group  conflicts  and  not  be  himself  a  candidate  for  any  post 
like  that  of  Chief  Minister.  Some  others  had  suggested  that  Nijalingappa  should 
come  to  Parliament  or  be  made  a  Governor.  All  this  meant  that  they  wanted 
Nijalingappa  to  leave  the  State  politics  and  only  advise  from  a  distance. 

8.  The  Maharaja  also  said  that  the  fact  that  the  Election  Committee  had 
nominated  themselves  for  seats  in  the  election  had  been  much  criticised. 

9.  The  Maharaja  repeatedly  expressed  his  unhappiness  about  this*situation 
and  hoped  that  some  way  out  of  this  difficulty  would  be  found  so  that  the 
major  groups  there  in  the  Congress  should  pull  together.  For  his  part,  although 
he  did  not  say  so  definitely,  it  was  clear  that  he  favoured  the  continuance  of  the 
present  Chief  Minister  Jatti  as  Chief  Minister,  and  wanted  him  to  be 
strengthened.249 


(v)  Nagaland 

100.  To  MEA  Officials:  Using  Michael  Edwardes  on 
Nagaland250 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  which  T.N.  Kaul251  has  written  to  Mrs.  Pandit.252  With 
this  is  attached  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.253  I  should  like  to 
know  if  the  Foreign  Secretary  took  any  action  on  this  letter.254 


248.  S.  Nijalingappa,  President  of  the  Mysore  Pradesh  Congress  Committee. 

249.  See  also  item  98. 

250.  Note,  31  October  1961  to  R.K.  Nehru,  the  Secretary-General  at  the  MEA,  and  the  Joint 
Secretary  (E).  MHA(MEA,  File  No.  28(25)-NEFA/61,  p.  2/n.).  Also  available  in  the  JN 
Collection. 

251.  Deputy  High  Commissioner  to  the  UK. 

252.  Former  High  Commissioner  to  the  UK. 

253.  M.J.  Desai. 

254.  Appendices  4  (a)  and  4  (b). 
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I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  objection  to  Mr  Michael  Edwardes  going 
to  NEFA  and  our  helping  him  in  the  process.  As  for  Nagaland,  this  matter  is  not 
so  simple  and  the  Naga  Councillors  present  here  told  me  only  today  that  they 
did  not  like  these  foreign  newspapermen  going  there. 

Mr  Michael  Edwardes  is  not  a  newspaperman  as  such.  He  is  a  writer  of 
books  and  personally  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  his  going  to  Kohima  and 
seeing  some  people  there  quietly.  His  visit  might  perhaps  do  some  good.  He 
need  not  wander  about  Nagaland.  Anyhow,  this  can  be  decided  later.  For  the 
present,  we  might  agree  to  his  going  to  NEFA  and  suggest  this  to  the  Governor255 
and  his  Adviser.256 

Shri  T.N.  Kaul  suggests  that  we  should  make  arrangements  for  him  to  be 
taken  to  NEFA.  This  will  mean  his  going  to  Shillong  from  Calcutta.  It  is  easy  to 
undertake  this  journey. 


101.  To  R.K.  Nehru:  Indians  Held  by  Nagas  in  Burma257 

In  the  course  of  our  talks  with  the  military  people  today,  I  was  informed  that 
some  of  our  Army  people  are  kept  in  Burmese  territory.  I  think  we  should 
address  the  Burmese  Government  about  this  matter  by  a  formal  letter  referring 
to  our  previous  communications  them  and  say  that,  according  to  our  information, 
some  hostile  Nagas  are  not  only  in  Burmese  territory  across  our  border,  where 
they  have  their  headquarters,  but  are  keeping  some  of  our  prisoners  with  them 
there.  We  shall  be  grateful  if  the  Burmese  Government  takes  steps  to  prevent 
this  misuse  of  Burmese  territory  by  the  hostile  Nagas. 

2.  You  might  find  out  from  our  Army  Headquarters  as  to  the  particular 
area  where  it  is  supposed  that  the  Nagas  stay. 


255.  S.M.  Shrinagesh. 

256.  N.K.  Rustomji,  Adviser  to  the  Governor  of  Assam  for  NEFA  and  Nagaland. 

257.  Note,  2  November  1961,  for  the  Secretary-General,  MEA. 
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102.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  British  Citizenship  for  Phizo258 

Correction  of  Answer  to  Starred  question  No.  1335 
The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  I  beg  leave  to  correct 
some  factual  inaccuracies  in  the  replies  given  to  the  supplementary  questions 
arising  from  starred  question  No.  1335  on  the  subject  of  British  citizenship  for 
Phizo  which  was  answered  on  the  8th  September,  1961. 

2.  The  correct  position  is  that  there  is  adequate  evidence  against  Phizo  to 
substantiate  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  murder  Sakhrie259  and  that  a  warrant 
of  arrest  is  still  in  force  against  Phizo.  No  difficulty  is  visualised  in  producing 
witnesses  to  depose  evidence  against  him. 

3.  It  is  also  true  that  Phizo  is  fugitive  from  justice.  The  question  of  his 
extradition  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Government  who  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  on  a  balance  of  considerations  it  was  not  necessary  or  desirable 
to  ask  for  his  extradition  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace  in  the 
UK  if  he  wanted  to  do  so. 

Tangamani  (Madurai):260  May  I  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  Phizo  has 
since  been  given  citizenship  of  the  United  Kingdom? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  Yes. 

Mafida  Ahmed  (Jorhat):261  Since  Mr.  Phizo  has  been  granted  British 
citizenship,  may  I  know  whether  the  Government  of  India  obtained  any 
assurance  from  the  British  Government  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
indulge  in  any  anti-Indian  activities  or  to  slip  away  elsewhere  from  England? 

Hem  Barua  (Gauhati):262  Phizo  has  been  given  British  citizenship  from  the 
6th  November,  which  means  he  has  become  free  to  indulge  in  anti-Indian 
activities  and  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  helped  him  in 
this.  We  want  to  know  whether  our  Government  contacted  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  obtained  from  them  any  assurance  that  they 


258.  Correction  of  Answer,  20  November  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LIX, 
20  November  to  1  December  1961,  cols  163-165. 

259.  T.  Sakhrie,  a  moderate  Naga  leader  was  killed  on  19  January  1956.  See  SWJN/SS/3 1/p. 
142. 

260.  CPI. 

261.  Congress. 

262.  PSP. 
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would  not  allow  him  in  the  interest  of  good  relationship,  to  indulge  in  anti- 
Indian  propaganda.  He  might  take  this  matter  to  the  United  Nations  also — 
it  has  come  to  that.  We  want  an  assurance  whether  anything  has  been 
done  on  that  score  by  our  Government. 

Tyagi  (Dehra  Dun):263  One  more  point  may  be  made  clear.  There  is  a 
convention  that  before  citizenship  is  granted  to  any  Dominion  subject,  the 
British  Government  should  consult  the  High  Commission  and  give  him 
three  months  notice  or  something  like  that.  I  wonder  whether  this 
convention  was  followed  in  this  case  and  whether  our  High  Commission 
was  consulted. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  Sir,  the  High  Commission  was  consulted.  The  High 
Commission  pointed  out  that  the  claim  of  Phizo  not  being  an  Indian  national 
was  not  correct.  He  has  to  be  an  Indian  National.  He  could  not  appear  from 
nowhere.  He  claimed  apparently  -  I  do  not  quite  understand  -  that  he  was 
some  kind  of  a  national  of  the  Naga  State  before  the  constitution  of  the  Indian 
Union,  he  continued  that  and  so  on.  So  the  Indian  High  Commission  told  them 
this.  Further  I  think  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  he  was  guilty  of  some 
crime. 

The  British  Government  thereafter  when  they  gave  him  citizenship  did  not 
accept  Phizo’ s  claim  of  not  being  an  Indian  national.  They  put  down,  I  think,  in 
the  paper  -I  have  not  seen  the  paper  myself,  so  I  am  told  -  that  he  was  an 
Indian  national  and  they  dealt  with  him  as  such.  Otherwise  they  could  not  have 
dealt  with  him.  Phizo  in  his  reply  apparently  accepted  this,  however  protesting 
that  he  was  not  an  Indian  national.  That  is  the  position,  Sir. 

The  hon.  Member  opposite,  Shri  Hem  Barua,  asked  whether  they  gave  any 
assurance  to  us  that  he  would  not  carry  on  agitation.  We  cannot  ask  for 
assurances  to  limit  his  rights  under  their  own  laws.  That  we  cannot  do.  As  he 
is  there,  he  has  been  carrying  on  some  kind  of  agitation  which  has  been  toned 
down,  not  because  of  any  assurance  or  pressures,  but  because  there  was 
hardly  anybody  to  listen  to  him.  That  is  a  different  matter.  Presumably,  he  will 
try  to  carry  on  his  agitation  wherever  he  may  be. 


263.  Mahavir  Tyagi,  Congress. 
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(vi)  Punjab 

103.  To  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar:  Invitation  to  Punjab 
Commission  and  Integration  Council264 


October  17,  1961 

My  dear  C.P., 

You  will  remember  that  the  National  Integration  Conference  decided  to  form  a 
Council  consisting  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  Chairman,  the  Union  Home  Minister, 
Chief  Ministers  of  States,  some  leaders  of  political  parties  represented  in 
Parliament,  a  few  others  and  seven  members  nominated  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
Among  these  seven  who  have  to  be  nominated  by  me,  I  would  like  to  invite  you 
to  be  one  of  them.  I  hope  you  will  agree  to  join  the  National  Integration  Council. 
There  is  another  matter  about  which  I  want  to  write  to  you.  You  may  have 
followed  the  agitation  for  a  Punjabi  Suba  by  the  Akalis  under  the  leadership  of 
Master  Tara  Singh.  Master  Tara  Singh  undertook  a  long  fast  which  he  ultimately 
ended  on  the  46th  day.265  Throughout  this  fast  as  well  as  before  it,  I  had  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  we  cannot  accept  the  Punjabi  Suba  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
which  I  stated  in  Parliament.  I  thought  that  any  such  division  of  the  present 
Punjab  would  be  harmful  to  all  concerned,  including  especially  the  Sikhs.266 

In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  Master  Tara  Singh  was  constantly 
complaining  of  discrimination  against  the  Sikhs,  I  had  suggested  at  an  early 
stage  that  I  was  prepared  to  appoint  a  High  level  Commission  to  enquire  into 
any  charges  of  discrimination.  This  proposal  of  mine  was  not  accepted  by 
Master  Tara  Singh  and  his  colleagues  for  a  long  time.  Ultimately,  however,  he 
accepted  it  rather  vaguely  and  broke  his  fast. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Master  Tara  Singh’s  advisers  to  get  me  to  agree 
to  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  of  his  nominees  in  this  connection.  I  told 
them  that  I  could  not  agree  to  this.  This  was  the  prerogative  of  Government.  I 
was,  however,  prepared  to  consider  any  names  that  might  be  suggested. 

Master  Tara  Singh  has,  since  he  broke  his  fast,  made  some  rather  odd 
statements  including  one  in  which  he  said  that  such  a  Commission  may  not  be 
necessary.  What  he  means  by  this  I  do  not  know.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
however,  I  think  that  I  should  give  effect  to  the  promise  I  made  and  appoint  a 


264.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  Hindu  Religious  Endowments  Commission  (1960-62);  address: 
‘Delisle’,  Ootacamund.  Copied  to  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  the  Home  Minister. 

265.  From  15  August  to  1  October  1961,  see  SWJN/SS/71/item  147. 

266.  See  SWJN/SS/71 /items  129, 133  and  136. 
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Commission,  unless  Master  Tara  Singh  specially  asks  me  not  to  do  so.  I  wrote 
to  him  a  few  days  ago  informing  him  that  I  intended  appointing  this  Commission 
as  stated  by  me,  previously,  within  a  few  days.267  1  have  received  a  reply  from 
him  today  suggesting  that  I  might  defer  this  appointment  for  about  8  or  9  days 
until  I  met  one  of  his  advisers.  Again  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  he  is  after. 
But  I  shall  certainly  wait  for  these  days. 

Meanwhile  I  think  I  should  be  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  appointment  of 
the  Commission  even  though  Government  does  not  formally  appoint  it. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  this  matter  of  appointment  of  a  Commission, 
as  it  has  to  be  of  the  highest  standing.  I  ruled  out  active  politicians  and  people 
from  this  part  of  Northern  India.  I  decided  to  have  three  persons  in  this 
connection.  I  have  invited  Shri  S.R.  Das,  Ex-Chief  Justice  of  India,  and  Shri 
M.C.  Chagla,  who  was  for  long  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay  and  later  our 
Ambassador  in  Washington.  I  hope  they  will  agree.  I  should  like  you  also  to  be 
a  member  of  this  Commission,  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  are  agreeable  to  this. 

As  I  have  indicated  above,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Commission 
will  function.  Even  if  it  functions,  I  rather  doubt  if  it  will  require  much  time. 
Normally  any  enquiry  as  regards  discrimination  will  deal  with  service  matters 
and  the  like.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sikhs  have  done  rather  well  in  all  such 
matters.  I  do  not  think  this  aspect  of  the  question  is  likely  to  be  brought  up  by 
the  Akalis.  It  may  be  brought  up  by  their  opponents,  i.e.  the  communal  minded 
Hindus  in  the  Punjab.  What  then  will  the  Akalis  do?  I  have  told  them  that  the 
Punjabi  Suba  as  such  will  not  be  considered.  Then  they  asked  me  if  they  can 
refer  to  this  question  of  Punjabi  Suba  as  an  instance  of  discrimination.  I  said 
that  while  the  Punjabi  Suba  question  cannot  be  discussed,  it  will  depend  on  the 
Commission  itself  to  decide  if  the  question  of  discrimination  was  brought  up  in 
some  indirect  way.  That  is  broadly  the  position. 

I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  fix  a  time  limit  for  the  Commission  to 
present  its  report  and  recommendations,  say  a  month.  If  necessary,  this  time 
can  be  extended  later,  but  it  is  desirable  to  fix  some  limit. 

I  know  that  you  are  busy  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  considering 
Religious  Endowments.  Still  I  hope  that  if  necessity  arises,  you  will  be  agreeable 
to  giving  some  of  your  time  to  this  rather  important  national  work. 

The  position  is  that,  unless  Master  Tara  Singh  asks  me  not  to  appoint  the 
Commission,  I  shall  appoint  it  by  the  end  of  this  month.  They  need  not  start 
working  immediately,  but  I  would  expect  them  to  do  so  by  the  third  or  fourth 
week  of  November  and  finish  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


267.  See  SWJN/SS/71/item  154. 
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I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  could  let  me  have  an  early  answer,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  agree  to  accept  my  invitation. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


104.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Fruit  Import  from 
Afghanistan268 


October  17,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  have  your  letter  about  the  import  of  Iruit  from  Afghanistan. 

I  rather  doubt  if  it  will  be  feasible  for  the  Punjab  Government  to  purchase 
aircraft  specially  to  get  the  fruit  from  Afghanistan.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
purchasing  an  aeroplane,  but  of  building  up  a  service  with  all  its  complicated 
requirements.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  possible  to  get  some  local  airlines  to 
do  this  work.  I  am,  however,  send  mg  your  letter  to  the  Commerce  &  Industry 
Ministry  for  their  comments. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


105.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Mehr  Singh’s  Candidature269 


22nd  October,  1961 


My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

Mehr  Singh,  MLA  (Punjab),  came  to  see  me  this  morning  and  gave  me  the 
enclosed  note.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him.  What  he  told  me  rather 
impressed  me,  that  is,  that  he  defeated  the  Raja  of  Faridkot270  in  a  straight 
contest  in  the  last  elections.  This  was  no  small  achievement.  Ever  since  then  he 
has  been  harassed  by  an  election  case  which  is  still  going  on. 


268.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

269.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

270.  Har  Indar  Singh  Brar. 
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A  man  like  this  deserves  consideration.  Apart  from  this,  to  put  up  the 
brother  of  the  Raja  of  Faridkot271  instead  of  him  does  seem  to  me  odd. 

As  Darbara  Singh272  is  seeing  you,  perhaps  you  could  mention  this  to  him. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


106.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Suryadev’s  Plan 
for  Hindu-Sikh  Unity273 


October  23,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Swami  Suryadev,  who  undertook  a  big  fast  in  Amritsar  against  the  Punjabi 
Suba,  came  to  see  me  last  evening.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  recovered  fully  yet 
and  had  to  lie  down  for  most  of  the  time.274 

He  told  me  that  it  was  his  wish  to  tour  about  all  over  the  Punjab  to  preach 
Hindu-Sikh  unity.  I  told  him  this  was  an  excellent  idea.  Then  he  said  that  he 
could  not  easily  do  this  unless  some  facilities  were  given  to  him.  He  could  not 
accept  money,  as  he  does  not  even  touch  money  and  apparently  hinted  that 
someone  else  should  pay  for  this.  I  told  him  that  the  tour  will  not  have  the  same 
effect  if  it  was  sponsored  by  Government  in  any  way.  He  should  go 
independently.  As  for  money,  I  suppose  we  could  raise  some  privately.  But  I 
was  prepared  to  ask  the  Punjab  Government  to  issue  directions  to  their  District 
Magistrates,  wherever  he  goes,  to  give  him  some  facilities  as  he  was  preaching 
Hindu-Sikh  unity. 

I  think  you  might  issue  some  such  directions.  That  is  to  say,  he  will  go  on 
his  own  account  and  Government  will  not  be  directly  concerned  with  it.  But 
some  local  facilities  might  be  provided  to  him  and,  at  any  rate,  he  should  not  be 
prevented  from  doing  this. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


27 1 .  Manj  it  Inder  Singh  Brar. 

272.  President,  Punjab  PCC,  and  MLA  from  Nurmahal. 

273.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

274.  Swami  Suryadev  started  a  counterfast  at  the  same  time  as  Tara  Singh  around  16  August 
1961 .  For  Nehru’s  comments  on  his  and  Swami  Rameshwaranand’s  anti-Tara  Singh  fast, 
see  SWJN/SS/7 1/items  121  and  129. 
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107.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Bad  Poetry  is  not  a  Non- 
Bailable  Offence276 


October  27,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  spoke  to  you  last  night  about  the  repeated  complaint  made  to  me  by  H.S. 
Malik276  in  regard  to  Master  Tara  Singh’s  son  who  has  been  arrested  for  writing 
a  poem  and  was  not  being  given  bail.  You  told  me  that  the  poem  was  a  bad  one 
and  bail  could  not  be  allowed  under  the  law.  You  further  said  that  if  he  or 
anyone  else  promised  to  behave  in  the  future,  you  would  release  them. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  how  there  could  be  a  law  preventing  bail  for 
such  an  offence.  However,  apart  from  this,  I  feel  that  in  present  circumstances 
your  proceeding  against  him  for  a  poem,  however  bad  it  may  be,  is  likely  to  be 
much  misunderstood,  and  taken  to  be  the  result  of  personal  vendetta  against 
Master  Tara  Singh.  In  existing  circumstances,  he  cannot  do  much  harm.  If  he 
does,  you  can  always  proceed  against  him.  As  for  asking  him  to  give  some 
kind  of  an  undertaking,  this  kind  of  thing  is  seldom  helpful  or  desirable.  It  may 
be  done  for  large  groups  in  prison,  but  not  for  a  specific  individual. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  better  to  release  Master  Tara  Singh’s 
son,  warning  him  if  necessary.277 

I  had  a  deputation  from  the  Mazabi  Sikhs  today.  They  put  forward  a  number 
of  demands.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  agree  with  some  of  their  demands.  All 
that  I  agreed  with  was  that  Mazabi  Sikhs  deserved  help  in  various  ways. 

They  brought  one  special  matter  to  my  notice.  Many  of  them  lived  in 
Mohalla  Engine  Shed  in  the  heart  of  Ludhiana  city.  This  was  a  slum  area;  there 
was  no  school,  no  proper  roads,  no  electricity,  although  all  around  there  was 
electricity.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you  had  this  matter  looked  into. 

As  Master  Tara  Singh  is  going  to  see  me  on  the  30th  evening,278  1  am  not 
issuing  any  statement  about  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  till  then. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


275.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

276.  Former  Ambassador  to  France,  an  associate  of  Tara  Singh. 

277.  Mohan  Singh,  Tara  Singh’s  son  and  editor  and  proprietor  of  Daily  Prabhat,  was  arrested 
by  the  Jullundur  police  in  Amritsar  on  14  October.  The  arrest  was  made  under  section 
153-A  for  preaching  communal  hatred.  See  The  Hindu ,  16  October  1961,  p.4. 

278.  See  item  1 10. 
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108.  To  M.C.  Chagla:  Punjab  Commission  and 
Tara  Singh’s  Statements279 


29th  October,  1961 

My  dear  Chagla, 

You  will  remember  about  the  proposed  Commission  to  enquire  into  Sikh 
grievances  in  the  Punjab.  Probably  we  shall  issue  a  statement  about  this 
appointment  in  another  two  days  or  so.  This  has  been  delayed  because  of 
Master  Tara  Singh’s  curious  statements  recently.  He  is  coming  to  see  me 
tomorrow  evening.  I  shall  make  it  clear  to  him,  as  1  have  done  so  previously, 
that  the  Commission  cannot  enquire  into  the  question  of  the  Punjabi  Suba.280 

The  other  members  of  the  Commission  will  be  Shri  S.R.  Das,  ex-Chief 
Justice  of  India  (as  Chairman)  and  Shri  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar.281 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


109.  To  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar:  Punjab  Commission 
and  Tara  Singh282 


29th  October  1961 

My  dear  C.P., 

It  is  good  of  you  to  agree  to  join  the  Commission  about  Punjab  matters.  I  have 
spoken  to  our  Law  Minister,  Asoke  Sen,  and  he  is  agreeable  to  extending  the 
time  for  the  other  Commission.283 

I  hope  to  issue  the  statement  about  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  in 
another  two  days  or  so.  There  is  just  one  little  snag.  Master  Tara  Singh  is 
coming  to  see  me  tomorrow  evening  and  I  do  not  quite  know  what  he  is  going 


279.  Letter  to  member  of  the  Punjab  Commission.  Address:  Palonji  Mansion,  New  Cuffe 
Parade,  Bombay-5.  NMML,  M.C.  Chagla  Papers,  File  No.  30. 

280.  See  item  7  for  Nehru’s  comments  at  the  Governors’  Conference  of  28-29  October,  and 
also  item  103. 

281.  A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  S.R.  Das,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Viswa-Bharati,  and  to  C.P. 
Ramaswami  Aiyar,  other  members  of  the  Punjab  Commission.  NMML,  JN  Collection. 
See  also  item  109. 

282.  Letter  to  the  Chairman,  Hindu  Religious  Endowment  Commission;  address:  22  Janpath, 
New  Delhi. 

283.  Presumably  the  committee  on  religious  endowments,  see  item  103. 
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to  propose.  I  do  not  propose  to  tell  him  the  names  of  the  Commission  or  even 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  him.  I  shall  tell  him,  as  I  have  told  him  previously, 
that  the  Punjabi  Suba  cannot  be  a  subject  matter  with  the  Commission  for 
consideration.284 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


110.  Meeting  with  Tara  Singh285 

Master  Tara  Singh  came  to  see  me  at  my  house  this  evening.  Sardar  Hardit 
Singh  Malik  accompanied  him.  Our  talk  lasted  about  25  minutes.  My  PPS286 
was  also  present. 

2.  I  began  by  enquiring  about  his  health.  He  told  me  that  he  was  still 
weak  but  was  improving. 

3 .  Then  he  referred  to  the  Akalis  who  had  not  been  released  and  were  still 
under  detention.  I  told  him  that  the  list  of  such  persons  given  by  Sardar  Malik 
had  been  passed  on  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Punjab287  who  said  he  would 
have  it  examined  carefully  and  examine  all  prisoners  except  those  against  whom 
charges  of  violence  were  made.  My  PPS  then  mentioned  that  the  letter  had 
come  from  the  Chief  Minister  addressed  to  me  (I  had  not  seen  that  letter  till 
then).  In  this  letter  it  was  stated  that  a  large  number  of  people  in  Sardar  Malik’s 
list  had  already  been  released,  some  before  the  list  reached  them  and  some 
after.  A  relatively  small  number  of  persons  charged  with  violence  were  still 
under  detention,  and  there  were  cases  against  them. 

4.  Master  Tara  Singh  wanted  to  have  some  particulars  of  these  persons 
who  had  been  released  and  those  against  whom  cases  had  not  been  withdrawn. 
I  could  not  give  this  list  to  him  there  as  I  had  not  that  letter  with  me,  but  I 
promised  to  have  this  information  sent  to  him  or  to  Sardar  Malik.  This  will  be 
done  tomorrow. 

5.  Master  Tara  Singh  again  pressed  me  to  have  these  people  released 
liberally. 


284.  See  also  item  108. 

285.  Nehru's  record,  30  October  1961,  of  his  meeting  with  Tara  Singh.  MHA,  File  No.  40/12/ 
61 -Poll  I  Vol  I.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

286.  Kesho  Ram. 

287.  Partap  Singh  Kairon. 
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6.  Then  I  asked  about  the  Commission.  I  told  him  that  this  is  going  to  be 
appointed  in  two  or  three  days’  time,  before  I  leave  India.  He  wanted  to  know 
the  names.  I  said  this  would  not  be  proper  as  the  names  would  get  out  before 
they  were  formally  announced.  Master  Tara  Singh  said  that  he  hoped  the  names 
would  be  such  as  to  satisfy  them  fully.  I  said  that  everyone  should  be  satisfied 
as  the  names  were  of  the  highest  quality. 

7.  I  then  asked  Master  Tara  Singh  why  he  made  frequent  statements  to 
the  press  which  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  proper.  He  denied  having  issued 
any  statement  except  the  one  issued  soon  after  his  release,  and  said  that  the 
press  concocted  these  things.  I  then  told  him  of  the  contents  of  one  or  two  of 
these  statements.  He  said  it  was  true  that  he  said  to  the  press  that  nothing  had 
been  fixed  about  his  meeting  me  because  he  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  any 
such  arrangement  had  been  made.  It  was  only  subsequently  that  he  heard  of 
this.  About  his  saying  that  some  agreement  might  be  arrived  at  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Akalis,  he  said  that  he  had  made  a  general  statement  that  such 
an  agreement  is  desirable  and  better  than  any  kind  of  Commission’s  report. 
Now,  however,  that  a  Commission  was  being  appointed,  this  question  should 
be  considered  later. 

8 .  I  mentioned  that  in  this  reported  statement,  he  denounces  the  Congress 
and  calls  it  thoroughly  corrupt.  He  said  (or  rather  Sardar  Malik  said  on  his 
behalf)  that  this  was  not  correct.  What  he  had  said  was  that  some  elements  in 
the  Punjab  Congress  were  corrupt. 

9.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  some  reference  was  made  to  the 
case  started  by  the  Punjab  Government  against  Mohan  Singh  Tur.288  I  told 
them  that  I  had  been  informed  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  evidence  against 
him  as  well  as  statements  of  witnesses.  Sardar  H.S.  Malik  said  that  his 
information  was  that  he  was  quite  innocent  and  that  the  case  had  been  planted 
on  him. 

10.  Thereafter  Master  Tara  Singh  and  Sardar  H.S.  Malik  left  my  house. 
Master  Tara  Singh  rather  vaguely  hinted  that  this  meeting  was  a  preminiary 
one.  Later,  when  I  came  back  from  abroad,  we  could  have  a  longer  meeting.  At 
the  same  time,  he  also  seemed  to  suggest  that  such  a  meeting  would  be  after 
the  Commission  had  functioned. 


288.  Jathedar  Mohan  Singh  Tur,  member,  SGPC. 
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111.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Preparing  for 
the  Punjab  Commission289 


October  30,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  enclose  a  note  about  my  interview  with  Master  Tara  Singh  this  evening.  After 
that  meeting,  I  saw  your  letter  of  the  28th  October  in  which  you  have  told  me 
how  many  Akalis  have  been  released  and  how  many  are  still  detained. 

I  propose  to  issue  a  statement  about  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
probably  tomorrow  night.290  After  you  have  seen  this  published,  I  suggest  that 
you  write  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  offering  the  services  of 
the  Punjab  Government  to  make  any  arrangements  for  the  Commission  and,  in 
fact,  placing  the  services  of  the  Punjab  Government  at  his  disposal  for  this 
purpose. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


112.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Preparing  to  Order 
the  Punjab  Commission291 


October  30,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  note  of  my  meeting  with  Master  Tara  Singh  and  a  letter  to 
Partap  Singh  Kairon  that  I  have  written. 

I  should  like  to  have  tomorrow  the  draft  terms  of  reference.  In  fact,  you 
might  ask  B.N.  Jha292  to  send  a  draft  of  an  Order  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission.  He  need  not  mention  the  names.  I  shall  put  them  in.  I  suppose 
that  the  Order  should  issue  from  the  Home  Ministry.  I  should  like  to  have  this 
issued  tomorrow  evening. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 

289.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab.  MHA,  File  No.  40/12/61-Poll  I  Vol  I.  Also 
available  in  JN  Collection. 

290.  See  item  115. 

291.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister.  MHA  File  No.  40/1 2/61 -Poll  I  Vol.  I.  Also  available  in  JN 
Collection. 

292.  Home  Secretary. 
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113.  To  S.R.  Das:  Chairman  of  the  Punjab  Commission293 

October  31,  1961 

My  dear  Shri  Das, 

We  are  issuing  a  Government  Resolution  tonight  about  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  charges  made  about  discrimination  against  the 
Sikhs  in  the  Punjab.  You  will,  no  doubt,  see  this  in  the  newspapers  tomorrow. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Resolution.294  You  will  observe  that  the  Commission 
will  consist  of  yourself  as  Chairman  and  Dr  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  and  Shri 
M.C.  Chagla.295 

The  date  for  the  presentation  of  the  report  by  the  Commission  has  been 
fixed  as  the  31st  December,  1961. 1  think  this  should  give  you  adequate  time. 
Of  course,  if  you  require  some  more  time,  this  period  can  be  extended.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Master  Tara  Singh  and  his  colleagues. 
He  saw  me  last  night,  but  he  did  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  Commission 
except  that  he  wanted  to  find  out  the  names.  I  told  him  that  it  would  not  be 
right  for  me  to  tell  him  the  names  before  the  Government  Resolution  was 
actually  published. 

It  is  for  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the  Commission  to  decide  as  to  when 
and  how  you  must  start  work.  The  Punjab  Government  will  give  you  every 
help  and,  perhaps,  you  could  communicate  with  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Punjab 
on  this  subject.296  It  may  be  worthwhile,  perhaps,  for  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
the  Commission  to  be  held  to  decide  about  procedures,  etc.  Anyhow,  all  this  is 
for  you  to  decide. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  having  agreed  to  join  this  Commission  as 
Chairman. 

I  am  going  to  Calcutta  tomorrow  in  the  morning  for  a  day  returning  here 
on  the  2nd  and  on  the  3rd  November,  I  leave  for  London  and  America.  I  expect 
to  return  to  Delhi  on  the  19th  November. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


293.  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Visva-Bharati,  Santiniketan.  MHA,  File  No.  40/12/61- 
Poll.  I,  Vol.  1 .  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

294.  Item  115. 

295.  See  item  103. 

296.  For  instructions  to  Kairon,  see  item  111. 
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114.  To  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar:  Punjab  Commission 
Appointment297 


October  31,  1961 

My  dear  C.P., 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Government  Resolution  about  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  to  investigate  charges  of  discrimination  against  the  Sikhs  in  the 
Punjab.298  This  will  appear  in  tomorrow  morning’s  Press  and  you  will,  no 
doubt,  see  that  before  you  receive  this  letter. 

You  will  notice  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  report  should  be  presented 
to  Government  by  the  3 1  st  December  1961.  I  think  that  this  should  give  you 
enough  time.  If,  however,  the  Commission  requires  some  more  time,  the  period 
can  be  extended. 

I  take  it  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Shri  S.R.  Das,  will 
communicate  with  you  as  well  as  with  the  Punjab  Government  who  will  give 
the  Commission  all  the  necessary  facilities.  Perhaps,  the  Commission  may  have 
a  preliminary  meeting  to  consider  procedures. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  having  agreed  to  join  this  Commission.299 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


115.  Government  Resolution  on  Punjab  Commission300 

Various  charges  have  been  made  about  discrimination  against  the  Sikhs  in  the 
Punjab.  On  August  28,  1961,  the  Prime  Minister  announced  in  Parliament  that 
a  high-level  enquiry  could  be  made  to  find  out  if  there  had  been  any  such 
discrimination.  In  the  Press  communique  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs 
on  October  1 ,  1 96 1 ,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  appoint  a 
Commission.  The  Government  of  India  has  accordingly  decided  to  appoint  a 
Commission. 


297.  Letter  to  member  of  the  Punj  ab  Commssion.  MHA,  File  No.  40/ 1 2/6 1  -Poll.  I,  Vol.  1 .  Also 
available  in  JN  Collection. 

298.  Item  115. 

299.  A  similar  letter  was  written  the  same  day  to  M.C.  Chagla,  another  member  of  the  Punjab 
Commission. 

300.  Issued  by  B.N.  Jha,  the  Home  Secretary,  on  31  October  1961.  NAI,  MHA,  File  No.  40/ 
12/61 -Poll.  I,  Vol.  l,p.  9/corr. 
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2.  The  Commission  will  consist  of  Shri  S.R.  Das,  Retired  Chief  Justice 
of  India,  Dr  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  and  Shri  M.C.  Chagla,  of  whom  Shri  S.R. 
Das  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

3 .  The  Commission  will  inquire  into  the  general  question  of  discrimination 
and  examine  any  charges  of  alleged  differential  treatment  or  grievances  of  the 
Sikhs. 

4.  The  Commission  may  devise  its  own  procedure  for  the  work  but  will 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  interests  concerned  to  present  their  respective  points 
of  view  before  the  Commission. 

5.  The  Commission  will  report  its  findings  to  the  Government  by  the 
31st  December,  1961. 301 


B.N.  Jha 


116.  To  Darbara  Singh:  Letters  from  Ajit  Singh  Bhatinda 
and  Sampuran  Singh  302 


November  23,  1961 


My  dear  Darbara  Singh, 

Ajit  Singh  Bhatinda,  MP,  and  Sardar  Sampuran  Singh  ‘Raman’  came  to  see  me 
today  and  gave  me  two  letters.303  I  enclose  copies  of  them  for  your 
consideration.  I  have  sent  copies  to  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon  also. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


301.  B.N.  Jha’s  draft  for  Nehru,  paragraph  5  read  as  follows:  “The  Commission  will  report  its 
findings  to  the  Government  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable,  but  not  later  than  the  31st 
December,  1961 .”  On  3 1  October  1931,  Nehru  replaced  “as  soon  as  may  be  practicable, 
but  not  later  than”  with  “by”,  for  the  final  version. 

302.  Letter  to  the  President,  Punjab  Pradesh  Congress  Committee. 

303.  In  fact,  they  gave  three  letters.  For  a  letter  of  23  November  1961  from  Ajit  Singh  Bhatinda 
and  Sampuran  Singh  about  Punjabi  University,  see  Appendix  24.  The  other  two  letters 
were:  one  from  Sampuran  Singh  of  21  November  1961  to  Nehru  recommending  Dhanna 
Singh’s  candidature  for  the  Punjab  Assembly  from  Pakka  Kalan  Reserved  constituency  in 
Bhatinda  district;  and  the  other,  undated,  from  Dhanna  Singh  to  the  President,  AICC, 
demanding  a  ticket  in  preference  to  Babu  Singh  who  was  being  considered  by  the  PEC. 
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117.  M.V.  Rajan  to  the  General  Secretary,  Shiromani  Akali 
Dal:  Akali  Dal  and  the  Punjab  Commission304 

November  27,  1961 

Dear  Sir, 

The  Prime  Minister  has  received  an  unsigned  letter  No  1 745  dated  24th  November, 
purporting  to  come  from  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal.  With 
this  letter  has  been  sent  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  Working  Committee  of 
the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  passed  on  the  9th  November  1961 . 305  He  had  previously 
received  a  telegram  also  recording  the  protest  of  the  Akali  Dal  on  the  Das 
Commission.  In  this  protest,  as  in  the  resolution,  objection  was  taken  to  the 
working  of  the  Commission  without  first  deciding  their  objection  regarding  the 
personnel  of  the  Commission  and  the  terms  of  reference. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  much  surprised  to  receive  this  communication.  When 
he  received  the  telegram  referred  to  above,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
reply  to  it  because  he  could  do  nothing  further  in  this  matter. 

The  resolution  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  is 
evidently  based  on  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  facts. The  Prime  Minister 
had  no  direct  contacts  with  the  Akali  Dal,  but  he  did  meet  some  representatives 
of  Master  Tara  Singh  and  later  Master  Tara  Singh  himself.  On  every  occasion, 
when  the  question  of  the  Commission  was  raised,  the  Prime  Minister  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  personnel  of  the  Commission  would  be  chosen  by  the 
Government  and  he  could  not  negotiate  in  regard  to  the  personnel.  He  was 
prepared  to  consider  any  names  suggested  by  any  party  concerned,  but  the 
choice  would  be  that  of  the  Government.  Certain  names  were  rather  casually 
suggested  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The  reply  the  Prime  Minister  gave  was  the 
same  as  previously,  that  is,  that  any  suggestion  made  would  be  considered  but 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  decision  would  be  by  the  Government 
of  such  names  as  the  Government  considered  suitable.  On  the  last  occasion 
when  he  met  Master  Tara  Singh,  this  was  made  perfectly  clear  again.  To  say 
that  the  personnel  of  the  Commission  is  completely  different  from  that  which 
was  communicated  to  the  negotiators,  the  mediators  and  Master  Tara  Singh  is 


304.  Letter  by  Nehru’s  Personal  Assistant  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Shiromani  Akali 
Dal,  Amritsar.  NAI,  MHA,  File  No.  40/1 2/61 -Poll.  I,  Vol.  I.  Also  available  in  MHA,  File 
No.  15/3/61 -PC,  pp.  4c-5/c.  and  the  JN  Collection. 

Nehru  sent  a  copy  of  this  correspondence  to  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  and  S.R.  Das  on  28 
November. 

305.  See  appendices  25  (a)  and  25  (b). 
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therefore  wholly  wrong.  No  names  were  communicated  to  any  of  these 
gentlemen. 

Among  the  names  casually  mentioned  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  behalf  of 
the  negotiators  and  mediators,  special  stress  was  laid  on  one  name.  This  was 
the  name  of  Shri  Jayaprakash  Narayan.  As  this  name  had  appeared  in  the  press 
also,  Shri  Jayaprakash  Narayan  had  informed  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

As  for  the  terms  of  reference  made  to  the  Commission,  it  was  clearly 
stated  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  this  reference  would  be  based  on  the  speech 
he  had  made  in  Parliament  in  regard  to  this  matter.  He  had  further  stated  that 
the  Punjabi  Suba  question  could  not  he  considered  by  the  Commission  as  a 
political  issue.  Some  indirect  reference  to  it  might  perhaps  be  made  on  the 
ground  of  discrimination.  Whether  this  was  possible  or  not,  it  would  be  for  the 
Commission  to  decide,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  political  issue  of  the  Punjabi 
Suba  was  not  before  them. 

Thus,  you  will  observe  that  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Shiromani  Akali 
Dal  has  proceeded  on  wholly  unjustified  assumptions  and  wrong  facts.  The 
Prime  Minister  cannot  change  the  personnel  of  the  Commission  or  its  terms  of 
reference  at  this  stage.  He  trusts  that  Master  Tara  Singh  and  the  Akali  Dal 
would  cooperate  with  the  Commission  and  place  their  case  before  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 
M.V.  Raj  an 

Personal  Assistant  to  the  Prime  Minister 


118.  To  Harbans  Singh  Gujral:  Composition  of 
Punjab  Commission306 


November  28,  1961 

Dear  Sardar  Harbans  Singh  Gujral, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  November  this  morning,  28th 
November.307 


306.  Letter  to  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Akali  Dal;  address:  Gujral  House,  Bungalow  No.  2,  Street 
C,  Sector  4,  Chandigarh.  NAI,  MHA,  File  No.  40/1 2/61  -Poll.  I,  vol.l.  Also  available  in 
MHA,  File  No.  15/1 3/61 -PC,  pp.  9-10,  and  the  JN  Collection. 

307.  See  appendices  25  (a)  and  (b),  and  various  items  on  the  Punjab  Commission  in  this 
section. 
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I  have  been  much  surprised,  at  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Akali  Dal  and 
apparently  its  Advisers  in  regard  to  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Government 
to  enquire  into  the  said  grievances.  I  do  not  know  what  gentlemen  who  met  me 
in  this  connection,  namely,  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,308  Malik  Hardit  Singh  and 
others,  may  have  reported  to  Master  Tara  Singh  or  the  Akali  Dal  in  regard  to 
our  conversations.  But  one  thing  is  absolutely  clear  in  my  mind:  at  no  stage  in 
our  talks  did  I  agree  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  appointment  of  any  names 
suggested  by  them  to  the  Commission.  In  fact,  I  made  it  repeatedly  clear  that 
this  was  a  matter  entirely  for  the  Government  to  decide.  All  that  I  could  do  was 
to  consider  any  names  they  might  suggest,  but  the  decision  as  to  who  would 
be  ultimately  appointed  would  be  that  of  the  Government.  The  fact  that  some 
names  were  suggested  to  me  did  not  mean  my  acceptance  of  them.  That  was 
made  perfectly  clear. 

Ultimately,  only  one  name  was  pressed  on  behalf  of  Master  Tara  Singh. 
This  was  the  name  of  Shri  Jayaprakash  Narayan.  Even  to  that  I  said  that  we 
would  consider  that  name  also  together  with  others  but  we  could  not  give  any 
assurance  about  his  or  anyone  else’s  selection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  give 
a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  Shri  Jayaprakash  Narayan’s  name  in  this 
connection.  But  Shri  Jayaprakash  himself  wrote  and  informed  the  Home 
Minister309  and  me  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  selected  for  any  such  Commission. 

The  question  of  my  asking  Master  Tara  Singh  for  fresh  suggestions  did 
not  arise  at  any  time.  I  should  therefore  like  to  say  quite  categorically  that  there 
was  no  assurance  of  any  kind  about  the  appointment  of  any  particular  person 
or  persons  to  the  Commission. 

It  is  true  that  I  stated  in  the  course  of  our  talks  that  the  members  of  the 
Commission  should  be  (1)  of  the  highest  quality,  and  (2)  that  I  would  endeavour 
not  to  appoint  anyone  from  Northern  India  as  they  were  likely  to  be  directly 
interested  in  the  politics  of  the  Punjab. 

You  say  in  your  letter  that  Masterji  was  told  that  the  high  powered 
Commission  would  consist  of  (i)  Shri  Patanjali  Sastri  (2)  Shri  Ramaswami 
Mudaliar  and  a  third  name.  This  statement  surprises  me.  At  no  time  was  any 
such  assurance  given;  in  fact,  the  opposite  of  it  was  said,  that  is,  that  I  could 
give  no  assurance. 

We  appointed  a  Commission  of  the  highest  quality — an  Ex-Chief  Justice  of 
India,310  an  Ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Bombay  High  Court311  and  a  person  of  high 

308.  Yadavendra  Singh. 

309.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

310.  S.R.  Das,  Vice-Chancellor  ofVisva-Bharati. 

311.  M.C.  Chagla. 
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standing  in  India’s  public  life  who  was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  politics  in 
North  India  and  who,  broadly  speaking,  was  far  removed  from  the  views  of 
Government  or  Congress  Party.312 1  cannot  conceive  of  a  Commission  of  higher 
standing  and  quality  than  the  one  appointed. 

You  raise  some  objections  to  two  of  these  names  which  seem  to  me  quite 
extraordinary.  The  Ex-Chief  Justice  of  India  is  objected  to  because  he  was  at 
one  time  Chief  Justice  of  the  Punjab  High  Court.  Shri  Chagla  is  objected  to 
because  it  is  said  that  he  might  stand  for  Parliament  in  the  future.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  greatly  surprised  at  this  kind  of  criticism  of  the  highest  persons  in  our 
land.  One  of  the  criticisms  made  is  that  Shri  S.R.  Das’s  son-in-law  is  the 
present  Law  Minister  in  the  Union  Cabinet.313  Such  objections  may  be  raised  in 
some  petty  local  court  about  some  small  matter,  but  to  refer  to  Ex-Chief  Justices 
of  India  in  this  way  seems  to  me  quite  improper. 

Repeatedly  I  stated  that  I  stood  by  what  I  had  said  in  Parliament  about  this 
Commission  in  so  far  as  the  terms  of  enquiry  were  concerned.  I  have  done  so 
and  it  would  be  extraordinary  indeed  if  I  went  against  all  I  had  said  and  at  the 
same  time  did  something  which  was  highly  improper  and  discourteous  to  three 
persons  of  high  eminence  who  have  been  appointed  to  the  Commission. 

I  regret  to  find  some  confirmation  in  these  developments,  of  my  feeling 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  the  Akali  Dal  or  its  representatives. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(vii)  Uttar  Pradesh 

119.  To  Gulab  Singh:  Selecting  Candidates  in  Uttar 
Pradesh314 


October  15,  1961 


Dear  Gulab  Singh, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  10th  October.  As  this  deals  with  matters  concerning 
the  Congress  organisation  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  I  am  sending  it  on  to  Shri  Ajit 
Prasad  Jain,  President  of  the  Uttar  Pradesh  Congress  Committee. 


312.  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar. 

313.  Asoke  Sen. 

314.  To  UP  MLA,  from  Mussoorie  Constituency  (Chakrata);  address:  Rest  Camp,  Dehra 
Dun.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers,  Subjects  File  No.  13. 
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I  might  add,  however,  that  in  selecting  candidates  for  election,  every  factor 
has  to  be  considered.  What  you  have  said  in  your  letter  is  certainly  a  factor  to 
be  kept  in  mind  together  with  other  aspects.  It  is  obviously  not  possible  or 
proper  to  guarantee  anything  of  this  kind  to  individuals.315 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


120.  To  Uma  Shankar  Dikshit:  Funds  for  Constituency 
Work316 


October  15,  1961 


My  dear  Uma  Shankar, 

I  am  enclosing  a  cheque  for  Rs  5,000/-.  This  is  in  continuation  of  my  talk  with 
you  in  Allahabad  and  this  money  is  to  be  used  for  work  in  my  constituency.  I 
may  be  able  to  send  you  some  more  money  next  month,  that  is,  by  the  end  of 
November  or  beginning  of  December.  Separately,  I  shall  continue  to  make  the 
agreed  payments  to  Jagpat  Dubey317  for  his  work.318 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


315.  Gulab  Singh  suggested  that  Independent  MPs  and  MLAs  who  had  joined  the  Congress 
party  should  be  granted  preference  over  sitting  Congress  MPs  and  MLAs. 

3 1 6.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP  from  Uttar  Pradesh;  address:  c/o  The  National  Herald ,  Lucknow. 

317.  Nehru’s  personal  representative  in  his  constituency,  Phulpur,  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  1956- 
1964. 

318.  See  also  SWJN/SS/71/item  173. 
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121.  To  Ajit  Prasad  Jain:  Complaint  Against  Ram  Murti319 


October  19,  1961 


My  dear  Ajit, 

I  enclose  a  letter  which  I  received  some  days  ago.  It  is  a  complaint  against 
Ram  Murti,  Minister  of  the  UP  Government.320  1  thought  of  sending  it  direct  to 
C.B.  Gupta321  to  enquire,  but  I  decided  to  send  it  to  you  to  deal  with  it  as  you 
think  best. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


122.  To  Ajit  Prasad  Jain:  Selecting  Candidates322 

October  20,  1961 

My  dear  Ajit, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  have  received.323  I  don’t  quite  understand  it. 
However,  I  want  to  keep  you  in  touch  with  these  matters. 


Yours  sincerely, 
J.  Nehru 


319.  Letter  to  the  President,  UPCC.  NMML,  A.  P.  Jain  Papers,  Subjects  File  No.  13. 

320.  Minister  of  State  for  Irrigation  in  UP. 

321.  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

322.  Letter  to  the  President,  UPCC.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  13. 

323.  Telegram  from  Sriram  Sahu  of  Varanasi  dated  14  October  1961  read:  "Groupism  and 
castiesm  which  ought  to  be  discarded  is  being  encouraged  and  patronised  by  Sri  Mangaldeo 
Shastri,  Vice-Chancellor,  Sanskrit  University.  He  is  threatening  by  declaring  the  relationship 
with  Shri  Gupta,  Chief  Minister,  Irrigation  Minister  and  Education  Minister,  Uttar 
Pradesh.  Situation  most  tense.  Intervene."  See  also  Appendices  19  and  20. 
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123.  To  Govind  Sahai:  Explain  Yourself 324 


30th  October,  1961 

My  dear  Govind  Sahai, 

Abdul  Latif325  and  some  others  from  Bijnor  (Khub  Singh,  MLA,  and  Shivaraj 
Singh,  Acting  President  of  the  District  Congress  Committee)  came  to  see  me 
today.  They  said  that  your  activities  in  Bijnor  are  giving  rise  to  a  very  extraordinary 
and  dangerous  state  of  affairs  there.  They  gave  me  some  past  history.  But  I 
told  them  that  I  knew  much  about  it  and  that  was  over  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
Then  they  came  to  the  more  recent  past  as  well  as  the  present.  They  gave  me 
a  Hindi  notice  (which  I  enclose)  which,  they  said,  had  been  issued  on  your 
behalf,  although  your  name  is  not  mentioned.  They  said  that  you  were  putting 
up  candidates  against  Girdhari  Lai,326  Latif  and  others  and  that  you  acted  similarly 
in  the  District  Board  elections,  and  that  you  have  groups  of  ruffians  or  goondas 
to  carry  out  your  wishes. 

They  also  said  that  you  were  secretly  putting  up  Prakash  Vir  Shastri327  as  a 
candidate  for  Parliament  for  apparently  some  constituency  in  Bijnor. 

They  complained  also  that  you  were  constantly  referring  to  my  name  in 
connection  with  any  activities  that  you  undertook. 

All  this  is  very  extraordinary  and  I  was  distressed  that  any  such  charges 
should  be  made  against  you.  Even  if  they  are  wholly  incorrect,  the  mere  fact 
that  some  people  can  make  these  charges  is  bad.  Will  you  please  clear  all  this 
up? 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


324.  Letter  to  Congress  MLA  from  Nagina  constituency  in  Bijnor  district,  UP.  NMML,  A.P. 
Jain  Papers,  Subjects  File  No.  13. 

325.  Congress  MP  from  Bijnor. 

326.  Girdhari  Lai,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  UP  Government. 

327.  Independent,  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Gurgaon. 
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124.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Misrule  in  Uttar  Pradesh328 


November  3,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

I  am  leaving  very  soon  on  my  long  journey  to  Western  countries.  I  expect  to 
return  on  the  20th  of  this  month.  Before  I  leave,  however,  I  feel  I  must  write  to 
you  and  tell  you  of  my  feeling  of  unhappiness  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  UP. 

This  can  be  divided  up  into  two  types  of  activities.  One  is  governmental 
and  the  other  the  present  contest  going  on  for  Congress  nominations  for 
elections. 

About  the  Government,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  anything  definite.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  some  matters  there  has  been  an  improvement;  at  the  same  time 
in  some  other  matters  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  there  has  been  deterioration. 
The  Services  in  the  UP  appear  to  me  to  be  in  state  of  acute  frustration  and 
almost,  one  might  say,  cracking  up.  They  are  losing  their  sense  of  responsibility 
and  self-confidence.  There  are  far  too  many  transfers  on  complaints  made  by 
odd  persons.  This  kind  of  thing,  that  is,  interference  of  outsiders  and  transfers 
made  on  their  recommendation,  is  bad  for  the  Services.  I  do  hope  that  some 
attempt  will  be  made  to  prevent  this  continuing  deterioration 

Then  there  is  the  election  matter.  Inspite  of  many  attempts,  I  gather  that 
the  choice  of  candidates  makes  no  progress  and  sometimes  makes  progress  in 
the  wrong  direction.  I  am  not  interested  in  groups;  I  want  good,  competent 
men  of  integrity.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  whole  approach  is  on  the  basis  of  this 
group  and  that  group  and  no  value  is  attached  to  competence  or  integrity.  Even 
serious  charges  made  against  some  persons  offering  themselves  are  not 
considered  and  the  only  test  is  allegiance  to  a  group. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  not  only  basically  bad,  but  is  likely  to  lead  to  failure  in 
the  elections.  The  public  has  a  sixth  sense  on  these  matters  and  they  will  not 
accept  persons  whom  they  will  not  consider  good  enough.  Generally  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Congress’s  position  in  the  country  is  pretty  good  although 
there  are  a  number  of  unknown  factors  functioning.  But  of  one  thing  I  am 
quite  sure — the  electorate  is  much  more  wide  awake  than  it  ever  was  and  it  will 
not  accept  a  person  whom  they  definitely  dislike.  This  is  thus  not  a  question  of 
an  odd  vote  in  a  committee,  but  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  public  also.  In 
particular,  any  person  against  whom  there  are  serious  charges  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  candidate  and  we  shall  probably  proceed  on  this  basis. 

328.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  copied  to  A.P.  Jain,  the  President  of  the 
Uttar  Pradesh  PCC.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers,  Subjects  File  No.  13.  Also  available  in  the 
JN  Collection. 
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Also  we  must  be  clear  about  the  allegiance  to,  and  understanding  of, 
Congress  principles  by  the  candidates.  There  are  many  pulls  of  ideologies  and 
I  fear  many  of  our  Congressmen  are  not  free  from  communalism.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  be  careful  about  this  matter.  Also  we  must  really  try  to  raise  the 
intellectual  level  of  the  persons  who  are  sent  to  Parliament  or  to  State  Assemblies. 
The  UP  level  has  not  been  high  compared  to  some  other  Assemblies. 

I  do  hope  you  will  look  into  all  these  matters  because  we  have  to  pull  up 
the  UP.  It  is  no  joy  to  me  to  have  to  say  often  that  the  UP  and  Bihar  are  among 
our  most  backward  provinces  in  many  ways. 

When  I  come  back  from  America,  I  shall  associate  myself  with  the  Central 
Election  Committee’s  work,  even  though  I  am  not  a  formal  member  of  it  and  I 
shall  lay  stress  on  the  above  principles  in  that  committee. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(viii)  West  Bengal 


125.  To  Bijoy  Krishna  Banerjee:  You  are  Irresponsible329 


October  17,  1961 


Dear  Shri  Banerjee,330 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  October.  What  you  have  written 
appears  to  be  so  irresponsible  that  it  is  not  possible  to  take  it  seriously.  Some  of 
the  statements  you  have  made  are  in  my  personal  knowledge.  Thus,  what  you 
have  said  about  Shri  M.J.  Desai  and  the  Bern  Bari  case  are  so  very  far  from  the 
truth  that  I  am  surprised  that  baseless  allegations  should  be  made.  I  do  not 
know  what  your  sources  of  information  are,  but  they  are  obviously  most 
unreliable. 


329.  Letter;  address:  6/2  Viveknagar,  Jadavpur,  Calcutta  32.  NMML,  B.K.  Banerjee  Papers. 
Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

330.  (b.  1916);  participated  in  freedom  movement;  member  of  INC  and  later  CPI;  founder- 
member,  Indo-Soviet  Cultural  Society,  and  Executive  Member,  Ex-Andaman  Political 
Prisoners’  Fraternity  Circle,  Calcutta.  NMML  Manuscripts:  An  Introduction ,  (New 
Delhi:  NMML,  2003),  p.  141. 
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You  make  serious  charges  against  individuals  and  especially  some  of  our 
Ministers  in  the  Central  Government.  I  cannot  take  them  seriously  unless  some 
kind  of  evidence  is  produced. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(g)  Laws  and  Administration 


126.  To  Ninth  Police  Duty  Meet331 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  Ninth  All  India  Police  Duty  Meet  which  is  being 
organised  in  Mysore  State  this  year,  and  wish  it  success.  I  have  often  pointed 
out  that  the  police  force,  which  is  an  essential  organisation  in  every  country, 
has  a  special  responsibility.  It  has  to  face  difficult  problems  daily  and  it  cannot 
function  satisfactorily  unless  it  has  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  has  the 
cooperation  of  the  public.  Recently  severe  criticisms  have  been  made  of  the 
police  force  in  high  quarters.  This  makes  it  doubly  necessary  for  the  police 
forces  in  all  the  States  in  India  to  function  with  efficiency  and  integrity  and  to 
gain  the  goodwill  of  the  people. 


127.  To  Amtus  Salam:  Cleared  of  All  Charges332 


October  17,  1961 


My  dear  Amtus  Salam, 

Some  months  ago  you  came  to  me  about  certain  charges  that  had  been  made 
against  you  and  Sushil  Kumar.333  As  you  know,  this  matter  was  enquired  into 
by  Dhebarbhai.334  Later  I  wrote  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Punjab  who  saw 
them  in  the  company  of  Shri  Amamath  Vidyalankar,  the  Education  Minister  of 
the  Punjab. 


331.  Message,  16  October  1961,  forwarded  to  S.N.  Hosali,  Inspector  General  of  Police. 
PMO,  File  No.  9/2/6 1-PMP,  Vol.  8,  Sr.  No.  36-A. 

332.  Letter  to  social  worker  and  Gandhian  from  Patiala;  established  the  Kasturba  Seva  Mandir 
at  Rajpura  to  help  resettle  women  refugees  and  destitute  women. 

333.  Member  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Kasturba  Seva  Mandir,  Rajpura. 

334.  U.N.  Dhebar,  former  Congress  President. 
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The  Chief  Minister  of  the  Punjab,  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon,  wrote  to  me 
that  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  charges  made  had  no  substance.  So  far  as 
the  money  deposited  in  the  bank  was  concerned,  which  amounted  to  Rs  30,000/ 
-,  this  also  had  been  accounted  for.  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon  informed  me 
that  he  had  no  grievance  against  you  and  that  you  could  go  on  doing  your  work 
with  a  clear  mind. 

As  you  came  to  me  this  morning  and  wanted  to  know  what  the  impression 
in  my  mind  was  of  these  various  enquiries,  I  am  writing  to  you.335 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


128.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Transferring  Judges336 

October  18,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

Justice  B.K.  Bhattacharyya  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court  came  to  see  me  today. 
He  complained  against  the  directive  issued  by  the  Home  Ministry  for  inter¬ 
state  transfers  of  only  those  High  Court  Judges  who  once  belonged  to  the 
State  Judicial  Service.  He  thought  that  this  was  a  slur  on  these  judicial  officers. 
If  judges  have  to  be  transferred,  and  he  accepted  this,  then  this  should  apply  to 
all  the  judges. 

I  enclose  a  note  which  my  PPS337  prepared  after  seeing  Justice 
Bhattacharyya  before  the  Justice  saw  me. 

I  have  not  seen  the  directive  referred  to,  but  I  do  not  understand  why  any 
differentiation  should  be  made  in  this  matter. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


335.  See  SWJN/SS/69/items  243,  258, 263, 265. 

336.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

337.  Kesho  Ram. 
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129.  To  C.  Subramaniam:  Extension  of  H.V.R.  lengar’s 
Service338 


October  19,  1961 

My  dear  Subramaniam, 

I  received  your  letter  about  H.V.R.  Iengar339  some  days  ago.  I  asked  our  Cabinet 
Secretary340  to  enquire  informally  into  this  matter.  He  has  sent  me  the  following 
note: 

“Shri  L.K.  Jha,  Secretary,  Economic  Affairs  Department,  told  me  that  he 
himself  was  informed  by  Shri  H.V.R.  Iengar  that  the  latter  was  not  interested 
in  extension  for  two  years,  the  reason  quoted  being  that  ‘he  could  go  into 
a  business  appointment  and  his  market  value  would  diminish  in  two  years.’ 

Shri  Morarji  Desai  also  was  told  the  same  thing  by  Shri  H.V.R.  Iengar.” 
I  do  not  quite  know  what  I  can  do  in  the  matter,  especially  at  this  stage. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


130.  To  Kanhaiyalal  Khadiwala:  Court  Case  Won341 

October  19,  1961 

My  dear  Kanhaiyalal, 

Some  days  ago  I  received  your  letter  of  the  13th  October.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
delay  in  answering  it.  I  have  now  read  the  judgment  which  you  sent  me. 

I  was  grieved  to  learn  of  your  accident.  However,  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
progressed  well.  I  hope  that  you  will  take  adequate  rest  and  not  rush  about 
before  you  are  completely  well. 


338.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Education,  Madras  State. 

339.  Governor,  Reserve  Bank  of  India. 

340.  Vishnu  Sahay. 

341 .  Letter  to  Congress  MP  from  Indore;  address:  6  Willingdon  Nursing  Home,  New  Delhi. 
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I  am  glad  that  you  went  to  court  about  the  article  in  Sarittf42  and  am 
pleased  that  the  judgment  was  in  your  favour.343  I  hope  this  will  have  some 
deterrent  effect  on  such  periodicals. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


131.  To  B.  Gopala  Reddi:  MEA  Needs  Space  Urgently344 

October  19,  1961 

My  dear  Gopala  Reddi, 

You  will  remember  my  writing  to  you  and  discussing  with  you  the  question  of 
additional  accommodation  for  the  External  Affairs  Ministry.  I  think  I  wrote  to 
you  last  on  1st  August  1961 . 345  When  I  discussed  this  matter  with  you,  1  gained 
the  impression  that  both  a  temporary  solution  to  this  problem  and  a  more 
permanent  one  were  going  to  receive  fairly  urgent  consideration  by  your  Ministry. 
I  gather,  however,  that  not  much  has  been  done  and,  what  is  even  more 
discouraging,  that  the  future  prospects  are  becoming  more  dim. 

I  would  like  to  put  it  to  you  that  the  needs  of  the  External  Affairs  Ministry 
are  very  pressing  and  we  cannot  go  on  postponing  any  solution  of  this  problem 
indefinitely.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  the  difficulties  are.  If  it  is  the  Delhi 
Development  Authority  or  the  Planning  Commission,  we  shall  try  to  deal  with 
them.  Something  has  got  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  and  some  beginnings 
have  to  be  made  for  the  long-term  solution  of  this  problem. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  interested  in  all  our  Ministries  in  regard  to 
accommodation,  but  naturally  the  question  of  the  External  Affairs  Ministry 
comes  up  before  me  from  day  to  day  and  it  is  rather  a  frustrating  experience  to 
find  that  no  progress  is  made. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


342.  “Sansad  Sadasya  Shri  Chadarwala-ek  vyanga”  (Mr  Sheetseller,  Member  of  Parliament — 
a  satire)  in  Sarita,  January  1960. 

343.  Khadiwala  sued  Sarita' s  editor  Vishwanath  for  libel.  He  won  in  the  lower  court  but 
Viswanath  appealed.  See  Rodney  W.  Jones,  Urban  Politics  in  India:  Area,  Power,  and 
Policy  in  a  Penetrated  System  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1974). 

344.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply. 

345.  SWJN/SS/70/item  208. 
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1 32.  For  the  Police  Centenary  Celebrations346 

On  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  celebrations  of  the  Indian  police  at  Jaipur,347 
I  send  my  good  wishes.  The  police  have  to  do  important  work  and  face  difficult 
problems  from  day  to  day.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  keep 
high  standards. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  often  criticism  of  their  work.  Some  of  it  may  be 
justified,  some  is  probably  exaggerated.  They  are  an  efficient  force  and 
undoubtedly,  they  have  done  good  work  often.  But  I  hope  that  they  will 
deliberately  try  to  maintain  high  standards  and  win  the  goodwill  of  the  public 
they  serve. 


133.  To  N.  Raghavan:  Appreciation  of  Service348 

October  25,  1961 

My  dear  Raghavan, 

Now  that  you  have  left  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs,  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
how  much  your  work  as  our  Representative  abroad  in  a  varied  series  of  posts 
during  the  last  fourteen  years  or  so  has  been  appreciated  by  all  of  us.  Those 
early  years  in  particular  were  most  eventful;  and  what  happened  then  and  the 
part  we  played  in  them  are  still  casting  their  shadows  on  future  events. 

As  I  have  written  to  you  before,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  your  health  is  very 
much  improved  and  that  you  are  looking  around  for  fresh  fields  for  public 
service  in  India. 

With  best  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


346.  Message,  20  October  1961.  From  National  Herald,  21  October  1961,  City  Edition,  p.  1. 

347.  From  21  October  1961. 

348.  Letter  to  former  Ambassador  to  France;  address:  “Hermitage”,  Ormes  Road,  Kilpauk, 
Madras. 
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134.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Exorbitant  Amount 
Paid  for  French  Tanks349 

This  report  discloses  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  this  deal 
for  purchase  of  was  undertaken.350  It  is  clear  that  the  price  paid  by  us  was 
exorbitant.  Everyone  agrees  with  this.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  Army 
Headquarters  or  Defence  Ministry  agreed  to  pay  such  a  price.  The  reason 
given  is  that  the  need  for  such  tanks  was  very  great  and  they  were  not  available 
anywhere  else.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  circumstances  then  existing,  but  I 
am  not  at  all  convinced  that  this  is  an  adequate  reason. 

2.  The  price  paid  was  so  much  higher  than  the  normal  price  that  I  feel 
fairly  sure  that  it  could  have  been  brought  down  by  capable  negotiation.  The 
reason  why  the  French  were  rigid  about  the  price  may  well  be  that  they  had 
secret  information  about  our  need  and,  possibly,  they  were  in  contact  with 
some  of  our  officers. 

3 .  While  all  this  is  disturbing  and  certain  suspicions  arise,  I  do  not  see 
what  we  can  do  about  it  now.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
against  Lt.  Gen.  S.D.  Verma.351 

4.  Shri  K.M.  Panikkar’s352  statement  charges  Brigadier  Khanna  of 
corruption.  I  see  that  an  enquiry  into  Brigadier  Khanna’s  affairs  is  proceeding. 
It  is  important  that  these  should  be  carried  out  fully. 

5.  I  am  disturbed  at  the  way  things  were  done  at  that  time  and  the 
procedures  followed.  I  presume  that  these  procedures  have  been  improved 
and  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  such  a  thing  happening  now. 

6.  Defence  Minister  &  COAS353  to  see. 


349.  Note,  27  October  1961,  for  the  Defence  Minister. 

350.  It  is  not  clear  which  report  is  referred  to  and  when  the  deal  was  struck. 

351.  S.D.  Verma's  memoirs  To  Serve  with  Honour.  My  Memoirs  (published  by  Lt.  Gen.  S.D. 
Verma,  Kasauli,  Himachal  Pradesh,  1988)  sheds  no  light  on  this  episode. 

352.  Nominated  MP,  Rajya  Sabha;  Ambassador  to  France,  1956-59. 

353.  Chief  of  the  Army  Staff,  P.N.  Thapar. 
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135.  To  Surendranath  Dwivedy:  Charges  against 
Biju  Patnaik354 


October  28,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Dwivedy, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  25th  October.  In  my  previous  letter  to  you,  I  had  given 
you  my  own  views  after  I  had  heard  from  both  our  Finance  Minister355  and 
Shri  B.  Patnaik.356  I  had  said  there  that  insofar  as  my  knowledge  went,  the 
information  you  gave  was  not  correct.  I  had  further  suggested  that  you  might 
get  into  touch  with  Shri  B.  Patnaik  direct.357 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  for  a  further  inquiry.  Our  Finance  Ministry 
deals  with  it  in  the  usual  way. 

You  complain  about  the  publication  of  some  letters  by  Shri  Patnaik.  As  the 
charge  was  made  against  him,  he  was  surely  entitled  to  clear  it  by  publication 
of  letters,  unless  they  were  marked  Secret  or  Personal.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
our  letters  have  been  so  marked. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


136.  To  Morarji  Desai:  The  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General358 


November  29,  1961 


My  dear  Morarji, 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  November  about  the  duties,  powers,  etc.  of  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General.350  In  view  of  what  you  have  written,  we 
have  inevitably  to  postpone  further  consideration  of  this  matter  till  the  new 
Parliament  meets. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

354.  Letter  to  a  Lok  Sabha  MP,  PSP,  from  Kendrapara;  address:  Telengabazar,  Cuttack. 

355.  Morarji  Desai. 

356.  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa. 

357.  The  correspondence  in  sequence:  SWJN/S S/71 /items  190,  199,  202,  and  appendix  36. 

358.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  37(90)/59-65-PMS,  Sr.  No.  19-A. 

359.  See  appendix  28. 
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(h)  Goa 


137.  In  New  Delhi:  On  Portuguese  Colonialism360 

Liberation  of  Colonies 
Cold  War  Holds  up  Solution  of  Problem 
Nehru  Deplores  Portugal’s  Goa  Policy 

New  Delhi,  October  20,  1961. 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  today  regretted  that  cold  war  had  come  in  the  way  of 
earlier  liberation  of  colonial  territories. 

Mr  Nehru,  who  was  inaugurating  the  seminar  on  the  problems  of  Portuguese 
colonies  organised  by  the  Indian  Council  for  Africa,  said  that  cold  war  had  led 
the  great  powers  to  think  in  terms  of  the  effect  the  liberation  of  a  colony  would 
have  on  cold  war  issues.  The  big  powers  had  their  military  bases  in  the  colonies 
and  so  they  would  not  like  the  colonies  when  they  were  made  free,  to  turn 
against  them. 


Colonial  People 
Attitude  of  Big  Powers 

This  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  Portugal  because  of  her  membership  of 
military  pacts  got  special  consideration,  which  she  did  not  otherwise  deserve, 
Mr  Nehru  said.  It  was  tragic  that  the  most  backward  of  countries  should  have 
the  biggest  colonial  empire  today.  The  problem  of  Portuguese  colonies  could 
not  be  considered  in  isolation  from  cold  war  context. 

Mr  Nehru  thought  that  it  was  now  dawning  on  some  of  the  big  powers 
that  they  had  been  backing  wrong  horses.  These  powers  were  beginning  to 
realise  the  importance  of  winning  the  goodwill  of  colonial  people  rather  than  in 
terms  of  supporting  colonial  domination.  While  he  would  not  say  that  the  danger 
of  war  came  from  colonialism,  it  might  be  a  possible  cause  for  bringing  war 
nearer,  and  so  it  should  be  wound  up  completely  and  quickly. 

India  Government’s  Goa  Policy 
Clarification  by  Nehru 

Mr  Nehru  explained  at  considerable  length  the  background  of  the  Indian 
National  movement  and  the  factors  which  influenced  Indian  thinking,  particularly 


360.  Report  by  K.  Rangaswamy.  The  Hindu,  21  October  1961,  p.  1. 
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in  regard  to  use  of  force.  He  said  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  India  to  use 
force  to  push  Portugal  out  from  the  small  bits  of  Indian  territories  she  occupied. 
But  the  idea  of  using  force  was  repugnant  to  Indian  philosophy,  thinking  and 
tradition,  and  at  the  same  time  military  action  by  India  would  have  international 
repercussions. 

India  therefore,  decided  to  settle  the  problem  peacefully  by  other  means 
and  pressures  and  not  to  take  any  precipitate  action,  which  might  kindle  the 
spark,  which  would  lead  to  fire.  At  the  same  time,  when  India  talked  about 
peace  in  the  world  and  criticised  the  big  powers  for  aggravating  cold  war,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  on  India’s  part  to  embark  on  military  adventures.  Also, 
India  had  many  more  urgent  problem  on  the  social  and  economic  fronts  and 
these  demanded  priority. 

Mr  Nehru  explained  that  India’s  present  policy  in  regard  to  Portuguese 
possessions  was  the  result  of  practical  considerations  and  not  guided  entirely 
by  any  theoretical  attachment  to  non-violence.  India,  following  Gandhiji’s  lead, 
would  like  to  solve  the  problem  without  leaving  any  trace  of  bitterness  or 
hatred  behind. 

A  new  argument,  which  Mr  Nehru  advanced  today,  concerned  India’s 
security.  He  said  India  could  not  tolerate  foreign  military  bases  on  her  western 
coast.  He  said  amidst  cheers  that  if  in  the  interest  of  security  “some  other 
steps”  were  considered  necessary,  India  would  not  hesitate  to  take  them.  Lest 
the  cheering  should  suggest  that  he  was  advocating  the  use  of  force  to  free 
Goa,  Mr  Nehru  added  in  the  same  breath  that  India’s  policy  would  be  guided 
by  the  consideration  of  practical  realities  of  the  situation,  and  efforts  to  liberate 
Portuguese  colonies  would  “always  be  by  pressures  and  activities  other  than 
war.” 

Mr  Nehru  said  that  Africa  was  weeping  with  anger  and  discontent.  It  would 
be  absurd  for  anyone  to  imagine  that  the  freedom  movement  in  Africa  could  be 
put  down.  At  the  same  time,  he  cautioned  that  the  use  of  invective  would  not 
bring  about  the  desired  effect.  Careful  thinking  and  planning  were  necessary. 
Each  country  should  work  out  its  own  strategy  though  it  should  be  good  to 
have  close  association  with  other  countries  and  develop  a  spirit  of  friendship 
and  solidarity. 

Mr  Nehru  told  the  African  visitors  that  while  liberation  might  not  be  very 
far,  the  problem  of  economic  development  was  a  much  more  difficult  proposition. 
The  agony  of  Africa  had  not  been  equalled  anywhere  and  the  world  owed  it  to 
African  people  to  help  them  in  their  economic  reconstruction  and  not  hinder 
them  in  any  way.  Mr  Nehru  said  that  India  would  offer  her  help  and  assistance 
to  Africa  in  whatever  way  possible. 
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Besides  Indian  leaders,  the  participants  in  the  seminar  included  Mr  Kenneth 
Kaunda  from  Northern  Rhodesia,  Mr  Nsilo  Swai,  Minister  for  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Tanganyika,  Mr  Abdel  Karim-el-Khatib,  Minister  for  African  Affairs, 
Royal  Moroccan  Government,  Mr  Thomas  R.  Kanza  from  the  Congo,  Mr 
Augustine  Sigwade  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  Mr  Wedgwood  Benn  of  the 
Committee  for  Liberation  of  Portuguese  Colonies,  London,  Mr  Joad  Cabral 
from  Goa  League,  London,  Mr  Marcelino  Dos  Santos  and  Mr  Adelino  Gwambe 
from  Mozambique  and  Mr  Alfredo  Pereira  of  Port  Guinea. 

The  burden  of  Mr  Nehru’s  speech  appeared  to  be  to  throw  friendly  hints 
to  the  African  visitors  as  to  the  desirable  lines  which  the  freedom  movement 
will  pursue.  He  strongly  deprecated  hatred  and  use  of  invective.  He  cited  India’s 
example  of  condemning  British  imperialism  without  uttering  a  word  which 
created  ill  will  against  the  British  people.  Friendly  and  fruitful  cooperation  between 
colonies  and  colonial  powers  he  would  welcome,  he  said. 

Mr  Nehru  gave  this  advice  to  a  seminar  convened  to  consider  problems  of 
Portuguese  colonies  although  he  himself  criticised  Portugal  as  the  worst  among 
the  colonial  powers.  While  he  commended  India’s  peaceful  approach,  he  left  it 
to  each  country  to  devise  its  own  method  of  action  having  regard  to  local 
conditions.  There  is  no  question  of  joint  struggle  against  Portugal,  he  added. 

The  Prime  Minister  made  it  clear  that  India  would  not  give  up  the  territory 
of  Goa.  “We  will  do  everything  to  bring  Goa  back  into  our  territory”  (adds 
UNI).  “From  the  practical  point  of  view  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  security 
we  cannot  tolerate  the  existence  of  a  foreign  base  in  our  territory.”  “It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  for  us.  It  is  dangerous  all  the  more  when  the  power  (Portugal) 
is  tied  up  with  other  powers  in  military  alliances,”  (adds  UNI). 

Explaining  why  India  avoided  taking  military  action  against  the  Government 
of  Goa,  Mr  Nehru  said  that  under  the  present  international  situation  any  such 
action  would  have  had  its  repercussions.  “It  may  have  resulted  in  weakening 
the  cause  of  peace  internationally  or  strengthen  it  as  the  case  may  be.” 

“Military  action  by  us  against  the  Portuguese  in  Goa  may  have  resulted  in 
a  spark  and  lead  to  fire  elsewhere  too.  In  the  wide  world,  we  talk  of  peace.  We 
criticise  the  steps  of  great  powers,  which  encourage  cold  war.  If  we  ourselves 
indulge  in  a  military  adventure  inspite  of  our  emotional  reaction  against  tension 
we  would  be  also  getting  into  cold  war.” 

Mr  Nehru  said  India  did  not  take  military  action  purely  for  moral  reasons 
and  not  out  of  fear  of  the  Portuguese  Government.  India  was  much  stronger 
than  the  Portuguese  in  Goa.  The  decision  to  approach  the  problem  peacefully 
was  based  on  practical  considerations,  he  said. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  India  was  not  thinking  of  solving  the  problem 
of  Goa  in  the  immediate  present  but  would  like  a  solution  rather  “for  food.” 
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Very  often  in  this  world,  if  a  particular  problem  was  solved  by  war,  that  raised 
other  problems  even  worse. 

“People  may  be  surprised  that  this  great  country  cannot  deal  with  a  small 
colonial  territory  on  the  west  coast  of  India.  But  at  no  time,  in  mind  and  in 
action,  did  we  renounce  the  possibility  of  military  action.  We  wanted  to  try 
other  methods.” 

Another  reason  given  by  Mr  Nehru  for  avoiding  armed  conflict  with  the 
Portuguese  was  that  India’s  hands  after  Independence  became  full  with 
economic  and  social  problems.  A  great  many  economic  and  revolutionary  social 
changes  were  taking  place  in  the  country.  India  was  more  preoccupied  with 
industrialisation  and  building  for  prosperity.  The  country  did  not  want  any  kind 
of  conflict  which  would  divert  the  minds  of  people  from  their  work.  “So  we 
thought  the  whole  issue  of  Goa  should  be  settled  peacefully.” 

Mr  Nehru  described  Goa  as  a  “small  bit  of  Portuguese  Colonialism”  and 
said  it  might  be  a  dot  on  the  map  of  India;  yet  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
country  against  its  existence.  During  the  struggle  for  independence,  the  fight 
by  Indians  was  concentrated  against  British  Imperialism.  They  thought  with 
the  departure  of  the  British,  the  French  and  Portuguese  territories  would 
automatically  become  part  of  the  country,  “ft  was  inconceivable  that  the  French 
and  the  Portuguese  would  stay.  But  they  did  stay  on.” 

Portugal’s  Attitude 

India  took  up  the  matter  with  the  French  and  the  Portuguese  soon  after 
independence.  The  French  at  least  agreed  to  talk  but  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
round  the  Portuguese  to  negotiate,  Mr  Nehru  said.  “We  talked  for  several  years 
and  ultimately  the  French  left  their  colonies  here  following  an  agreement.  Talks 
never  proceeded  as  far  as  Portuguese  colonies  were  concerned.  They  even 
refused  to  talk  to  us  on  this  issue,”  he  added. 

Mr  Nehru  said  that  India  even  opened  a  Mission  in  Goa  for  the  purpose  of 
talks  with  the  Portuguese  authorities.  But  the  Mission  found  no  one  to  talk  to 
them.  The  Portuguese  even  put  forth  the  plea  that  they  were  in  Goa  because  of 
a  papal  bull  issued  to  then  some  500  years  ago.  “This  bull  is  outmoded  in  this 
century,  however,”  Mr  Nehru  added. 

Gandhi’s  Leadership  in  Freedom  Struggle 

The  Prime  Minister  asked  the  delegates  to  the  seminar  to  consider  the 
attitude  of  India  towards  Goa  from  her  (India’s)  background  and  the  methods 
adopted  by  her  in  conducting  the  freedom  struggle  against  Britain.  He  said  the 
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country  fought  for  freedom  under  the  leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  who 
evolved  a  “scheme  of  action  based  on  non-violence  and  peace.” 

Even  he  himself  could  not  come  to  grips  with  this  ideology  at  that  time  but 
gradually  he  came  under  the  spell  of  Gandhiji’s  methods.  The  main  aim  of 
Gandhiji  was  not  merely  eliminating  British  Imperialism  but  to  build  up  Indian 
people  and  make  them  more  “powerful  and  fearless.” 

A  free  Government  of  India,  which  had  this  background  of  peace  and  non¬ 
violence,  was  repugnant  to  undertaking  any  military  action  for  the  solution  of  a 
problem.  “We  do  not  want  to  get  out  of  this  background,  a  background  which 
brought  our  people  closer.  Our  strength  derives  from  the  masses  and  not  arms. 
As  a  Government,  of  course,  we  have  arms.  But  we  abhor  armed  conflict. 
Therefore,  we  were  against  taking  military  action  against  the  Portuguese  in 
Goa.” 

Mr  Nehru  said  that  in  the  present  context  of  the  present  world  situation 
and  formation  of  military  alliances  such  as  NATO,  SEATO  and  Warsaw  Pact, 
India  was  reluctant  to  take  military  measures  against  the  Portuguese  Government 
in  Goa. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  Goa  had  now  become  part  of  the  larger  problem 
of  Portuguese  possessions  and  today  the  most  vital  struggle  against  Portuguese 
colonialism  was  taking  place  in  Angola. 

Situation  in  Angola 

The  story  of  Angola  had  been  one  of  extreme  tragedy  and  “all  of  us  in  Asia 
and  Africa  and  Europe  and  America  must  feel  great  sympathy  for  those  who 
are  fighting  for  their  freedom.” 

He  said  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  resentment  against  the  repressive 
methods  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  and  also  against  those  countries,  which 
had  helped  Portugal. 

“When  this  grim  tragedy  is  being  enacted  in  Angola  that  someone  should 
pat  Portugal  on  the  back  seems  to  us  very  odd  indeed,”  he  declared. 

Developments  in  Congo 
Foreign  Mercenaries  Must  Go 

Mr  Nehru  then  referred  to  recent  developments  in  the  Congo,  and  said  the 
presence  of  considerable  number  of  mercenaries  from  Europe,  from  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  was  hampering  and  obstructing  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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“The  problem  in  the  Congo  will  not  be  solved”,  he  declared,  “till  it  is  made 
impossible  for  the  mercenaries  to  go  there  from  other  countries  and  come 
in  the  way  of  United  Nations’  operations  or  prevent  the  legitimate 
Government  of  the  Congo  from  functioning. 

We  all  know  there  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  emotional  sympathy 
between  the  Portuguese  in  Angola,  the  South  African  Government  and 
Northern  Rhodesia.  We  think  the  emotional  sympathy  goes  much  beyond 
that.” 

Mr  Nehru  also  called  for  a  high-level  enquiry  into  the  causes  leading  to  the 
death  of  Mr  Hammarskjold,  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  in  a  plane 
accident.  He  said  it  was  “most  important”  that  doubts  concerning  the  accident 
should  be  removed.  In  this  connection,  he  referred  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  appointment  of  a  high-level  enquiry  committee. 

Declaring  that  the  continent  of  Africa  was  “seething  with  discontent,  anger 
and  hope,  and  the  agony  which  has  not  been  equalled  anywhere,  Mr  Nehru 
said  the  whole  world  should  help  the  African  people  in  their  struggle  for  freedom 
and  to  lift  themselves  up  from  the  morass  in  which  they  have  lived  for  centuries. 
He  offered  India’s  fullest  support  and  help  in  every  possible  way. 

The  Prime  Minister  made  it  clear  that  the  Government  as  such  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  organisation  of  the  seminar  but  welcomed  it  and  assured  official 
help  in  making  the  seminar  a  success.  He  said  one  of  the  virtues  of  organising 
such  a  meeting  was  that  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  establish  personal  contacts 
with  the  African  leaders. 


Dangers  of  Colonialism 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  the  ills  of 
the  world  and  the  dangers  of  war  came  from  the  continuation  of  colonialism. 
There  were  other  reasons  such  as  the  consequences  of  the  last  war,  which 
were  still  persisting.  But,  he  said,  the  fact  of  the  continuation  of  colonialism 
was  undoubtedly  a  cause  of  “deep  unrest”  with  possible  consequences  of 
bringing  the  war  nearer.  Therefore,  even  from  the  world  point  of  view  it  was 
of  utmost  importance  that  the  “system  of  colonialism  should  be  wound  up 
completely,  leaving  no  trace  except  the  memory  behind.”361 


361.  See  also  the  police  report,  item  138. 
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138.  In  New  Delhi:  Police  Report  on  Nehru’s  Speech362 

Inaugurating  the  Seminar  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  was  glad  to  be  privileged 
to  do  so.  He  spoke  about  how  the  cold  war  had  indirectly  involved  the  whole 
world  and  put  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  freedom  forces.  He  stressed  that 
Portuguese  colonialism  was  not  an  isolated  problem  and  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  such  but  in  the  context  with  other  implications  of  the  cold  war  including 
military  alliances  like  NATO.  He  hoped  the  Seminar  would  devise  ways  and 
means  for  early  eradication  of  Portuguese  colonialism.  He  explained  in  detail 
the  Government  of  India’s  policy  vis-a-vis  Goa,  and  how  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  after  Indian  Independence,  the  Government  of  India  had  tried  its  best  to 
open  talks.  “We  were  to  a  large  extent  successful  with  the  French,  but  despite 
opening  a  legation  in  Lisbon,  no  ground  could  be  covered  with  the  Portuguese.” 

Stating  that  “it  was  with  certain  repugnance  that  we  think  of  armed  action”, 
the  Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  efficacy  of  the  non-violent  and  peaceful 
scheme  evolved  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  solve  problems  in  the  context  of  special 
circumstances  prevalent  in  India.  “We  all  come  under  the  spell  of  that  scheme” 
and  although  today  we  face  different  problems  in  different  contexts,  we  do  not 
like  to  get  out  of  these  teachings,”  he  added.  He  explained  how  Goa  was  a 
danger  to  India — as  a  foreign  base.  He  however  emphatically  maintained  that  if 
armed  force  were  required  to  be  used  for  the  solution  of  the  Goa  problem,  it 
would  certainly  be  used. 

He  denounced  the  role  South  Africa  and  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  was 
[were]  playing  in  Africa.  He  condemned  the  genocide  in  Angola,  expressed  his 
fullest  sympathy  to  the  oppressed  peoples  of  these  countries,  and  offered  them 
all  possible  help  in  the  efforts.363 


362.  Report,  20  October  1961,  on  speech  to  a  seminar  on  “The  Problems  of  Portuguese 
Colonies”,  20-22  October  in  New  Delhi,  and  23  October  in  Bombay.  The  seminar  was 
organised  by  Balvantray  G  Mehta,  the  President  of  the  Indian  Council  for  Africa,  and 
Nehru  inaugurated  it  in  New  Delhi  at  Vigyan  Bhavan  at  5.30  pm.  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Police,  Special  Branch  ( 1 )  CID,  Bombay,  File  No.  3012/62/POR,  S.  No. 
318. 

363.  See  also  the  report  in  The  Hindu ,  item  137. 
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139.  In  Bombay:  Public  Meeting364 

wtsft?  wit, 

3FTT  SIFT  ^  ?fT  3I^jft  i?  'IK  (s?^  |  cpjff%  i|  ^iedl 

fgp  iFrft  *tft  sn#  ^  aftr  w  #  i  %  ^r  I  ^  fMt 

6tR  3lil4l  *T  ^<xl|  q)^|i  3IFIcFt  <s|gd  TRT  ?FF>  ?I  TfRS,  «l^d  ddd  3HWT  ^  I  'jR 
Tisrt^i^3n?iT|#^if^iFr^,  for  3  ^t  wit  ^  I  ^rt  f^i^  ?FRft  I  aftr 
^Tmt  Ft#  1 1  #  3r  *f  wr  ^  ct^n  f  i 

[Translation  begins: 

Sisters  and  Brothers, 

With  your  permission  I  shall  first  speak  in  English  and  then  in  Hindi.  I  want  our 
guests  to  understand  what  I  have  to  say.  That  does  not  mean  that  I  shall  speak 
till  nightfall  and  take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time.  Whenever  I  come  to  Bombay, 
ideas  come  crowding  into  my  mind  and  I  feel  the  urge  to  share  them  with  you. 
So  I  shall  begin  in  English. 


Translation  ends] 


[Nehru  continues  in  English] 

Leaders  of  African  Nations,  and  Friends  and  Comrades, 

We  meet  here  on  a  unique  occasion.  You  and  I  have  met  here  in  these  Chowpatty 
sands  many  a  time  and  had  great  gatherings  here;  but  today  it  is  a  unique 
occasion,  as  you  will  no  doubt  feel,  and  it  is  made  unique  both  by  the  subject 
that  we  are  discussing,  and  by  the  presence  of  these  famous  leaders  of  African 
nations.  And  so  this  meeting,  this  gathering  is  something  more  than  a  public 
meeting  to  be  addressed  by  us.  It  is  a  symbol  and  a  portent;  it  is  a  promise  for 
the  future,  and  it  is  many  other  things.  It  is  a  coming  closer  together  of  us  in 
India,  our  people  in  India,  with  the  peoples  of  Africa.  We  have  been  close  in  the 
past,  and  we  have  taken,  in  the  last  decade  or  more,  intimate  interest  in  the 
movement  for  freedom  in  Africa.  So,  in  some  measure,  we  have  tried  to  help 


364.  Speech,  23  October  1961,  at  Chowpatty  Sands,  Girgaum,  at  a  meeting  organised  by  the 
Indian  Council  for  Africa,  on  the  last  day  of  the  seminar  on  the  problems  of  Portuguese 
colonies.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  7517,  7518,  NM  No.  1508,  1509. 

There  was  an  audience  of  about  50,000  according  to  the  police  report.  See  item  140. 
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them  in  our  own  way  in  the  councils  of  the  world  and  in  other  ways  also.  So 
there  is  nothing  new  in  what  we  are  doing  today,  only  it  is  well  that  at  this 
particular  moment  we  meet  and  get  a  feel  of  that  coming  together,  and  promise 
ourselves  and  others  that  we  stand  together  in  solidarity  and  in  affection  in  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

The  cause  of  freedom  I  say.  Freedom  has  many  faces,  political  freedom, 
social  freedom,  economic  freedom,  and  each  country  that  talks  of  freedom 
has  to  face  all  these  problems.  Maybe  to  begin  with,  it  is  inevitable  that  political 
freedom  should  come  first  as  it  did  in  our  case,  but  even  as  we  fought  for 
political  freedom  in  India,  our  minds  looked  out  into  the  future  and  thought  of 
social  and  economic  freedom  in  advance.  And  that  struggle  for  us  is  not  over 
because  this  process  of  raising  this  whole  population  and  a  vast  population  to 
higher  levels  is  a  difficult  process  requiring  more  effort,  more  sacrifice,  more 
unity  and  combined  effort,  than  even  a  struggle  for  political  freedom.  But,  so 
far  as  the  countries  of  Africa  are  concerned,  those  that  are  struggling  for  freedom 
today  have  their  hands  full  with  that;  but  they  will  have  to  face  the  other 
problems  also,  as  those  countries  in  Africa  who  have  already  achieved  their 
freedom  have  to  face  these  other  social  and  economic  problems. 

Mr  Kaunda  said  something  to  you  about  the  agony  of  Africa  of  not  today 
but  for  centuries.  I  entirely,  not  only  agree  with  him  intellectually,  but  I  have 
long  felt  emotionally  this  agony  of  Africa.  Because,  as  I  have  often  said,  there 
are  few  instances  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  are  so  bad  for  a  people  as 
this  long  agony  of  the  African  people.  But  today  the  dominant  fact  is  that 
something  has  happened  in  Africa  and  is  happening  and  will  continue  to  happen. 
Something  which  you  cannot  easily  measure  or  describe,  but  that  you  can 
think  and  feel,  that  is,  that  the  people  of  Africa  are  not  only  wide  awake,  but 
they  have  thrown  out  a  challenge,  not  only  to  the  colonial  rulers  but  to  the 
world,  that  they  have  had  enough  of  this  long  agony  and  they  are  going  to 
become  free. 

We  meet  here  today  and  this  Seminar  met  to  consider  this  question  of 
Portuguese  colonies.  We  are  of  course  greatly  interested  in  this  question.  We 
are  interested  because  Portugal  today  is,  oddly  enough,  the  biggest  colonial  and 
imperialist  power  in  the  world,  that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  extent  of 
the  colonies  under  her,  not  otherwise.  We  are  interested  because  Portugal  has 
continued  to  hold  on  to  the  small  territory  of  India  called  Goa.  We  are  all 
interested  in  that. 

So,  while  we  are  interested  in  this  question  of  Portuguese  colonies  and 
imperialism,  and  while  this  Seminar  met  for  that  purpose,  you  and  I  and  all  of 
us  I  am  sure,  the  members  of  the  Seminar,  had  in  view  something  larger  and 
bigger.  That  was  not  only  Portuguese  colonialism,  but  all  the  remaining  colonies 
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in  Africa.  We  had  in  view  this  tremendous  historical  struggle  for  freedom  that 
is  going  on  in  Africa.  And  if  I  may  go  a  step  further,  we  had  in  view  not  only 
Africa,  big  as  it  is,  but  the  entire  world.  For  we  live  in  revolutionary  times 
when  this  passion  for  freedom  spread,  when  this  challenge  to  this  imperialist 
and  colonial  power  is  made  everywhere  and  has  been  met  in  some  degrees  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

India  used  to  be  described  in  the  old  days  as  a  classic  land  of  colonialism, 
of  modem  colonialism.  There  were  of  course  colonies  and  empires  before  too, 
but  I  am  rather  talking  of  the  industrial  age.  In  the  industrial  age  the  possession 
of  India  gave  to  the  various  foreign  powers  tremendous  advantages  and  it  led 
to,  incidentally  almost,  to  the  suppression  of  the  other  countries.  It  used  to  be 
said  by  the  British  that  they  had  to  keep  the  route  to  India  safe,  safe  for  them. 
And  therefore  Egypt  had  to  suffer,  and  therefore  the  Western  Asian  countries 
had  to  suffer,  because  the  route  to  India  had  to  be  safe  for  them  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Suez  Canal,  so  also  other  countries  which  came  to 
India,  the  French,  the  Portuguese,  specially,  began  largely  their  colonial  career 
here.  I  believe,  I  am  not  dead  sure  about  my  dates,  but  I  believe  that  Goa 
represents  the  beginnings  of  the  Portuguese  Empire.  I  hope  and  expect  that  it 
will  be  the  end  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  also.  [Applause]  It  is  a  long  time  ago 
that  the  Portuguese  came  to  Goa;  it  was  after  that  I  think  that  they  spread  to 
Africa.  And  Goa  has  therefore  a  peculiar  importance  not  only  to  us,  but  in  the 
context  of  all  Portuguese  colonies. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  Goa,  but  before  that  I  would  like 
you  to  look  at  the  picture  of  Africa.  We  have  had  in  Northern  Africa  several 
countries  that  have  been  long  under  colonial  domination  and  have  become  free. 
The  representative  of  one  of  them,  Morocco,  spoke  to  you  a  little  while  ago. 
But  remember  that  in  the  north  of  Africa,  there  is  Algeria  also,  a  country  which 
has  gone  through  amazing,  unbelievable  sufferings  and  sacrifices  in  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years  in  the  cause  of  freeing  itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  independent  and  free,  but  the  pity  of  it  is  that  these  sacrifices  and 
tremendous  sufferings  continue. 

Then  come  down  a  little  south,  and  you  see  other  countries,  some  of  the 
French  colonies,  recently  freed  or  partly  freed  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  we 
come  to  the  Congo.  In  the  last  year  or  more  the  Congo  has  afforded  us  a  very 
peculiar  and  a  very  disturbing  picture.  The  country  has  become  free  and  yet  is 
pursued  in  many  ways  in  terror.  Its  freedom  is  prevented  from  functioning. 
And  the  result  is  that  during  this  last  year  or  more,  even  in  spite  of  the  intervention 
of  the  United  Nations,  Congo  is  facing  enormous  difficulties. 

May  I  add  here  what  I  think  one  Mr  Wedgewood  Benn  has  said  about  the 
United  Nations.  Many  people  have  criticised  the  United  Nations,  and  sometimes 
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I  have  criticised  its  activities  also.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  United  Nations  is  an 
essential  thing  in  the  world  today  and  without  it  the  world  will  go  bankrupt,  in 
that  respect  in  any  way.  The  United  Nations  intervened  in  the  Congo  and,  as 
you  know,  we  in  India  felt  that  we  ought  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations 
in  this  great  task.  Even  now  we  have  a  substantial  number  of  our  soldiers 
there,  who  are  no  longer  our  soldiers;  there  they  are  United  Nation’s  soldiers, 
remember  that.  We  do  not  order  them  about.  We  lent  them  to  the  United  Nations 
and  they  are  functioning  as  the  army  of  the  United  Nations. 

Now  an  odd  thing  to  be  seen  there  that  not  only  are  the  United  Nations 
trying  to  help  the  Congolese  to  build  up  an  independent  and  united  nation,  but 
on  the  other  side  all  kinds  of  people  from  Europe,  European  countries,  or 
Europeans  in  Africa  coming  there  and  functioning  as  mercenary  troops  and 
fighting  the  United  Nations,  fighting  this  world  organisation.  Therefore,  quite 
rightly,  the  United  Nations  decided  long  ago,  a  year  ago,  that  one  of  their  first 
tasks  was  to  remove  these  mercenaries,  European  mercenaries,  from  the  Congo. 
They  decided  that.  But  unhappily  they  have  not  been  able  to  give  effect  to  this. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  as  to  how  these  people  have  got  there,  who  has  helped 
them  to  get  there.  I  fear  if  you  examine  this  matter  thoroughly  and  closely,  you 
will  find  that  several  countries  of  Europe  are  the  guilty  party,  apart  from  some 
countries  in  Africa,  the  non-independent  countries  in  Africa,  so  far  as  African 
countries  are  concerned.  It  has  been  a  shameful  thing,  this  episode  in  the  Congo, 
how  people  have  been  incited  to  wage  war  against  the  United  Nations,  that  is, 
the  conscience  of  the  world  community.  You  will  see  how  even  when  some 
apparently  generous  action  is  taken,  still  the  old  habits  of  colonialism  persists 
in  indirect  and  secret  ways.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  Congo  is  a  rich  prize 
and  the  richest  part  of  it  is  the  Katanga  Province.  Therefore  Katanga  is  prevented 
from  uniting  with  the  Congo  fully,  and  is  full  of  white  mercenaries,  mercenaries 
from  Belgium,  mercenaries  from  France.  People  who  have  been  kicked  out  of 
France  go  there  to  find  shelter,  mercenaries  from  South  Africa,  from  Rhodesia, 
and  may  be  other  places.  I  do  not  particularly  blame  the  countries  where  they 
come  from,  except  France.  But  this  fact  is  strange  that  these  mercenaries 
come  and  challenge  the  might  of  the  United  Nations.  They  could  not  come 
there  if  their  countries  did  not  connive  at  it  to  some  extent.  Sometimes  I  believe 
it  is  not  a  question  of  connivance  but  that  they  have  been  deliberately  sent 
there,  something  more  than  connivance. 

Recently  we  had  trouble  in  Katanga,  it  still  is  continuing.  And  the  attitude 
of  the  Rhodesian  Government  there  in  regard  to  this  was  astonishing.  Not  only 
the  open  declaration  of  sympathy  to  this  rebellious  Katanga  Government  but,  I 
believe,  assistance  in  various  ways.  In  the  midst  of  that  the  Rhodesian 
Government,  whether  openly  or  behind  the  scenes,  was  raising  itself  against 
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the  United  Nations  itself.  Now  the  Rhodesian  Government  is  not  supposed  to 
be  independent.  It  is  in  regard  to  its  foreign  policy  supposed  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And  it  is  a  matter  for  the  United  Kingdom  to 
consider  how  a  part  of  the  territory  which  is  under  their  control  can  function  in 
this  way  openly,  or  covertly,  or  both,  against  the  United  Nations. 

Now  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  in  the  past  decade  or 
more  broadly  followed  a  liberal  policy  in  regard  to  its  colonies.  And  many 
countries  which  were  part  of  the  British  Empire  are  independent  today.  Many 
countries  in  Africa  are  on  the  verge  of  independence,  like  Tanganyika,  Uganda, 
and  I  hope  Kenya,  though  that  matter  is  not  yet  proclaimed.  So  I  want  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  what  it  has  done  in  Africa  and  elsewhere.  But 
at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  point  out  that  its  policy  in  regard  to  Congo  has  not 
been  so  encouraging  or  to  be  praised.  What  is  it  due  to?  What  reasons  lie 
behind  it?  I  do  not  know.  But  we  have  seen  in  the  last  many  months,  a  year  or 
more,  how  it  has  dragged  its  feet  whenever  the  Congo  question  came  up  in  the 
United  Nations,  Belgium  was  a  guilty  party  and  all  these  white  mercenaries 
who  go  there.  And  there  is  Rhodesia,  which  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  British 
command,  under  the  control  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  How  is  Rhodesia 
allowed  to  function  in  this  way:  indirect  challenge  to  the  United  Nations?  This 
is  a  matter  to  be  considered  because  this  question  of  the  Congo  is  important  in 
itself;  but  it  has  become  also  a  test  for  the  people  of  Africa  and  the  people  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  every  Asian  too.  What  happens  to  it?  Whether  this 
newly  found  freedom  there  is  permitted  to  be  snuffed  out  or  obstructed  and  if 
so  why  should  not  those  who  obstruct  be  met  and  driven  away  and  punished. 
When  Lumumba  was  killed,  brutally  killed,  we  still  await  an  enquiry  into  that 
killing.  I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  it,  but  I  do  know  that  there  was 
foul  play  about  it,  and  if  there  is  foul  play  in  such  a  matter,  why  is  it  not 
enquired  into,  as  I  think  the  United  Nations  asked  for?  But  people  are  asleep. 
They  do  nothing;  they  say  nothing  about  it,  these  great  powers.  One  almost 
suspects  that  they  functioned  against  Lumumba,  they  allowed  Lumumba  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 

Then  take  the  case  of  Portugal,  which  we  are  particularly  discussing. 
Portugal  is  in  alliance  with  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Powers  and  it  has  gained  great 
privileges  because  of  them,  arms  too,  moral  support.  And  Portugal  has  been 
getting  that,  not  only  when  she  behaved  badly  and  brutally  in  Goa  during  all 
these  years,  but  in  Africa  now.  Terrible  things  are  happening  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique.  What  during  that  were  the  great  Atlantic  Powers  doing;  standing 
up  for  freedom,  for  the  free  nations  and  freedom  of  the  world;  what  have  they 
got  to  say  about  it,  what  Portugal  is  doing?  Freedom  does  not  mean  their  own 
particular  freedom,  which  they  are  interested  to  defend.  That  is  right  and  they 
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have  every  right  too.  But  if  they  stand  for  world  freedom,  well,  they  have  to 
show  how  they  function  elsewhere  and  today  they  have  to  show  how  they 
function  in  regard  to  Portugal,  which  is  a  country  which,  even  as  a  metropolitan 
country,  is  a  country  as  far  removed  from  freedom  as  any  country  can  be. 
They  are  patted  on  the  back  and  helped  in  some  ways.  I  wonder  if  they  have 
realised,  how  their  reputation  suffered  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  people  because 
of  this  treatment  of  Portugal  and  support  and  encouragement  of  Portugal,  and 
more  especially  now  when  all  these  facts  come  out,  about  this  massacre  in 
Angola  etc.  It  is  said,  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  true,  and  might  well  be 
true,  that  the  South  African  Union  Government,  Portugal  and  Rhodesia  or  Central 
African  Federation,  I  do  not  know,  come  closer  and  closer  together,  to  defend 
their  nefarious  interests.  Because  they  are  all  birds  of  the  same  feather,  practically, 
and  that  is  why  they  have  come  together.  And  so  far  as  you  and  I,  the  people  of 
Africa,  are  concerned,  they  may  differ  here  and  there  but  in  such  matters  they 
are  all  one.  The  question  is  how  the  old  colonial  power,  how  they  treat  this 
business.  Do  they  support  even  in  the  slightest  faintest  degree  Portugal  in  a 
conflict  of  this  kind,  and  do  they  support  the  racial  policies  in  South  Africa,  or 
the  racial  and  other  policies  of  the  Central  African  Federation?  These  are  major 
questions  for  you  to  consider. 

Now  to  come  to  Goa,  you  know  broadly  the  policies  we  have  followed  in 
regard  to  Goa.  We  have  deliberately,  consciously,  tried  to  follow  a  policy,  a 
peaceful  policy,  hoping  that  we  shall  free  Goa  from  this  long  Portuguese  rule 
through  peaceful  methods.  Many  of  our  friends  have  criticised  us  and  many  of 
them  have  grown  complacent,  and  I  do  not  blame  them.  Nevertheless  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  repent  for  a  single  instance  the  policies  we  have  followed. 
I  think  it  is  inevitable  for  us  to  follow  that  policy.  I  confess  we  were  mistaken 
somewhat  in  our  judgment  of  the  reaction  of  that  policy  on  Portugal.  That  is 
true.  But  we  have  been  trained  and  conditioned  in  that  way.  It  was  not  possible 
for  us  to  start  military  operations  and  the  like.  Possibly  it  might  have  been  done 
right  at  the  beginning,  in  the  first  flush  of  the  change  in  India;  but  it  was  very 
difficult  for  us  to  do  that  in  a  cold  blooded  way.  So  we  tried  many  methods  and 
all  that,  and  I  confess  that  we  have  failed  in  solving  the  Goan  problem  in  spite 
of  our  various  efforts  during  the  last  dozen  years  or  so.  Yet  I  say  that  the  policy 
we  pursued  through  all  these  years  was  a  right  policy,  broadly  speaking.  It 
showed,  it  fitted  in  with,  our  world  policy;  it  showed  how  much  value  and 
importance  we  attach  to  peaceful  methods,  that  even  in  a  case  which  was 
irritating  to  us,  annoying  to  us,  harmful  to  us,  even  so  we  restrained  ourselves, 
we  gave  a  demonstration  to  the  world  which  was  good  for  India,  India’s  name 
and  India’s  future.  That  is  so.  You  will  remember,  now  why  we  are  keen  on 
having  change  in  Goa.  Well,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  I  need  not  tell  you. 
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Obviously  Goa  is  a  part  of  India;  and  I  say,  so  long  as  Goa  or  any  littoral  corner 
of  India  is  under  foreign  control,  India  as  a  whole  is  not  free.  [Applause]  India 
may  be  a  great  country,  even  may  have  a  free  republic,  but  if  any  part  of  India 
like  Goa  or  Diu  or  Daman  or  any  other  place — previously  Pondicherry — was 
not,  then  even  the  political  freedom  of  India  is  not  complete.  That  is  so.  And  of 
course  the  people  who  live  in  India  are  as  Indian;  they  may  be  in  law  Portuguese 
nationals  or  not.  They  are  Indian,  barring  a  handful,  they  are  Indian  in  language, 
in  habit,  in  everything. 

In  religion  a  number  of  them  are  Christians,  so  are  millions  and  millions  of 
Indians,  Roman  Catholics.  And  you  will  notice  even  there  that  they  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Roman  Catholics  Christians  are  respected  citizens  of  India.  There 
are,  I  believe,  I  forget  how  many,  but  millions,  there  are  millions  and  millions 
of  Christians  in  India.  But  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  through  all  these  400  or 
more  years  of  Portuguese  Rule  in  Goa,  I  do  not  believe  anyone  has  attained  the 
rank  of  a  Bishop,  much  less  of  a  Patriarch.  They  are  always  Portuguese.  They 
have  not  succeeded  in  trusting  anybody  or  training  anybody  to  be  Bishops  or 
Patriarchs  there  during  all  these  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years.  We  have 
Goan  Bishops,  but  not  there.  In  India  we  have  Goan  Bishops,  we  have  a  Cardinal 
in  Bombay,365  [Applause]  not  in  Goa,  who  also,  I  believe,  originally  comes 
from  Goa.  So  you  see  the  difference  in  the  Goans  here,  what  openings  they 
get.  But  basically  in  this  dangerous  world  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  tolerate  any 
foreign  foothold  in  India,  for  our  safety,  for  our  security  of  the  nation.  And 
more  so,  I  say  more  so,  if  that  country  that  holds  the  foothold  is  allied  to  other 
countries  and  might  hand  it  over  to  other  countries.  We  cannot  tolerate  this.  All 
this  is  very  well,  it  does  not  require  my  convincing  you  or  people  at  the  platform, 
but  the  question  does  arise  as  to  what  we  are  to  do  about  it.  Essentially  we  have 
thought  in  the  past  that  it  was  basically  a  problem  for  the  Goans  themselves, 
who  we  could  assist  in  many  ways,  but  it  was  their  problem.  Goans  in  Goa, 
Goans  in  Bombay  and  there  are  hundred  thousand  or  more  Goans  in  Bombay. 
And  if  you  would  permit  me  to  say  so,  the  Goans  in  Bombay  have  not  functioned 
in  this  matter  with  exceeding  brilliance.  [Laughter]  They  quarrel  with  each 
other,  there  are  numerous  parties,  numerous  clubs,  all  that,  quarrelling  with 
each  other,  no  doubt  with  the  best  of  sentiments,  [laughter]  but  now,  therefore, 
they  have  not  really  done  well.  They  ought  to,  there  is  still  time  to  do  something 
about  it. 

But  what  about  the  Government  of  India.  Now,  I  should  say  and  I  have 
said  only  recently  that  we  do  not  rule  out  any  method,  military  and  like  methods, 
in  regard  to  achieving  the  freedom  of  Goa.  [Applause]  I  have  said  that  and  I 

365.  Valerian  Cardinal  Gracias,  Archbishop  of  Bombay. 
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repeat  that.  Mind  you,  in  saying  that  do  not  imagine  that  I  give  up  my  basic 
conviction  as  to  the  value  of  peaceful  methods.  I  don’t!  But  conditions  arise 
and  may  have  arisen  in  Goa  today.  From  all  the  accounts  I  have,  Goa  is 
becoming,  especially  in  recent  months — apart  from  that  it  has  always  been  a 
city  where  there  is  no  political  or  any  life,  there  is  no  permission,  you  cannot 
meet  together,  you  cannot  hold  a  meeting,  you  cannot  hold  even  a  religious 
meeting  without  permission,  all  that,  that  is  so,  but  more  specially  in  the  last 
few  months — maybe  because  the  Portuguese  authourities’  nerves  are  giving 
way,  whatever  the  case  may  be,  they  have  been  behaving  in  a  peculiarly  bad 
way.  Instances  have  reached  me  of  horrible  tortures  being  applied  to  people 
they  have  in  prison  and  this  is  continuing.  Now  this  kind  of  thing  cannot  be 
tolerated.  And  we  shall  certainly  have  to  consider  what  other  steps  we  can 
take,  and  we  will  take  them  when  we  have  decided  upon  them.  [Applause] 
Now  I  won’t  go  into  that  more  in  detail,  I  just  wanted  to,  because  there  is  an 
amount  of  confusion  in  people’s  minds.  I  cannot  obviously  tell  you  as  to  when 
and  what  our  Government  can  and  will  do.  It  is  a  matter  of  careful  consideration 
and  we  will  pursue  the  past  and  peaceful  methods  as  long  as  we  can;  but  we 
have,  as  I  said,  we  have  been  forced  by  circumstances,  world  considerations — 
what  the  Portuguese  are  doing  in  Goa,  what  the  Portuguese  are  doing  in  Angola 
and  elsewhere — we  have  been  forced  to  give  fresh  consideration  from  every 
aspect  to  this  problem.  And  it  is  this  that  has  led  us  to  decide  that  if  there  is  no 
other  way  out,  and  this  torture  and  other  things  continue  in  Goa  and  in  Angola, 
we  shall  have  to  adopt  other  methods.  [Applause] 

Now,  as  I  have  talked  about  Goa,  I  might  say  one  other  thing.  What  about 
the  future  of  Goa  when  it  is  freed  from  Portuguese  dominion?  Of  course,  it 
comes  to  India,  but  how?  Now  we  recognise,  as  we  recognise  in  the  case  of 
Pondicherry,  that  after  some  hundreds  of  years  a  certain  individuality  arises — 
oh,  you  are  all  individuals  in  different  parts  of  India — but  Goa  has,  even  if  you 
like,  because  of  the  Portuguese  connection,  developed  certain  traits,  the 
Portuguese  language  to  some  extent,  not  much,  but  to  some  extent,  and  we  do 
not  want  Goa,  and  we  do  not  intend  putting  Goa,  just  as  a  part  of  a  district  of 
India.  That  is,  Goa  we  intend  to  leave  as  an  entity,  as  an  entity  under  Central 
Government’s  direction,  and  of  course,  with  the  normal  freedom  which  every 
individual  Indian  has.  They  will  govern  themselves  and  all  that;  that  is,  we 
think  it  is  right  for  Goa  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  entity,  [applause]  as  we  may, 
and  preserve  whatever  its  cultural  traits  are — language,  religion,  etc.  of  course. 
And  whatever  changes  are  to  be  brought  about  in  Goa  will  be  by  the  consent 
and  desire  of  the  people  of  Goa  there.  And  you  can  see  what  we  are  doing  in 
Pondicherry.  Pondicherry  is  also  a  small  area,  which  was  under  the  French 
and  came  to  us  by  a  peaceful  agreement  with  the  French.  The  French  were 
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wiser  than  the  Portuguese.  And  we  are  treating  Pondicherry  as  a  separate  unit. 
We  are  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  the  development  of  Pondicherry.  We 
are  treating  it  as  a  centre  of  the  French  language  too  because  French  language 
is  a  great  language.  We  want,  we  welcome  any  foreigner  in  India,  and  their 
institutions  and  others  are  all  being  cherished.  So  also  with  Goa,  when  it  comes. 
And  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  too  long  before  it  comes.  [Applause] 

Now  I  have  spoken  longer  in  English  than  I  had  intended.  But  before  I 
finish  I  shall  say  something  which  is  very  relevant  I  think  though  not  connected 
with  Portuguese  colonies.  That  is,  about  this  recent  resumption  of  nuclear 
tests.  I  have  been  greatly  pained  by  this.  It  has  shocked  me.  The  Russians 
started  this  resumption,  the  Americans  followed  it,  and  now  the  Soviet 
Government  has  declared  that  they  propose  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
apparently  before  the  end  of  this  month,  to  have  a  test  with  a  50  megaton 
bomb.  It  is  something  terrible  to  contemplate.  Now  I  am  not  interested  in 
arguments  for  and  against;  I  know  that  the  atomic  bomb  is  an  evil  thing,  I 
know.  I  feel,  I  am  convinced  that  these  tests,  nuclear  tests  are  evil,  and  nobody 
should  go  in  for  them  and  we  have  always  said  that  on  behalf  of  India.  I  said  it 
is  not  an  impossible  thing  for  us,  it  is  indeed  quite  realisable  for  us,  for  our 
scientists  sitting  here  in  Trombay  to  produce  a  bomb,  not  suddenly,  but  in  a 
year  or  two  they  may  do  so.  But  we  have  banned,  we  said  we  would  not  have 
it,  we  do  not  want  to  direct  their  energies  to  that  end.  We  are  fairly  developed 
in  atomic  energy  and  we  hope  to  have  power  stations  and  the  like,  that  is,  using 
it  for  peaceful  purposes  and  not  bombs. 

Anyhow  I  am  much  disturbed.  For  two  or  three  years  we  waited  for  these 
parleys  between  the  great  powers  for  some  kind  of  a  treaty  or  arrangements 
for  the  banning  of  nuclear  tests.  And  meanwhile,  for  these  two  or  three  years, 
there  were  no  tests.  Suddenly  they  started  again;  if  one  country  starts,  the 
other  follows,  fearful  that  the  first  one  would  get  a  lead.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  if  this  kind  of  thing  goes  on,  all  our  talk  of  disarmament  etc.  really  has  no 
meaning  and  the  tensions  in  the  world  will  become  worse  and  worse.  I  would 
earnestly —  it  is  not  for  me  to  command  anybody — but  I  would  earnestly  appeal 
to  the  powers  concerned,  that  is,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  as  well 
as  others,  United  Kingdom  and  France,  the  other  powers,  to  agree  to  put  an 
end  to  this.  At  least  to  agree  not  to  have  any  more  tests  while  they  devote  some 
time  to  come  to  a  treaty.  Because  it  is  not  good  enough  just  not  to  have  tests 
for  the  time  being,  there  must  be  a  treaty,  but  we  cannot  wait  for  a  treaty  when 
all  this  is  happening  from  day  to  day.  There  must  be  at  least  a  moratorium  or 
something  to  stop  this  while  they  discuss  the  treaty  and  sign  it.  And  I  would 
more  particularly  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  raised  this  spectre  of  a 
50  megaton  bomb.  I  would  beg  of  them  to  refrain  from  this,  it  is  not  fitting  for 
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a  great  country  even  for  its  own  advantage,  if  you  like,  to  indulge  in  this  kind 
of  exhibition  or  tests  or  experiments,  which  actually  does  harm,  vitiates  the 
atmosphere  and  which  makes  it  more  evil  and  which  sets  an  example  to  others. 
Now  I  shall  say  something  in  Hindi.  It  is  very  late,  I  am  sorry.  [Applause] 

[Speech  in  English  ends] 
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•STRTT^t  3#  TTFlf  Ft  7#  #  7377  333  *#  3773  F37  #71#  #  I  3#7  7373  73F  I  %  F37# 
377371#  3#  3flf  33  3m  #  313#377  33  #T  3#7  #§#  33  §377  37  I 

#  #  313#377  3?  773777  3773#  m  ##37  #  3#  f  I  73757  #7  3F7  3715713  #  3#  t 
3F31377#t3fr73?7#f3#7  33333  #3t  #  37#  I,  ##  377#  I  3TFT  F37#  #3 
3#  §f  I  ##73  773#  7333  FI33  F77  333  3#|#57,  3T  377#t#t57  I  g#7757  3#  3FT 
1 1 71777377  37#577  #7  #31*#  3i,  3#  #7  37F7  3T3T I  #7  31#  3173#  #t  3#  I  3#T 
#77  #  731F7  7737  F#  33J3 1  5#nT3T  %  3773#  3777F  3#  #737  I,  33#  *7f§3757  #  3F7 
I,  #7  3  3777F  3#  33  7737777 1 3##7  33  337  3?t3  33  33  ##  I  3775773  #3,  377 

#  #7,  33  33#  #3  337  3373T 1 1  F#t  f#3  #  ^f3I#  371##  33  773T57 I  #33 
33  #7  #33  F7##7  ##  33F  I,  3#  §77#  33F  |  #^#3  3#  I  7#  ##  ##  37F7 
#7  #4  #33  4  337  #^#3  |c^33  33  53333  #7#  #  3fl7  §73#  #  I 

##  #  3#  #  #3  3#  t  F#t  3#  #7  §73#  #,  3#  3F3  #  F3  7733#  37, 
[recording  indistinct]  F377T7  F3,  313  33T  3#,  ##73  F377T7  #  #7  F3  373#,  733# 
3773#  #  357#  #  pn%§7  #  3733T  #7  ##  I,  3733T  #33  ##  I  #7  #7777  *1*7  #>H 
I  F3  7377#  373#  333  $  I  #  737#  |  333  3#7F  #  #  #3  F#  I  ##3  373  733 
#3  37  #T  377#,  33T  F3  3#,  33T  3  3#,  733  4  #377  37T3T  #73 1  ##3  75773  F373 
3#  t  #  F3T#  7J#  TIFiyjfd  t,  F33#  t  #7  ?33  %,  F33  t  3§7T  37^FI7T  #  ##73 
3737  3#  F3  333  #  Ft?#  333373  ##  #  5#3T  #  f#T  73373737 1,  F3lt  #3 1, 
5#37  #  f#3 1 1  ?77f#tr  #  33T  337  73T3  37F#33  773#  I  #777#  773  73#7H  33#  I 

#  373  3773#,  373i#3  #,  7J3#  3737  33  FI3T  #  33T  37^,  ##73  #  733T3T  %  3777#I3 

#  37#  33  37773773  ##  33  I  7313  ##FTT7  f#73T  737#  3T3  #  #  3^3  777#  37M3Kt)  # 
733#  #  373  f##t  73T##,  ##73  §7733  3F  73T373T  #3T  3#  37#33  #  #77  7337# 
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ER  RPI-11,  $fd6ld  %  i<ap>  cfii,  ^6-^  ER  i  6ftT  Rt  EftT  ERT  eft  'iff  dP)dl,  iff  WT 

I,  ett  it  rr  ew  gfim  pt  if  ii  gw  it  aftr  gwf  e£  iti  t  it  rtrir 
pitRTii 

^rafter  Rift  gr  i,  gr  ’ft  i  itr  ptr  ’ft,  #r  i  pgg  I  w^ft  itr  #  e§r 

pit  1 1  Tigs'  Rt?PT  ’ft  |  #T  RRP  4  ERRT  1 1  RJP  Pit  FPlt  #P  ’ft  RRftER  ft  Tfi 
I  RTP  R|pi  |  3?tT  ¥Pi  PP?  erp  W  if,  ftsi,  RTR  p$f,  ifp,  wffp,  itp  TOT 
%  ERTtg  ert  PRT¥  iif  Rlit  I  ii-gWlM  Efi  it  RRftER  i  TRt  I,  Kenya, 
Tanganyika,  Uganda,  TIITIER  Rir  fi-gTdl-f)  TRt  1 1  Rli  RtRT  wt  ert  #T  ii 

fi-gwiM  it  ?ft  it  rrt  RTi  I  tor  gw  i  rip  Rii  Rif  rtper  pirt  ftmn: 
itPT  Rrfig  pp  gw  %  Tift  cneff  er,  wi  in  er#  R#g,  wit  prei  er#  Rrfig, 
RTi  w#  RTRiit  Fiffur  er#  i  rt  {Mr  ^tr  ?rc?  i  m  pff  f%  -sir  pi  iff  #t  #p 
rrt  r#  |  wit  rp#  itr  wi  Eftt  #r  er#,  gftf  pugg#  pit,  E#f  RRif  Pit, 

RR  #  ##  ft  I  R1 R#  ert  |,  RIR  #  P#,  #TT  W  %  it  ^  EFIelT  RTRT  |  ERftw# 
IP#  Pli  it  RpftR  i  f  W#  fTI  ’ft  RPT  %  ert  R  ejcRT  IT#  RcilRellel  EfilcTT 
RTRI I  i#TP  RERTeHR  ERRT  RT,  ^  #,  if#P  pr#  Eg®  RRR  #  Eft  I  RTP  ft  Pti 
f#  t#e  f#grpi#  e#  ew  IffiRR  i  gpi  gw  i  rr  ep  rit  e£  t?%  Ripf  e#  ptpr 
er  i  Rpi  #  #T  it  P##  #P  EIR  JE||pp  ERi  f  #  #  prpR  t  it  I  it  IP  if  PER# 
#  did  P  ERIR  PI#  ERR  #  i  fir  #T  -SPIT  IP  S-I^bl  PTR  i  it  ERf  gd^  er# 

I  priit  itp  ?fr  witt  g?p#  Mlftw  gw  if  itp  1 1  ip#  p#r  ##  ffugw 
%  fewr  rip  1 1  #r  Ejtt  eiri  iftfeg,  ipp  wig  %  few,  m  w  gw 
fr  i¥  gtft  ot  %  5$^  wrffsR  wi%  Eft  3tgn  if  ejt  pt^ftn  ^  ejt 

Eiti  if ,  Efr  it  ^  #  1 1  fw  ip  Eiif  fw  tit?  %ii  ^pr  itpft  pit  |  wfr  i  it  wft 
fprit  #  itft  it  Pifig  ifipi  er  ww ’ft  i  w  itpfr  e^t  i  ^pfr  ip  ^jtti 
m  i  1%  figpiR  ^  #r  =rit  er1#  tm  t|eii  wi  1, 3iw  ’ft  win  #tt  wi, 

PTT  ER  PERt  I  ERtfe  PWt  EM  i  !  i  WI  Rit  ER  RERt  I  Wft  Tflf^P  sR£, 
idd)  s|-1P),  ?lff)H  P-1P>  -lit  I 

#T,  t  W  RPRT  i  RsrfET  RTicR  R5  T5I  i,  RnttER  ER  TTEH  g^Ep  pit  qxRft  gW 

Ti  i  i  #  i  Egn  RiMt  rpri  I,  gfei^ifich  ert  i  it  it  Tit  i,  rir  Rt  ip 
Elir  RI  itfillftlcb  RTR  if  IP  ’ft  giitER  gTT  #T  fP%  w  Eltl  idld-fl  it 
W  ’ft  gp  RPttER  -%  g§fi  %  PIR  t  RtT  RiT  W  5PTft  ?lflR  I  Witt  PER  Efffit  | 

#r  gpft  idid-fl  it  i  gffRiT  ERt,  #r  gwf  epi  it  #p  wit  prt  ■#  i  ii  pt^ftR, 
wit  idid-fl  it  i,  ert  iir  i,  wr  it  gwiRT  it  erpt  |  ftfisp  aftr  gw  I, 

Ef%-R%  gw  Rf  fi)  TTEp  did  ERi  i  ERft-ERft  ifsRT  IWd  ^Pfl  ilil  i,  dlil  E^i  if, 

it,  gp  ririr  it,  ifiip  for  ’ft  it  gw  ert  ii  I  wit  twiett  ERi  |,  ii  il^tlR 

Eft  diiddi  pi-pi  i?ft  i  Eft  1 1  ERfftn  rp^  Tuit  f ,  PTit  gmip  ^  ippr  i  i 
i  PR  Efli  TTTO-TTW  ERit  Rlfii  ETlf%  RtP  PPR  Rli,  RIR  fRP%  P#  I 
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FR%  tlRT  cRpfr  t  RRT-RRT  ?3TT,  RTltf  RTffRR,  RTF#  t#TFt  FR  Tlltf  t  trff  #T 

O  ’  'N_/ 

FR  RRR  RTFRT  tEE  RTR  RTT  Rt$T  I,  RFR  I,  eft  FFTFT  RTT  TFT  1 1  tfT  FR  FFlt  % 
it#  #T  |?  ?JTfR  Rf  tfE  3Tlt  §R  tf  RRt  tETR  Rif,  3TEt  Rt  Rif,  FT  tfR  Rt  tERF 
RTT  Tt  I,  TPtf-TFtf  dHscllf?  tt  tt  EITTff  FTSSfETT  RTf  RRlt  RFT  3#  I  tfE  I  RE 
tfet,  tttf  IF^RR  RTT  TiRI  ftTTTT  ttftET  I,  RTFT  %  Fit1!  RTF#  RTt  f ,  RFT  tl  tfE 

fr#  rtrfe  rrr  ant  1 1  fr#  efiet  tf  trait  rifet  raitf,  Riftf  RTrt  #  etr  ratf  t, 
ttftRT  %  RTt  I  #r  fr#  eire#  %  eft  gwR  eriet,  ttra  ti  itmftti 

Rf  Tlttf  Rf  TTTST  Tit  I  t  RET  Ft  TTfEtf  I,  tfT  RTT#  I  ftl  RTEt  RET  1 1 

Rf  tt  Rtf  RIFT  RT  Tjg’ET  ETFE  RETT  I  RE  RET  FR#  ET#  tTR  Rtf  §t  1 1 
Rtf  Mr  Hammarskjold  TJRTFtF  ttR  #  tAs£l  jREf  RT  t7  tfr  d§d  tl'il  #  ftTT 
t  $TET  Ff  ttf  tt,  RET  RFTT  ifrEEEE  SR,  RRTfftF  SJT  RT  ftl#  %  EITETET  1 t  Rlt  RTET 
Ft#  RT%t,  tTR  Ft#  R#R,  RTf#T  tfE  Wit  E#  I,  STTElt  E# I  FT#  tTR  RT# 
t,  RttE  ERTRTT  t  I  [Applause]  RET  RET#  t  tTR  ET#  R  #  $Ti<i>  Rlt  t  Ep$  ftTT 
t  Traif  %  I  #  t  E#  Ft#  Rlftt  1 1 RTR  t$T  t,  EFTT  Fit  ETTff  t  EFT  General 
Assembly  t  United  Nations  rat  |  EfTR  #  Ff#,  tfETR  EE7  EFTT  ET  cTFET  RRRT, 
t  RRR  RT  RTR  #ft,  RTR  ^T  RTt  I  R%  t  RfT  RTERT  RRT  RT,  UnitedNations 
5FT  REFEE  RT  RTTcTT  I,  RRlfTtR  RlRT  |,  RRR  FTFET  RRlt  RIFT,  RRT-JTFTT  R^f,  Rtf 
Rt,  Rt  TFERT  t  RRTfttT,  t  R^f  RRRT  RR  R#  t  RRTfttR,  tftlR  RtttT  t  RTRRT 
RTftR  I  tt  tT  RTt  g=t  I  FRt  ftR  t  tt  $FE  ?T  RRT I 

tRltl,  TFTRtT^tRTt  RRE  I  RRt  RRt  ^R  RRlt  TFIM  tT  FFt  tit 
t,  R^R  Rt  t,  RR  RRt  R%  I  tftlR  FR  RTH  Rtf  RFR  RT  TFEt  f%  #T  ^tlRT  t 
RRT  Ff  TFT  t,  3R(tRR  Rt  jftRT  t  RT  #T  RRF  I  FR  Rtf  RTRsT  W  RTT  TFEt  t 
Rf  R§R  t  Rfl  RTt  t  nuclear  tests  RR,  t  RRR  RR  t  Rf  fRFTR  ftt  Rlt  t,  Rf  tET 
RRt  Tit,  t  Rf  R§R  RRR  RIR  t,  FTFET  W  FtRT  RTftR  I  Rt  Ft  ftTTRTtf  ttf  I  Rtf 
Rf  FR  RRt  RFf  RIR  t  Rt  Tt  #T  ^tRT  t  Rtf  RFlt  tf  RTt  Rf  RTt  gftRT  Rt  RRIF 
RTT  1 1  FT#R  t  TFT  FR  tft,  Rlt  tfRT  RR,  RTt  tT^tfR  RRTTTtfR  RR,  t  TTR  TTRTTT 
tT  RTT  FRlt  TTTRt  RT  Rlt  1 1  tfr  tTTT  RFR  RtR  RIFt  t— RRT  fejTT  #T  gftRT  RR 
MTTT  RFt  FT,  RRt  TTRTTT  FTT  Rlt  I  TTtf  RTR  t,  RTRt  TTRTTT  Rf  FTT  RTTt  tf  t  tftlR 
tfT  §ftRT  RR  TsRTTT  RfRT  FR  R  Rt  Rf  FRlt  TTRTTT  tf  FTT  Rtf  tft  I 

#T,  t  3TIRRR  ^TIRT  RRR  Rtf  %T,  tftlR  RRftE  RRT  RTR  tt  ftRTR  1 1 1  Ft 
TTFE  RTT  ftRT  RTFRT  %  FTlt  RTft  RRRR  Rtf  FR  RIR  RTT  I  Rf  RTR  RF  t  tfT^t  RTRT 
Rfft  tf  RRT  t  TFTlTFE  tf  t  ft  RFT  R'Rt  RFf  RRT  ^RTR  tft  Rlt  t  R^T  RtR^ 
%  RRT  ftTt  t  ?TTRR  RTt  R'Rt  RIFTTTRT  t  Rf,  RFT  t  FTTRlt  '^RMltl  tf  T3%  |R  1 1 
^T,  FRtf  F?E  t,  FT  RRT  tf  FRT  t  <3S|  tfRT,  '^t  RtR  RT  FRT  t  RRTTRT  RTTRT,  ttfTR 
Ftft  sflt  ftR  §R  RRT  TtfR  tf  RT  RRTR  ftw,  ftTFEf  RRRTT  R^R  FTlRRt  §3R 
RRfftl  3FRR  Rf  F^tft  RTFT  ft  Rf  JTltf  RTftR  RR  ?UFT  tsET  ^  Tit  1 1  FR  TTtR 
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ftp#*  TOfTT  Fft  FT#TT-TOTTT  TOf  ff  3f[T  3TF  %  TO%  wf^T  I,  FH  #T  Ft 
TOR  TOT  F  Tlf  f%F-f%F  TITFf  FT  3TTFPT  c^|MI%  Fft  3PT  TfTTT  F#TT  %  %FR  #RT 
TOT  1 1  #T  FFT  F%  I  FT#T  f%  J^Mdl  F^  aft  ^  %TO  RT  I  F^,  TORI'  3Tf%RTT 

I  ftf%F  TO  ftf  Fft  ft#  tof)%  fto  t  %ft  1%  tort  fft  tot  g?r  fttf  t,  #  Ft  fro 

Ft  TOT  FFRT  l3“  3TTOT  Ft  tier  TOftF  FTOTO  f-3TTF#  TJFT  FlTO  TO#  TTtff  %  FFT 
^HIs&S  #%TT  #  RFT  FT  1%  #T  tt%ft  TO  ft,  RFT-RFT  #T  TORt  Troika  RF# 
F  I*7  Troika  T[R  FTft  Ft#  %  TO  #  ffTFI  TftF  Ft%  Fl#  1 1  Ft  3PT  #  North  Bombay 
3  #T  ftf  3TT#  f  TffF#  [Laughter]  <^IMI#I  #t  Is68  fit  Ft  FF'  ft  TOJT  I,  aft 
FTF-FTF  %  TOFT  I,  ttr  flRTF  %  FT#  t,  #  3P3ftF  FTF  I,  Flft  [%T#T[  Sf  RFFT 
I,  FT#t  Rtf,  3PTT  3TTF  TTF%  TOT  FTff  f ,  ft  TOT  FFFTO  ^FT  I  311%  #TO  #  I 
[Laughter] 

#T,  TOF#  %TO  F#  3TTFTOTO  Ft  TOf%,  ft  f%  F#  #t#  #  telTR  t  FT  ft?  %, 
TOTf%T  Ft,  Tft?l%FT  Ft  Ft  TlT  TTTOT#  I,  TO#  JTOF  I  TOFt,  TOtf^FT  %,  FT  FTF  ft 
FtT#t  I  TOF#  FT  %t  ftf##,  #$T  %t,  TOF#  TOT  %t  Ftf##,  TO  %  %TOR  1 1  TOJF 

Fft  tftrr  ftr  %  fr  #  t  ftTror  3tf#  tot  %  ofrr  ##  ftt#  ft  fr  #,  f^j  3ttr  %  ftp 

#  t,  Ft  I  [Applause]  t|t,  TO>  Ft  ft  I,  ^Tlft  TOR  TOT  TTtSlRw  FT#f  %  I  TO  ft  % 
ft  3TT#  Ftt  TTOTtfR  FTF#  f  I  ft  TT%  3FTT  F]#  ##  ftft  %  #t  f%  TTtSTffpFT  %  Tift 
5?TO  t  Ft  3nfeT  TOF#  TO  FTO  Tft,  TORT  fitTO  RFT  TFT,  TTOt  #  Fft  3TTFT  I  F#f#FT 
##  TOT  ft  Ft#  Ft#,  F  TOFT  [fro  %  ft  'TOFT  f^TFT  TO  I  [Laughter]  #trtt  3TT# 
TOTOI  TOTTF?  FT  TOTTF  I  TOR  F%%qTO  #  TO  FT#f  Ftt  <jMtT  %  TTTOTFT  Fff  I 

366.  J.B.  Kripalani  announced  his  candidature  as  an  Independent  from  the  North  Bombay 
constituency  against  Krishna  Menon  at  a  citizens’  convention  on  16  October  1961  in 
Bombay.  He  explained:  “In  spite  of  political  differences  we  [Kripalani  and  Nehru]  have 
not  ceased  to  be  friends.  My  regard  for  him  remains  the  same  as  of  old.  1  believe  I  am 
helping  him  for  often  it  is  on  account  of  Mr  Menon  that  his  policies  and  intentions  are 
misunderstood.”  See  The  Hindu ,  18  October  1961,  p.  12  col.  4. 

367.  For  a  discussion  on  this,  see  SWJN/SS/71 /items  299,  300,  302,  316,  and  Appendices  42 
and  43. 

368.  Kripalani  replied  to  this  in  a  statement  on  24  October:  “He  (Mr  Nehru)  has  forgotten  the 
‘Troika’  the  Congress  had  created  in  Kerala  which  includes  the  Muslim  League,  an 
essentially  communal  organisation.  He  also  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  at  the  recent 
Integration  Conference  in  Delhi  he  himself  invited  the  representatives  of  the  Swatantra 
Party,  the  Jan  Sangh,  the  Hindu  Mahasabha,  the  capitalists  and  even  the  Communists 
who  thrive  only  on  internal  and  international  chaos.”  He  added  that  Mr  Nehru  should 
have  remembered  that  there  were  two  other  parties  outside  the  so  called  Troika.  One,  he 
claimed,  were  the  voters  in  the  constituency,  the  other  is  “myself,  who,  I  hope,  it  will  be 
admitted,  represent  something  in  the  public  life  of  this  country,  not  associated  with 
wealth  or  riches.”  See  the  PTI  report  in  The  Hindu ,  25  October  1961 ,  p.  12.  See  also  the 
National  Herald,  25  October  1961,  City  Edition,  p.5. 
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[Laughter]  fe,  fftfe  3fe  I  ^  TTf  #T  ^  ?TTF  %  ^  OT#T  RTOT  W  5T^T 

fife  ffe  fet  I,  trcF  gfe  tn^T  cpr,  eft  fe  TPp  HTAIFlfeE,  TfelT  ffefe 

ffedfe  Ft#  I  f#  FFIFHEEITT  It  #T  3T#  9Tffip  Ife  I,  #  #  ?fef  1 1  3T#  FR 
RFT  sf,  'FTt  SIT  #  National  Integration  Conference  FF  sff  FT#  I  fif,  3m  fe  TIET  % 
fefel  IF]  I  #T  RFjT  #T,  3FT  ft  RFnDTT  ###R  RT#  #  ^  RfT  feRT  RF#  Rfef 
I  Ife  fefe  fe  feifef  %  fer  crtht  i370  t  fei  few  few  ft  wk 

fiffer  ^rft  trft  if  fet  wt#  t  ft  fef  i 

fe,  #  RTR  if  REE  tor  WFRT  SIT  #  %  f#  JfTTHfe  #  #  fef  fet,  RWEt  felcER 
I,  fe  gif  fe#ER  I TWET  ■gcERHT  fet  SET  #7  fefe  I  [Applause]  lifer,  life 
ft  #fif  #t  SETT  R#  I  fetfe  #f  3Ffe  ifer  if  if  3ffe  ■3TtT  iff  EW  if  3ffe,  ft  wl  fe 
TPR  ddlFWM  gfe  w|  #  fif  E#  RTF!  It#  I  ddlFWIR  fet  sgs  fef,  iWinEFT 
3NET  WTE  cR?E  |,  fe  ER#  Rife  3ffe  f ,  EEft  fet  fe  feiR  Ife  t,  ERT  IpTfEE 
EEET  ITT#  Wife  [Applause],  EET5TT  ten  gTTT  1 1  %  fe  if  FIFE  fen  RTFET  fl 

sff  ft  psE  fe  -Rifet  I  weet  %^n^f,  fe  fe  fe,  fe  fe  It  fe  on^rr  frt 

fif#EfetE EE#,  %  ATP? fe#  #  fe North  Bombay  # fefe  #  wfe  t,  # 

^hiR^ci  reI#  #fe  #,  fe  reet  few  >je  fe^fr  i 

fe,  it  EE  E#  fe  fe  %  '3TT1T  fe  I 1  spit?  [Interruption]  Tli  El|  RTFE  FElt 
ffFETE  EFT  fe  I  fe  WE  it  fetfsp  w\Z  feT  #EET  I  fe  E>fe  if  I  FT,  it  if,  3TTE 
##  eje-eie  ?iwete  fe  wfe  wr  i71  #1  -3iNSEt  I  f  f%  5^,  gn  iitffe 

iff  STRT  SPI  nsirsr  ii  %  qni  I  FTli  feTFT  3ni  JtT  I  afesfiT  %  TTcE  %FT 

Tfem  sif  ^iff  3TTcnn  1  fr  t^seT  ^4Ihm  feii-B^wn  sfr  fer  wsi 
I,  TRT  spif  ?  SRife  ?  [Loud  Roar]  ofef  mn  i  i  m  if&i  if  ifi  fife  if  SEFT 
sff  iMt  if  spftt  t,  otsei  itr  i  rsir  ifffe  fe%  sit  ^  i  1  i  ifis^-ijust 
said  to  our  friends  here  and  comrades  here,  all  these  famous  leaders  of 
African  countries  here,  bringing  us  a  message,  bringing  us  the  heart-rending 
cries  of  the  African  people  who  are  suffering  and  fighting  for  their  freedom. 
Shall  I  tell  them  that  we  are  with  them  completely  and  we  will  help  them  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  [Loud  Roar]  RviJJ  1 1 

3TT^RT  efit  ^TFT  R  %  ^  ^fT  ^  3TLT  WK  3TpT  ^fT%  ^  ^tWT  ^TTcTT 
[Applause],  APiqi  ^  sfj  3fiR  uft  1%  Rbri  WT^fT  ^  f  ^-^1R 


369.  28  September- 1  October  1961,  see  SWJN/SS/71/item  68. 

370.  Kripalani  had  said  on  29  September  that  “this  gathering  was  principally  a  conference  of 
sinners — the  politicians,  who  were  now  frightened  by  their  own  sins  of  omission  and 
commission.  He  said:  ‘If  we,  the  political  leaders,  got  integrated,  the  country  will  get 
integrated  in  no  time.1”  The  Hindustan  Times ,  30  September  1961,  p.  1. 

371.  Nehru  addressed  four  meetings  in  Bombay  on  24  October,  see  items  1-4. 
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^  'Sntrfl'  pf  3(T%  ell?!  2f  TIlfi?T  F  vHctil  sT^T  cpTT  ^  eft  3tT 
^  I  eft  3TT7T  ,4t  FT  3TTW  %TT  2f  I  T#  ?  tr  I  3IW  TT  I  3IT  ^it  oHT% 
1^1 

[People  want  Nehru  to  keep  talking] 

[Translation  begins: 

Brothers  and  Sisters, 

As  I  said  just  now  in  English,  we  are  assembled  here  for  a  very  special  purpose. 
Meetings  are  held  for  various  purposes  to  go  into  special  issues.  There  are 
some  very  distinguished  people  here  on  the  platform.  Africa  is  being  represented 
in  full.  The  countries  of  Africa  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberation,  and  to 
some  extent  they  look  to  us.  They  are  full  of  courage  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice. 
But  they  have  a  right  to  look  to  us.  As  Mr  Kaunda  said,  they  have  been  doing  so 
since  the  time  of  our  own  freedom  struggle.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Indian 
independence  movement  had  a  great  impact  on  most  African  and  other  countries. 

The  situation  in  Africa  has  become  extremely  complex  today.  Some  of  the 
countries  have  got  freedom  and  others  are  still  in  the  throes  of  their  struggle. 
Some  countries  like  the  Congo  even  after  independence  are  engaged  in  a  struggle. 
Our  forces  are  stationed  there.  But  the  situation  is  worse  in  the  Portuguese 
colonies,  especially  in  Mozambique  and  Angola  where  it  is  believed  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  have  been  killed.  But  even  after  that  Portugal  is  in  great 
difficulties,  because  when  a  nation  is  determined  to  become  independent,  if 
necessary  by  sacrificing  their  very  lives,  nobody  can  stop  them.  Even  for 
India,  the  question  of  Goa,  which  is  a  Portuguese  colony,  has  become  complex. 
Goa  marked  the  beginning  of  Portuguese  imperialism  in  other  countries. 

We  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Africa  and  will  give  whatever  help  we  can.  It  is  evident  that  our  help  can 
create  fresh  complications  but  we  try  to  do  what  we  can,  taking  all  these 
factors  into  account.  Our  sympathies  are  with  them  and  we  hope  that  they  will 
succeed  for  many  reasons.  Most  important  of  all  is  that  if  they  do  not  succeed, 
it  could  prove  dangerous  for  the  world.  That  is  why  this  meeting  has  a  special 
significance,  attended  as  it  is  by  all  these  guests.  I  would  say  that  this  is  the  era 
of  African  liberation.  History  will  record  many  things  about  our  times,  but  it 
will  perhaps  be  considered  chiefly  significant  for  the  emergence  of  Africa.  No 
force  can  stop  it.  It  is  a  conflagration  which  will  spread  until  all  the  countries 
under  colonial  rule  are  freed. 

Africa  is  far  from  us  and  yet  very  near.  An  ocean  lies  between  us  and  it 
divides  as  well  as  links  us.  Large  numbers  of  Indians  live  in  Africa,  in  Kenya, 
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Tanganyika,  Uganda.  Do  you  know  what  the  Congress  has  been  advising  over 
the  last  twenty  to  thirty  years?  We  have  always  told  them  that  their  first  concern 
must  be  to  serve  the  country  of  their  adoption.  They  must  not  go  with  purely 
mercenary  intentions  without  any  genuine  feelings  for  the  people  of  that  country. 
I  have  been  saying  this  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Sometimes,  the  Indians  there 
have  felt  upset  about  my  saying  it  repeatedly.  But  I  say  so  with  a  reason.  What 
would  be  the  position  of  Indians  if  they  annoy  the  local  population  when  the 
colonial  power  governing  that  country  is  already  angry  with  us?  We  will  be 
crushed  between  the  two  forces.  It  would  be  against  our  principle  to  side  with 
the  colonial  power.  It  would  be  against  our  interest  to  antagonise  both  parties. 
Ultimately  the  colonial  powers  will  have  to  go.  But  if  we  want  to  stay  on,  we 
must  have  friendly  relations  with  the  local  population.  This  is  what  common 
sense  demands.  Indians  can  benefit  themselves  and  the  others  too  if  they  behave 
sensibly.  They  must  learn  to  serve  the  people,  not  try  to  rule  the  roost. 

Anyhow,  this  is  the  era  of  the  emergence  of  Africa.  It  is  a  historic  age  in 
which  we  too  had  a  role  to  play.  We  have  warned  the  world  that  we  are  on  the 
side  of  the  African  nations  and  will  help  there  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Secondly, 
we  have  also  warned  the  colonial  powers  against  saying  something,  but  in 
practice  doing  something  else.  The  great  powers  profess  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  and  yet  help  the  oppressors  behind  the  scene,  because  they 
are  members  of  the  NATO  alliance.  These  things  should  be  spelt  out  clearly. 

Congo  has  faced  tremendous  problems.  Katanga  province  is  up  in  arms, 
backed  by  the  Europeans  who  are  there  only  to  make  money  and  oppress  the 
Africans.  In  Rhodesia  too,  large  numbers  of  Europeans  have  arrived  by  plane 
and  the  pilots  have  created  havoc  by  fighting  with  the  UN  forces.  The  people 
of  the  Congo  do  not  have  the  resources.  We  must  think  about  the  implications 
of  all  this. 

I  mentioned  the  assassination  of  Lumumba.  There  has  been  no  inquiry 
until  now.  Recently,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  died  in  very  suspicious  circumstances.  There  is  a  grave  doubt 
that  it  may  have  been  a  deliberate  attempt  to  kill  him,  not  an  accident.  These 
things  should  be  inquired  into.  Why  are  they  afraid  of  holding  an  inquiry?  It  is 
really  strange.  [Applause]  It  shows  that  they  have  something  to  hide.  These 
issues  are  going  to  be  taken  up  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  a  debate  is  different  from  a  proper  inquiry.  Here  is  a  top  official  of  the 
United  Nations,  killed  in  a  plane  crash.  An  inquiry  will  set  at  rest  all  our  doubts. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  are  happening  all  over.  India  has  to 
face  challenges  and  problems  and  we  are  almost  crushed  by  the  burden.  But 
we  cannot  turn  a  blind  eye  to  what  is  happening  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  nuclear  tests  which  are  being  undertaken  once 
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again.  There  should  be  a  ban  on  them.  Otherwise,  while  we  are  absorbed  in  our 
own  preoccupations,  the  world  may  be  destroyed  if  a  world  war  breaks  out. 
So  we  have  to  take  into  account  all  these  factors  when  we  talk  of  Goa  and  the 
Portuguese  colonies,  etc.  Some  people  feel  that  we  should  set  our  house  in 
order  instead  of  thinking  about  the  world.  But  unless  we  keep  the  problems  of 
the  world  also  in  mind,  we  can  never  solve  our  problems. 

I  will  not  take  up  much  of  your  time.  But  I  would  like  to  make  one  thing 
clear.  You  will  forgive  me  for  mentioning  this.  We  are  going  to  have  an  election 
in  North  Bombay  constituency.  Acharya  Kripalani  is  contesting  as  he  has  every 
right  to  do.  How  can  I  object?  But  recently  he  said  in  a  speech  or  a  statement 
some  amazing  things.  Firstly,  he  said  that  he  was  carrying  the  banner  of  the  old 
Congress.  We,  who  have  served  the  Congress  for  forty  to  fifty  years,  are 
misguided,  while  Acharya  Kripalani  has  become  a  great  servant  of  the  Congress 
suddenly.  He  has  gone  there  to  contest  against  Krishna  Menon.  He  has  every 
right  to  do  so.  But  I  was  amazed  at  what  he  has  said.  He  has  made  out  that  I 
was  in  favour  of  his  going  there.  372  You  may  have  heard  that  the  Russians  want 
a  Troika — three  secretaries-generals  in  the  United  Nations.  373  Troika  is  a  cart 
drawn  by  three  horses  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  Kripalaniji  seems  to  be  drawing 
three  horses  in  North  Bombay,374  various  kinds  of  animals  involved.  The 
Swatantra  Party  is  a  new  entrant  in  the  field.  [Applause] 

Well,  their  views  will  be  put  to  the  test.  They  are  opposed  to  everything 
that  we  believe  in  planning,  socialism,  an  internal  policy,  our  foreign  policy.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  are  in  favour  of,  except  their  own  self-interest  and  the 
capitalists.  [Applause]  That  is  one.  On  the  other  side,  you  have  the  Praja 
Socialist  Party.  They  are  socialists  only  in  name  because  they  have  formed 
alliances  with  parties  which  are  bitterly  opposed  to  this  ideology.  One  cannot 
understand  how  the  party  can  function.  That  is  why  I  said  that  it  is  not  three 
horses  but  different  kinds  of  animals  trying  to  pull  together.  The  third  is  the  Jan 
Sangh.  Yes,  the  Jan  Sangh  is  in  favour  of  a  Hindu  Rashtra.  It  is  a  rank  communalist 
party  interested  in  fomenting  chaos.  We  had  the  National  Integration  Conference 
in  Delhi  recently375  where  a  great  many  speeches  were  made.  The  Praja  Socialists 
at  least  made  a  big  plea  for  holding  out  an  olive  branch  to  the  communal  parties.376 
Perhaps  I  am  stupid.  But  I  cannot  understand  these  things. 

Well,  what  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  Kripalaniji  has  the  right  to  stand  just 
as  I  have  the  right  to  oppose  him,  which  I  shall  do.  But  it  is  misleading  to  bring 

372.  See  fn  366  in  this  section. 

373.  See  fn  367  in  this  section. 

374.  See  fn  368  in  this  section. 

375.  See  fn  369  in  this  section. 

376.  See  fn  370  in  this  section. 
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the  Congress  and  my  name  into  it.  He  has  said  that  he  will  step  down  if  Jawaharlal 
tells  him  to.  Why  should  Jawaharlal  say  anything?  [Applause]  It  is  quite 
extraordinary.  Everyone  is  free  to  wave  a  flag  around  and  ultimately  the  matter 
rests  with  the  voters  of  North  Bombay.  We  will  do  our  duty. 

Well,  it  is  nine  o’clock.  You  have  been  sitting  here  for  two  and  a  half  hours. 
[Some  people  murmur]  Our  guests  are  sitting  here  with  us  and  I  have  to  speak 
in  a  couple  of  places  more  in  Bombay  tomorrow.  377  I  thank  all  of  you,  the 
people  of  Bombay.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  our  guests  from  Africa  are  here 
with  a  heart-rending  message.  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  we  should  assure 
them  of  India’s  support  and  sympathy.  Let  me  repeat  that  in  English. 

Translation  ends] 

[Nehru  continues  in  English] 

I  just  said  to  our  friends  here  and  comrades  here,  all  these  famous  leaders 
of  African  countries  here,  bringing  us  a  message,  bringing  us  the  heart-rending 
cries  of  the  African  people  who  are  suffering  and  fighting  for  their  freedom. 
Shall  I  tell  them  that  we  are  with  them  completely  and  we  will  help  them  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  [Loud  roar]  [see  p.  310] 

[Translation  begins: 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  name  of  a  great  leader  who  is  not  present  here 
today — Jomo  Kenyatta.  [Applause]  He  is  a  great  leader  of  Kenya,  released  a 
few  months  ago  after  spending  years  in  British  prisons.  He  was  to  have  come. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  make  it  due  to  pressure  of  work.  So  we 
should  send  him  a  message.  All  right. 

Translation  ends] 


[People  want  Nehru  to  keep  talking] 

[Nehru  reverts  to  Hindi] 

3ft^ft,ftfttfTO*TTftftft  ftpTT  I  sRT  I  [noise]  3ft  WTO  3TFT  TOt  1 1  3ft  spT 
qr  to  W3ft,  ft  ftft  ftwft  ft  1 1  3ft  to  ft-ftft  wroft  ft  to^  ft  ftwft 
TOT  f  [noise],  3ft  TO?TT  1 I  fftwft  wft  ft?  fftwft  wft  ft?  ft]  =RT  I 

qft  ft  WTO  ft  3TTOt  ftft  North  Bombay  WT  TO  SIT,  ftfftft  W  ftfftft,  ft  ft  ftft 
TO  wftfft?  TO  TOT  TO  ft,  TTWft  ft  TOT  fftm  TOW  W  I  ft  fwft  wft  ft  sTgrT  tp 
WfW  TO  ft,  TOft  fftr  TOft  ftft  TTWft  I  TO  ft  TOW  1 1 


377.  See  fn  371  in  this  section. 
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[Translation  begins: 

Oh  no,  I  cannot  speak  the  whole  night.  You  are  joking.  Please  take  pity  on 
these  poor  people  who  have  been  here  since  the  morning.  I  have  to  speak  at 
two  or  three  meetings  tomorrow.  [...]  What?  What  should  I  say?  About 
Kripalaniji?  No,  I  told  you  that  that  is  up  to  the  voters  of  North  Bombay.  No, 
wait.  I  merely  wanted  to  clear  up  a  misconception.  I  will  say  more  later,  not 
now.  There  will  be  meetings  for  that.  This  meeting  is  for  other  purpose. 

Translation  ends] 


140.  In  Bombay:  Police  Report  on  Nehru’s  Speech378 

Police  Report  of  Prime  Minister’s  Speech  in  a  public  meeting, 
Chowpatty  Sands,  Girgaum,  Bombay,  on  23.10.1961,  6.30-9.00  p.m. 
under  the  auspices  of  Indian  Council  for  Africa 

The  Prime  Minister  of  India  informed  the  audience  that  the  peaceful  policy 
pursued  by  India,  was  the  right  one  and  that  he  did  not  repent  for  a  single 
instant  his  having  followed  it.  He  said  that  the  changed  world  situation  and 
conditions  in  Goa  had  compelled  the  Government  of  India  to  consider  other 
methods  to  solve  the  problem.  He  pointed  out  that  what  those  methods  would 
be  and  when  they  would  be  taken,  was  a  matter  for  the  Government  of  India  to 
decide.  He  said  that  the  African  leaders  acknowledged  the  inspiration  provided 
by  the  Indian  struggle  for  freedom  and  the  assistance  received  from  independent 
India.  He  remarked  that  they  urged  that  India  should  take  early  steps  to  liberate 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  her  territory.  He  observed  that  India  continued 
to  follow  the  peaceful  policy,  though  it  was  annoyed  and  irritated  by  the 
behaviour  of  Portugal  and  refrained  from  adopting  other  methods.  He  added 
that  it  constituted  a  demonstration  to  the  world  of  India’s  faith  in  peaceful 
methods.  He  said  that  he  had  to  confess  that  India  was  mistaken  in  its  judgement 
of  the  reaction  the  policy  would  have  on  Portugal.  He  admitted  that  India  had 
failed  in  the  various  peaceful  efforts  made  to  solve  the  problems  during  the  last 
so  many  years.  He  expressed  that  it  was  obvious  that  Goa  was  an  integral  part 
of  India  and  said  that  so  long  as  Goa  or  any  corner  of  India  was  under  foreign 


378.  Report,  23  October  1961,  on  speech.  Office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Special  Branch  (I)  Bombay,  File  No.  3012/62/POR,  Sr.  No.  318.  Extract. 
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rule  or  control,  India  as  a  whole  was  not  free.  He  explained  that  the  people  of 
Goa  were  Indians,  their  language,  habits  and  customs  were  the  same  as  of  the 
people  in  the  rest  of  India.  He  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  a  large  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  Goa,  but  there  were  millions  of  Roman  Catholics  in  India 
too.  He  said  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  that  during  the  400-years  or  so 
of  Portuguese  rule  in  Goa,  not  a  single  Goan  had  been  made  a  bishop  or  a 
patriarch.  He  pointed  out  that  India  could  boast  of  many  bishops.  He  said  that 
even  the  Cardinal  hailed  from  Goa.  He  added  that  everybody  was  aware  of  the 
openings  that  Christians  had  in  India  like  the  rest  of  its  citizens.  He  opined  that 
basically  it  was  dangerous  for  the  country  to  tolerate  any  foreign  foothold  on 
its  soil.  He  said  that  it  was  more  so  when  such  a  power  was  allied  with  others 
and  there  was  danger  of  its  handing  over  to  any  of  its  allies.  He  further  explained 
the  situation  in  Congo  and  Katanga  and  blamed  the  foreign  imperialists  who 
were  responsible  for  the  same.  He  also  pointed  out  that  there  was  some  foul 
play  in  the  accident  that  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  UN’s 
Secretary  General  and  urged  the  authorities  to  institute  an  enquiry  as  early  as 
possible.  He  also  criticised  the  world  powers  including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
USA  for  starting  to  test  the  nuclear  weapons  and  urged  them  to  stop  the  same 
for  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the  world.  Finally,  he  said  that  it  was  the 
voters  who  should  select  their  candidate,  especially  from  the  North  [Bombay] 
Parliamentary  constituency,  where  Shri  Krishna  Menon  the  Union  Defence 
Minister  would  contest. 

Reporter 

Note: 

This  gathering  was  also  addressed  by  Shri  Balvantray  G.  Mehta,  MP  & 
President  of  the  Indian  Council  for  Africa;  Mr  Kenneth  Kaunda;  Mr  Abdel 
Krim  Khatib,  Minister  for  African  Affairs,  Morocco;  Nsilo  Swai,  Minister, 
Congo;  Mbiyu  Koinange,  General  Secretary,  Pan  American  Freedom 
Movement  for  East  &  Central  Africa;  V.  Savimbi  from  Angola;  Marcelino 
Dos  Santos  of  Mozambique;  F.  Ferreira  Viana;  Wedgewood  Benn;  and  last 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

Audience:  50,000 

K.K.  Shah,  [and]  Governor,  introduced  guests,  Y.B.  Chavan,  garlanded  guests, 
&  then  meeting  started  with  Mr  B.G.  Mehta. 
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141.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Portuguese  Firing  on  a  Passenger 
Steamer379 


Speaker:380  I  have  received  notice  of  an  adjournment  motion  from  Shri 
Tangamani.381  It  reads: 

“The  immediate  need  to  discuss  reported  firing  by  Portuguese  authorities 
on  the  Bombay  Cochin  passenger  steamer,  S.S.  Sabarmati  near  Karwar. 
PTI  news  in  Statesman  of  today  page  4. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  this  allegation.” 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  We 
have  received  some  information  which  I  shall  place  before  this  House.  We  are 
awaiting  a  more  detailed  report.  The  information  we  have  received  is  that  on 
the  17th  November  the  S.S.  Sabarmati  was  passing  the  Portuguese  island  of 
Anjidiv  half  a  mile  south  of  Karwar  enroute  from  Bombay  to  Cochin.  This 
island  has  some  Portuguese  forces  and  a  rifle  shot  fired  from  the  island  hit  the 
ship.  The  bullet  ricocheted  and  hit  the  second  engineer  of  the  ship.  It  was  a 
minor  injury  and  the  officer  was  treated  by  the  ship’s  doctor.  That  is  all  that  we 
have  received  thus  far.  The  matter  is  being  enquired  into  further  and  a  fuller 
report  will  come  later. 

Hem  Barua  (Gauhati):382  Has  any  protest  note  been  sent? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  just  now  said  that  we  are  awaiting  a  fuller  report.383 

Tangamani  (Madurai):  These  passenger  boats  generally  go  from  Bombay 
to  Mangalore.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  protection  is  being  given 
to  these  passenger  boats  by  way  of  convoys  or  through  other  ways  because 
they  always  pass  that  particular  island. 

Speaker:  Is  there  any  information  regarding  that  available? 

379.  Motion  for  Adjournment,  24  November  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Second  Series,  Vol. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  no  information  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  no 
convoy.  It  will  be  rather  absurd  for  us  to  send  a  convoy  on  such  occasions. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  this  has  happened  and  this  is  rather  trivial.  Even  if 
there  was  a  convoy,  I  do  not  quite  see  what  the  convoy  could  do  about  it. 

H.N.  Mukerjee  (Calcutta-Central):384  Are  we  to  understand  that  in  defiance 
of  all  international  law  the  Portuguese  authorities  in  certain  areas  are  behaving 
as  if  there  is  a  very  serious  war  situation  and  it  is  even  taking  recourse  to 
such  steps  as  lead  to  considerable  damage  to  Indian  personnel  and  property 
passing  in  pursuance  of  its  normal  duties  and  obligations  to  passengers 
carried  by  certain  transport  lines?  Are  we  to  understand  that  this  is  the 
situation?  If  so,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  I  say  that  the  hon.  Member  has  no  reason  to  understand 
that  at  all? 

Speaker:  Even  the  news  as  it  appears  here  suggests  that  it  is  a  casual  one. 
Let  the  hon.  Minister  gather  more  information.  If  any  such  apprehension  is 
legitimate,  we  will  certainly  have  a  discussion.  I  am  not  allowing  the 
adjournment  motion  now.  So  far  as  the  news  item  here  is  concerned,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  as  serious  as  hon.  Members  fear.  Let  us  wait  and  see 
what  further  information  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  gets. 

Renu  Chakravartty  (Basirhat):385  It  may  be  that  in  this  particular  case  it 
has  hit  a  particular  officer  not,  very  seriously.  But  do  we  consider  this  a 
trivial  matter  when  a  passenger  boat  is  shot  at  for  no  reason  whatsoever? 

Speaker:  Nobody  says  so. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  it  is  trivial.  It  is 
better  not  to  use  such  words  because  we  consider  it  a  serious  thing.  It  is  a 
question  of  peace  time  passenger  boats  passing  through  that  place  and  the 
Portuguese  hitting  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  matter  is  not  a  trivial  matter.  I  used  that  word  in 
connection  with  the  convoy  going.  The  convoy  does  not  go  in  such  cases.  The 
matter  is  internationally  and  otherwise  a  very  important  matter. 

384.  CPI. 
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Speaker:  In  view  of  the  statement  of  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  further 
information  will  be  sought  let  us  consider  afterwards  what  the  nature  of 
the  information  is.  So  far  as  convoy  and  other  things  are  concerned,  it  was 
the  first  case  and  no  convoy  could  be  sent  earlier  unless  it  was  a  much 
serious  matter.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  disturb  the  normal  procedure 
of  the  House  by  allowing  the  adjournment  motion  at  present. 


142.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Portuguese  Firing  on  Fishing 
Boats386 

Speaker:  There  are  two  groups  of  adjournment  motions.  First,  I  will  take 
this  group  the  adjournment  motion  by  Shri  Goray387  and  a  number  of  other 
hon.  Members  relating  to  this.  I  read  only  Shri  Goray’s  motion: 

“Failure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  protect  life  and  property  on 
the  western  coast  of  Indian  from  the  aggressive  acts  of  the  Portuguese 
forces  stationed  in  Aje  Div  [Anjidiv]  island,  such  as  the  recent  firing 
during  the  last  few  days;  firing  on  a  coastal  steamship  hitting  its  engine 
room  and  secondly,  on  a  country  craft  resulting  in  the  death  of  one  of 
the  crew,  an  Indian  citizen,  Shri  Kocharekar.” 

There  are  other  adjournment  motions  also.  This  matter  came  up  here 
on  a  prior  occasion  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  they  would  look 
into  this  matter  and  find  out  what  exactly  the  position  was.  This  is  a 
subsequent  event.  I  am  only  referring  to  what  happened  earlier.  I  am  asking 
them  to  say  what  exactly  the  position  is. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Sir, 
when  the  first  incident  was  referred  to  here,  I  said  that  I  shall  enquire  into  it 
further  and  I  gave  the  information  that  I  then  had.  As  the  hon.  Members  have 
said,  this  is  the  second  incident  from  the  same  place.  The  Portuguese 
Government  apparently  has  issued  some  kind  of  a  statement  which,  we  learnt 
from  the  BBC  broadcasts  yesterday,  is  to  the  effect  that  some  Indian  fishing 
boats  went  to  attack  this  island.  It  is  rather  an  extraordinary  statement  to  make. 
However  I  entirely  agree  with  them  that  this  is  a  serious  matter.  So  far  as  I 
know,  this  island  is  almost  uninhabited;  except  for  some  small  Portuguese 
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forces,  nobody  lives  there  and  for  them  to  go  on  firing  in  Indian  waters  is 
highly  objectionable.  We  are  not  only  enquiring  but  taking  some  steps  too.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  indicate  before  final  decisions  are 
taken  as  to  what  steps  we  should  take. 

Goray  (Poona):  Sir,  this  island  is  just  near  the  Karwar  harbour  and  has 
become  a  sort  of  a  resort  to  smugglers.  This  is  in  Portuguese  possession 
and  from  there  they  are  trying  to  obstruct  our  steamers  and  our  country 
craft.  In  the  press  we  read  the  report  today  that  the  Karwar  fishermen 
have  now  stopped  their  operations  in  these  particular  areas  because  they 
think  that  the  Indian  Government  is  not  giving  them  sufficient  protection. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  serious  and  I  would  like  to  get  an  assurance 
from  the  Government  that  these  things  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  on. 

Naushir  Bharucha  (East  Khandesh):388  1  should  also  like  to  know  from  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  as  to  where  exactly  the  incident  took  place.  Did  that 
incident  take  place  within  our  home  waters  or  on  the  high  seas?  It  appears 
from  the  newspaper  accounts  that  it  had  taken  place  within  two  miles 
from  Karwar.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  a  serious  matter  and  the  Portuguese  ship 
has  actually  entered  our  home  waters. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  Portuguese  ship  anywhere  there.  Hon,  Members 
perhaps  get  confused;  there  is  no  ship  at  all.  Small  forces  of  Portuguese  are 
stationed  on  that  island  . . .  (Interruptions) 

An  hon.  Member:  They  have  their  garrisons  there. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  fire  from  the  island,  some  odd  soldier  or  individual  . . . 
As  far  as  the  territorial  waters  are  concerned,  if  one  presumes — we  do  not — 
that  the  island  is  Portuguese  then  the  respective  territorial  waters  overlap. 

Tangamani  (Madurai):389  From  the  reports  we  find  that  the  Portuguese 
authorities  say  that  the  passenger  ship  Sabarmati  was  passing  through  the 
territorial  waters  with  a  view  to  making  preparations  for  attacking.  We 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  Government  have  to  say  anything  about 
an  ordinary  passenger  ship  going  from  Bombay  to  Mangalore  being 
specified  as  a  ship  meant  for  attacking  the  Portuguese. 

388.  Independent. 
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Speaker:  When  their  statement  is  wrong,  the  hon.  Members  want  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  say  that  it  is  wrong  .  .  .  (Interruptions). 

N.G.  Goray:  That  shows  the  attitude  of  the  Portuguese  Government.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Indrajit  Gupta:  (Calcutta-South  West):390  Sir,  the  Portuguese  statement  claims 
that  the  Indian  merchant  ships  which  have  been  passing  through  these 
waters,  when  asked  to  identify  themselves,  failed  to  do  so.  If  it  is  not  clear 
whether  it  is  our  territorial  waters  or  theirs  or  if  they  overlap,  it  is  another 
matter.  Have  the  Portuguese  any  right  to  ask  merchant  vessels  to  identify 
themselves?  Have  any  such  instances  taken  place  before.  If  they  had  not 
taken  place,  could  the  Portuguese  take  action  like  this? 

Hem  Barua:  (Gauhati):391  It  has  been  said  that  the  Anjadev  [Anjidiv]  island 
is  an  uninhabited  island  and  it  has  become  a  source  of  constant  trouble  to 
us.  The  Portuguese  have  stationed  their  garrisons  there  which  have  become 
a  nuisance  to  our  fishing  boats  plying  there.  That  is  an  uninhabited  island, 
and  we  have  got  doubts  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Portuguese  or  not,  and 
therefore,  may  I  know  why  it  is  that  we  cannot  drive  out  the  Portuguese 
troops  from  that  small  island  so  that  the  waters  might  be  safe?  (Interruption) 

An  Hon.  Member:  Drive  them  from  this  country. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  a  suggestion  for  action  which  Government  will  take 
into  consideration.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  any  message  was  sent  to  the 
Indian  ship  and  that  they  did  not  reply.  I  do  not  know  that.  (Interruption) 

Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Renu  Chakravartty  (Basirhat):392  Has  it  ever  happened  before,  formerly 
what  was  the  position  when  our  ships  were  passing  through  that  way?  Did 
we  have  to  give  answers  to  their  signals?  That  is  the  point. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  heard  of  this  before.  It  is  a  question  which  has 
not  arisen  before  us;  and  we  do  not  see  why  we  should,  except  that  in  the  case 
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of  security  one  has  to  find  out.  But  it  is  an  absurd  proposition  that  the 
Government  of  India  should  send  a  country  craft  or  a  small  passenger  ship  to 
go  and  attack  that  island.  It  is  quite  absurd.  If  we  want  to  attack,  we  will  take 
better  measures  to  do  it. 

Braj  Raj  Singh  (Ferozabad):393  Can  the  House  be  assured  that  no  such 
incidents  shall  be  allowed  to  happen  there  again? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  can  I  give  that  assurance? 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  We  do  not  want  to  know  the  steps  to  be  taken  because  that 
is  a  matter  of  security. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Might  I  suggest  that  we  should  take  effective  steps  so  that 
in  future  all  this  kind  of  thing  may  not  take  place?  But  I  cannot  give  the  assurance 
that  tomorrow  or  the  day  after  something  or  somebody  else  may  or  may  not 
start  firing.  How  can  we  give  an  assurance  to  that  effect? 

Hem  Barua:  Let  us  have  a  force  and  expel  the  Portuguese  from  that  island 
and  from  Goa.  (Interruptions) 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  There  were  country-crafts. 

N.  G.  Goray:  While  the  Prime  Minister  has  said  that  the  use  of  force  is  not 
ruled  out,  the  Portuguese  have  started  shooting  already.  Let  us  do  the  same 
thing. 

Hem  Barua:  Let  us  not  wait. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  are  considering  what  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  kind  of  thing.  We  cannot  possibly  discuss  them 
in  detail  here. 

A.B.  Vajpayee:  (Balrampur):394  The  Prime  Minister  has  given  an  assurance 
that  steps  are  being  taken.  The  second  incident  has  taken  place,  and  the 
same  assurance  is  being  given.  Are  we  to  understand  that  steps  will  be 
taken  before  the  third  incident  occurs? 

393.  Socialist  Party. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir.  You  are  not  going  to  understand  that.  I  cannot 
guarantee  the  Portuguese  misbehavior. 

A.B.  Vajpayee:  You  can  guarantee  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  India. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  be;  but  if  “retaliate”  is  the  word  used,  we  take  action  at 
the  proper  time.  I  cannot  indicate  what  action  we  take.  We  shall  think  about  it, 
how  best  to  take  it,  because  in  all  these  things,  perhaps  the  hon.  Member  does 
not  appreciate  there  are  certain  consequences,  not  specific  local  ones,  but 
other  wider  consequences.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  not  take  steps. 
But  I  cannot  indicate  here  in  Parliament  what  steps  are  to  be  taken.  It  is  not  the 
way  the  Government  functions:  that  we  tell  them  what  we  are  going  to  do 
tomorrow! 


143.  To  R.B.  Kakodkar:  The  State  of  Goa395 


November  28,  1961 


Dear  Shri  Kakodkar, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  November  27th.3  '6  Thank  you  for  it.  I  have  read 
your  appraisal  of  the  situation  with  care.  We  are  taking  such  action  in  this 
matter  as  we  think  is  required. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


144.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Portuguese  Atrocities  in  Goa397 

Nawab  Singh  Chauhan:'08  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 
a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  month  of  August,  1961  there  has 
been  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  torturing  of  the 
national-minded  citizens  and  confiscation  of  their  property  by  the 
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Portuguese  authorities  in  Goa  and  that  the  Portuguese  authorities  in 
Goa  are  making  military  preparations  on  India-Goa  border;  and 
b)  if  the  answer  to  part  (a)  above  be  in  the  affirmative,  what  is  the  actual 
position  in  this  regard? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  and  (b). 
The  Portuguese  authorities  intensified  their  repressive  measures  during 
July-September,  1961.  Over  40  nationalists  were  arrested  in  the  middle  of 
July  and  subjected  to  severe  torture  in  police  custody.  All  except  two  persons 
arrested  in  July  were  released  in  September. 

The  Portuguese  authorities  have  also  brought  in  additional  troops  and 
intensified  patrolling  on  the  border. 

33(3fft?  ft?T3  :  33T  33I3K  3ft  ft  33Ufftl  3F  3HI3K  ft  331 I  fft  jjftllft 
33TRT3  %  Tft'3TT  eft  3T33  ft  3T  fftST  ftft  t  3§3  3ft  31313  ft  3FT  3T 

ft3T  3313ft  31?  Tift  t? 

33131313  ft??:  3<pT  f  fft  3¥  TT3  ft  I  3ft  331  33Tft  ftftTT  I  333ft  <#3 

3FT  3?  3ft  t,  fft?T  313?  3ft  t,  3F  3*3?  ft  ft  ft31  3ft  33T  3313T  ft?  3F  ft  fft 
3jSJ  Uftfft  Tlfftf  3ft?3  ft  ftft  3Tf3f  TFTlf  1 1 

[Translation  begins: 

Nawab  Singh  Chauhan:  Are  the  press  reports  correct  that  the  Portuguese 
administration  has  laid  mines  on  the  borders  of  Goa  and  gathered  a  large 
number  of  troops? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  true.  According  to  our  information 
the  number  of  their  troops  has  increased,  how  much  I  cannot  say  and  also  that 
they  have  also  laid  mines  under  a  number  of  roads. 


Translation  ends] 

Savitry  Devi  Nigam:399  May  I  know  if  a  national  leader  of  the  Goan 
movement  had  been  killed  recently  in  the  prison? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  no  information  about  that  but  there  has  been 
something  in  the  press. 

N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy:400  Sir,  it  has  been  reported  in  the  papers  that  the  Indian 
Navy  have  rushed  a  destroyer  and  an  anti-submarine  frigate  to  Karwar.  I 
want  to  know  how  this  was  occasioned. 

Deputy  Chairman:401  This  is  about  torturing  of  the  national-minded  citizens. 

* 

i 

N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy:  Sir,  the  Portuguese  authorities  are  making  military 
preparations  on  the  Goan  border.  Is  it  in  this  connection  that  a  destroyer 
has  been  rushed? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Sir,  it  has  been  stated  that  a  destroyer  or  naval  ships  have 
been  sent.  The  question  relates  to  torturing  of  the  national-minded  citizens  in 
Goa.  I  do  not  quite  know  how  these  things  are  mixed  up;  in  the  broader  analysis 
they  might.  Anyway,  Sir,  it  is  absolutely  a  fact  that  we  are  taking  some  steps 
for  the  protection  of  our  people  there,  but  I  cannot  enter  into  these  details. 


145.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Portuguese  Troop  Build-Up  in 
Goa402 

Speaker:403  There  are  notices  of  three  adjournment  motions,  all  relating  to 
the  same  matter.  I  shall  read  the  first  one: 

“Reported  massing  of  Portuguese  Troops  and  army  on  Goa  border  as 
evidence  by: 

1.  Deploying  of  2,500  Portuguese  Troops  on  Goa  border. 

2.  750  Portuguese  Troops  at  Mazali  border. 

3.  About  3,000  white  Portuguese  soldiers  landed  in  Goa. 

4.  Naval  craft  stationed  near  Karwar. 

5.  Landing  of  an  aircraft  at  Panjim.” 

This  is  what  has  appeared  in  the  newspaper.  Does  he  want  to  add  to  it? 


400.  Congress. 
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N.G.  Goray  (Poona):404  That  is  what  has  appeared  in  the  newspaper. 

Nath  Pai:405  There  was  also  a  news  item  that  was  broadcast  by  the  All  India 
Radio  this  morning.  It  is  an  official  agency  and  it  is  not  normally  given  to 
this  kind  of  sensation.  It  appears  in  the  press,  viz.,  a  Portuguese  aircraft 
was  reported  to  have  landed  at  Panjim.  It  gives  the  number  of  concentration 
of  Portuguese  forces  to  the  order  of  700  at  Mazali.  In  the  light  of  this,  we 
would  like  to  know  if  Government  have  any  information. 

Speaker:  The  same  thing  is  given  here. 

Tangamani:406  Also  one  of  the  armed  vessels  belonging  to  the  Portuguese 
has  left  that  island. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  First  of  all,  may  I  say  that  anything  that  the  All  India  Radio 
broadcasts  is  not  necessary  official.  They  have  got  their  own  correspondents 
and  they  also  take  their  news  from  newspaper  agencies.  No  doubt  normally 
they  try  to  exercise  some  care,  more  care  perhaps  than  .  .  . 

S.M.  Banerjee:407  It  is  a  Government  enterprise  and  their  source  is  correct. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  not  a  question  of  private  enterprise  or  public  enterprise. 
They  rely  on  the  normal  agencies  like  PTI,  Reuters,  etc.,  and  sometimes  their 
own  correspondents.  They  do  not  get  their  news  as  a  rule,  except  on  very 
special  occasions,  through  the  agency  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Speaker:  There  is  no  difference. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  merely  wanted  to  correct  that  statement  to  remove  any 
misapprehension.  Now,  all  these  questions  are  in  regard  to  what  the  Portuguese 
are  doing  within  Goa  territory.  Broadly,  our  information  is  that  they  have  added 
to  their  troops  there,  aircraft  there  and  generally  to  their  military  equipment. 
Obviously,  I  cannot  give  any  details  about  the  number  of  troops  they  have  got 
and  where  they  have  got.  But  broadly,  it  is  our  information  that  they  have  been 
strengthening  their  position  there. 

404.  PSP. 

405.  PSP. 

406.  CPI. 

407.  Independent. 
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Hem  Barua:408  May  I  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Portuguese  have 
intensified  their  military  preparations  after  the  statement  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  that  we  might  employ  force  at  any  time  to  liberate  Goa? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  give  a  date  when  they  did  it.  They  have  been  doing 
it.  Possibly  that  statement  may  have  had  some  effect  on  them. 

N.G.  Goray:  I  would  like  to  put  one  question  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Things 
are  happening  in  such  a  way  that  the  Portuguese  are  strengthening  their 
own  base  in  Goa.  Not  only  they  are  strengthening  their  own  base  but,  as 
you  read  the  other  day,  they  are  going  out  to  Anjidiv  and  trying  to  see  that 
their  authority  prevails  there.  They  are  threatening  the  people  round  about. 
I  want  to  know,  when  this  sort  of  military  build  up  is  going  on,  what  is  it 
that  we  are  doing  to  assure  our  own  people  and  the  people  in  Goa  that 
what  we  have  already  said  to  them — that  they  will  be  liberated  very  soon — 
is  going  to  take  effect?  Otherwise,  Sir,  the  whole  position  will  be  that 
because  of  the  build-up  there  will  be  demoralisation  among  the  people  of 
Goa  and  round  about. 

Nath  Pai:  The  adjournment  motion  does  not,  as  the  Prime  Minister  tried  to 
say,  refer  only  to  what  they  are  trying  to  do  inside.  We  have  specifically 
stated  about  the  massing  of  Portuguese  troops  on  our  border,  at  Mazali 
Border,  near  Satara.  I  come  from  that  area.  It  may  be  that  the  reports  are 
highly  exaggerated,  and  we  wanted  to  be  enlightened  about  it.  Also,  we 
wanted  to  know  about  what  my  colleague  Shri  Goray  asked,  and  information 
as  to  the  concentration  and  massing  of  troops  near  our  border,  not  deep 
inside. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  give  any  precise  information.  But  broadly  speaking, 
they  have  put  some  of  their  troops  near  the  border  and  some  internally  at 
various  places.  As  for  the  question  asked  by  the  hon.  Member  Shri  Goray,  I 
can  tell  him  that  we  are  very  much  seized  of  the  situation  and  we  hope  to  take 
adequate  steps  to  meet  it. 

Speaker:  In  view  of  the  assurance  given  further  discussion  is  not  necessary. 


408.  PSP. 
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(i)  Pondicherry 

146.  To  C.E.  Bharathan:  No  Demonstration  Against 
French  Delegation409 


November  26,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Bharathan, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  21st  November. 

I  think  it  will  be  quite  wrong  for  any  attempt  to  be  made  to  hold  a  hartal  or 
demonstration  against  the  French  Parliamentary  Delegation  to  Pondicherry  and 
Karaikal.  That  will  harm  our  cause.  The  delegation  has  come  here  after  our 
Government’s  views  were  obtained  and  we  agree  to  their  coming  as  a 
Parliamentary  Delegation.  Our  own  information  is  that  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  is  likely  to  take  place  soon  in  Paris. 

We  have  sent  our  views  in  regard  to  the  French  delegation  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Pondicherry  and  I  hope  they  will  be  followed. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(j)  Bhutan 

147.  To  Jigme  Dorji  Wangchuk:  Bhutan  for  Colombo 
Plan410 


November  30,  1961 


My  dear  friend, 

Thank  you  for  your  two  letters,  one  conveying  your  concurrence  to  the 
sponsorship  by  the  Government  of  India  of  Bhutan’s  membership  on  the 
Colombo  Plan,  and  the  other  conveying  your  kind  invitation  to  me  and  Indira  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Paro  for  a  few  days  when  I  visit  Bhutan  to  open  the  Phuntsholing- 
Paro  Road  some  time  in  April  next. 


409.  Letter  to  the  Councillor  for  Education  and  Local  Administration,  Pondicherry.  NMML, 
JN  Supplementary  Papers.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection  and  NMML,  JN  Papers, 
C.E.  Bharathan. 

410.  Letter  to  the  Maharaja  of  Bhutan. 
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I  am  glad  to  know  that  Your  Highness  appreciates  our  suggestion  for  the 
Government  of  India  to  sponsor  Bhutan’s  membership  on  the  Colombo  Plan. 
We  will  now  take  further  action,  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  Ministries 
of  the  Government  of  India. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  kind  invitation  to  me  and  Indira  to  visit  Paro.  I  wish 
I  could  accept  it.  But  I  fear  that  this  will  not  be  possible.  Our  new  Parliament 
will  be  elected  in  February-March,  and  all  kinds  of  new  problems  will  have  to 
be  faced  by  me  subsequently.  I  agreed  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
road  because  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  this  project.  It  will  be  no  easy 
matter  for  me  to  get  away  from  Delhi  even  for  this  purpose.  But  I  shall  certainly 
try  to  do  so.  To  extend  my  stay  in  Bhutan  will  be  very  difficult  at  that  time.  As 
for  Indira,  I  believe  she  has  to  go  to  Paris  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Governing 
body  of  the  UNESCO. 

With  kind  regards  and  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 
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III.  DEVELOPMENT 


148.  To  Swaran  Singh:  Coal  Mining  with 
Polish  Expertise1 


(a)  Economy 


October  15,  1961 

My  dear  Swaran  Singh, 

On  my  return  today  I  have  seen  your  letter  of  October  1 3th  about  the  production 
at  the  three  Steel  Plants.  I  am  glad  that  progress  has  been  made. 

Yesterday  I  met  Dr  B.C.  Roy2  at  Chittaranjan  and  he  again  discussed  with 
me  at  some  length  his  proposals  in  regard  to  coal  excavation  in  Bengal.  As  you 
know,  he  is  very  anxious  about  this  and  I  find  that  the  newspapers  have  also 
said  something  on  the  subject. 

I  do  not  quite  know  what  the  suit  instituted  in  the  Calcutta  High  Court  by 
the  West  Bengal  Government  against  the  Government  of  India  is  about.  But  it 
does  seem  to  me  very  odd  that  any  such  litigation  should  take  place.  Either  we 
must  come  to  some  agreement  on  the  subject  or  we  should  at  least  agree  to 
refer  this  matter  to  an  arbitrator. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  this  question  of  the  West  Bengal  Government  proposal 
for  coal  excavation  with  the  help  of  Polish  experts.  Prima  facie,  I  do  not  see 
any  particular  objection  to  it. 

For  the  present,  Dr  Roy  wants  to  invite  Polish  experts  to  come  and  make 
a  preliminary  survey  by  boring  some  places  and  then  to  report.  The  point 
appears  to  be  that  by  a  number  of  experimental  borings  we  will  get  more 
accurate  information  about  the  extent  of  the  coal  that  may  be  available.  This 
information  apparently  is  necessary  even  to  decide  upon  the  compensation  to 
be  given. 

Dr  Roy  wants  to  work  in  one  mine  by  their  latest  methods  of  deep  boring. 
The  idea  apparently  is  that  they  should  do  this  for  about  three  years  or  so. 
Thereafter  the  Bengal  Government  will  take  over  the  work  or,  if  it  is  so  wished, 
the  Bengal  Government  and  the  Government  of  India  could  undertake  it  jointly. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

1.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines,  and  Fuel.  PMO,  File  No.  17(12)/61-65-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  21 -A. 

2.  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 
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149.  To  A.R.  Bhat:  Addressing  Small  Industries 
Associations  Federation3 4 


October  17,  1961 


Dear  Shri  Bhat, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  1 1th  October  inviting  me  to  inaugurate  the  first 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Associations  of  Small  Industries 
of  India.  I  am  very  heavily  occupied  in  December.  But  as  I  am  greatly  interested 
in  the  development  of  small  industries  in  India,  I  shall  endeavour  to  fall  in  with 
your  wishes.  Tuesday,  December  12th  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  will  suit 

4 

me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


150.  To  P.K.  Deshraj:  Location  of  People’s  Car 
Manufacture5 


October  19,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Mayor, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  1 2th  October  for  which  I  thank  you. 

The  question  of  manufacturing  the  people’s  car  has  not  been  finalised  by 
Government  yet.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Ministry  concerned  will  give  full 
consideration  to  the  place  where  such  manufacture  should  be  located.  In  all 
such  matters,  every  aspect  is  fully  considered.6 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


3.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Federation  of  Associations  of  Small  Industries  of  India, 
Poona  2. 

4.  See  S  WJN/SS/73/item  1 98. 

5.  Letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Nagpur.  PMO,  file  No.  17(407)/60-67-PMS,  Vol.  II,  Sr.  No.  49- 
A. 

6.  For  previous  correspondence  on  the  small  car  project,  see  SWJN/SS/70/items  238,  250; 
and  SWJN/S S/71 /item  217  and  appendix  24. 
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1 51 .  For  the  Industrial  Exhibition7 

Exhibitions  of  our  industrial  progress  are  almost  annual  events  in  Delhi.  It  is 
good  that  they  take  place  frequently  and  demonstrate  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  our  country.  These  changes  are  significant  and  the  pace  of 
change  increases  from  year  to  year. 

I  welcome  therefore  the  new  industrial  exhibition  that  is  taking  place  next 
month  in  Delhi  and  I  send  it  my  good  wishes.  The  exhibition  will,  no  doubt,  be 
interesting  in  many  ways,  but,  in  particular,  it  should  be  fascinating  to  those 
who  are  watching  the  great  changes  that  are  coming  over  India.  This  unfolding 
of  the  new  India  is  an  exhilarating  spectacle. 


152.  For  R.  K.  Nehru:  Regional  Trade  Cooperation  in 
Asia8 

U  Nyun,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  ECAFE,  came  to  see  me  today.  Shri  K.B. 
Lall9  was  also  present.  He  spoke  to  me  of  certain  proposals  to  promote  regional 
trade  cooperation  in  Asia.  A  committee  to  consider  this  matter  was  constituted 
with  Shri  K.B.  Lall  as  Chairman.  This  committee  has  prepared  a  draft  report 
which  they  hope  to  finalise  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
Meanwhile,  a  copy  of  the  draft  report  has  been  given  to  me.  I  am  sending  this 
to  you. 

2 .  Generally  speaking,  I  agree  with  the  proposals  that  are  being  made  and 
I  said  that  I  would  welcome  closer  economic  cooperation  among  the  countries 
of  Asia.  Naturally,  we  would  like  to  examine  the  precise  proposals  in  more 
detail.  This  examination  will,  no  doubt,  be  carried  out  by  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  &  Industry  and  the  Finance  Ministry.  I  think,  however,  that  External 
Affairs  should  also  consider  these  proposals.  You  might,  therefore,  have  this 
draft  report  examined 


7.  Message,  26  October  1961,  for  the  Industries  Fair  opening  in  New  Delhi  in  November 
1961,  forwarded  to  G.L.  Bansal,  Secretary-General  of  the  Federation  of  Indian  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Federation  House,  New  Delhi.  PMO,  File  No.  17(449)/61- 
62-PMS,  Sr.  No.  16-A. 

8.  Note,  22  November  1961,  to  the  Secretary-General  at  the  MEA. 

9.  Special  Secretary  for  European  Common  Market  Affairs. 
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(b)  Food  and  Agriculture 

153.  To  K.K.  Menon:  Sugarcane  Producers  in  Crisis10 

October  19,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Menon, 

I  have  your  letter  of  October  10  in  regard  to  the  proposed  cut  on  sugarcane 
production  and  asking  for  an  interview.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  fix  an  interview.  I 
am  leaving  India  on  the  3rd  November  night  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
Before  the  3rd,  I  am  very  heavily  occupied  and  have  to  visit  Bombay  and 
Calcutta. 

Apart  from  this,  the  question  you  wish  to  discuss  with  me  should  be 
discussed  with  the  Minister  of  Food  &  Agriculture.  He  is  the  responsible  Minister 
in  charge  and  it  is  he  who  has  made  the  statement  which  you  wish  to  discuss. 
If  you  saw  me,  all  I  could  do  would  be  to  forward  your  representation  to  him. 

The  real  difficulty,  as  you  must  realise,  is  that  there  has  been  over¬ 
production,  and  this  creates  a  crisis.  We  have  tried  our  best  to  export  this  even 
at  a  heavy  loss,  and  we  shall  go  on  doing  this.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  that  also. 

I  am  sure  the  Minister  of  Food  &  Agriculture  will  take  into  consideration 
what  you  have  said  about  the  small  growers. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


1 0.  Letter  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  PSP,  1 8  Windsor  Place,  New  Delhi.  PMO,  File  No. 
31(1 06)/60-65-PMS,  Vol.  I,  Sr.  No.  46-A. 
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154.  To  S.K.  Patil:  Grain  Storage  Proposal11 


25th  October  1961 


My  dear  S.K., 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  25th  and  the  copy  of  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Grain  Conservation  and  Warehousing  Industries  Private  Ltd.  for  a  modem 
grain  storage  programme.  I  am  afraid  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  competence 
to  judge  of  this.12 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


155.  To  S.K.  Patil:  Wheat  Import  from  America13 


October  26,  1961 


My  dear  S.K., 

Your  letter  of  October  25.  If  you  and  Dr  B.C.  Roy  wish  to  accept  the  particular 
offer  made  by  the  US  Government,  to  make  8,400  tons  of  wheat  available  for 
free  distribution,  I  have  no  objection. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


11.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  PMO,  File  No  31(89)/61-72-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  8-A. 

12.  S.K.  Patil’s  letter:  “You  will  remember,  in  March  1961  the  Grain  Conservation  & 
Warehousing  Industries  Private  Limited  had  submitted  a  proposal  for  a  Modem  Grain 
Storage  Programme.  The  proposal  was  in  an  outline  form  and  the  Ministry  of  Food  and 
Agriculture  had  asked  them  to  submit  a  detailed  scheme  giving  an  idea  of  the  cost  involved 
etc.  They  have  now  sent  a  comprehensive  proposal.  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy 
thereof  for  your  information  along  with  the  letter  addressed  to  you  by  Mr  A.  A.  Rahimtula. 
The  detailed  proposal  is  under  the  scrutiny  of  this  Ministry.”  PMO,  File  No  3 1  (89)/6 1  - 
72-PMS,  Sr.  No.  7-A. 

13.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  PMO,  File  No.  31(58)/57-64-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  11 -A. 
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156.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  The  Famous  Drain  No.  814 

November  28,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  the  famous  Drain  No.  8  near  Delhi.  I  understand  that 
this  matter  is  still  undecided  and  so  no  work  can  be  begun.  We  have  lost  one 
season  already  and  if  this  matter  is  not  taken  in  hand  soon,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
finish  it  before  the  next  monsoon. 

You  will  remember  that  Dr  A.N.  Khosla,15  after  examining  the  position  in 
all  its  aspects,  made  certain  recommendation.  His  proposals  were  broadly 
accepted  here,  but  some  minor  modifications  were  suggested  which  it  was 
hoped  and  expected  that  the  Punjab  Government  would  accept.  Apparently 
their  agreement  or  indeed  any  kind  of  answer  has  not  come  yet.  May  I  request 
you  to  expedite  this  matter?16 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(c)  Health 

157.  To  Bhagwan  Sahay:  Foundation  Stone  for  G.B.  Pant 
Hospital17 


October  17,  1961 

My  dear  Bhagwan  Sahay, 

Your  letter  of  the  5th  October  has  been  with  me  for  some  time.  In  this  you 
invite  me  to  perform  the  Foundation  Stone  laying  ceremony  of  a  hospital  in  the 
latter  half  of  October  or  early  November.  We  are  already  in  the  latter  half  of 
October. 

I  am  very  heavily  occupied  during  these  next  two  weeks  or  so  and  then  I 
go  to  America.  However,  I  would  like  to  be  associated  with  this  function.  The 


1 4.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

15.  Irrigation  engineer;  Member,  Planning  Commission,  1959-62. 

1 6.  See  previous  references  in  SWJN/SS/70/items  20  and  258,  and  appendix  9;  SWJN/SS/7 1/ 
item  4. 

1 7.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi. 
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only  day  I  can  find  is  Tuesday,  the  3 1st  October,  morning  at  9.30.  If  this  suits 
you,  you  can  fix  this. 

I  think  it  will  be  entirely  appropriate  to  associate  Pantji’s  name  with  this 
hospital.18 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


158.  To  M.R.  Shervani:  Kamla  Nehru  Memorial  Hospital19 

October  21,  1961 

My  dear  Rashid, 

Your  letter  of  October  20.20  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  UP  Government  has 
agreed  to  increase  the  grant  to  the  Kamala  Nehru  Memorial  Hospital  to  Rs 
1,00,000/-  per  year. 

I  have  personally  no  objection  to  our  having  two  nominees  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  University  on  our  Managing  Committee.  You  had  better  consult 
Dr  Jivraj  Mehta.21 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


159.  To  D.P.  Karmarkar:  Cancer  Hospital  in  Madras22 


October  21,  1961 


My  dear  Karmarkar, 

I  was  very  greatly  impressed  by  the  Cancer  Hospital  in  Madras  which  I  visited 
recently.23 1  thought  it  deserved  all  the  help  that  we  can  give  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  have  been  helping  it  generously.  But  they  are  worried  about  lack  of 


18.  See  item  9. 

19.  Letter  to  an  industrialist  from  Allahabad  and  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Address:  28  South  Road, 
Allahabad.  JNMF,  Kamla  Nehru  Memorial  Hospital  Papers,  Vol.  II. 

20.  Appendix  11. 

21.  Chief  Minister  of  Gujarat,  and  Trustee,  Kamala  Nehru  Memorial  Hospital  Society. 

22.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

23.  This  is  presumably  the  Cancer  Institute.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  274.  Nehru  visited  the 
Cancer  Institute,  Adyar,  on  8  October  1961. 
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certainty  about  the  continuation  of  this  help.  Could  you  give  them  any  kind  of 
an  assurance  to  that  effect? 

I  enclose  a  note  they  had  given  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


160.  Mass  Vasectomy24 

I  received  your  letter  of  October  19. 1  am  much  interested  to  learn  about  your 
organising  what  you  call  a  mass  vasectomy  camp  at  Satara.  The  problem  of 
limiting  families  is  of  great  importance  and  the  success  you  are  achieving  in 
this  is  creditable.  I  send  you  my  good  wishes. 


161.  To  B.D.  Jatti:  No  Message  for  Prohibtion  Week25 


30th  October  1961 


My  dear  Jatti, 

Your  letter  of  October  27th  about  Prohibition  Week.  While  I  am  all  in  favour  of 
prohibition,  I  am  greatly  troubled  by  the  increase  in  crime  owing  to  this.  Indeed, 
I  am  informed  the  drinking  habits  have  even  increased,  especially  in  the  young. 
I  think  all  this  requires  the  greatest  attention  so  that  we  may  not  make  matters 
worse.  I  am  not,  therefore,  sending  you  any  special  message  on  this  occasion. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


24.  Message,  29  October  1961,  to  Akshoy  Mohan ty,  joint  secretary,  mass  vasectomy  camp 
committee  of  Satara  (Maharashtra),  on  the  occasion  of  the  mass  vasectomy  camp  organised 
at  Satara  from  29  October.  From  National  Herald ,  30  October  1961,  City  Edition,  p.  4. 

25.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Mysore  State. 
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162.  To  D.P.  Karmarkar:  Amrit  Kaur’s  Grievance  against 
Health  Ministry26 


November  2,  1961 

My  dear  Karmarkar, 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  from  Rajkumari.27 1  would  not  normally  sent  it  to  you 
as  it  uses  strong  language  about  your  Ministry.  But  as  I  am  going  away 
tomorrow,  I  decided  to  send  it. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  present  Governing  Body28  continuing,  say  for 
another  year. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


163.  In  New  Delhi:  To  the  Medical  Education 
Conference29 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  inviting  me  here  today  and  thus  giving  me  an  opportunity 
of  keeping  in  touch,  to  some  extent  at  least,  with  the  ideas  that  are  crossing 
through  the  minds  of  the  medical  profession  of  India.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
question  of  health,  health  services  and  the  like  is  of  primary  importance  in  any 
community. 


Life  Expectancy 

In  India,  among  the  many  things  that  have  happened  during  the  last  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  fourteen  years  since  Independence,  it  seems  to  me  one  fact 
stands  out.  How  far  the  medical  profession  is  responsible  for  it  is  another 
matter,  I  do  not  know;  but  one  fact  does  stand  out  and  that  is  how  the  age,  the 
expectation  of  life,  has  gone  up  during  the  last,  I  do  not  know,  fifteeen  years  or 


26.  Letter  to  the  Health  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  40(134)/59-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  99-B. 

27.  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  former  Health  Minister,  and  President  of  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  AIIMS.  See  appendix  22. 

28.  Of  the  All  India  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences. 

29.  Inaugural  Address,  23  November  1961.  PMS,  from  the  PIB  text.  The  three-day  conference 
was  organised  by  the  Medical  Council  of  India. 
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so.  In  the  forties  it  was  supposed  to  be  32  and  is  now  471/2.  That  is  a  fairly  a 
big  jump  and,  quite  regardless  of  many  other  things  that  might  have  gone  up,  it 
is  an  indication  not  only  of  the  health  of  the  people  having  improved  but  even  of 
the  general  well-being  of  the  people  having  gone  up. 

For  instance,  I  think,  this  is  partly  due,  apart  from  the  medical  aspect, 
partly  due  just  to  better  feeding,  to  better  food,  more  food  and  better  food.  It 
brings  out  without  any  elaborate  statistical  tables  and  analyses  and  reports  this 
basic  fact  that  something  has  happened  in  India  which  has  improved  the  health 
and  living  conditions  of  the  people  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
population,  because  that  increase  tends  to  drag  people  down  from  the  health 
point  of  view,  feeding  point  of  view  and  everything. 

Better  Living  Conditions 

It  is  an  important  fact.  It  seems  to  me  almost  the  single  most  important 
fact  in  looking  at  the  past  fourteen  years  of  India’s  history  in  this  respect  and  I 
gather  that  this  expectation  of  life  is  going  up  and  will  no  doubt  go  up. 

It  has  gone  up  because  of  better  health  conditions  largely  because  of  the 
eradication  of  malaria,  because  of  infant  mortality  having  gone  down  and  that 
is  perfectly  true,  plus  I  repeat,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  eat  more  adequately 
and  perhaps  somewhat  better  food,  better  grain,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Of  course,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  is  very  little  in  the  vast  field  of 
India  and  a  tremendous  amount  remains  to  be  done.  But  it  is  well  to  remember 
this,  that  we  are  making  progress  on  a  scale  which  is  very  commendable  and 
this  is  a  greater  measurement  of  the  progress  we  made,  if  I  may  say  so  with  all 
respect,  with  all  the  hospitals  that  you  have  put  up.  The  hospitals  lead  to  this 
you  may  say,  of  course,  and  other  health  services.  But  this  is  the  test  result, 
while  merely  saying  that  there  are  so  many  hospitals  may  or  may  not  produce 
results.  So  right  from  the  beginning  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  this. 

Explosive  Population 

Obviously,  when  some  people  say  to  me  “In  view  of  your  explosive 
population,  is  it  good  that  you  should  try  to  keep  them  alive  too  long?”  is  of 
course  an  absurd  approach  to  this  problem.  It  is  good  and  essential  and  it  is  no 
good  having  a  small  population  or  a  big  population,  which  is  diseased  and 
weak,  hunger  stricken  population  and  there  is  no  point  at  all.  Numbers  really 
come  in  the  way  sometimes.  What  counts  is  physical  quality,  mental  quality, 
spiritual  if  you  like,  that  is  what  makes  a  nation.  And  a  doctor’s  job  is  to  see 
that  the  quality  of  the  individual  is  kept  up. 
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Now,  you  have  met  here  for  medical  education  and  I  can  hardly  offer  you 
any  pertinent  remarks  about  the  techniques  of  medical  education. 

But  medical  education  or  any  other  education  depends  now  on  constant 
research,  on  a  mind  which  is  searching,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  is  always 
searching,  is  always  on  its  toes,  not  on  just  living  on  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  living  on  other  people’s  efforts.  That  applies,  of  course,  not  to  medical 
education  only  but  to  every  type  of  education. 

Research  Work 

A  country  which  is  always  on  its  toes  to  go  ahead,  to  search  for  truth  in  all 
its  aspects  and  to  apply  it  for  the  betterment  of  humanity,  in  a  sense  that  is 
more  obvious  or  should  be  more  obvious  in  the  medical  field. 

A  country’s  advance  is  therefore  measured  by  the  kind  of  good  research 
work  that  is  being  done  in  that  country.  Now,  it  is  for  you  to  know,  I  do  not 
know  much  about  it,  as  to  the  quality  of  research  work  in  India,  really  first 
class  research  work,  because  if  that  is  lacking,  then  there  is  something  very 
seriously  the  matter  with  all  your  educational  system.  It  is  from  the  quality 
which  you  give  at  the  top  that  other  things  follow. 

The  President30  in  his  presidential  address  laid  stress  on  quality.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  to  me  from  what  he  said — whether  he  was  referring  to  general 
quality  which  of  course  is  necessary,  or  to  that  very  high  special  degree  of 
quality  which  means,  first  class  research  work.  But  I  do  think  that  one  of  the 
first  tests  should  be  how  much  first  class  research  work  is  being  done  in  the 
community,  in  every  department  of  science,  technology,  medicine  etc.,  and 
especially  in  medicine.  And  I  would  therefore  suggest  to  you  to  apply  your 
mind  to  the  fact. 

Now  research  work  more  and  more  nowadays  is  done  not  so  much  by 
brilliant  individuals,  although  brilliant  individuals  always  count  and  are  welcome, 
but  it  is  done  in  a  group  sense,  in  a  cooperative  sense;  anything  big  today,  in 
science  is  usually  done  by  group  functioning,  together,  led  of  course  by  an 
outstanding  person. 


Importance  of  Physics 

Our  universities  compared  to  universities  of  better  equipped  countries  have 
not  got  enough  staff  and  all  the  time  is  spent  by  the  staff  in  lectures  or  in 


30.  Dr  C.S.  Patel,  President,  Medical  Council  of  India. 
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normal  processes  of  imparting  education,  giving  little  time  to  do  research  work. 
Take  any  subject.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  medical  field  because  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  it. 

Take  Physics.  Now  physics  today  is  probably  almost  the  base  of  modem 
thinking,  physics  and  mathematics.  All  the  tremendous  advances  that  have 
been  made  including  right  up  to  space  travel  and  all  that,  and  the  atomic  or  the 
hydrogen  and  nuclear  bombs  and  the  rest,  are  all  the  outcome  of  some  department 
of  physics.  Physics  is  not  a  subject,  it  is  a  multitude  of  subjects.  Now,  we  have 
a  professor  of  physics  in  a  university  and  he  does  his  job  according  to  his 
competence.  How  can  one  expect  him  as  a  rule  to  do  research  work  or  do  any 
other  novel  kind  of  work.  He  has  neither  time  nor  the  aptitude  nor  the  equipment. 
The  modem  approach  to  the  problem  is  that  a  subject  like  physics  should  have 
half  a  dozen  professors  of  physics  in  a  first  class  university  specialising  in  that 
subject,  theoretical  physics,  this  physics,  and  that  physics,  and  all  that  number 
of  professors  and  scholars,  thus  building  up  a  group  of  fifteen  or  whatever  the 
number  may  be,  which  is  concentrating  on  research  apart  from  imparting 
education  and  building  up  an  academic  atmosphere  of  research  in  that  university. 

Out  of  that  come  real  advances  today  because  science  is  becoming  much 
too  complicated  a  thing  for  it  to  be  understood  in  all  its  aspects  by  just  an  odd 
individual.  The  odd  individual  will  always  count;  the  brilliant  man,  of  course, 
will  make  good  wherever  he  is;  even  without  a  group  he  may  make  good;  but 
that  is  not  the  way  to  further  research.  What  I  have  said  of  physics  will  apply 
to  any  other  subject,  will  certainly  apply,  I  suppose,  to  many  medical  subjects. 

Human  Approach 

I  would  like  to  lay  stress  on  research.  Having  laid  stress  on  research  I 
should  like  to  lay  stress  on  another  aspect,  which  perhaps  is  the  opposite  of 
research.  That  is,  if  we  are  all  too  research  minded,  we  begin  to  live  in  ivory 
towers  which  are  useful  but  which  cut  us  off  from  the  community  we  seek  to 
serve,  and  we  may  not,  therefore,  get  a  proper  and  balanced  outlook  of  the 
problems  we  have,  because  the  problem  we  have  may  be  a  subject  like 
mathematics,  a  problem  of  mathematics  may  be  completely  diverted  from  any 
human  being  you  have  to  deal  with  without  knowing  anybody  else,  and  achieve 
results.  But  that  is  not  so  in  most  other  subjects,  certainly  not  in  any  subject 
connected  with  medicine  which  deals  with  human  beings.  Therefore  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  should  not  be  too  ivory  tower  inclined  and  the 
human  being  should  come  up  before  us  all  the  time. 

Of  course  an  average  doctor,  the  President  referred  to  such  a  person  as  a 
basic  doctor,  I  have  not  heard  of  this  phrase,  but  it  is  a  good  phrase,  he  has  to 
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deal  with  human  beings  all  the  time.  In  fact,  apart  from  his  medical  qualifications, 
whatever  he  may  have,  a  good  doctor  is  supposed  to  have  all  manner  of  things 
like  the  bedside  manner  but  that  is  a  rather  feeble  description  of  it.  A  good 
doctor  has  a  psychological  approach  and  many  other  approaches  to  make  the 
patient  confident  and  all  that  because  it  is  becoming  increasingly  known  that  a 
person  is  ill  or  well  partly  no  doubt  because  of  some  disease  he  may  have  but 
largely  because  of  his  mental  state.  He  will  get  well  if  his  mind  is  intent  on 
getting  well.  He  will  remain  ill  if  he  is  always  a  wailing  and  tearing  his  hair 
about  his  illness.  He  ought  to  remain  ill  if  he  has  got  that  type  of  mind.  Nobody 
wants  that  type  of  men  to  get  well.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  in  life  than 
people  who  are  complaining  about  their  ailments  all  the  time.  That  is  a  peculiar 
malady  from  which  India  suffers.  I  hope  anyhow  members  of  the  medical 
profession  will  not  encourage  this  kind  of  thing  even  as  a  bedside  manner. 

Looking  at  it  from  any  point  of  view,  governmental  or  other,  we  desire  to 
encourage  the  health  of  the  people,  public  health,  the  prevention  of  diseases, 
the  betterment — physical  betterment — of  the  human  beings. 

Foreign  Methods 

The  question  of  health  services  arises.  Dr  Patel  in  his  address  which  he 
just  delivered  said  that  we  need  not  copy  the  United  Kingdom  method  or  the 
United  States  method.  That  is  a  very  wise  approach.  We  should  not  copy  any 
other  thing,  essentially  in  this  matter,  in  every  matter  I  would  say,  but  in  health 
matters  more  than  anything,  we  have  to  study  our  own  conditions  and  find  our 
own  ways  of  meeting  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  we  can  learn  much  from  what  other  countries 
have  done.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  a  properly  run  country  health 
services  should  be  free  for  the  people.  Normal  health  services — I  am  not  talking 
about  specialised  things — should  be  completely  free,  just  like  education  should 
be  free.  Education  and  health  should  be  freely  available,  only  then  do  you  give 
some  modicum  of  quality  or  opportunity  to  people.  If  you  do  not  give  them 
proper  education,  if  it  depends  upon  their  financial  resources,  well,  people  are 
not  equally  circumstanced,  apart  from  other  factors.  Therefore  I  am  convinced 
one  should  ultimately  aim  at  free  education  at  least  up  to  a  certain  grade,  and 
free  medical  services  for  everyone  up  to  whatever  it  may  be. 

Health  Services  Abroad 

Now,  I,  however,  without  knowing  much  about  the  details  of  it,  I  have 
been  attracted  by  the  British  health  service  system  simply  because  it  did  bring 
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good  medical  advice  to  the  people  generally  everywhere  there.  In  the  United 
States,  where  they  have  attained  very  high  standards,  to  fall  ill  is  a  far  greater 
misfortune  than  to  fall  ill  in  England,  simply  because  of  the  cost  of  it.  The 
quality  of  treatment  which  you  will  get  is  excellent,  but  the  cost  even  in  a  rich 
country  like  America  is  heavy  for  the  people.  Recently  I  was  in  Mexico  where 
they  have  got — I  do  not  know  the  details  of  it — health  advice  was  available  to 
the  people  in  Mexico  city,  free,  in  the  midst  of  their  circumstances.  So  it  varies. 
And  of  course  in  the  Soviet  Union,  health  services  are  free  and  are  fairly 
advanced,  I  believe.  Ultimately  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  health  services  must 
be  free  for  every  human  being  in  a  country,  normal  health  services. 

Service  in  Villages 

Dr  Patel  mentioned  the  proposal  some  of  us  had  made  some  years  ago 
about  a  year’s  course  after  graduation,  a  year’s  course  in  the  village  and  rural 
areas  or  in  hilly  areas  etc.  before,  you  might  say,  the  formal  practising  life  of  a 
medical  graduate  begins.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  Medical  Council  had 
considered  this  matter  and  approved  of  the  general  principles  and  apparently 
written  to  Government  about  it.  Well,  I  might  inform  you  that  after  some  labour, 
Government  are  on  the  verge  of  accepting  this.  So  have  !  just  been  informed 
by  the  Health  Minister,  that  is  to  say,  the  Health  Ministry  have  recommended 
this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  Government.  And  naturally 
a  thing  like  this  can  only  function  with  the  greatest  cooperation  of  the  medical 
council  and  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole. 

Dr  Patel  laid  great  stress  on  quality  being  maintained.  I  think  that  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  But,  and  there  is  a  but,  if  by  laying  stress  on  quality  you 
deprive  people  of  any  assistance,  there  is  something  lacking.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say,  let  us  have  more  medical  colleges  and  let  us  have  more  students;  of 
course,  we  shall  go  on  building  up  more  medical  colleges  and  the  like.  But 
considering  the  problems  that  face  us  in  India  and  the  greatest  progress  that 
we  can  make,  it  will  not  be  enough  to  meet  all  the  demands  on  our  440  million 
people  for  a  long  time  to  come.  How  are  we  to  meet  this  problem?  How  are  we 
to  deal  with  these  people  we  seek  to  serve?  There  is  no  good  our  telling  them 
that  we  are  doing  our  best  if  we  cannot  produce  enough  qualified  doctors  to 
serve  them. 


Ambulatory  Service 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  keeping  both  quality  in  view  and  the  desirability  of 
getting  some  kind  of  service  to  these  people,  we  have  to  find  a  way.  We  have 
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to  reach  them.  There  is  of  course  the  ambulatory  service  idea  which  is  a  good 
idea  and  which  should  be  encouraged.  I  do  not  think  we  profited  by  it  very 
much  in  India.  Here  and  there  we  find  them  but  generally  speaking  it  is  not 
used  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be  used  and  I  think  every  major  hospital  should 
have  large  ambulatory  services  not  only  in  the  town  or  city  but  in  the  rural 
areas  round  about.  But  apart  from  this,  how  are  we  to  meet  this  problem? 

The  mere  answer  that  we  shall  produce  in  God’s  good  time  enough  doctors 
fully  qualified  to  deal  with  the  situation  is  not  good  enough,  because  most 
people  who  want  them  today  will  be  dead  by  then — and  not  dead  in  the  ordinary 
course,  but  with  disease — and  another  generation  will  come.  It  is  for  your 
consideration  whether  you  cannot  devise  some  method  of  producing  people 
who  are  not  fully  trained,  a  five  year  course,  etc.,  as  normally  they  should  be, 
but  you  give  them  some  lesser  training,  whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  for  you  to 
judge  who  can  function,  not  as  independent  practitioners  but  under  the  advice 
of  some  fully  trained  person.  They  may  be  stationed  in  rural  areas,  rural 
dispensaries,  etc.,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  or  an  efficient  fully  qualified 
man,  and  under  his  direction  so  that  you  maintain  the  quality,  the  quality  being 
that  a  qualified  man  is  in  charge,  but  he  has  his  assistance,  who  may  have  a 
somewhat  lesser  training  and  who  may  gradually  improve  that  training,  refresher 
courses  and  the  like,  some  kind  of  assistance  to  the  doctor,  call  it  what  you 
like.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  revival  of  the  old  licentiate  system  with  lesser 
qualifications  but  to  some  kind  of,  some  method  of  dealing  with  the  village,  a 
rural  area,  and  for  the  man  who  is  on  the  spot  to  be  connected  directly  with  a 
qualified,  efficient  man  in  a  nearby  town  where  there  may  be  a  bigger  hospital 

Expensive  Construction 

This  leads  me  to  think  of  hospitals.  Now  in  big  towns  there  will  have  to  be 
necessarily  big  hospitals,  well-equipped.  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  introduce 
that  type  of  expensive  equipment  and  expensive  hospitals  in  every  small  town 
and  village?  Obviously,  again  the  better  hospital  we  have,  the  more  worthwhile 
it  is,  but  the  cost  is  prodigious.  It  is  out  of  our  reach  completely,  the  construction 
cost,  the  building  part,  the  equipment  of  it  and  the  running  of  it.  We  cannot 
spread  it  out  over  the  people  of  India.  How  many  are  there?  How  many  hospitals 
should  there  be?  You  will  find  the  cost  of  it  beyond  the  entire  income  of  the 
Indian  Union.  It  cannot  be  done,  maybe  done  a  generation  later.  What  is  to  be 
done  now? 

Surely,  the  approach  should  be  of  constructing  relatively  small  simple 
hospitals  with  simple  equipment,  not  terribly  expensive  equipment,  again  attach 
to  some  bigger  hospital,  wherever  it  may  be,  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  90 
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per  cent,  or  whatever  the  percentage  may  be,  of  people  who  come  for  treatment 
are  treated  there.  If  special  equipment  is  required  and  is  not  there,  they  can  be 
sent  on  to  the  bigger  hospital,  or  somewhere  else.  It  is  no  good  having  all  type 
of  duplicate  and  X-Ray  special  equipment,  this  and  that,  in  every  big  centre.  It 
is  too  costly,  because  you  want  a  special  man  to  deal  with  it  and  soon  and  so 
forth. 


Small  Hospitals 

Therefore,  one  might  think  in  terms  of  evolving  small  hospitals,  whatever 
it  is,  twenty,  thirty  beds  in  rural  areas,  with  some  fairly  competent  man  in 
charge,  who  can  deal  with  the  average  cases  and  who  has  the  competence  to 
send  more  important  cases  to  a  larger  hospital. 

Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  construction,  I  confess,  I  am  horrified  at 
the  way  we  continue  to  construct  our  buildings,  hospitals,  schools,  colleges  in 
as  expensive  a  manner  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  That  is  not  necessary. 
Even  modem  methods  of  construction  apparently  have  not  quite  seeped  into 
our  PWDs.  It  is  fairly  extraordinary  how  they  go  on.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
PWD  or  the  men  in  charge  but  the  rules  made  in  some  remote  Vedic  age  or  I  do 
not  know  what  age,  which  they  still  follow. 

These  are  ridiculous  rules  and  have  no  applications  to  the  modern  age. 
There  is  new  material  available  for  building,  and  it  is  well  known  in  Western 
countries,  which  can  afford  much  more,  they  can  construct  more  cheaply 
today,  the  new  materials,  more  quickly  more  cheaply.  But  we  go  on  in  the  old 
way.  I  believe  we  are  gradually  changing  even  here  but  I  must  say  that  it  takes 
a  long  time  for  these  old  rules  to  be  revised.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that 
the  amount  of  money  we  spend  on  construction  of  any  of  our  public  buildings 
is  prodigious.  Take  our  big  Five  Year  Plans  which  run  into  ten  thousands  of 
crores  or  more,  but  a  very  considerable  part  of  that  plan  is  just  for  construction. 
It  is  very  easy  to  calculate  simply  that  if  we  say  that  it  runs  into  hundreds  of 
crores.  These  hundreds  of  crores  for  positive  other  works  and  work  instead  of 
just  brick  and  mortar,  steel  and  all  that  bring  put  to  good  advance  when  it  is 
necessary  to  that  extent.  Therefore,  in  applying  to  the  construction  of  hospitals, 
medical  schools  and  colleges,  you  must  use  modem  methods  of  construction. 

You  will  say  it  is  not  your  job.  All  these  things  are  normally  Government 
institutions  and  normally  it  is  the  Central  or  the  State  PWD  which  comes  into 
the  picture.  It  is  true,  it  is  their  responsibility.  But  I  think  if  the  Medical  Council 
itself  worked  this  out  and  perhaps  worked  out  the  cost  of  building  of  a  simple 
hospital  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  beds  for  a  rural  centre,  modem  construction 
methods  being  used,  it  will  help  the  Government,  it  will  help  you  and  the  people, 
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and  private  hospitals  could  also  be  made  on  that  basis.  But  this  applies  not  to 
the  small  hospitals  but  to  the  big  ones. 

Modem  Techniques 

There  are  two  or  three  points  which  I  venture  to  put  before  you.  One  is 
that  we  should  have  various  grades  of  hospitals,  the  big  one,  the  first  class 
one,  with  every  facility  and  equipment,  and  other  grades  which  may  not  have 
every  facility,  expensive  equipment.  The  village  grade  which  should  be  useful 
for  about  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  type  of  work  which  is  put 
down  there,  perhaps  even  more,  and  that  is  connected  with  the  bigger  hospital. 
The  other  is  about  the  methods  of  construction  of  big  or  small  hospitals.  Modem 
methods  are  cheaper  than  the  old  methods.  Little  matters:  you  need  not  have 
five  foot  wide  walls  or  whatever  the  width  of  the  walls  may  be.  It  is  ridiculous. 
Old  ideas  do  not  apply  today.  And  our  advance  in  making  hospitals  or  colleges 
and  medical  institutions  is  far  more  rapid,  given  the  same  amount  of  money,  if 
we  use  it  to  better  advantage. 

Indigenous  Systems  of  Medicine 

There  is  one  matter  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer  although  it  does  not 
directly  rise  perhaps  here  but  we  have  been  arguing  in  this  country  often  enough 
about  the  Ayurvedic  and  Unani  systems  of  medicine  and  the  average  person 
qualified  by  modem  scientific  methods  reacts  rather  strongly  against  such  old 
methods.  Now,  I  myself  had  the  same  reaction  and  yet  I  think  that  the  approach 
should  be  a  little  more  of  some  kind  of  history  of  medicine  in  all  our  medical 
schools.  I  suppose  it  is  taught  to  some  extent,  I  do  not  know  how  much  should 
be  taught,  and  the  history  of  medicine  is  not  merely  the  history  of  what  some 
great  persons  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  have  done.  The  history  of  medicine 
should  be  the  history  of  medicine  for  the  last  thousand  or  two  thousand  years, 
just  like  you  may  study  normal  natural  sciences.  One  has  to  study  that.  What  I 
mean  is,  here  are  these  systems,  Unani  or  Ayurvedic  or  others,  which  were 
undoubtedly  in  their  day  of  high  repute  and  which  were  based  undoubtedly  to 
some  extent  on  a  measure  of  scientific  approach,  not  hundred  percent,  but  still 
a  great  deal  on  it.  There  was  surgery  in  India  too,  there  was  medicine  and  all 
that.  Undoubtedly  the  Indian  system  of  medicine  in  those  days  was  well  known 
in  Asia.  You  read  of  the  famous  medical  school  at  Takshashila  in  the  seventh, 
eighth  or  ninth  century  of  this  era  and  Takshashila,  that  is  now  called  Taxila; 
and  when  the  Caliph  was  rather  ill,  he  sent  for  a  physician  from  India,  from 
Takshashila  to  treat  him. 
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Now  all  this  must  be  seen  in  a  historical  perspective.  I  do  not  want  and  I 
am  very  much  averse  to  anything  being  done  which  is  opposed  to  the  modem 
scientific  approach.  I  think  that  it  is  the  sheet-anchor  which  you  must  hold  on. 
You  cannot  let  that  go,  but  if  you  look  at  this  development  in  past  ages,  there  is 
something  of  value  in  this  which  attracted  people  thousands  of  years  or  more 
ago.  But  unfortunately,  what  happened  was,  as  with  many  other  things  in  India 
and  even  in  Asia,  that  this  continuous  progress  which  had  put  Asia  and  India 
rather  in  the  front  ranks  of  social  growth  and  progress,  suddenly  that  impetus 
to  grow  stopped.  The  enquiring  mind  did  not  enquire.  It  became  a  sterile  mind, 
just  copying,  repeating  old  phrases,  old  slogans  and  when  that  happens,  the 
social  group  ceases  to  progress. 

The  enquiring  mind  went  on  to  Europe  and  produced  brilliant  discoveries, 
adventurous  people  went  out  and  discovered  whole  new  worlds.  You  see  it  is 
the  mind  that  counts,  not  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  or  numbers  of  people, 
individuals,  groups,  nations  become  great  because  of  the  minds  they  produce, 
the  enquiring  mind,  the  searching  mind.  India’s  greatness,  if  I  may  say  so, 
fundamentally  is  due  to  all  the  tremendous  searching  quality  of  her  minds  at  the 
dawn  of  civilisation.  It  looked  into  the  sky,  it  looked  into  the  pit  of  hell.  It  was 
not  afraid  and  could  arrive  at  some  conclusions.  We  lost  that  and  we  lost  this, 
therefore,  the  normal  progress  that  our  community  should  have  made.  When  I 
say  we  lost  it,  not  only  India  but  round  about  countries  too,  a  glorious  phase  of 
history  in  Asia  and  elsewhere. 

Stoppage  of  Growth 

But  the  fact  is  that  we  had  grown  in  medicine  and  surgery  quite  a  good 
deal  by  then  and  in  a  sense  it  might  well  have  been  said  to  be  leading  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge,  when  it  stopped.  The  static  conditions  continued  for  a 
long  period  and  then  growth  come  from  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

You  know,  even  in  this  matter,  even  in  Europe,  growth  came  in  a  sense 
from  the  Arabs  in  Europe.  The  Arabs  were  in  Spain  and  so  on,  it  went  from 
there  to  Paris  and  elsewhere.  My  whole  point  is  that  try  to  look  at  all  this  in 
terms  of  historical  perspective  and  growth,  you  will  see  and  you  will  value  the 
achievement  of  India  in  those  days.  That  value  is  out  of  date.  It  is  out  of  date  in 
many  ways  because  the  mental  approach  has  ceased  to  be  the  scientific  approach. 
That  is  the  fault  that  lies  in  it  and  I  would  not  like  anything  to  be  done  which  is 
not  based  on  the  pure  scientific  approach.  But  a  scientific  approach  is  the 
approach,  not  of  a  closed  mind  but  of  an  open  mind,  inquiring  and  searching 
mind.  Sometimes  in  the  name  of  science  people  have  closed  minds.  Sometimes 
this  is  not  good  enough.  If  one  approaches  this  problem  in  this  way  one  may 
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see  virtues  in  some  of  the  old  system  which  can  fit  in  with  the  scientific 
approach.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  merely  for  the  moment  laying  stress  on  this 
approach  and  study  these  things  in  perspective.  How  it  is  to  be  done.  I  do  not 
quite  know  but  I  think  some  activity  in  our  medical  schools  to  give  historical 
perspective  to  this  teaching  would  be  good  and  would  not  keep  their  minds  in 
absolutely  separate  compartments  as  if  there  is  no  contact  between  let  us  say, 
the  modern  scientific  approach  and  the  old  approaches.  There  is  contact, 
although  it  may  not  be  very  obvious  today  and  although  in  recent  centuries  that 
has  been  blurred  because  of  our  own  fault.  We  gave  up  that  approach  and  we 
took  to  just  mumbling  old  formulas  without  understanding  them  or  learning  a 
prescription  which  we  give  just  like  family  prescription  or  something  which 
we  go  on  repeating  without  understanding  the  significance  of  it.  That  is  not 
good  enough,  but  there  was  something  good  in  this  scheme  which  had  developed 
for  hundreds  of  years  and  which  had  influenced  mankind  during  that  period. 

Well,  I  have  not,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  much  about  medical  education  but  I 
have  endeavoured  to  put  forward  before  you  some  old  ideas  that  I  had  in  my 
mind  for  your  consideration.  Thank  you. 


164.  To  Binodanand  Jha:  Flood  Relief 31 


(d)  Floods 


October  15,  1961 

My  dear  Binodanandji, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  1 1th  October  giving  me  some  account  of  the 
floods  and  the  loss  caused  by  them.32  This  morning  I  flew  over  this  flood 
affected  area  of  Bihar  on  my  way  back  to  Delhi  from  Chittaranjan.  Even  this 
aerial  view  enabled  me  to  have  some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  this  disaster. 

I  understand  that  Governor  Zakir  Husain  has  opened  a  fund  for  relief  and 
that  you  have  passed  on  the  Rs  30,000/-  I  sent  you  to  this  fund.  I  am  now 
sending  to  the  Governor  Rs  1 00,000/-  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief 
Fund  for  flood  relief. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


31.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar.  PMO,  File  No.  7(247)/61-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  6-A. 

32.  See  also  SWJN/SS/7 1/item  24. 
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165.  To  Zakir  Husain:  Flood  Relief 33 


16  October  1961 

My  dear  Zakir  Husain, 

I  understand  that  you  have  opened  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from 
floods  in  Bihar.  I  am  glad  you  have  done  so.  Some  days  ago  I  sent  a  cheque  for 
Rs  50,000/-  to  your  Chief  Minister  for  this  purpose  from  the  Prime  Minister’s 
National  Relief  Fund.  I  understand  that  this  has  been  transferred  to  your  fund. 
I  enclose  a  further  cheque  for  Rs  100,000/-  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  National 
Relief  Fund  for  this  purpose. 

I  returned  to  Delhi  today.34  On  my  way  back  from  Chittaranjan,35  I  flew 
over  the  flooded  areas  in  Bihar.  Although  I  flew  at  a  low  altitude,  it  was  not 
possible  to  have  an  idea  of  the  numerous  tragedies  that  had  taken  place,.  But 
even  this  gave  me  a  vivid  notion  of  the  major  tragedy.  I  saw  vast  areas  covered 
with  water,  with  villages  standing  out  as  islands,  cut  off  from  other  dry  areas. 
I  can  well  imagine  the  difficulty  of  reaching  these  villages  and  giving  them 
supplies.  This  must  be  a  tremendous  task  for  your  Government. 

I  suggest  that,  apart  from  the  appeal  for  money,  you  might  make  an  appeal 
for  cloth  from  various  textile  mills  in  India,  as  well  as  for  other  articles  of 
which  you  may  stand  in  urgent  need. 

I  gather  that  a  strong  representative  committee  has  been  formed  in  Delhi  to 
collect  money,  clothes,  etc.  A  formal  inauguration  of  this  committee  is  going  to 
take  place  on  the  1 8th  afternoon,  when  I  shall  also  make  an  appeal  for  cloth 
etc.36  You  might  let  me  know  if  anything  else  might  be  mentioned  at  that  meeting. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


33.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Bihar. 

34.  He  was  in  Allahabad  on  13  October,  see  SWJN/SS/71 /items  13  and  14. 

35.  He  had  addressed  a  public  meeting  there  on  14  October  1961,  see  SWJN/SS/7 1/item  26. 

36.  See  item  172. 
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166.  To  H.N.  Bahuguna:  Flood  Relief37 

October  16,  1961 

Dear  Bahuguna, 

I  have  your  note  dated  1 3th  October  about  the  affairs  of  the  District  Congress 
Committee,  Allahabad.  I  am  glad  to  read  of  the  work  done  and  the  progress 
made.  You  certainly  have  my  good  wishes  in  the  work  you  are  doing. 

I  am  sending  you  two  cheques.  One  is  a  personal  cheque  for  Rs  150/-  for 
Congress  work  generally.  The  other  is  a  cheque  for  Rs  1000/-  for  flood  relief 
in  Allahabad  District. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


167.  To  Kesho  Ram:  Floods  in  Bulandshahr38 

This  morning  nearly  a  hundred  persons  from  District  Bulandshahr,  UP,  came 
to  see  me  with  some  complaints  about  some  bund  being  cut  during  these  floods 
resulting  in  a  lot  of  damage  to  them.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  has 
happened.  They  said  that  they  went  to  many  people  without  any  relief.  I 
promised  them  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  refer  this  matter  to  the  UP  Government 
and  also  to  enquire  from  the  District  Magistrate. 

Will  you  please  send  a  copy  of  their  petition  to  the  UP  Government  and 
enquire  from  them?  Also  send  a  copy  to  the  District  Magistrate,  Bulandshahr, 
directly  and  enquire  from  him. 


168.  To  Y.B.  Chavan:  Flood  Relief  Funds39 


October  17,  1961 


My  dear  Chavan, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  13  and  the  cheque  for  Rs  1,  25,000/-  for 
the  PM’s  National  Relief  Fund.  I  agree  with  you  that  this  experiment  of  the 
textile  workers  is  very  welcome  and  it  will  continue  to  give,  as  it  has  already 


37.  Letter  to  member  of  the  DCC,  Allahabad. 

38.  Note,  17  October  1961,  for  the  PPS. 

39.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra. 
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given,  fruitful  results.  As  you  know,  the  floods  in  Bihar  are  something  terrible, 
and  the  misery  caused  by  them  is  colossal. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  written  to  S.K.  Patil.40 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


169.  Funds  for  Flood  Relief41 

Nehru  Against  Too  Many  Bunds 
Proper  Drainage  Main  Thing:  Call  for  Funds 

New  Delhi,  October  18,  1961.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  today  called  upon  the 
people  to  donate  their  mite  for  relief  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  fury 
of  the  floods  in  Bihar. 

Pandit  Nehru,  who  was  inaugurating  the  drive  for  funds  by  a  citizens’ 
committee  for  flood  relief  in  Bihar,  said  that  while  big  donations  from  the  rich 
and  the  well-to-do  were  welcome,  it  would  be  better  if  the  people  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  associated  themselves  with  this  noble  cause  of  relief. 

“We  will  welcome  their  annas  and  naya  paisa  more  than  the  larger  amounts. 
This  will  show  their  solidarity  with  the  suffering  people  of  Bihar  and  help  to 
meet  this  challenge  posed  by  nature”,  he  said. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  on  these  occasions  people  should  not  look  to 
the  Government  to  do  everything.  The  Government,  of  course,  would  do  what 
they  could.  “I  do  not  like  this  sentiment  of  looking  to  the  Government  for 
everything.  The  people  should  share  the  burden  themselves  also.  In  this  way 
they  can  help  and  extend  their  sympathy.  This  gesture  will  have  greater  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  suffering  people  than  mere  donations  of  money.” 

Pandit  Nehru  made  a  special  appeal  to  textile  mills  in  Bombay,  Ahmedabad, 
Kanpur  and  other  places  to  donate  cloth  for  the  victims  of  the  floods. 

The  people  of  Delhi  have  so  far  collected  about  Rs  1, 40,000.  This  includes 
personal  donations  of  Rs  1,001  and  Rs  1,000  by  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  respectively. 

Referring  to  his  recent  flight  over  the  flood-affected  areas  in  Bihar  on  his 
way  back  to  Delhi  from  Chittaranjan,42  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  he  saw  the  havoc 


40.  Union  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture. 

41.  Report  in  the  National  Herald ,  19  October  1961,  City  Edition,  p.  1. 

42.  On  15  October  1961.  See  items  164  and  165. 
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caused  by  the  floods  from  his  plane  which  was  flying  quite  low  over  the  affected 
areas.  “It  was  a  strange  spectacle  with  flood  waters  having  turned  huge  areas 
into  a  sea.  Only  a  few  tree  tops  and  mounds  of  hills  were  visible  above  the 
water.  How  the  marooned  people  on  these  mounds  will  be  helped,  I  do  not 
know”,  he  said. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  authorities  and  others  connected  with  flood 
relief  should  not  merely  put  up  the  same  old  mud  houses  again.  While  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  provide  pucca  houses  everywhere,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  have  houses  built  with  a  better  material  than  mere  mud  which  could 
withstand  the  fury  of  the  floods  in  the  future. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  he  was  not  in  favour  of  putting  up  too  many  bunds 
and  embankments  to  check  floods.  One  could  protect  a  city  or  a  town  by 
putting  up  these  “walls”  but  how  could  a  whole  district  or  a  whole  province  be 
thus  protected?  Whatever  was  done  in  this  regard,  due  attention  should  be  paid 
to  have  proper  drainage  so  that  the  flood  waters  could  have  natural  outlet. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  nature  had  misbehaved  in  India  this  year.  There  had 
been  floods  in  almost  all  the  states.  The  monsoon  had  not  spared  any  part  of 
India  and  had  mercilessly  attacked  them. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  it  would  be  good  if  newspapers  published  the  names 
of  the  donors. 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  the  Railway  Minister  Mr  Jagjivan  Ram. 


170.  To  Y.B.  Chavan:  Funds  for  Flood  Relief43 

October  25,  1961 

My  dear  Chavan, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  the  Defence  Minister.  He  also  sent  me  six  bank  drafts 
totalling  Rs  16,  378-34  np.  These  cheques  are  being  credited  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund.  A  consolidated  cheque  for  this  amount  will  be 
sent  to  you  soon. 

I  might  mention  that  I  have  received  a  cheque  for  Rs  25,  000/-  from  the 
US  Ambassador44  for  flood  relief  in  Poona  and  Lucknow.  I  shall  be  sending  you 
a  further  cheque,  including  this  amount,  a  little  later. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


43.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra. 

44.  J.K.  Galbraith. 
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171.  To  Binodanand  Jha:  Flood  Relief45 


October  27,  1961 

My  dear  Binodanandji, 

Your  letter  of  the  23rd  October.  We  shall  certainly  try  to  do  our  best  to  get 
clothing  and  blankets  wherever  they  may  be  available. 

I  am  issuing  an  appeal  to  our  textile  mills  also  on  this  subject,  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed.46 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


1 72.  Appeal  for  Contributions  for  Bihar47 

I  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  many  persons  all  over  India  who 
have  sent  me  contributions  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund.  The 
demand  on  this  fund  has  been  heavy  as  we  have  had  to  face  disasters  on  a 
major  scale. 

Apart  from  money,  there  is  urgent  need  for  clothing  and  blankets,  especially 
in  Bihar.  I  should  like  to  appeal  to  the  textile  mills  and  other  concerns  to  donate 
cloth  and  blankets.  These  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Governor  of  Bihar,  Patna. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  people  who  have  been  affected  by 
these  disastrous  floods  is  very  great.  They  have  lost  all  they  possessed. 


45.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar.  PMO,  File  No.  7(247)/61-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  13-A. 

46.  Item  172. 

47.  Press  Message,  27  October  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  7(247)/61-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  13-B. 
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(e)  Education 

173.  To  D.S.  Kothari:  Centre  for  Theoretical  Physics  in 
Madras48 


October  15,  1961 

My  dear  Kothari, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  13th  October.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  intend  to 
establish  a  Centre  for  Advanced  Study  in  Theoretical  Physics  in  Madras. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  intend  this  to  be  a  separate  centre,  though  connected 
with  the  University,  or  some  kind  of  a  University  department.  Alladi 
Ramakrishnan49  wanted  very  much  a  separate  Centre  as  he  thought  that  the 
normal  University  rules  and  regulations  rather  came  in  the  way  of  the  type  of 
free  research  work  that  was  aimed  at.50 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


174.  For  the  National  Cadet  Corps51 

I  am  glad  to  learn  of  the  substantial  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  NCC. 
1  would  indeed  like  all  our  students  to  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  NCC, 
both  in  the  Senior  and  the  Junior  Divisions.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  young  men  and  women  who  serve  in  it,  and  it  is  good  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  nation.  I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  NCC  and  hope  it  will 
continue  to  prosper. 


48.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  University  Grants  Commission. 

49.  Alladi  Ramakrishnan  (192^-2008);  son  of  Alladi  Krishnaswami  Iyer;  Director,  Institute 
of  Mathematical  Sciences,  Madras,  1962-1983. 

50.  See  also  SWJN/SS/7 1/item  239. 

51.  Message,  17  October  1961. 
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175.  In  New  Delhi:  DCM  Football 52 

ft?r  ftft  ft#  t?  3tht  mm  #?  ftn  i  mm  mm  ft#  ft5' 5  ft  twft  %  ft  ott  w, 

ftfft^T  gft  7|#  t  fft  ft  TIER,  ORTRI  ?flft  Bihar  Relief  Fund  ft  f#?  RT?  WEE1T 
ft#  I  ftft  m$\  #N  TTDT  ftsJT  ft?  3TFT  ##  ft  7g5T  ftft  ftlT,  ft  FT!#  ?## 
W  ftfftr  ft#  7TTT  ft  mm  SR  |  ft?#  R#  ft?  ft  3TEI  ftf  ftft,  FT# 
RT#  ft  ftf  TiFRT  f  [Laughter]  I  mm  ft  ftft  ft#  ft  FT?##  #T  ft#  #ftr 
mm  FT?##  TT  I  ft#  4#  #  #ft  ft  ftf#T  #  #T  #ft  ft  ft  ##  ft?#  T?  3TT 
#  I  ftft  ft  ft?T  ftft  ##,  7|$T  fftTfTft  ft  ft?  sportsman-like  way  ft  I  ft?  FT?## 
ft  ##TT?T  ftft  ft  ?F#  ft  I  ft?  mm  ft#  JTTT,  ft#  teams  ftt  ft  ^4KT)4I?I 
ftfT  ^  I  [Applause] 

[Translation  begins: 

I  do  not  come  on  such  occasions.  I  came  here  today  at  Jaipal  Singhji’s54 
insistence.  But  I  am  happy  that  I  came.  Besides,  some  assistance  has  been 
received  for  the  Bihar  Relief  Fund.  I  saw  a  very  good  game  and  all  of  you  have 
seen  a  good  game,  it  does  not  need  praise  from  me  but  both  sides  played  very 
well — those  who  won  and  those  who  did  not  win,  I  do  not  want  to  say  those 
who  lost.  [Laughter]  In  fact,  there  should  not  be  victory  or  defeat  in  these 
games,  a  sentiment  of  victory  and  defeat.  The  winners,  of  course  won  but 
those  who  did  not  win  also  came  close  to  winning.  This  is  how  games  should 
be  played,  in  a  happy  atmosphere  and  in  a  sportsman-like  way,  victory  and 
defeat  come  by  turn.  And  the  game  was  indeed  very  good,  congratulations  to 
both  the  teams.  [Applause] 


Translation  ends] 


52.  Speech  after  the  DCM  football  match,  18  October  1961,  New  Delhi.  NMML,  AIR 
tapes,  TS  No.  7441,  NM  No.  1501. 

53.  President,  Jharkhand  Party,  and  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Ranchi  West. 

54.  See  fii  53  in  this  section. 
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176.  To  Prabhat  Shastri:  Vidyalankar’s  Plans55 

20  3FFT5H,  1961 
28  anf^FT  1883 

■3EW  16  qsr  fto  i  tototo1 5  f  1 *ftgst 

I  fo  toft  tt  tont  fMr  1 1  ft  ^  511%  toft  •to^57  to 
e§s?  *itct  ft  fttoro  ft  wit  gf  €  1  to:  ftor  to  ft ft  g?  tor  ft  ft  1 gft 

arto  tt  ft  m  wi  anto  gan  fft  ^  ?to  to  ftt  ftftr  ft  t,  to  to  ft  fftft  1 
gto  ft  toft  fttf  to  to  ton  1 ft  hwtt  f,  m  ai^  ft,  %  m  tot  to  ft  ft 
ft  to  *rrcr  ft  fttorr  ftt  to  tor  %  ft  to  1 


anw 

to 


[Translation  begins: 


20  October  1961 


[Dear  Shastriji, 

I  received  your  letter  of  16  October.  I  know  Jaichand  Vidyalankar.58  I  am 
aware  that  he  has  written  books  on  history.  He  came  to  meet  me  yesterday 
only59  and  we  talked  about  the  history  of  India.  He  was  meeting  our  Education 
Minister  also.  I  am  surprised  to  know  from  your  letter  that  he  is  contemplating 
a  visit  to  Italy.  He  did  not  mention  this  to  me.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  he 
stays  in  India  and  serves  the  cause  of  Indian  History  from  here. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

[Translation  ends] 


55.  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  District  Praja  Socialist  Party;  address:  126  Mirganj,  Allahabad. 

56.  (b.  1 898);  taught  history  at  National  College,  Lahore,  Bhagat  Singh  was  one  of  his  students. 

57.  Actually  on  17  October,  Engagement  Diary  entry  for  4.30  pm. 

58.  See  fn  56  in  this  section. 

59.  See  fn  57  in  this  section. 
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177.  To  the  Raghubir  Singh  Junior  Modern  School60 

ry'Rwd  tttpt61  ftrr  Rift  RRft  ftfr  Rft, 

rr  rr  RTRft  re#  ftft  I,  RiRft  %  ftft  ftt  rtrt  rrr  ft,  reft  ft  siiRftftr  r  Rft, 

■3TR  ft  rt  rr  fjf  i  ft,  Rft  rt  ft  gft  Tg§ft  Rft  retT  ft,  RR  ft  r§r  fti  g<t<  Reft 

ftt  ft§RT  #T  ftR  ft  R£R  if  ft  Rfft-RffftRT  E?ft  f ,  ?R  REE#  Rft  ?RFR  ftlRE, 
-jfr  ''TER  RRT  ft  fttT  ?TT  TRjR  %  fftr  %  fftrEET  I  RET  RTft  i|tr  gft  RTR  RTRT  % 
ftTT  TOT  TE],  §TTRE  #R  Rlftlf  ft  Rftt  gft  RTR  RR  fft  RE  ^T  <tRa|HR  if  qf 2  ft# 

ft.  ftrrrft 3  ft  eeR  r%  Rff  ftrr  ft  REft  reft  ft  ret#  rt  ftr  if  rrte  ft.  ftrrft 
%  ret  eer  rett  rt  i  rr  fftft  rett  rt  ft  e^r  ftt  rtf#  ftRRr  rt,  Rpj  ret  rrt 

ft  ft-RR  Eft  #T  fftr  RjR  ft#  ft  fft[  ftt  Rfft  ft#R  ’If  RET  Eft  ftt  R£R  if, 

ER#  RE  JRET  fftRT  I,  RETT  1 1  ft  ER'  RR  RElt  ft  gft  Rft  RFt  ft  Tfft  ftft  ft.. 


[Aside] 


ftfftR  Rft  RjR  ftRT  ftlRTE  I  fft  ft?Tft  ftt  W  Efft  I,  RTF#  ftRRTE  I,  ftft 
EF3T  if  ft  Eft  -3TRTT  fft  if  ft^ftit?  RE  EE  RR  ERER,  RET  tftlft  fttfftr  RE5 
RE  RET  gft  ft#  ft  fft  ffttfft  if  ftE  EE  f|  I  [Laughter]  RET  EETft  E#TTft, 
EftEE  E#TTR  ftft  t  fft  RET  if  RtE  LET  f,  R  R|E  ft#,  E  Ep5  I  [Laughter] 

#R  Rft  R1|E  E#  ElftlE  ERIE  ftft  E#  I  ftt  ftfftlE  ETEE  ft  ^ET  fft  Eft-Eft 
RTF  ft  ERIE  ft  Eft,  lift  spSEft  Rt  *ftf  ft^ll  ?  Rftfft  RR  -ftf  RE#  tff  fn^u  % 
r  fftftnT,  gft  #r  Rtjg  ^  i  ftftR  r?t  |  ftr  amt:  ft  rt  onft  ftf  re  rrt 
ft  RETT,  ftf  ft  REft  #T  WT  R§R  fftER  RETT  TTtif  I  ft  wftfttr  R%  Rfft-Rffftft 
mi\  #L,  3RT  Rft  fftftt  t  ftft  R^ff  ftf  ft  if  Rftft  RRT  f  fft  ftft  Rftf  ftt  RTR 
if  fftftft  I  [Laughter] 

■3Tft  RR  ftfftTR  TTTRT  RRTT  Rf  ft  ft  TTT  T^§R  ftt  fttRET  ft  Tftfft  R|R 
RTft  RTft  Rft  fft  T^R  ftTTT  ftRT  RTfft]  I  RR#  RT#  ft  ftft  ft  RRTT  RRTT  |  fft  OT 
R  Rft  RRR  ft?TT  RETT  ftRT  I  fftT  Rft  ft  R?ft-Rffftft  ftft  Rsft  ft  RFTT  gRTRT 
#T  Rift  ftf  RJR  TTTft  RRft-RR#  Rift  Rft  RTlft  ft?T  Rft  fftRET  #T  ftft  ftf  fftR^R 


60.  Speech,  22  October  1961,  inaugurating  the  school  building  on  Humayun  Road  where  the 
junior  wing  was  now  moved.  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  7570,  NM  No.  1516. 

61.  M.N.  Kapoor. 

62.  Founded  in  1920  by  Lala  Raghubir  Singh  at  24,  Daryaganj. 

63.  M.A.  Ansari. 
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ft  TFWT  WlftW  3ft?  WTWTT  ft  WWW-WWW  wft,  fftftt  WET  WT  ft  FtWT  WTflW,  wft  Hft 
FT,  Wlfft  Ft,wfttWETftFtlWtWETWtwitftw?tl  WF#  WET  ftt  FWlft  wftf  ftt  ft? 
WFT  ftt  TTWStft  |  ftt  WF  fft  FWlft  ft,  WTTW  W?  ft  WWT  WFT  fttWTT  I,  WFT 

TWPKH  I  TIW  fttft  WW,  Wit  WWWW  wftt  £jft-WWFW  Ft,  WTt  wftt  Wlfft  ft,  Wit  WW?  ft 
ft,  ftftr  ft  ?t,  WW  WW?  WFT  WTft  yH<H  I,  fftwWT  WFT  fttft,  WEftTT  wfttF  ft  WW? 
ftft  WW  I  ft  WF  Fft  fftWTT  WETT  t  fft  WW?  fttWTT  ft  fftWTgW  ft  TFWT  I,  ft?  ft  TFWT 

I,  wfifwi  ftft  WFft  I  wt  TTcE-^ft  ft  -pwft  w??ft  1 1  wf  fftym  t  ft?  WF  W1|W 

W?ftt  I  ft?  TWTTTW??  TW?ft  ft  WFTWT  wftfft  F ftt  ft  wt  t,  fftlftt  ftsET  wft  fftWT  WT 
ftWrftw?  ft  WFft  WW,  ft  WTWTTT  FTFT  W??ft  ft  I  [Laughter]  ft  FTlfft?  ftft  wftt 
ftt  WF  ftWT-ftw?  TTWFT  ftlT  I  ft?  TRFT  ft  fft?  wftt  wft  ftt  TTWFTTWT  I  ft  WT  ft  fft 
ft  ft  ?rwft  wftffft  Fft  ft  swift  fft  ftt  wp  wft  wttwt  ft  i  ft?T  wft  ftft  ftt?TT  ft?  fttft 

WEWTW  ft  ftft  FftT  ft,  fttft  WTft  WWftt?  ft  ft  ft  ftftw  ft  ft  WWT  t  WEWEgWTft  WFT  TEE 
ft  FFT?  fttWT  ft,  WJW  TFWT  ft,  WJW  fttFT  ft  I  ftWT  WFT  FtWT  ft  WFT  ft  ftft  WTft,  TFlf 
ft?  WTWWRW,  fftTTWTTTT  ftt,  fftlWW  fft?  WFT  ftt,  fftTTW  WFT  ftt,  ft  ft$T  WFT  FtWT  ft  I  ft 
fft?  W^jft  ft  ftft  wftf  ftt  ftHWHI  ft,  WTFft-WTFfftftf  ftt  WFT  ftft  ftft  ftt,  WWt  ftft  ftt, 
TRFTWTT  ftf,  fftTTWTTTT  ftt,  fftft,  WJTT,  ftft  WJW  ftt,  ftft  ?|W,  ?ft  ftft  Wlftt  WTF  ft  ftt, 
fttft  ft  ftt?  ftft  ft  ftt  #TWF?ftft  ft  fft  FWTTW  ftt  TTftWFT  ftft  ft?TT  ftT  UMcJH 
ft  1 1  WW  ft  fttft  WWWft  cTTWfftT  Ftft,  fftft  Ftft  I  ftt  ft  TRFETT  f,  TRW  |  fft  WFT .  fttFft 
T^  ft  Fftf  FT  ft  ftlt  Ftft  1 1  FTTfft?  gft  I  WWtfft  31MW>W  ft  ftt  wft  |  ft 
Wt  ftft  ft  WWT  ftT  WWftt  fftft,  fftrrftt  FWft  WWWTT,  wfttft  WWWTT,  FWft  TIW  fftWT  W?T 
ftt?  FTT  ftr  ft  wftft  ftf  W  ft  I  ft  ft  W1FWT  fft?TT  pF  WF  ftF?  ?TT  T^ft  I  t?TT  WTTW 
ft  TTW  wftt  ftt  fftft,  WF  wft,  WET  ftw?  ft,  T§0  fttW  TTftft  wft  WWF  ft  W  WT?  Tift,  FWft 
TTTWft  ?ET  WWW?  fttft  Wlfftft,  WTft  ft  Tlftw  W^WT  ft,  Wit  wrftt?  WW  ft  ftt?  WWW?  WW  ftlWW 
Tfftf  Wft  fft?RT  WTfft?,  F?ft-F?ft  FtWT,  ft  3TT§E  WTTWT  |l 

ft  3TW  ftft  'gWT  t  fft  F?lft  WTW  TTWT  ballet  ftft  WEFT  t  ft  FTEEt  fttgft  wft  ’jft 
ftt  gft  Wff  TP#?T  I,  WW  ft  ^WRT  TRW  ft  3TFEET  ftTT  wft  WTFWT  wftfft  fft?  'jft 
ftt  WTTT  WTWT  1 1  FTlfft?  fft?trft3TTW?rftfwftWFfft  ‘ftfeft  ?<p’  ft  ft  fftfftWTT 
I  ft?  ft?  ■SEWTW I  ft?  Wftft  I  ft?  TfTTEE?  Wfft-TIFfftwt  ft?  wft  ft  I  FWftt 
ft  gWTftWTWTW  ftTT  f  fft  gwft  Ttftf  ft  WF  fttWW  fft?TT  I  WTF  ft  Wft  WW,  ^W 
FTtft  TETWWT  FFT-ft,  ftf  ^W  ■STWft  WTF  ft,  ftft  Wfftt  WTF,  T1W  WTft  3?wft  WTF  ft  Ftft 
fttft,  fft  TRT  ft  ft?  Wft  ft?  ftft  Wft  fftlT  ftT  WTfft,  WFWT  ft  ftf  Ft  Wlft  ft? 
ftt  ft  WFWT  Ft  WTft  I  FTT  WTF  ft  Fft  WFWT 1 1  WW  FW  Wft  Ffft  ft  ft  WWW  FW  wft  wft 
F?ft  WTF  ft  WEWT  I  fftrft  WWW  ft  Wt-W|  ftt,  Wt  ft  FWlft  fft?  Ft  WTft  ft?  ftft 
Wt  WWft  ft  Wftt  WWW  Ft  I  Wt  WTT  WW  STTWW  ballet  Ft  I 
WWfiftW! 
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[Translation  begins: 

Mr  Principal,64  Dear  Children,  Adults, 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  children  who  are  sitting  in  front  sit  still  and  do 
not  talk  when  I  am  speaking.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and  to  see  so  many 
beautiful  children,  your  new  school  building,  and  to  meet  everyone  again.  On 
the  way  here,  I  was  reminded  of  the  fact  that  thirty  years  ago,  this  school  was 
in  Daryaganj,65  in  front  of  Dr  Ansari’s66  house.  I  often  stayed  at  Dr  Ansari’s 
house  in  those  days  whenever  I  visited  Delhi  and  used  to  see  the  school.  I  even 
visited  it  once  or  twice  and  for  a  short  while  my  daughter,  Indira,  went  to 
school  there.  So  my  relationship  with  this  school  has  been  a  long-standing  one. 
So  I  am  happy  to  be  here  for  these  various  reasons. 

[Aside] 

But  what  kind  of  arrangement  is  this — this  light  is  shining  into  my 
eyes  and  there  is  darkness  in  front  of  me.  So  I  do  not  know  how  to  speak 
to  a  dark  void.  I  must  see  whom  I  am  talking  to.  [Laughter]  Please  remove 
this  light. 

I  have  just  distributed  a  number  of  prizes.  I  asked  the  Principal  why  there 
were  no  prizes  for  the  small  children.  He  said  that  they  have  got  them  or  are 
going  to  get  them.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  But  if  very  small  children  had  been 
brought  here,  there  would  have  been  too  large  a  crowd.  So  only  the  bigger 
boys  and  girls  are  here.  Anyhow,  I  do  hope  that  the  smaller  ones  will  get  their 
prizes  too.  [Laughter] 

The  Principal  mentioned  a  number  of  things  in  his  speech  about  the  school 
and  the  goals  it  has.  I  hope  you  will  achieve  all  of  them.  Then  the  boys  and  girls 
sang  some  songs  about  India  and  national  integration  and  what  not.  The  first 
thing  that  every  child  and  adult  in  India  must  understand  is  that  India  is  like  one 
large  family  to  which  all  of  us,  irrespective  of  religion,  caste  and  province, 
belong.  We  are  taught  that  there  must  be  love  and  unity  in  a  family.  That  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  larger  family  of  India.  This  is  a  lesson  which  should  be 
taught  in  every  school  because  you  will  find  that  the  adults  who  did  not  get  an 
opportunity  to  learn  this  lesson  in  school  often  fight  with  one  another.  [Laughter] 
So  the  young  children  must  learn  this  lesson  carefully  and  then  teach  their 
elders  too.  We  want  to  make  India  great.  It  cannot  be  done  merely  because  of 
the  size  of  the  country  though  India  is  a  huge  country  extending  from  Kashmir 

64.  See  fn  61  in  this  section. 

65.  See  fh  62  in  this  section. 

66.  See  fn  63  in  this  section. 
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to  Kanyakumari  in  the  south  for  over  two  thousand  miles.  A  country  becomes 
great  if  its  people  are  good  and  strong  and  intelligent  and  united,  broad  minded 
and  large  hearted.  So  the  children  must  be  taught  in  schools  to  become  all  these 
things,  and  to  work  as  well  as  play  hard.  They  must  be  taught  to  do  everything 
well  and  to  regard  India  as  one  large  family,  only  then  will  their  education  be 
complete.  I  hope  that  this  is  the  kind  of  education  that  is  imparted  here  in 
“Modern  School”  because  it  is  the  children  of  today  who  are  going  to  be  the 
future  of  this  country  which  all  of  us  are  trying  to  build.  We  want  that  there 
should  be  no  poverty  in  India  and  that  all  the  children  in  the  country  should  get 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  a  beautiful  school  like  you  do.  It  is  not  right  that  any 
section  of  society  should  be  deprived  of  equal  opportunities  due  to  poverty.  We 
want  equality  and  equal  opportunities  for  all  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor.  I 
hope  that  gradually  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  all  this  about. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  ballet  after  this.  I  am  very  keen 
to  see  it.  So  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time  because  I  shall 
have  to  leave  soon.  Once  again  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  principal  and 
staff  and  more  especially  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  modem  school  that  you 
have  got  this  splendid  opportunity  for  education.  You  must  take  full  advantage 
of  it  and  play  and  study  hard.  Studying  should  be  fun  and  you  can  leam  even 
when  you  are  playing.  When  you  grow  up,  you  must  do  your  work  too  in  the 
same  spirit  so  that  even  the  most  difficult  tasks  become  easy  and  we  may 
achieve  something  even  while  we  are  at  play.  All  right,  perhaps  now  we  will 
have  the  ballet. 

Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 


178.  To  Matilda  Young:  Toy  Theatre  and  Children’s 
Stories67 


22nd  October,  1961 

Dear  Miss  Young, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  1 2th.  I  have  looked  through  the  papers 
you  have  sent  me  with  great  interest  and  fascination.  I  should  like  to  see  an 
actual  toy  theatre.  I  think  that  such  toy  theatres  should  be  very  welcome  in 
India. 

67.  Letter  to  the  Director  of  The  Children’s  Museum  of  Washington,  Inc.,  1714  Nineteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 
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It  is  true  that  I  shall  be  in  the  United  States  for  some  days  in  mid-November, 
but  I  shall  not  be  in  Washington  on  November  14th.  Probably  I  shall  be  travelling 
by  air  for  Mexico  on  that  day. 

It  would  hardly  be  appropriate  for  me,  a  guest  in  Washington,  to  make  any 
suggestion  to  the  authorities  there  about  a  children’s  museum.  But  I  would  like 
such  museums  in  India. 

You  ask  me  to  suggest  a  story.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  do  so.  Perhaps 
you  know  the  old  Sanskrit  book  the  Panchtantra  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
many  of  the  stories  and  tales  which  grew  out  of  it  in  Europe  in  later  years.  I 
think  that  Aesop’s  fables  were  much  influenced  by  Panchtantra  stories.  It 
may  be  possible  for  you  to  pick  out  some  of  these  stories. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


179.  Forth e  Kannan68 

The  photograph  can  be  sent.  I  have  no  time  for  any  long  message.  Therefore, 
the  following  message  can  accompany  the  photograph. 

“I  send  my  love  and  good  wishes  to  Tamil  children  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  grow  up  into  good  citizens  of  India  and  serve  our  motherland  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  who  live  in  it.”69 


68.  Note  to  Private  Secretary  with  Message,  25  October  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  9/2/6 1-PMP, 
Vol.  8,  Sr.  No.  Note  50. 

69.  N.  Ramaratnam,  the  publisher  of  Kannan,  describing  it  as  “the  most  popular  children’s 
magazine  in  Tamil  in  South  India,”  asked  for  a  message  for  the  Deepavali  special  issue,  to 
be  published  on  7  November  “barely  a  week  in  advance  of  our  Leader’s  Birthday.”  He 
added,  “It  would  be  very  nice  if  a  photo  of  the  Prime  Minister  with  his  two  grandsons  is 
also  sent  along  with  the  autographs  of  the  grandsons  on  the  photo.” 
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180.  In  New  Delhi:  To  the  Conference  of 
Vice-Chancellors70 

Mr  Chairman,71  Education  Minister72  and  Vice-Chancellors, 

I  find  that  nearly  all  of  us  today,  including  myself,  are  constantly  referring  to 
education,  criticising  and,  generally,  it  is  a  depressing  spectacle.  I  am  not  for 
the  moment  talking  about  the  educational  system,  the  depressing  aspect,  our 
constantly  tearing  our  hair  about  it.  It  is  a  vital  important  thing,  no  doubt,  and 
it  requires  all  the  attention  that  we  can  give  to  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  we 
ourselves  help  make  it  more  deplorable  than  it  might  be. 

Obviously  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of  tremendous  change  in  India, 
no  doubt  in  the  world,  certainly  in  India.  Among  the  other  things  that  are 
changing  here  is  the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of  new  persons  are  coming  into 
our  colleges  and  universities,  coming  here  from  surroundings  which  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  education  in  the  past,  I  mean  to  say,  family  life;  new  classes 
and  new  groups  are  coming  into  the  circle  of  education.  It  is  a  very  good  thing 
of  course  but  that  produces  new  problems  for  them  and  for  others.  There  is 
release  of  energy  in  them,  opportunities  and  then  somehow  incapacity  to  grasp 
them.  So  all  kinds  of  problems  arise. 

I  am  not  presuming — I  am  no  expert  in  this  business  and  I  am  not  doing 
because  you  remain  in  contact  with  students.  You  ought  to  know.  But  I  come 
in  contact  with  students  in  other  capacities.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  them, 
not  much  now  but  previously — I  just  don’t  know  how  to  describe  it — I  have 
come  in  contact  with  them,  in  my  public  activities  and  the  rest  and  previously, 
just  as  an  agitator,  which  does  give  me  a  slight  advantage  in  getting  to  know 
them.  Or  maybe  my  considerable  experience  of  meeting  with  masses  of  people 
has  given  me  a  kind  of  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses,  a  certain  receptiveness 
on  their  part  to  listen  to  what  I  say.  And  I  can  say  many  things  to  them  which 
others  perhaps  cannot  easily  say  to  them  without  irritating  them  very  much. 

Yesterday,  at  the  Governors’  Conference73  again,  we  talked  about  education, 
about  students,  universities  etc.  about  the  almost  complete  lack  of  civic  sense 
in  our  people,  not  only  students  but  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  grown-ups, 
everybody,  individuals  apart.  Broadly  speaking,  we  lack  civic  sense.  What  do 
we  do  about  it?  I  mean  to  say,  how  do  we  try  to  teach  them  in  the  schools  and 
colleges?  I  do  not  know  how  many  universities  or  schools  or  colleges  even 

70.  Speech,  29  October  1961,  on  the  concluding  day  of  the  two-day  conference.  PIB. 

71.  D.S.  Kothari,  Chairman,  University  Grants  Commission. 

72.  K.L.  Shrimali. 

73.  See  item  7. 
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think  about  it.  And  yet  civic  sense,  proper  behavior,  is  very  important  to  an 
individual 

I  tell  you  quite  frankly  that  I  get  into  very  considerable  difficulties  sometimes, 
not  always,  by  the  behaviour  of  our  people  who  go  abroad,  not  evil  behaviour, 
just  crude  behaviour.  They  do  not  know  how  to  behave  and  they  produce  the 
worse  of  impressions  of  our  country.  It  is  surprising.  I  would  not  mind  sending 
a  peasant  from  India.  He  is  a  peasant.  He  behaves  like  a  peasant.  Nobody  takes 
that  ill.  A  person  must  not  try  to  copy  others.  Copying  is  always  secondary 
and  third  rate.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  it  was  unusual  for  our  womenfolk 
to  meet  Europeans  and  others,  a  rare  occurrence,  and  I  saw  them  struggling — 
they  are  not  used  to  it,  shaking  hands  and  all  that  was  slightly  unusual  for 
them — and  they  became  somewhat  undignified  in  the  process  of  doing  something 
which  they  were  not  used  to.  I  saw  others,  an  old  lady,  my  aunt,  who  had 
complete  self-confidence.  She  did  not  care  whether  it  was  an  Englishman  or 
Russian.  She  went  and  namaskared  in  the  usual  style.  She  did  what  she  used  to 
do.  She  was  not  put  out  by  it.  Any  other  person  might  or  might  not  be,  not  she. 

One  has  to  have  a  measure  of  self-assurance  and  not  this  kind  of  copying. 
I  was  talking  about  civic  sense.  I  do  not  know  what  you  do  about  this  matter 
of  developing  sociology,  civic  sense,  etc.,  and  of  course  something  on  which 
the  greatest  stress  is  now  being  laid — a  national  outlook  in  the  student.  His 
national  outlook  is  probably  just  a  reaction  sometimes  to  another  nation.  He  will 
be  prepared  to  hit  the  other  nation  but  it  is  not  a  positive  thing  based  on 
knowledge,  etc.  That  again  comes  from  the  kind  of  books  that  he  has  to  read, 
textbooks,  etc.,  and  that  is  also  of  the  most  vital  significance — this  question  of 
textbooks  and  I  think  that — I  am  of  course  convinced — so  far  as  normal 
textbooks  are  concerned,  it  should  be  a  State  undertaking  and  are  not  to  be 
exploited  by  any  kind  of  people  just  to  make  money  out  of  it  and  the  State 
should  employ  the  very  best  talent,  absolutely  the  best  talent.  Children’s  books 
require  higher  talent  than  that  for  university  books.  A  child’s  book  requires 
higher  talent  I  think  than  that  required  for  grown-up  people  and  the  State  should 
make  it  worthwhile  for  people  to  write  them  and  not  some  hacks  who  produce 
them  by  the  dozen. 

Then  ultimately,  what  is  wrong  with  the  student  is  wrong  because  he  is 
living  in  a  certain  changing  context  and  all  that.  But  otherwise,  apart  from  all 
that,  it  is  the  teacher  that  is  in  the  wrong.  Then  why  does  the  teacher  fail?  The 
teacher  fails  because  you  give  him  a  job  nobody  can  do.  He  has  500  students  to 
look  after,  too  much  for  a  teacher  or  some  such  thing.  He  must  be  provided 
with  suitable  conditions  because  ultimately  it  is  the  relationship  of  the  teacher 
and  student  that  is  education,  and  if  the  teacher  fails,  the  student  is  bound  to 
react  also.  Personal  contacts  between  the  teacher  and  the  student,  more  students 
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and  more  teachers,  and  as  far  as  possible  a  higher  class  of  teachers  in  quality. 
You  know  all  this. 

But  I  would  like  to  add  that  while  most  of  us  criticise — and  I  criticise  all 
the  time — I  have  a  good  opinion,  broadly  speaking,  of  the  young  generation, 
men  and  women. 

There  are  plenty  of  them  who  are  thoroughly  bad.  But  we  are  dealing  with 
millions  here,  how  can  we  expect  everybody  [to  be  good]  but  I  think  there  is 
enough  first  class  material  in  them,  certainly  intellectually  and  otherwise.  Our 
young  scientists  are  remarkably  good.  Some  of  our  young  people  who  come  in 
the  defence  services,  I  should  say,  have  a  higher  standard,  intellectually  certainly, 
than  the  people  in  Western  European  countries.  So,  there  is  very  good  material, 
given  the  chance  [and]  the  bad  material  too.  And  there  are  large  numbers  of 
people  who  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  as  everywhere.  The  very  bad  people 
probably  are  difficult  to  handle. 

But  the  persons  who  count  ultimately  in  making  a  difference  are  the  middle 
groups  which  are  the  largest,  which  are  not  very  good,  which  are  not  bad, 
who  drift  this  way  or  that  way.  Just  like  in  politics,  it  is  the  middle  vote  that 
counts.  I  mean  to  say,  political  parties  have  their  devoted  adherents  and  they 
would  vote  for  them.  And  those  opposed  to  them  remain  opposed  to  them  but 
always  the  biggest  lot  is  in  the  middle  which  may  drift  here  and  there  by 
propaganda.  Now,  in  order  to  create  a  proper  atmosphere  in  universities,  it  is 
the  middle  lot  that  counts.  Usually  what  happens  is,  the  middle  lot  is  so  inert, 
full  of  inertia,  that  it  is  driven  hither  and  thither  by  small  aggressive  groups 
who  play  upon  their  feelings. 

I  wonder  how  far  we  have  to  face  problems  here  today  which  are  not  only 
problems  of  our  own  development  but  world  problems.  You  read  about  the  so- 
called  angry  young  men  in  England,  in  the  universities,  the  red  brick  universities 
and  all  that.  And  you  read  about  it  not  only  in  England,  France  and  Germany, 
even  in  Soviet  Rmssia.  That  is  a  phenomenon  of  non-conformism,  deliberate 
non-conformism. 

People  who  come  out  of  universities  in  England,  people  from  relatively 
humble  homes,  they  deliberately  don’t  want  to  adopt  habits  and  culture  of  the 
richer  people,  they  reject  them.  Previously,  they  wanted  to  fit  in  with  that  class 
and  become  almost  part  of  that  richer  culture  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word. 
Now,  they  are  just  angry  at  the  richer  class  and  its  habits.  They  even  use 
language  which  perhaps  among  upper  classes  is  not  considered  quite  proper, 
deliberately  to  distinguish  themselves  from  those  people.  It  is  an  aggressive 
defiance  of  them.  This  is  an  intellectual  phenomenon,  but  the  other  phenomenon 
is  that  which  leads  to  something  what  you  call  them  teddy  boys  and  what  not, 
rather  fascistically  inclined  movements. 
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But  the  main  thing  is  that  things  are  changing  everywhere  and  we  have  to 
keep  our  eyes  wide  open  in  regard  to  them  and  adapt  ourselves,  not  merely 
blaming  each  other  constantly.  It  is  rather  stale.  It  has  no  effect  left.  Once  or 
twice  a  sermon  does  some  good  but  if  you  are  sermonising  every  day,  it  has  no 
effect  on  everybody,  just  like  water  off  the  duck’s  back.  Education  is  after  all 
a  question  of  human  relationships.  It  is  not  merely  winning  the  mind  of  the  boy 
or  the  girl;  mind,  heart  and  rather  indirectly  getting  him  to  conform,  teaching 
him  how  to  behave;  too  much  direct  teaching,  except  perhaps  at  a  very  early 
age,  might  not  be  useful.  By  direct  teaching  I  mean,  if  you  go  about  saying 
every  morning  “Be  Good”,  you  probably  will  get  fed  up  of  that,  to  be  told  all 
day.  There  are  ways  of  saying.  It  is  irritating  to  any  sensitive  person  to  be  told 
all  the  time,  this  or  that,  to  be  ordered  about.  The  approach  has  to  be  a  friendly 
approach,  not  the  bosses’  approach,  a  battalion  commander  issuing  an  order 
without  the  capacity  to  carry  it  out. 

Some  of  the  obvious  things  are  well  known  and  you  go  recommending 
them  and  for  lack  of  adequate  trained  material  or  finances  we  cannot  do  it 
properly.  It  is  not  surprising  because  \  3  are  advancing  at  a  very  fast  pace,  but 
the  point  is,  a  good  nucleus  should  be  there;  if  that  is  swept  away,  then  the 
whole  level  goes  down. 

In  spite  of  everything,  by  and  large,  I  am  not  alarmed  at  the  situation  in  the 
least  simply  because — I  am  saying  quite  honestly — I  have  a  good  impression 
of  our  young  men  and  young  women,  and  because  one  or  two,  ten  or  twelve 
or  a  hundred  misbehave  that  impression  does  not  go  and  I  think  they  are 
receptive  to  the  proper  approach  but  the  approach  has  to  be  proper  and  the 
approach  of  beating  them  with  a  stick  sometimes  has  to  be  done  but  it  is 
obviously  not  a  modem  approach  to  a  problem  of  this  kind.  Good  textbooks, 
good  books  and  develop  the  reading  habit.  I  find  the  reading  habit  is  woefully 
lacking  in  India.  It  shocks  me  how  our  students  and  others  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  our  professors  too,  I  do  not  know  what  they  read.  It  is  very  important.  It 
does  not  matter  what  they  read.  Even  light  books  I  do  not  mind,  but  let  them 
read  something  outside — murder  stories  apart. 

I  think  a  university  should  have  obviously  an  academic  atmosphere.  An 
academic  atmosphere  requires  research  work  to  be  done  there.  Apart  from  the 
utility  of  research,  doing  research  creates  an  atmosphere  which  goes  to  the 
student  and  the  student  who  joined  in  that  research  work  also  develops  a  certain 
element  of  quiet  objective  study.  Again — and  I  speak  without  much  experience 
of  it — my  impression  is  that  research  work  is  not  done  much  in  India,  relatively 
speaking.  I  think  it  is  quite  important.  Partly  it  is  not  done,  I  suppose  because 
the  poor  teacher  has  no  time  or  he  may  have  no  equipment,  no  opportunity.  I 
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think  every  university  should  start  this  research  work.  We  should  have  really 
good  men.  You  should  build  up  round  him.  A  good  individual  is  more  important 
than  your  equipment.  Equipment  should  be  built  around  him,  and  he  should  be 
given  opportunities,  freedom  to  do  that  type  of  work. 

It  is  a  very  exciting  time  with  all  these  problems  which  sometimes  depress 
us  and  irritate  us,  but  in  the  final  analysis,  they  should  hearten  us,  exhilarate  us, 
rather  than  depress  us.  The  other  day,  three  or  four  days  ago,  a  number  of 
students  who  have  come  for  the  Inter-University  Festival,74  came  to  my  house, 
a  little  while  I  was  with  them.  It  was  a  jolly  group.  I  liked  them  and  I  find  if  you 
like  somebody  he  is  apt  to  like  you.  And  if  you  approach  him  severely,  well,  he 
won’t  react  quite  that  way  because  if  you  convey  a  sense  of  liking,  you  can  be 
strict  with  him  too.  If  they  are  convinced  that  you  like  them,  you  can  do 
anything  with  them,  but  if  they  are  not  convinced  of  that,  then  they  resent  it.  It 
is  a  little  surprising. 

I  have  an  old  gardener  in  my  house  in  Allahabad.  He  has  been  there  for 
thirty  or  forty  years.  One  day,  a  young  man,  comes  to  me  here  and  says:  I 
want  a  job,  I  am  a  B.Sc.  Well,  on  further  inquiry,  I  found  that  he  was  the  son 
of  that  gardener.  He  has  become  a  B.Sc.  He  has  made  a  great  improvement 
over  his  father.  New  classes  are  coming  up  and  trying  to  fit  in  with  a  new 
order.  This  will  continue  for  a  considerable  time.  A  new  generation  will  be 
coming  out  that  will  shape  things  tomorrow. 

I  have  become  more  and  more  attached  to  the  idea  of  childcare.75  We  must 
begin  early,  which  is  not  done  here  at  all,  practically  not  at  all.  The  child  has  to 
be  taken  in  hand  before  the  pre-primary  school  period,  then  the  primary  school 
and  other  schools.  In  Madras  they  have  practically  introduced  everywhere  a 
uniform  for  school  children,  primary  children,  may  be  secondary,  I  don’t  know. 
I  think  it  has  a  powerful  effect  not  only  on  the  child  but  on  people  generally,  a 
good  effect,  a  disciplining  effect.  They  become  smarter,  they  become  better  in 
their  work,  in  everything,  just  as  in  a  factory.  I  think  the  workers  should  be 
given  uniforms,  simple  things,  just  clean  uniforms;  somebody  coming  in  a  torn 
dhoti,  somebody  in  a  shabby  pyjama,  somebody  in  this,  somebody  in  that.  He 
may  be  a  very  good  worker,  but  there  is  a  sense  of  slovenliness  all  round.  If  I 
may  say  so  with  all  respect,  we  are  a  slovenly  people,  by  and  large,  I  mean,  not 
everybody.  I  attach  great  importance  to  uniform  for  children. 

Lately  as  you  know,  those  incidents  took  place  at  Aligarh.  The  actual 
incidents  in  the  university  were  bad  but  nothing  to  get  vastly  excited  about. 

74.  Item  5. 

75.  Nehru  sent  a  message  the  same  day  on  this  subject  to  the  Bihar  State  Council  for  Child 

Welfare,  see  item  181. 
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They  were  bad.  What  put  them  out  of  all  proportion,  made  them  bad,  was 
what  followed,  which  really  had  no  connection  with  the  university  as  such, 
which  was  an  outside  reaction  to  what  happened  in  the  university,  and  the  poor 
university  which  certainly  has  to  be  criticised  for  something,  gets  the  blame 
for  many  things  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with.  Because  of  the  reactions  of  the 
people  in  Meerut,  somehow  they  get  tacked  on  to  what  happened  in  Aligarh.  It 
is  not  Aligarh’s  fault  or  anybody’s  fault  except  those  in  Meerut  who  indulged 
in  it. 

By  a  process  of  mental  association  all  this  happens.  At  first  we  had  thought 
of  having  enquiries,  etc.  about  these  incidents.  So  far  as  Aligarh  University,  is 
concerned,  we  have  had  a  fairly  high  level  enquiry,  I  mean,  a  general  enquiry 
only  last  year  or  this  year,  I  think  last  year.  In  this  particular  matter  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  appointed  a  small  committee  to  enquire  into  the  university  incidents. 
And  then  we  discussed  it  and  we  felt  first  of  all  there  is  the  difficulty  always, 
the  university  has  to  deal  with  the  Central  Government  but  the  law  and  order 
situation  is  under  State  Government  and  the  State  Government  does  not  like 
the  Central  Government  to  impinge  on  its  preserves.  So  we  could  have  had  an 
enquiry  just  into  the  university  events,  not  what  happened  in  Meerut  and 
Chandausi  and  other  places  because  the  State  Government  would  have  to  do 
this. 

Then  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  of  the  Aligarh 
University  we  felt  that  the  facts,  of  course,  are  quite  well-known.  It  is  not  as  if 
some  new  fact  is  going  to  come  out  of  an  enquiry  in  the  university.  They  are 
quite  clear  and  where  there  is  slight  doubt,  it  is  about  minor  matters.  We  said: 
Is  it  worthwhile  having  an  enquiry  of  these  known  facts  and  rather  encouraging 
various  rival  factions  slinging  mud  at  each  other  and  running  down  each  other 
and  so  on,  not  only  among  the  students,  but  among  the  professors.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  wherever  there  is  much  trouble  among  the  students,  the  root 
cause  is  the  professor  or  the  teacher.  With  a  good  teacher  this  could  be  controlled 
easily.  And  so  we  decided,  because  Aligarh  is  a  fine  institution,  it  is  a  great 
University,  it  has  had  to  struggle  against  very  difficult  problems,  problems  in 
the  sense  of  the  aftermath  of  the  Partition  of  India-Pakistan  coming  in.  The  old 
Aligarh  University  pre-Partition,  was  some  kind  of  a  centre  of  the  old  Muslim 
League  among  the  professors,  teachers,  etc.,  and  naturally  that  percolated  down 
to  the  students. 

Pakistan  was  formed.  A  number  of  teachers  migrated.  A  number  who 
were  entirely  pro-Pakistani,  for  the  moment,  stuck  on — why,  1  do  not  know. 
Gradually  they  migrated  in  the  next  few  years.  But  merely  to  describe  a  person 
as  pro-Pakistani  or  anti-,  that  does  not  help.  Those  who  were  definitely  pro 
went,  but  in  any  event  one  realises  that  the  average  Muslim  student  or  anyone, 
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for  him  it  was  a  painful  ordeal,  this  Partition.  If  he  went  to  Pakistan,  well  he 
went  there,  he  shaped  his  life  accordingly.  For  those  who  remained  here,  it 
was  a  very  painful  ordeal  and  they  had  to  face  this  conflict  in  their  minds  all  the 
time. 

You  have  to  appreciate  that.  It  is  no  good  our  criticising  them.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  families  were  half  in  Pakistan,  half  here,  brothers  divided  and  all 
that.  And  Aligarh,  representing  to  some  extent  the  mind  of  the  Muslim  community 
in  India  as  it  is  developing  or  as  it  has  developed,  has  been  going  through  these 
ordeals. 

So  it  is  important  that  we  should  help  it  to  recover  its  equilibrium  after 
these  upsets  which  it  has  gone  through,  mental  upsets,  and  go  in  a  right  direction, 
and  the  truly  national,  secular  direction  that  it  should  go.  But  these  things  cannot 
be  imposed  easily  from  the  top.  They  have  to  grow.  The  problem  of  Aligarh 
therefore  is  essentially  different  from  the  problems  of  the  Banaras  Hindu 
University.  There  are  common  factors,  many  common  factors.  But  there  is 
this  basic  difference  too.  Therefore  it  is  that  this  aspect  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  dealing  with  it.  We  had  this  in  mind  that  we  go  about  merely  raking  up  old 
troubles,  old  things  it  would  not  lead  to  Aligarh  getting  back  to  its  equilibrium 
soon.  We  delay  that  process  in  that  approach  to  students  and  others  who  have 
had  a  shock.  Now  you  can  leave  the  shock  as  it  is  or  may  give  another  shock 
or  you  can  profit  by  the  shock  they  had.  That  is,  they  had  a  shock — teachers, 
students  etc.  in  Aligarh — and  you  should  take  advantage  of  that  shock,  and  try 
to  improve  the  situation  by  whatever  methods  there  may  be.  That  is  why  I 
mention  this  because  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  expecting  some  inquiry 
there — further  inquiry.  I  do  not  know  what  the  State  Government  will  do  about 
other  places.  I  am  merely  talking  about  the  University  about  which  the  facts 
are  quite  clearly  known  in  regard  to  these  incidents.  And  the  basic  fact  in 
Aligarh  of  conflict,  internal  conflict  right  at  the  top,  I  mean,  among  the  teachers, 
professors  etc.,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  finding  it  difficult  even  to  carry  his 
Executive  Council  with  him.  How  can  the  Vice-Chancellor  function  if  that  is 
the  position.  There  must  be  differences  of  opinion.  There  may  be,  but  there 
cannot  be  groups  like  this  pulling  in  different  directions  end  undermining  each 
other. 

I  think  this  kind  of  thing  will  be  much  less,  may  be  not  at  all,  partly  because 
of  the  shock  created  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  certain  fear  of  possible  consequences 
of  all  this,  and  partly  an  approach  really  based  on  the  good  of  the  University. 
The  persons  connected  with  the  university  do  not  want  the  university  to  go  to 
pieces.  So  that  if  an  appeal  of  that  type  is  made  to  the  student  or  professor,  he 
does  react  to  it,  because  that  good  is  connected  with  his  own  good  too  to  some 
extent,  apart  from  other  things. 
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I  think  there  will  be  greater  cooperation  in  Aligarh  among  those  conflicting 
elements  and  a  greater  attempt  to  aim  at  the  kind  of  secular,  national  ideal 
university  that  we  lay  stress  on. 

But  I  would  beg  of  you,  if  I  may  say  so,  about  these  books.  I  do  not  read 
many  of  these  books.  Sometimes  I  see  them,  they  upset  me,  because  of  very 
poor  quality. 

I  will  just  leave  one  thought  behind.  We  are  carrying  on  and  we  should  be 
carrying  on  a  campaign  of  war,  educationally  I  mean,  against  illiteracy.  That  is 
there,  but  much  more  so  a  war  in  which  peoples’  minds  and  feelings  etc.  are 
concerned.  In  this  war  the  Vice-Chancellors  are  commanders  of  armed  corps 
and  the  rest.  An  enormous  responsibility  rests  upon  them.  And  I  am  sure,  I 
repeat,  that  the  material  in  India  is  good,  broadly  speaking  and,  if  you  deal  with 
it  competently,  we  will  get  good  results.  Thank  you. 


181.  For  Child  Welfare76 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  Bihar  State  Council  for  Child  Welfare  on  the 
occasion  of  the  observance  of  Children’s  Day  this  year.  I  think  that  we  should 
all  realise  the  great  importance  of  the  care  of  the  child.  The  future  of  India  will 
depend  on  that.77 


182.  To  Bisheshwar  Pratap  Sahi:  Polytechnics 
Not  Degree  Colleges78 


29  October,  1961 


Dear  Bisheshwar  Pratapji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  2 1  st  October.  I  am  all  in  favour  of  starting  educational 
institutions.  But  I  am  not  keen  at  present  to  have  degree  colleges  started  unless 
there  is  very  adequate  provision  for  them.  We  have  found  that  many  of  the  new 


76.  Message,  29  October  1961,  forwarded  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  C.S.  Bhatnagar,  Honorary 
Secretary,  Bihar  State  Council  for  Child  Welfare.  PMO,  File  No.  9/69/—  /PMP,  Sr.  No.  2- 

A. 

77.  Nehru  lectured  Vice-Chancellors  the  same  day  on  this  subject.  “I  have  become  more  and 
more  attached  to  the  idea  of  childcare,”  he  informed  them.  See  item  1 80. 

78.  Letter  to  the  zamindar  of  the  Tamkuhi  Estate,  Tamkuhi  Bhawan,  P.O.  Tamkuhi,  District 
Deoria. 
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colleges  started  are  not  successful  and  merely  drag  on  their  existence.  What  is 
more  necessary  are  polytechnics.  If,  however,  adequate  steps  are  taken  and 
the  finances  covered,  it  will  be  time  then  to  start  a  college. 

I  shall  gladly  meet  you  when  I  am  at  Allahabad. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


183.  To  K.L.  Shrimali:  Sunderlal’s  Dictionary79 

30th  October,  1961 

My  dear  Shrimali, 

About  a  year  or  more  ago,  Sunderlal80  came  to  see  me  and  told  me  about  the 
English-Hindustani  dictionary  the  preparation  of  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him  by  Maulana  Azad.81  He  had  been  working  on  this  with  a  group  of  persons, 
including  Prof.  Surya  Kant  of  the  Banaras  University.82  This  group  had  done  a 
good  part  of  it  when  there  was  some  argument  with  the  Education  Ministry,  I 
think,  about  the  expenditure  involved  in  it.  Further  work  had,  therefore,  to  be 
stopped  after  more  than  half  had  been  completed. 

Sunderlal  came  to  see  me  a  few  days  ago  and  referred  to  this  again.  I 
understand  that  he  has  sent  the  manuscript  already  prepared  to  your  Ministry. 
He  told  me  he  wanted  Rs  50,000/-  to  complete  it.  He  even  suggested  that  if  the 
Education  Ministry  permitted  him,  he  would  try  to  raise  the  money  from  other 
sources,  acknowledging  that  he  had  already  received  Rs  100,000/-from  the 
Ministry  and  further  stating  that  the  dictionary  was  not  an  official  publication 
of  the  Education  Ministry  etc. 

I  do  not  quite  know  how  matters  stand  now  and  what  you  propose  to  do. 
Sunderlal  said  that  you  had  given  his  manuscript  to  some  other  person  or 
persons  to  revise  and  this  revision  was  changing  it  completely. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  allow  Sunderlal  and  his  group  to 
complete  this.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  his  work  will  be  scholarly  or  accurate. 
Even  so,  the  more  of  such  dictionaries  we  have,  from  different  points  of  view, 
the  better.  It  will  give  us  a  wider  range.  There  is  complaint  from  many  sides,  as 
you  know,  about  the  Hindi  words  that  are  used  in  official  papers  etc.  I  have 


79.  Letter  to  the  Education  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  40(168)/59-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  28-A. 

80.  Secretary,  Hindustani  Culture  Society,  President  of  the  All  India  Peace  Council. 

81.  See  SWJN/SS/45/item  234. 

82.  Dr  Suryakanta,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  College  of  Indology,  BHU. 
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myself  complained  of  this.  We  have  got  into  a  bad  rut  and  it  will  not  be  good 
for  Hindi  if  we  remain  in  that  rut.  Sunderlal’s  dictionary  might  perhaps  err 
slightly  on  the  other  side.  Even  that  will  be  helpful  in  balancing  things. 

I  would  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  allow  him  to  finish  his  work  in  his  own 
way  with  his  group  and  that  you  might  give  him  Rs  50,000/-  required  for  it.  It 
may  be  stated  clearly  that  the  dictionary  is  not  officially  adopted  by  you  but 
you  have  encouraged  it  to  have  a  viewpoint  brought  out.  If,  however,  you  feel 
that  you  cannot  give  him  Rs  50,000/-,  then  perhaps  you  could  permit  him  to 
adopt  the  other  course,  that  is,  try  to  get  the  money  from  other  sources  and 
have  the  book  published  with  a  kind  of  note  which  I  have  suggested  above. 

I  happened  to  have  a  talk  with  Dr  Kothari83  about  this  matter  and  he  said 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  this  dictionary  in  the  manner  intended.  It  will 
be  helpful  even  though  we  may  not  accept  all  of  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


184.  In  the  Cause  of  Primary  Education84 

I  send  my  good  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  the  Orissa  State  Government 
launching  a  drive  in  favour  of  primary  education.  I  think  that  primary  education 
must,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  become  free  and  compulsory 
throughout  India.  It  should,  of  course,  be  followed  by  secondary  education 
and  specialised  training.  World  progress  depends  ultimately  on  the  educational 
background. 


185.  To  S.R.  Das:  Names  for  Visva-Bharati  Convocation85 

November  22,  1961 

My  dear  Shri  Das, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  20th  November.  I  certainly  hope  to  go  to  Santiniketan 
for  your  Convocation  and  Samsad  meeting.  Please  let  me  know  the  exact  dates 
when  you  want  me  to  be  there. 

83.  D.S.  Kothari,  the  Chairman  of  the  University  Grants  Commission. 

84.  Message,  30  October  1961,  sent  to  B.  Patnaik,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa. 

85.  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Viswa-Bharati.  PMO,  File  No.  8(206)-61-PMP,  Sr.  No. 
4-A.  Also  Available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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It  would  be  desirable  to  invite  some  eminent  person  to  deliver  the 
Convocation  Address.  I  would  give  first  place  to  Shri  M.C.  Chagla,86  second  to 
Miss  Padmaja  Naidu87  and  third  to  Dr  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar.88 

Should  you  so  wish  it,  you  might  well  give  the  first  place  to  Miss  Padmaja 
Naidu  for  this  is  likely  to  be  her  last  Convocation. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


186.  To  Jamal  Khwaja:  Leaving  Parliament  for 
University  Work89 


November  29,  1961 

My  dear  Jamal, 

I  got  your  letter  of  the  28th  November  this  morning.  I  appreciate  what  you 
have  written  to  me.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  advise  you  as  this  is  a  matter  which 
much  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  individual  concerned  and  his  urges.  I 
was  looking  forward  to  your  continuing  in  Parliament.  If,  however,  you  feel 
that  you  would  be  more  usefully  employed  in  carrying  on  productive  work  in 
the  University,  then  I  would  not  like  to  come  in  your  way.90  Work  in  the  University 
is  certainly  of  importance.  As  to  which  type  of  work  one  chooses,  University 
or  the  Legislature,  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  inner  urges  of  the  individual 
concerned. 

I  agree  with  you  that  humanism,  which  is  so  important,  is  neglected  in 
India  at  present.  It  might  be  said  that  it  is  largely  neglected  in  other  countries 
too,  except  for  pockets  in  the  Universities  or  elsewhere.  It  is  not  clear,  to  me, 
however,  how  the  building  up  of  an  organisation  would  help  in  this  matter.  It 
might  a  little,  but  I  doubt  if  it  will  have  any  powerful  effect.  Probably  a  first- 
class  Weekly  or  Monthly  dealing  with  this  aspect  would  be  more  helpful. 
Anyhow,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  an  organisation  devoted  to  humanism. 

Socialism,  as  I  understand  it,  must  include  the  humanist  approach,  but  I 
realise  that  it  seldom  is  so  nowadays.  It  is  really  the  Universities  that  should 


86.  Former  Ambassador  to  the  USA. 

87.  Governor,  West  Bengal. 

88.  Chairman,  Hindu  Religious  Endowment  Commission. 

89.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Aligarh  ;  address:  77  South  Avenue,  New  Delhi. 

90.  Resumed  teaching  philosophy  at  the  AMU. 
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nurture  the  humanistic  spirit  as  they  should  encourage  the  scientific  spirit. 
Indeed  the  Universities  are  supposed  to  deal  specially  with  the  humanities.  You 
have,  of  course,  my  love  and  good  wishes. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(f)  Culture 

187.  To  B.  Gopala  Reddi:  Monument  in  Buddha  Jayanti 
Park91 


October  15,  1961 

My  dear  Gopala  Reddy, 

You  know  about  the  Buddha  Jayanti  Park  which  is  under  the  charge  of  your 
Ministry.  In  the  Centre  of  the  Park,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  was  proposed  to 
have  a  monument.  The  original  suggestion  was  to  have  a  tower,  but  then  this 
was  given  up  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  among  them  being  possible  danger  to 
aircraft.  We  then  asked  your  architect  Rana92  to  produce  something  else.  He 
made  a  number  of  sketches  etc.  which  on  the  whole  appeared  to  be  good  but 
still  were  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  Buddha  Jayanti  Park  was  held  at  Dr 
Radhakrishnan’s93  place  and  Rana  was  asked  to  make  another  design  partly 
based  on  his  previous  designs. 

As  Indira  and  I  have  been  taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  matter,  Rana 
came  and  showed  his  new  design  to  us.  Personally  I  liked  it.  This  has  now  to 
be  considered  by  the  Committee.  I  suggest  that  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
might  be  held  soon  after  Dr  Radhakrishnan’s  return  from  abroad  and  before  I 
leave  India  early  next  month.  I  suggest  that  you  might  see  this  design  yourself 
first  and  fix  up  this  meeting. 

There  is  another  important  matter  connected  with  the  Buddha  Jayanti  Park. 
It  has  already  become  very  popular  and  large  numbers  of  people  go  there. 
Many  of  these  people  rather  make  a  mess  there.  There  is  apparently  no  one  to 
look  after  the  Park.  Obviously  a  large  park  should  have  some  people  whose 


91.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply. 

92.  M.M.  Rana. 

93 .  The  Vice-President. 
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duty  it  is  to  look  after  it.  There  is  even  some  slight  danger  to  children  who  play 
about  in  the  water  channels. 

I  suppose  it  is  no  function  of  your  Ministry  to  look  after  something  that 
they  have  completed.  Probably  the  local  Municipal  Committee  should  be  put  in 
charge.  Anyhow  this  matter  requires  to  be  looked  into  and  you  might  put  it  up 
before  the  Committee  when,  it  meets. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


188.  For  Aligarh  Muslim  University:  Tagore  Centenary94 

I  am  glad  that  the  Aligarh  Muslim  University  is  celebrating  the  Tagore  Centenary. 
In  these  days  of  international  rivalries  and  conflicts  and,  even  more  so,  of 
communal  narrowness  of  mind  and  frenzy,  it  is  well  that  we  should  think  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  who  was  a  symbol  of  nationalism  in  the  context  of 
internationalism.  He  represented  the  synthesis  of  our  ancient  culture  with  the 
modem  world  and  had  in  view  of  the  composite  culture  which  has  developed 
in  India.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  adopt  his  famous  song  Jana  Gana 
Mana  as  our  National  Anthem.  This  itself  represents  the  unity  of  India  in  its 
manifold  variety. 

I  trust  that  this  great  son  of  India  will  be  kept  as  an  ideal  by  our  young  men 
and  women  and  that  his  message  will  be  kept  in  mind. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 


189.  For  the  Indian  Philosophical  Congress95 

I  have  been  asked  to  send  a  message  to  the  Thirty-sixth  session  of  the  Indian 
Philosophical  Congress  to  be  held  at  Santiniketan.  I  gladly  do  so,  but  I  confess 
I  do  not  quite  know  what  to  say  in  a  message  to  philosophers,  apart  from 
conveying  my  greetings  and  good  wishes. 

94  .  Message,  17  October  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  9/2/61-PMP,  Vol.  8,  Sr.  No.  31-A.  Issued  on 
6  November  1961.  PIB. 

95.  Message,  17  October  1961,  forwarded  to  S.R.  Das,  Vice-Chancellor,  Visva-Bharati, 
Santiniketan.  The  message  was  issued  by  the  PIB  on  28  October,  the  day  before  the 
Congress  was  to  open  at  Santiniketan. 
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The  general  idea  concerning  philosophers  is,  I  suppose,  that  they  are  a 
class  of  superior  persons,  apart  from  the  common  run  of  mankind.  And  so 
they  live  aloof  from  its  troubles  and  its  pains.  It  would  be  a  poor  kind  of 
philosopher  who  cuts  himself  off  from  the  problems  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand  politicians  live  more  in  the  moment  that  for  the  distant 
future.  From  day  to  day  they  wrestle  with  problems  and  have  hardly  time  to 
look  at  the  distant  perspective. 

How  to  combine  the  wise  and  calm  approach  of  the  philosopher  to  the 
politician’s  concern  with  the  present  and  its  problems  is  a  question  for  us  to 
consider.  We  get  back  to  Plato’s  philosopher-kings. 

In  the  present  age  India  has  produced  at  least  one  great  figure  who  combined 
in  himself  these  qualities.  That  was  Rabindranath  Tagore  whose  birth  centenary 
the  Philosophical  Congress  is  celebrating. 


190.  To  Le  Corbusier:  Symbols96 


17  October,  1961 

Dear  Monsieur  Le  Corbusier, 

On  October  4th  I  sent  you  a  brief  letter  acknowledging  your  letter  of  the  25th 
September.97As  I  wrote  to  you  then,  I  enquired  from  some  friends  who,  I 
thought,  might  be  able  to  help  me  in  suggesting  some  symbolic  signs.98 

They  were  as  much  at  sea  as  I  was  and  did  not  quite  know  what  to  suggest 
in  this  connection.  It  might  interest  you  to  read  a  letter  which  one  of  our 
friends  wrote  to  me  about  this  matter.  I  enclose  a  copy.99  As  suggested  by  my 
friend,  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  lecture  I  delivered  two  years  ago,  though 
it  is  not  clear  to  me  how  this  can  help  you.100 
With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


96.  Letter  to  the  adviser  to  the  Government  of  Punjab  for  the  Capital  Project  of  Chandigarh; 
address:  35,  me  de  serves,  Paris  60,  France.  PMO,  Fie  No.  7(118)/56-66-PMS,  (Vol.  I), 
Sr.  No.  117-A. 

97.  See  SWJN/S S/71 /item  253  and  Appendix  37. 

98.  See  SWJN/SS/7 1/items  254  and  255. 

99.  See  appendix  3. 

100.  Maulana  Azad  Memorial  Lecture,  India,  Today  and  Tomorrow,  22-  23  February  1959. 
For  its  text,  see  SWJN/SS/46/items  9-10. 
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191.  To  Ajoy  Ghosal:  No  Time  for  Matri  Mangal 
Pratisthan101 


October  17,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Ajoy  Ghosal, 

Your  letter  of  the  3rd  October  has  been  forwarded  to  me  by  Shri  Atulya  Ghosh. 102 
It  is  true  that  I  am  going  to  Calcutta  on  the  1st  November  for  the  Ramakrishna 
Mission’s  Cultural  Conference.103  I  have  other  engagements  there  too  on  that 
day  and  I  am  returning  to  Delhi  early,  next  morning.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  find  the  time  to  go  to  Barrackpore,  much  as  I 
would  like  to  visit  your  Matri  Mangal  Pratisthan. 

With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


101.  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  Sri  Ramakrishna  Matri  Mangal  Pratisthan,  Barrackpore  Chest 
Clinic,  P.O.  Ariadah,  District  24  Parganas,  West  Bengal. 

102.  Congress,  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Asansol,  West  Bengal,  and  former  PCC  President,  West 
Bengal. 

103.  See  item  201. 
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192.  To  P.  Jeanneret :  Dealing  with  Complaint104 

October  19,  1961 

Dear  Monsieur  Jeanneret, 

I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  in  answering  your  letters.105  But  the  fault  was  not 
entirely  mine.  You  have  already  been  informed  by  my  Secretary  that  your  letter 
to  me  was  forwarded  to  the  Punjab  Government,  and  I  was  waiting  for  their 
reply. 

I  am  now  writing  to  the  Chief  Minister  on  the  subject  and  drawing  his 
particular  attention  to  this  matter. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  admire  your  work  in  Chandigarh  and  have 
great  regard  for  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


104.  Letter  to  Pierre  Jeanneret-Gris,  Chief  Architect  and  Town  Planning  Adviser  to  the  Punjab 
Government  for  the  Chandigarh  Capital  Project.  PMO,  File  No.  2(41  l)/61-66-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  7-A. 

105.  P.  Jeannerefs  letter  of  5  October  1961  to  Nehru: 

“Dear  Mr  Nehru, 

I  sent  you  a  letter  and  a  note  on  the  29th  September  1961  (one  copy  through 
ordinary  post  and  one  copy  by  registered  post.) 

I  have  not  yet  had  a  reply  from  you.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  seen  my  letter.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  object  of  this  letter  was  to  obtain  your  help,  I  would  be  very  thankful 
if  in  spite  of  your  many  tasks  you  would  find  it  possible  to  take  time  off  to  examine  these 
papers. 


Devotedly  yours, 
P.  Jeanneret” 

Translated  from  the  French,  not  recorded  by  whom.  PMO,  File  No.  2(41 1)/61-66- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  3-B. 
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193.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Let  Jeanneret  work  freely106 

October  19,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Some  time  ago,  late  in  September  last,  I  received  a  letter  from  M.  Jeanneret.  It 
was  a  long  letter,  and  he  evidently  had  been  much  upset  by  certain 
developments.107 

My  PPS108  forwarded  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  your  Chief  Secretary109  on  the 
30th  September  and  requested  him  to  let  us  know  what  action  was  being  taken 
in  this  matter. 

We  have  received  no  reply  from  your  Chief  Secretary,  and  I  am  therefore 
writing  to  you  myself.  I  am  enclosing  another  copy  of  Jeanneret’ s  letter. 

Obviously  I  cannot  judge  of  the  merits  of  persons.  But  I  do  feel  that  in 
matters  of  this  kind  the  chief  man  who  is  responsible,  that  is  the  Chief  Architect, 
must  be  given  almost  a  free  hand.  You  cannot  expect  good  work  out  of  first 
class  men  if  you  do  not  give  them  freedom.  I  have  often  found  that  Public 
Service  Commissions  proceed  in  some  kind  of  a  rigid  way  looking  at  some 
paper  qualifications  and  ignoring  the  real  work  of  a  person.  This  worth  can 
only  be  judged  by  a  man  under  whom  they  have  worked.  Therefore  I  think  that 
this  question  deserves  careful  consideration. 

Jeanneret  can  have  no  personal  interest  in  this  matter.  His  opinion  can  only 
be  based  on  judgment  on  merits  and  on  experience.  The  Public  Service 
Commission  can  have  no  such  experience  of  the  individuals.110 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  Jeanneret  should  find  it  difficult  to  work  in  future.  He 
is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ability  and  worth  having. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


106.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab.  PMO,  File  No.  2(411)/61-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  7-A. 

107.  As  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  document,  P.  Jeanneret  made  a  complaint  against  the  Punjab 
Government’s  interference  in  the  selection  of  personnel  for  the  Architects’  organisation 
of  the  Punjab. 

108.  Kesho  Ram. 

109.  E.N.  Mangat  Rai. 

1 10.  Nehru  wrote  to  Kairon  again  on  30  October,  see  item  199. 
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194.  At  the  Urdu  Newspapers  Exhibition111 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  come  here,  because  I  am  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  Urdu  language.  However,  I  was  surprised  to  know  how  much  Urdu  has 
progressed  in  India  during  the  last  twelve  years.  In  1947  there  were  only  350 
Urdu  papers.  The  present  number  is  double,  720.  As  Dr  Keskar,112  observed 
the  number  of  Urdu  papers  in  India  is  the  largest  after  Hindi;  but  numbers  alone 
do  not  mean  much.  There  are  other  factors  also.  Daily  newspapers  in  Tamil, 
Marathi  and  Gujarati  reach  a  larger  number  than  Hindi  and  Urdu  papers.  In 
Bengali,  Gujarati  or  Tamil  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  language  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  spoken  language;  but  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  Urdu  and  greater  in  Hindi.  Language  can  progress  at  a  much 
faster  rate  if  the  newspapers  forget  that  they  are  writing  for  a  selected  few 
who  prefer  a  high  flown  style. 

The  present  age  is  the  age  of  average  reader,  whether  of  books  or 
newspapers.  With  the  growth  of  education,  the  number  of  readers  from  the 
masses  would  increase.  In  England  and  in  European  countries,  the  newspapers 
world  and  the  world  of  books  underwent  a  revolution  with  the  spread  of  universal 
literacy.  All  at  once  the  number  of  readers  went  up  to  millions,  and  in  order  to 
reach  this  new  class  of  readers,  the  newspaper  style  and  the  style  of  writing 
became  simpler.  They  began  to  produce  their  newspapers  not  for  the  members 
of  an  academy  but  for  the  common  people.  To  some  extent  this  change  is  also 
taking  place  here,  but  at  a  much  slower  rate.  I  can,  however,  see  that  in  vigorous 
languages,  for  instance  in  Bengali,  the  difference  between  the  written  and  the 
spoken  language  is  very  small.  The  works  of  Rabindranath  Tagore,  his  songs 
and  his  writings,  are  popular  even  among  villages,  because  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  village  speech  and  the  language  of  his  books.  Therefore, 
Urdu  and  Hindi  can  progress  at  a  much  greater  speed  if  they  cultivate  this 
quality. 

Dr  Keskar  just  referred  to  integration  and  I  refer  to  it  again.  The  history  of 
India  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  in  India,  people  always  tried  to  promote 
integration.  Apart  from  this,  the  atmosphere  of  this  country  has  always  been 
conducive  to  integration,  to  synthesis  of  thought  and  culture,  and  Urdu  is  a 
great  example  of  this  synthesis  and  integration.  I  cannot  say  offhand  how 
much  Urdu  has  borrowed  from  various  languages,  but  I  can  say  that  seventy 

111.  Speech  inaugurating  the  exhibition  of  Urdu  newspapers  and  books,  19  October  1961,  at 

Vigyan  Bhavan.  PIB.  The  speech  was  in  Hindustani  and  was  translated  by  the  PIB.  The 

original  speech  is  not  available  at  the  NMML. 

1 12.  B.V.  Keskar,  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting. 
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or  perhaps  eighty  per  cent  of  the  content  of  Urdu  has  been  contributed  by 
Hindi  and  by  Sanskrit  and  other  languages  which  form  its  heritage.  Perhaps 
twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent  has  been  borrowed  from  languages  current 
here,  like  Persian,  Turkish  and  Arabic.  Not  only  Urdu,  but  Hindi,  Gujarati  and 
Marathi  also  have  taken  many  words  from  these  languages  and  have  made 
them  their  own.  Language  grows  from  contact  with  other  languages  and  it 
begins  to  decline  as  soon  as  it  restricts  itself  and  aims  at  purity  of  blood.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  languages  but  also  of  nations.  The  history  of  the  world  tells 
us  that  nations  declined  because  they  isolated  themselves  from  others  and 
insulated  their  minds  against  fresh  winds;  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies 
stagnated.  Therefore,  I  say  that  nations  advance  mentally  by  contacts  with 
others  and  by  opening  their  windows  to  fresh  air,  and  languages  also  grow  in 
this  way. 

I  think  Urdu  had  a  tendency  to  enrich  itself  by  borrowing  words  from 
other  languages  and  it  derived  its  strength  from  this.  Even  today,  Urdu  has  a 
higher  proportion  of  English  words  than  Hindi  proper;  though  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  since  they  are  similar.  So  Urdu  is  an  example  of 
integration  in  India,  integration  not  only  of  languages  but  of  minds,  literatures 
and  cultures.  Though  some  people  do  not  know,  it  is  hundred  per  cent  an 
Indian  language.  It  spread  from  Delhi  and  from  Lucknow.  It  has  spread  to 
other  places  and  I  am  happy  that  it  has  spread  to  other  places;  but  it  has  its 
roots  here  and  it  is  foolishness  and  ignorance  to  regard  it  as  an  alien  language. 
This  is  the  reality  which  we  have  to  recognise  from  whatever  angle  we  may 
look  at  it.  It  is  an  example  of  integration  which  we  want  to  promote  in  our 
country.  Therefore,  we  have  to  promote  it  also.  Thirdly,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  literature  also,  there  is  a  very  close  connection  between  Hindi  and  Urdu 
which  I  regard  essential  for  both  of  them.  It  is  very  strange  that  looked  at  from 
one  angle,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  Hindi  and  Urdu,  but  as  we 
proceed  towards  literature,  the  difference  grows.  Both  of  them  have  their  good 
points;  some  of  them  are  common  and  some  exclusive  to  each  of  them. 
Therefore,  their  synthesis  would  benefit  them  both. 

I  can  say  with  confidence  that  if  I  cared  for  Hindi  alone  and  not  for  Urdu, 
even  then  I  would  have  regarded  it  essential  for  Hindi  to  cultivate  closer  contacts 
with  Urdu.  This  will  make  Hindi  grow  stronger.  Similarly,  I  would  say  that  if 
Urdu  has  to  progress  in  India,  it  is  essential  for  it  to  acquaint  itself  with  Hindi 
and  cultivate  close  relations  with  it.  Both  of  them  have  sprung  from  the  same 
roots.  It  would  be  wrong  to  bring  about  an  artificial  synthesis  by  force.  Both 
the  languages  have  to  be  allowed  to  grow  in  their  genius  like  other  languages. 
But  we  have  to  see  that  they  should  influence  each  other.  There  should  be 
interchange  not  only  between  Hindi  and  Urdu  alone,  but  with  other  languages 
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of  the  country  and  of  Europe  and  other  countries.  I  want  our  languages  to 
grow  by  contact  with  languages  of  Europe  and  other  countries.  I  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  regard  it  wrong  to  borrow  words  from  languages  of  Europe 
and  other  countries,  especially  in  the  age  of  science  when  lakhs  of  new  words 
and  new  techniques  and  new  inventions  are  taking  place. 

This  is  a  delicate  task.  We  have  to  learn  lakhs  of  new  words  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  old  language  because  these  things  did  not  exist  in  old  days. 
If  we  coin  artificial  words,  as  we  sometimes  try  to  do,  they  do  not  come  into 
currency  and  interfere  with  the  genius  of  the  language.  Words  came  into 
currency  by  use.  If  you  go  to  a  mechanic  or  a  professional  worker,  you  will 
hear  many  words  which  they  themselves  have  invented  and  which  have  come 
into  currency.  They  were  not  coined  by  lexicographers.  They  had  to  be  evolved 
from  that  atmosphere;  and  since  they  were  evolved  by  men  who  actually  do 
the  work,  they  have  come  into  currency  and  have  become  strongly  rooted.  So 
far  as  scientific  vocabulary  is  concerned,  we  should  try  to  have  the  minimum 
difference  between  the  different  languages.  Therefore,  we  have  decided  that 
so  far  as  possible,  technical  and  scientific  vocabulary  in  Indian  languages  should 
be  the  same  and  should  resemble  the  terms  current  in  European  languages. 

The  scientific  vocabulary  in  various  Indian  languages  may  not  be  exactly 
identical  because  foreign  words  have  to  be  such  that  they  may  be  easily  digested 
in  other  languages.  Therefore  all  of  our  writers  should  try  to  evolve  a  common 
scientific  vocabulary  because  this  will  make  it  easier  to  read  and  comprehend 
literature,  especially  scientific  literature  in  other  languages;  otherwise  it  would 
throw  a  tremendous  burden  on  us.  Nobody  can  progress  in  science  unless  he 
is  acquainted  with  scientific  work  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  possible  to  translate  all  these  books  in  Hindi  or  Urdu,  because  ten  thousand 
new  books  can  be  translated,  but  not  all.  Therefore  we  should  try  to  borrow 
those  words  from  other  languages  which  can  be  easily  digested.  This  will 
make  the  language  stronger  and  bring  it  closer  to  other  languages. 

There  is  another  thing  which  I  consider  very  necessary.  I  learnt  from  Dr 
Keskar’s  speech  just  now,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  many  newspapers 
and  perhaps  books  too  were  bilingual,  that  is,  published  both  in  Urdu  and 
Devanagari,  sometimes  Nagari-Urdu  and  sometimes  Marathi-Urdu.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  difference  between  Urdu  and  Hindi  is  not  much.  The  difference  lies 
in  the  script.  This  is  the  barrier  between  different  languages.  It  is  easy  for  a 
Hindi-knowing  person  to  learn  languages  derived  from  Sanskrit  like,  Bengali, 
Marathi,  Gujarati,  etc.  Some  difficulty  arises  from  their  script,  though  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  scripts  also.  If  they  were  written  in  the  same 
script,  as  European  languages  are,  then  a  great  barrier  to  their  understanding 
would  be  removed.  It  is,  however,  difficult  for  the  languages  to  change  their 
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script.  Therefore,  we  do  not  propose  that  any  script  should  be  replaced  by 
Nagari.  We  only  suggest  that  along  with  their  own  script,  Nagari  should  also  be 
used  for  writing  these  languages.  This  thing  has  to  take  place  spontaneously 
without  legislative  compulsion.  I  also  wish,  and  to  some  extent  it  is  being  done, 
that  all  important  Urdu  books  should  be  published  in  the  Nagari  script  and  Hindi 
books  in  Urdu  script  so  that  people  may  know  each  other’s  language.  This  will 
establish  a  connection  between  the  two  languages.  Later  on,  when  the  time 
comes,  it  can  be  examined  which  script  should  be  promoted. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  from  this  Exhibition  how  much  progress  Urdu  has  made 
during  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  Independence.  This  is  a  fact  which 
should  be  known  to  the  people  fully  because  some  persons  are  under  a  wrong 
impression  that  the  progress  of  Urdu  has  stopped  and  it  has  even  slipped  back 
a  little;  but  this  exhibition  will  show  that  Urdu  is  a  living  and  vigorous  language. 
It  has  been  amply  proved  by  facts  that  a  language  grows  by  its  intrinsic  strength 
and  not  by  a  Government  order.  Government  support  may  make  it  grow  a  little 
but  it  does  not  grow  in  the  real  sense.  It  grows  only  if  it  has  life,  otherwise  it 
gradually  declines.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  Urdu  has  a  good  deal  of  vitality. 
It  has  certainly  received  help  from  our  Government  but  not  so  much  as  other 
languages.  Despite  this  it  has  progressed  and  proved  how  vigorous  and  alive  it 
is.  This  is  a  matter  for  pleasure  and  showed  how  the  vitality  of  Urdu  is  a  part  of 
the  vitality  of  India  and  only  living  nations  make  progress.  In  the  past  few 
centuries,  our  nation  was  not  very  vigorous,  and  while  the  nations  of  Europe 
progressed,  we  remained  where  we  were  and  thought  that  we  had  no  need  to 
progress  because  we  were  more  advanced  than  others.  Therefore,  we  have  to 
try  hard  to  overtake  the  world  in  science  and  in  so  many  other  things.  So  far  as 
our  languages  are  concerned,  they  have  vitality  and  they  are  progressing;  and  I 
think  they  would  continue  to  progress  if  we  do  not  stray  from  the  right  path. 
But  if  we  take  a  wrong  path  and  insulate  Hindi  and  other  languages  from  each 
other,  they  will  not  get  fresh  air  and  they  will  lose  their  freshness  and  waste 
away.  If  we  want  our  languages  to  be  strong,  to  be  fresh,  we  will  have  to  open 
our  doors  and  windows  not  only  to  the  languages  of  India  but  to  the  languages 
of  the  whole  world,  so  that  we  may  influence  them.  This  will  keep  our  languages 
and  our  country  fresh.  Now,  we  will  see  this  Exhibition  and  learn  the  progress 
made  by  Urdu  and  its  present  position  in  India. 
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195.  To  Vimala  Raina:  Manipur  Dances  in  Delhi113 

October  20,  1961 

Dear  Vimala, 

Your  letter  of  October  1 8th. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  bringing  a  Manipur  Dance  Team  to  Delhi.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  shall  not  be  here  then.  If  I  had  been  here,  I  would  gladly  have 
attended  their  performance.  I  am  likely  to  return  from  the  United  States  on  the 
19th  November  evening.  This  is  beyond  the  dates  you  have  mentioned.  From 
the  20th  onwards  I  am  terribly  busy  because  the  Lok  Sabha  starts  then  and  the 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  will  also  be  arriving  here  on  that  date. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


196.  To  Gosiben  Captain:  Hindustani  Prachar  Sabha114 

October  27,  1951 

My  dear  Gosiben, 

I  had  a  talk  with  Chief  Minister  Chavan  after  I  met  you  in  Bombay.  He  is 
anxious  to  help  you  insofar  as  he  can.  I  suggest  that  you  might  meet  and 
discuss  the  question  of  the  Hindustani  Prachar  Sabha  mansion  with  him. 

Since  you  are  anxious  to  have  me  as  Chairman  of  your  Board  of  Trustees, 
I  shall  agree  to  this,  although  normally  I  am  reluctant  to  do  so.  I  think  you 
should  ask  Chief  Minister  Chavan  also  to  be  one  of  the  trustees. 

I  am  returning  to  you  the  file  that  you  gave  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


113.  Letter  to  the  wife  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Nagaland,  J.M.  Raina. 

1 14.  Letter  to  a  granddaughter  of  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  associated  with  the  Hindustani  Prachar 
Sabha;  address:  Hindustani  Prachar  Sabha,  Adenwala  Mansion,  Chowpatty,  Bombay  7. 
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197.  To  K.R.  Kripalani:Jairamdas  Doulatram  on  the 
Sindhi  Script 115 


October  28,  1961 

My  dear  Krishna, 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  in  original  from  Shri  Jairamdas  Doulatram.116 1  think 
that  what  he  says  deserves  our  consideration. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


198.  To  S.R.  Sehgal:  Good  Work  on  Kalidasa117 

October  29,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Sehgal, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  23rd  October. 

The  books  you  gave  me  the  other  day  and  what  you  have  written  to  me 
show  that  you  have  devoted  yourself  specially  to  the  study  of  Kalidas.  I  am 
glad  you  have  done  so,  because  I  think  he  is  the  outstanding  poet  of  India, 
apart  from  the  ancient  books.  Generally,  in  India  few  people  take  the  trouble  to 
concentrate  on  any  branch  of  study.  That  is  why  it  is  all  the  more  creditable  for 
you  to  have  done  this.  I  am  myself  not  scholar  enough  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
Sanskrit  works. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


115.  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  SahityaAkademi.  Sahitya  Akademi  Records,  File  No.  SA2, 
Part  IV,  Executive  Board,  1961-62. 

116.  See  appendix  15. 

117.  Letter ;  address:  Nirmal  Niwas,  Chakkar,  Simla  5. 
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199.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Stop  Troubling  Jeanneret118 

October  30,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  23  about  the  complaint  made  by  M. 
Jeanneret.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  of  partiality  involved  in  this.  It  is 
a  question  that  has  often  arisen  in  the  Central  Government,  of  the  Union  Public 
Service  Commission,  in  their  limited  wisdom,  attaching  more  importance  to 
some  paper  qualifications  or  other  like  matters  and  not  enough  importance  to 
the  real  thing  that  counts,  that  is,  the  opinion  of  the  Head  Architect.  Nor  is  it  a 
question  of  seniority.  The  Public  Service  Commission  consists  of  eminent  men, 
but  these  eminent  men  have  no  special  knowledge  of  specialised  work,  especially 
artistic  work.  Certainly  I  would  not  rely  on  a  Public  Service  Commission’s 
advice  in  regard  to  architecture  or  indeed  about  architects,  in  preference  to  a 
man  who  knows  his  job.  Apart  from  this,  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  first 
selection  by  the  Public  Service  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
was  not  asked  to  be  present,  even  though  Jeanneret  requested  the  Chairman  to 
invite  him.  The  final  decision  of  the  Commission  was  arrived  at  without  the 
presence  of  the  technical  advisers. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  selection  by  the  PSC,  Jeanneret,  the  technical 
head  of  the  organisation  and  the  Secretary,  who  is  the  administrative  head, 
were  both  specifically  excluded  from  advising  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
was  further  directed  to  ignore  the  confidential  reports  of  the  candidates  received 
during  the  last  two  years’  service.  These  instructions  were  extraordinary  and 
rather  humiliating  to  Jeanneret,  the  only  person  who  can  make  a  technical 
assessment  of  the  officers. 

The  Public  Service  Commission,  when  examining  the  buildings  in 
Chandigarh,  did  not  have  with  them  the  technical  head  who  is  the  only  person 
who  could  judge  of  the  work  or  the  contribution  of  each  architect  working 
under  him. 

In  the  main  selection,  an  officer  who  was  placed  by  them  at  No.  8  was 
upgraded  to  the  6th  position.  According  to  Jeanneret,  it  was  this  officer  who 
was  specially  pushing  forth  his  claim.  It  is  not  quite  clear  why  the  Commission 
made  a  change  without  any  reference  to  Jeanneret. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  deal  with  a  Public  Service  Commission.  I 
have  had  much  trouble  with  them  myself.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  doubt 


1 18.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 
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that  Jeanneret’s  continuance  with  the  Punjab  Government  in  Chandigarh  is  of 
high  importance,  and  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  he  finds  conditions  are 
created  under  which  he  cannot  work.119 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


200.  To  K.L.  Shrimali:  Hindi  Sahitya  Sammelan120 


October  31,  1961 


My  dear  Shrimali, 

Shri  Purushottamdas  Tandon121  spoke  to  me  some  time  ago  when  I  saw  him  in 
Allahabad  about  the  Hindi  Sahitya  Sammelan’s  affairs.  He  has  now  sent  a  reminder 
to  me.  He  is  anxious  that  some  legislation  should  be  promoted  to  end  the  mutual 
squabbles.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  this  matter.  Probably  you  know  them. 
He  has  especially  asked  me  if  this  cannot  be  done  during  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  as  it  is  presumably  a  non-controversial  measure. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


201.  In  Calcutta:  To  the  East-West  Cultural  Conference122 

PM:  India  Symbol  of  Co-existence 

Calcutta,  November  1,  1961. 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  today  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that  a  military 
approach  did  not  and  could  not  solve  any  major  problem  of  the  world  today. 

In  the  process  of  solving  a  problem,  such  approaches  produced  some 
other  problems  which  were  more  difficult  of  solution,  he  said. 

Pandit  Nehru  was  inaugurating  the  eight-day  East- West  Cultural  Conference 
organised  by  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  Institute  of  Culture  at  their  new  building. 

1 19.  For  the  earlier  history  of  the  conflict,  see  items  192  and  193. 

120.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

121.  Senior  Congress  leader. 

122.  Report  of  speech,  1  November  1961,  at  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  Institute  of  Culture. 
Reproduced  from  the  National  Herald ,  2  November  1961,  City  Edition,  pp.  1  and  8. 
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Dr  S.  Radhakrishnan,  Vice-President,  presided,  and  delegates  from  eight  different 
countries  of  the  world  attended  the  conference. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  the  world  today  faced  tremendous  problems.  There 
were  the  cold  war,  nuclear  explosions  and  other  things,  “and  we  have  begun  to 
doubt  if  the  world  is  likely  to  continue  for  long  or  it  is  worthwhile  continuing  at 
all,”  he  said. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  he  would  not  say  that  military  approach  was  not  at  all 
necessary.  It  might  be  inevitable  to  some  extent.  But  what  he  would  say  was 
that  such  an  approach  could  not  solve  any  major  problems.  Something  more 
was  necessary,  something  that  went  deeper  down  to  the  human  heart  and 
consciousness. 

In  this  respect,  the  Prime  Minister  said,  India  had  a  message — the  message 
of  co-existence  and  tolerance.  The  entire  Indian  nation  was  a  symbol  of  co¬ 
existence.  If  one  went  through  the  history  of  India,  he  would  find  that  the 
greatest  rulers  tried  to  bring  about  co-existence,  tolerance  and  national  integration. 
Those  who  went  against  this  fell  down  and  lost  their  empires  and  those  who 
believed  in  this  became  great  leaders  of  India,  he  added. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  referred  to  his  forthcoming  visit  to  America,  “the 
great  country  which  has  much  more  than  mere  materialistic  prosperity”,  and 
said  India  had  no  specific  problem  to  discuss  with  America. 

“We  have  many  things  in  common  with  them — our  Governmental  structure, 
our  ideas  of  democracy  and  the  like — and  we  differed  in  our  way  of  thinking 
too.  This  is  a  healthy  sign  for  any  two  countries,  provided  these  differences  do 
not  take  them  into  the  realm  of  cold  war,”  he  added. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  while  coming  to  this  conference  he  was  thinking  how 
far  this  conference  would  help  put  him  in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind  to  carry 
some  kind  of  a  message  from  here — not  to  be  delivered  to  anybodyV”  but  to 
govern  my  mind  during  the  visit.” 

The  Prime  Minister  said  at  times  he  did  not  understand  this  “east-west 
conference”.  It  gave  a  different  meaning  to  different  countries  of  the  world.  In 
some  countries  east  was  taken  to  be  communist  countries.  “So,  they  might  be 
thinking  that  we  are  discussing  here  the  problems  of  communist  and  non¬ 
communist  countries,”  he  said  amidst  laughter. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  India’s  message  was  a  message  of  synthesis — something 
that  joined  together,  and  not  of  violence  or  hatred  which  hit  each  other  or 
destroy  each  other.  This  basic  urge,  which  had  held  India  together  through 
ages,  would  succeed.  In  India,  people  were  conditioned  in  a  particular  way  to 
give  this  message  of  co-existence  and  tolerance  to  other  countries  and  try  to 
divert  their  minds  and  thinking  in  terms  of  not  compelling  others  from  going 
their  way. 
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Pandit  Nehru  said  colonialism  was  essentially  compulsion  of  one  country 
over  another.  There  were  other  compulsions  too.  But  it  was  not  the  way  to 
solve  any  problem  or  to  win  the  minds  and  hearts  of  others. 


202.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Travails  of  Spiritually  Inclined 
Foreign  Cranks123 


Raj  Bhavan 
Calcutta, 
November  1,  1961 

My  dear  Bidhan, 

I  spoke  to  you  today  about  two  French  nationals  who  are  in  Calcutta  and  who 
have  been  given  a  “Quit”  order  by  the  Government  of  India.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  them.  It  is  only  in  Calcutta  that  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
them.  In  this  letter  they  say  that  they  had  left  France  in  September  1960  with 
the  intention  of  going  to  Banaras  to  meet  Shri  Anandamayi  whom  you  perhaps 
know.  Their  voyage  to  India  took  eight  months;  presumably  they  stopped  on 
the  way.  They  arrived  here,  met  Anandamayi,  and  Swami  Sivananda  and  lived 
in  their  Ashrams  as  Sadhus. 

When  their  visas  were  on  the  point  of  expiring,  they  went  to  the  Foreign 
Registration  Office,  New  Delhi,  and  asked  for  an  extension  of  the  visas  as  they 
wanted  to  continue  their  pilgrimage  across  India.  Our  Foreign  Office  apparently 
did  not  appreciate  what  they  told  them  and  asked  about  their  habitation,  their 
domicile  and  if  they  had  any  money.  Their  answers  were  not  satisfactory. 
They  had  no  money,  yet  they  managed  to  carry  on.  They  went  to  Bombay 
where  they  stopped  with  friends  and  then  to  Rishikesh.  They  returned  to  Delhi 
where  the  authorities  accused  them  of  not  having  given  a  proper  address  (the 
address  they  had  given  was  C/o  Sivananda  Ashram  at  Rishikesh).  They  were 
served  with  an  order  to  quit  India  which  was  written  on  their  passports.  As 
they  had  to  mention  the  place  they  were  going  to  from  India  they  mentioned 
Burma. 

They  tried  to  get  a  visa  from  the  Ambassador  of  Burma  in  Delhi,  but  this 
was  refused.  They  asked  for  a  passport  to  Pakistan.  They  were  told  to  wait 
some  time  for  them  to  enquire.  Apparently  the  answer  is  due  on  the  4th 
November. 


123.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 
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They  asked  our  people  why  they  were  asked  to  quit  India  to  which  there 
was  no  reply.  Now  they  say  they  would  very  much  like  to  meet  Swami  Ramdas, 
Krishnamurti,  etc.,  and  for  this  purpose  to  stay  on  for  some  time  in  India. 

The  “Quit”  notice  that  they  got  was  dated  27th  September,  and  they  were 
asked  to  leave  within  a  month.  Thus  the  notice  has  expired. 

Their  names  are: 

J.  Canudoe,  and 
M.  Monville. 

Their  address  in  Calcutta  is  C/o  A.F.  Pipemo,  10-A,  Janki  Shah  Road,  Hastings, 
Calcutta  22.  Telephone  No.  455912. 

The  letter  that  I  have  received  is  handwritten  and  is  in  French.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  if  I  have  given  the  correct  spelling  of  their  names,  nor  am  I  sure  as 
to  whether  both  of  them  are  men  or  one  man  and  the  other  woman. 

I  am  taking  the  letter  with  me  to  Delhi  and  shall  ask  for  enquiries  to  be 
made  about  them.  Meanwhile  perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to  ask  your 
police  or  Intelligence  to  find  out  more  about  them  and  let  us  know  in  Delhi. 

I  might  mention  that  they  say  in  their  letter  that  before  coming  to  India 
they  studied  for  three  years  with  Swami  Nityabodhananda  of  the  Ramakrishna 
Mission  in  Paris. 

Not  knowing  them,  I  cannot  say  what  they  are — except  that  they  appear 
to  be  perhaps  rather  cranky  and  attracted  to  Swamis  and  Ashrams  and  the  like 
in  India.  I  have  no  objection  to  such  people,  and  unless  there  is  some  special 
reason  to  the  contrary,  I  would  not  mind  their  staying  on  here  for  some  more 
time.  Anyhow,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  have  some  information  about  them.124 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


124.  Nehru’s  note  of  1  November  1961  to  R.K.  Nehru,  the  Secretary-General  at  the  MEA: 
“I  enclose  a  letter  in  French  which  I  have  received  in  Calcutta  from  two  French  nationals 
who  came  here  earlier  this  year  and  whose  visas  have  apparently  expired.  They  have  been 
given  a  ‘Quit’  notice  to  leave  India.  I  should  like  you  to  enquire  from  the  authority 
concerned,  probably  the  Home  Ministry,  about  them  and  why  they  have  been  asked  to 
leave.  Obviously  they  are  odd  people  attracted  to  Swamis  and  Ashrams  and  the  like  in 
India.  Unless  there  is  something  objectionable  found  about  them,  they  might  be  allowed 
to  stay  on  for  some  months  more.  They  can  do  us  no  harm. 

2.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal  requesting  him  to 
find  out  about  these  two  persons  who  are  in  Calcutta  at  present.  Copy  of  this  letter  is 
enclosed.” 
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203.  In  New  Delhi:  International  Film  Festival125 

Education  of  Masses 
Nehru  on  Role  of  Films 
Delhi  Festival  Concludes 

New  Delhi,  2  November  1961  -  The  conclusion  of  the  week-long  international 
film  festival  was  marked  by  the  distribution  of  souvenirs  by  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  to  the  various  films  exhibited  and  to  the  artistes  who  had  taken  part,  in 
the  festival  at  a  brief  but  colourful  function  held  at  the  Vigyan  Bhavan. 

Speaking  on  the  occasion  the  Prime  Minister  underlined  the  educative  value 
of  films  and  hoped  that  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  festival  to  meet  film 
producers  from  abroad  would  help  in  the  improvement  of  our  own  standards. 

The  gathering  cheered  as  representatives  of  the  delegations  from  16 
countries,  producers  and  directors  of  46  feature  films  and  individual  actors 
and  actresses  received  the  souvenirs.  A  silver  lotus  mounted  on  an  ebony  black 
wood  base  was  the  souvenir  given  to  the  films,  while  the  actors  and  the  actresses 
received  brocade,  ties  and  scarves  respectively. 

Baby  artiste  Suna,  who  had  featured  in  the  film  “ Kabuliwala ”  was  among 
the  recipients  of  the  souvenir.  The  Prime  Minister  was  so  attracted  by  her  that 
he  had  her  by  his  side  throughout. 

Mr  Nehru  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  the  excellent  films 
shown  during  the  festival,  but  hoped  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  sometime  later.  He  said  he  had  hardly  seen  any  film  and  if  he  had  been 
isolated  from  “one  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  modern  world”  it  was 
not  by  choice  but  by  the  compulsion  of  events.  “Being  some  kind  of  a  performer, 
I  am  busy  performing  all  the  time  and  I  do  not  get  time  to  watch  others,”  he 
added  amidst  laughter. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  from  every  point  of  view,  films  were  of  the 
highest  importance  not  only  for  popular  entertainment  but  also  for  the  education 
of  the  masses.  There  had  been  an  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  technique 
of  film  production  all  these  years.  They  had  silent  film's  and  now  they  had 
talkies.  The  next  stage  might  well  bring  in  new  dimensions  in  the  film  world. 

Dr  Gunter  Schwarz,  representative  of  the  International  Federation  of  the 
Film  Producers’  Association,  described  the  festival  as  a  great  success  and 
explained  how  such  festivals  fulfilled  the  task  of  promoting  mutual  understanding 
among  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  He  also  said  that  the  International 


125.  Report  of  speech  of  2  November  1961.  The  Hindu,  4  November  1961,  p.  5  col.  4. 
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Producers’  Association  had  been  constrained  to  restrict  the  number  of 
international  film  festivals  in  order  to  increase  the  intrinsic  values  of  such  festivals. 

On  behalf  of  the  Film  Federation  of  India,  Mr  Bimal  Roy  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks.  Earlier,  Dr  B.V.  Keskar,  Union  Minister  for  Information  and 
Broadcasting,  welcomed  the  gathering. 


(g)  Science 

204.  To  M.S.  Thacker:  Encouraging  Young  Scientists126 

I  agree  with  the  proposals  made  above.  There  is  one  aspect  of  this  question, 
however,  which  I  would  like  to  emphasise. 

2 .  There  is  a  general  tendency,  I  think,  in  scientifically  advanced  countries 
to  encourage  bright  young  scientists  to  take  up  responsible  posts,  specially 
those  involving  research.  On  the  whole,  the  Atomic  Energy  Department  at 
Trombay  has  young  scientists,  and  they  have  done  well.  But  usually  we  are  apt 
to  fall  into  the  routine  of  promotion  by  seniority,  which  is  totally  unsuited  for 
scientific  work. 

3 .  It  is  generally  recognised  that  first  class  research  work  is  often  done 
by  the  time  a  person  is,  say,  35.  If  he  has  not  done  this  work  in  his  thirties,  then 
he  is  unlikely  to  do  it  at  a  later  age. 

4.  So,  while  I  welcome  opportunities  being  given  to  our  senior  scientists 
to  continue  to  work  even  after  the  normal  age  of  retirement,  I  think  that  more 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  encouragement  of  bright  young  scientists. 


126.  Note,  15  October  1961,  to  the  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural 
Affairs.  PMO,  17(60)759-6 1-PMS,  Sr.  No.  60-A. 
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205.  To  M.S.  Thacker:  S.  Chandrasekhar127 


October  16,  1961 

My  dear  Thacker, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Vikram  Sarabhai.128  I  should  like  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  you  when  we  meet. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


206.  To  Humayun  Kabir:  Nuclear  Science  through 
Atomic  Energy  Department  Only129 


October  19,  1961 


My  dear  Humayun, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Homi  Bhabha  from 
Vienna.130  I  think  that  what  he  says  is  correct.  We  should  avoid  this  kind  of 
duplication  in  approach  and  all  matters  in  the  international  field  relating  to  atomic 
energy,  nuclear  science,  radiation  sources,  etc.  should  be  processed  through 
the  Department  of  Atomic  Energy.  In  fact,  that  Department  itself  can  probably 
meet  most  of  the  demands  made. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


127.  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

128.  See  appendix  5. 

129.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

130.  See  appendix  2. 
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207.  To  A.N.  Khosla:  Ramanujan  Medal  for 
S.  Chandrasekhar131 


October  21,  1961 

My  dear  Khosla, 

Your  letter  of  2 1  st  October. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  National  Institute  of  Sciences  has  decided  to 
give  the  Ramanujan  Medal  to  Professor  Chandrasekhar.  132I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
come  to  dinner  with  you  on  the  27th  October.  I  am  having  Major  Gagarin133 
staying  with  me  then,  and  we  are  calling  some  people  to  meet  him  at  dinner. 

I  shall  be  seeing  Professor  Chandrasekhar  on  the  25th  October  when  he  is 
coming  to  dinner  with  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(h)  Welfare 


208.  For  the  All  India  Cooperative  Week134 

The  development  of  cooperatives  in  India  has  become  one  of  our  problems  to 
which  we  are  giving  first  priority.  The  progress  made  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  has  been  substantial.  I  think  that  the  pace  will  grow  in  the  near 
future.  In  this  matter,  it  is  not  merely  numbers  that  count,  but  the  quality  of  the 
cooperatives  that  are  established.  That  is  to  say,  they  should  be  real  cooperatives 
and  not  cooperatives  in  name  only. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  All  India  Cooperative  Week  in 
Delhi,  I  send  my  good  wishes. 


131.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  National  Institute  of  Sciences  of  India,  Mathura  road.  New 
Delhi  1. 

He  was  also  member  of  the  Planning  Commission. 

132.  S.  Chandrasekhar,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Chicago. 

133.  Yuri  Gagarin,  the  Soviet  astronaut. 

134.  Message,  20  October  1961,  forwarded  to  Brahm  Perkash,  Chairman,  Delhi  Cooperative 
Institute  Ltd,  31  Netaji  Subhash  Marg,  Delhi-6.  PMO,  File  No.  9/2/61-PMP,  Vol.  8,  Sr. 
No.  28-A.  The  message  was  issued  by  the  PIB  on  3  November  1961,  the  day  before  the 
Week’s  celebration  began. 
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209.  To  N.  Stenhouse:  Contribution  to  Relief  Funds135 

Raj  Bhavan, 
Calcutta, 
November  1,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Stenhouse, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  today’s  date  sending  me  a  cheque  for  Rs.  1 ,00,000/ 
-  for  relief  to  people  suffering  from  natural  calamities  which  have  occurred 
especially  in  East  India.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  this  contribution  and  I  shall 
pass  it  on  to  the  Government’s  concerned. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


210.  To  the  National  Small  Savings  Board  Executive136 

TTFlftfa  fa,  TTTfftfa, 

ff  ttcf  far  3  pr  f  fa  ft FTFrft  f^|  fft,  fftFTF  Frfa  fa  ftftt  Frft  faFTifa  fa  fa  Frrrft 
FTTTT  FTT  Tjfa  faftt,  F  fttft  Fft  FFTT  fa  ft$T  FFft  FT  ftfaT  t,  F  3p  Fft  FFTT  Fftft  STIFF 
Ft  TTFfa  I  FTT  FTFft  ft  I  FFT  F#  Fftfa  FTF  t  fa  FF  fa  TFTTT  'fafafafT  |  FT  FTFFt, 
FFT  FFft  %  FTF  FFF  FtFFT  TFTFF,  fftFF  FFftt  F?fa  ftftr  I  ^fftFlfa 

3ft  fa,  FT  FTF  fa,  FFTT  ftTTT  FFT  FFft  3t  tfat  I  fa  FTfa,  ftfaF  3TTTTFT  FTfa  PT  FFT 
3FT  FFft  fa  ffat  fa  far,  FTF  ftftT  PTFT  ft  ^TTFT  FTlfa  ?ftfa  faft  I,  FFft  *HlPlfa 
ft  sftfa  ftft  t  ftft  ^p  fftfaFTT  fa  ft  FTft  t  fa  Fft-Ffa  ftftHTft  FFft  FFT  FF  fat 
f ,  ftft  Flft  F§F  FFft  1 1  FTFT  FTFft  I  fa  FFTTT,  FFlft  FF  FTtfftST,  FFft  pFT  ft 
PTfftT  Fft,  FftTFlft  FFfa,  FF  P  jffaFT  ft  FFTT  FTT  TTFF  Fft  FfaE  faftt 

FP  jftTFT  %  ffftFW  ft  ftt  FF  FF  FF>  FFT 1 1  FfaftT  ftft  pfaf  ft  I  ftfaF  FTT 
FF  ft  Plftfa,  FTft  FFT  tfafaffa  far  ft  FTT  f|  fanfa  FT  Fft  Fft  1 1  faftft  FFTTT 
jfftFT  Fft  ftRTft  FFT  Fft  ft  fa  FF  FTFT  FFT  FTTFFTF  Ftft  I  FTfa,  FTT  FF  ft  FTT 
fa,  Ffafa  kTlPi1!,  ^TTfftFT  fa  faftt  FTFT  FT  pFT  FT  p  -3TDRETT  FJFTTF  ft  FFT  ft  FTTft 
FT,  FTTTt  fftFTF  Fft  TTFfa  I 


135.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Calcutta  1 . 

136.  Speech  inaugurating  a  joint  meeting  of  the  National  Small  Savings  Board  and  chairmen  of 
the  state  advisory  boards  at  Parliament  House,  28  November  1961.  NMML,  AIR  tapes, 
NM  No.  1549. 
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R#FT  %  Fit  CRT  I  ?  R#FT  TTTTt  t  gn  TTtT-TFTFT  tf  gn  TIFT  TTT,  FT  TFTj[ 
TT  ttT  TTTf,  TFt  Tft|  FTTTT  TTR  I  fo  g|f  FT  TttT  Tltt-TF#  Tm  TTFt  1 1  tt 

wttl^ftTRFTltTftlHWITclfl  tTFTTT,  ttTFTTTTTTTT 
TTR  FT  ddxll  I  I  TlRd*1  tit)  did  %  ft)  TT  TFT  d)l|  tf  Tit  did  RhTI  dl^t  I  tt 
FT  TFTJ TT  ttT  TTT>  TFT  TR  Tft  ft>  TTT  dRtl ,  TTT  Tit  dRt,  ftTT  <lt)  TT  dtt  I 
TT  cBtf  TFT,  TRt  TFT  T3TTTT  FtnT  I  gw  tt,  Tit  c|)Dtg  TFl|  Ft#  I  tt  TFlf,  TITt 
TIFF;  c^t  f^TcpfT  TTTFTT  I  tt  WT  TTt  3ft  %  TFl|  Tt  Ft?TT  %  I  FTltl  ’TFT  TF  t  ftntt 
TTITR  I TJTTSFT  TTt  %  TTt  TTTF  %  FTtRTT  ftTT  TTt,  ttt  TTF  fart  T)PRltl 
It,  T  f%  feTT  Tit,  TTt  TTT)  1ft#|^Ftl  T5tf  gW  FTT  TTTF  %  TFlt  Tit  tt  fT  It 
t  FIT  TTt,  TTt  TTt  cfit  FTTTff  gTTFT  It  T  Ft  I  tt  TFl|  Tt  ftTTTTT  ft#  TRT  tf^ 
Ft,  Ttfft?  Ft  T%  T5FT  TiTt  t,  TFlf  T?tt  t,  t%#  gw  tf  TTTT  Tit  Tftn  TRft 

TFittfttf  tf  TTTST,  wt  RrItt  tf  tut  i  tt  r#ft  tt  tjt  It  tr$tt?  Ft  trt  I 

#T  tt  tt  T5FT  tf  TTRtT  TT%T  t  ft>  tt  RntFT  tl  TTt  f  tfT-TFTFT  tf  FT  TF^ 
TT  ttT  TTTt  TT  TTTT  ftRT  Tf ,  ftRTT  Tit  Tf ,  ftRTT  Tjtt  Tf ,  ftTTT  ft#  %  Tf, 
ftRR  «ft§TT  gw  TTTTR  TTT  TTRT I  Ttfft)  TlPFI  %  TTt  I  TtTT  tfFTT,  TTft)  TR 
TTITTT  It  FT  TR  Tltf  1 1 

TT  FTT)  ftg  3R  TtSIT  tt  TIFT  OTt^TT  t,  tft  T5T  #T  tFTT  T5T  I  #T  tFTTT 

cCT  §MF  ^TRT  It  TT^tf  t  tt  t  tt,  Ttff%  %TTT  ft  tTIT  tn  FRT  t,  tt  t  tFTW 
Tit,  Old  TTF  t  Ft,  tFTT  t  tTTT  tn  lldl  I  tftvT  tt  ^lt  TTTT  Fttt  I  3ftT  §1 
t  jR-dpr  dt|  g^F  d<Ji  1 1  3R  tt  ^  tt  ^  T)|  dtd)  I,  d§d  Tilt  dffd)  I— tm 
I,  TF  tt  TTTTT  It  I,  TTt  TtfTF,  T%  tnt  TT  ftig  Tit  tftlT  ^  tfT  TFEftT  %  TFT 
TR  Tlttt  TR  TgTTft  I  Tt  TF  TTITT  tftr,  TFT  TTT  %  Ftt  t  tfT  TTTt  TTTt  WIT 
ft(TT  TRRT  1 1  -3R  tt|  flTIR  tt  TFT  ttt  ftRTT  FTTTT  WIT  Ipt  ItTTT  I,  TFT  #tf 
T5T  iM-lM  TRf  TT  I  wi  ttftR  fttTT  TTTT  t,  tt|  TUFT  flTIR  TFIlt  Tt| 
TtrttftRT  tt  ttUtt  w#  tIi  rft  ttt  It  ft?  w  fh%  t  tt  w  Tift  tr  ftm 
TFTTT  fttTT  t  TRT 1 1 1  tf|  fttTT  t  ftttT  t  TR  FTT  TFR  Tit  TT  TFT  4  tftFT 
ftlTT  TFT  f  TFRt  trt  TI#  t  ftW  Tpf  IfTTT  1 1  Tt  TTTFT  fttTT  TTt  I  ftRTT  T|t 
ftnr  TTt  I,  FTTT  It  Tt  TTTT  TtftT  t  TTT  FIT  t  tt  TJT  Tit  Rlt  TFT%  W  TTT 
It  TTt,  Tt  TFlt  tm  ftRT  I  TTRt  trgTT-tTgTT-FTI  gTT,  TITJT  Tit  ftRTT  It 
Tit,  TFft  'tdUTT  FTT  Ttt  lit  ttT  FTT  TTTF  t  ft)  ttTT  Tf  tTT  I  TTltt  WI  IfTT 
I  3ftT  TETW  tt  W  Tt  TTFFT  WRI  Dm  I,  Ttfftl  tt  F^TT  TTR  I  TTt  gRI  t 
#T  ggt  Tt  Tf  W  Iftt  Tlflg  W  FTftTTT,  ^?ft  t#  TR  %  TTt  t,  ft)  FT  TfE 
Tilt  TR  TT  Tt  I  ftrrt  gw  TT  WKT  Ft  I  tt  TF  tt  TR  FTtt  TTTftT  I  ft)  TTTt 
T§T  TFTT  TTt  Tt  tt  TTTT  Ttf,  TFT  tf'l  TTlt  ?lfld)  I  ttT  TFT  ttT  FT  TR  dldl 
tt  Ttt  TTTF  Tf  THt  t  ttT  ttT  TF  TR  TFt  t§T  TTt  Fft  I  tt  TRTT  tt  It  Tit 
I  TiFit,  gn  tt  ftt  tn  tttt  FTirt  tft  ttnt  t  ttr  gtt  trir  tfrt  ttrt  fti  ftnt 
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ETTE  EE  FET  #  WR T  EFT  E#  E#  #  JgE  FET  #T  ETRT I  I  TfET  E#  RJT  E#ETFPF 
##  %  FEE#  EERT  I 

ER  #,  ETR  MIET  FT#  |  gFRt,  #  ETF  E#  EERT  #f#T  ETTE#T  %  EF  ^TTrf  ETTg 
<HR#  #t#  #E#T  %  E#  EE#  I  EOT#  Eg#  %  f  ETFET  f  EE##  EEEE  FE  W 
E#  EE  EgE  ETEjyT  flET  1 1  ET#  #,  3T#  #f#T  ETR  ##  E#  f#TT  #  ETT  #  E#f 
f*ET  I  THE#  ##  ETT  I  El#  FE#  ft#  I  EE#  f#  Et  ETT#t  #$T  %  #t  ETT#  #  FFT 
ft  'jTETT  I  #t  #  ETE  cfr,  #tETT  #  E#  #RRT  ET  EET,  ^TT  I  E#  EF  EEET  #t  E# 

eetett,  ef  et#  cfr  #  #tr  ft#  eet  ert  t  f#  eott  e#r  #  et  #|et  str  eet 

ggt  #TR  E#  1 1  #  FEt#  #  ETFET  gEE#  |,  FE#  RR  f#R  #t  fRT  Elf#  EE# 
EET  ETTf#RT,  f#  #tRT  gETT  f#R  ft  E#  g#  EOTT  %  TRT  EfE-ETTf#RT  ETT,  ETR 
E#  ETT#ftl##ET#gfEEEFET#  E)HEM  ft#  t,  RET  FT  Eff  I  ER-ETTf#RT 

ett,  efr  gMgET#  ^f5=i  ftET,  e  EnfeRr,  f#  ot#  e#  ete#  %  ter#  er  ftET, 

ft#  RTeT  f##  #  ftET  %  I  eft  dgd  Ep?  ETT#  dloi  f,  #  fodl  gEgE  El#  EFT  MAbetit! 
E#  t,  ETR  E#  #  E#  EE#H  ETR  FE  ET#  #  g5TET  OTRT  Tint  1 1 #  eft  FET  ft  EF 
EERT  gf#T  EF  ER  PlFIEd  '■H6#  f  I  -d#  #  ETlT  RTT  d<F  #  gET  ER  f,  EET  ERTETT 
Ft  f%  FE  teEf  3TFT  EF  #  1 1  EEft  ET^  E^tftlE  OTRTpft'  %  Et  ^  E#E  ^T 
EEtF  EEET  F^f  fefff  #?  ^E  %  fteT  ET%,  3TEfEET  %  fE?T  ER,  #T  %,  $TRE 
ft?T  EFT  <E<ls,  EE'  E)<is  Ff,  EiR  gE,  dffeb-i  3RT  EE  EEtF  ETE^,  ETE%  EFFT 
EFT  %  ftEEef  Ef  ERtt  EE  jft  RTET  ?ttEE  I,  #pft,  Et  ET^,  ETtf  §TET  #  E#, 
ETt^  JpERET  E#  I  EEEtT  ferff  ?#EE  I,  EEff%  EE^  E?T  E^tEE  E#  I  EE% 

EE%  E^f  #  I  #  EfeET  EE%  ^ 'M  #E  I  Ef  #E  ETEE^t  EE  EEtf  WIT  EFT  ^  I  Ef 
EE)  TEtE  ETTE^  ER  Ftft  I,  ftE  ERff  1 1  Et  ER  EEftEE  %,  ETER  ^  ET  EE  %  ETEr 
ET  EEE  tf  ET  ET^ET  MET,  EET^E  Ft  ET,  EE^  itP  Et  ETRT  E#  I,  Et  ETER 
E#  I,  Et  #E  E^f  I,  Et  Et  ETgEEft  EE  TfcE  EftET  I  MET  Et%  EE  I  FEteR  EF  FEEtt 
EFftRE  EgE  I  #T  f  ETFET  %  EFT  ’ft  Ef#  tM-tM  WTf  Ett  EFPtEE  EgE 
MTET I  EftTEE  RF  Eft  TOT  ft,  Elf  EF  FElt  gTET  %  ft  fS#  I  Mf  Ett  EFftEE 
EEfr  f  ft,  flffR  Mf  %  EERT  Et  Etff  ETt  ERT  I 

EF  EE  EE  ft  Eft  ER  Et  gEft  ER  ft#  f  ##  EF  ETt ,  ET#  f#E  ETF  ft  FET 
fET  EE,  EMTEfeEt  #E  #t,  ETgEFE  I  FE#  #  ##  f  EEE  t#ET  f  ##TET  if,  EEETt 
cTJET  f  I  #  #  EEE  Egf  Eft  EER,  f#J#t,  EgE  ERE#  #R  Eft  f ,  EF  Rtf  EE#fe 
ffET#TE  Eft  EE  EERT  fEER  FEEf  t#  EE#fi  tfElfffe  E  ETtf  3TTE#  ft  f#EEE 
#ER  EE#TE  #  E##  #  i#FE  Et  ETFT  ft  EET  f  EE  #  EE  EERT  f ,  E#f  #  Eft 
EE  EERT  I  #7  Ep?  ET#  Tfft  f  EE#  f#  #  E#TR  EE  f#  f  EFJ#  ETTE#  E)t  I  #fT 
FET  fET  EEET  #T  ##  '3T#ETF#§R  ft,  EF  f##g#  Ett  f  t#  t#E#  3TTET#  #  ## 
#t  EgE  ft,  ##  Eft  ETTET#  ft  ET#  #  I  E#  E#  ##  ##  f  Eft  EE##,  ET#  # 
f ,  ETE##,  EE#E  EE#  MEET  ftET  #tT  F#  #  FET#  ERR-ERR  EETR  f , 
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MVilfcM  I,  %  cHtf^T  Tfrflg  ST^E  cEFf  eft,  TTET  3RR  «ft  I 
^  ^  ^rrftr  m^\  g^E  ^  I  efft  ^f 

STfte  ^Ilft#  I  Ft  T^r  *ft,  FT  FF7  ^  3TEEEt  FTFT  ^rri%^,  cR^TT  ^qTf^TT  %  eft 
?rfoE  ft  I  ft  3?ft  fttf  w,  ftt^  FT^ft  I  Fft  fft  ftft  ftf  FF  ft  eElWlft  ft  FTft 
itFFF  %  ftft  I  #T  FF  #F  i^F  ftft  I  fft  i^TTfr  fftr  cEHFTft  ft  ftt  ft  ^TKT  fteET 
^TRT  cblHFlft  JET  ft  FTFT  1 1  Flft  FFT  fri^FT  ftF  I,  FFft  Flft  I  FFT  FRjgftftft, 

FTiFFift  FFft  I,  ft  ft  pit  ftr  ft#  1 1 

ft  ^9e!'1’1  3TFT  FF  FF  Fid)  F  fftK  Fftt  3TR  dgfthR  3TTF  ftJl  ft  tf  ft  FFF 

F^e  ft^r  ft  gg  fft  anft,  3TFft  ^fift  3TFift  Frftt  Fftt  i  ft  FTFift  Fg#  %  ftr 
^TRT  %  gft  Fftft  I  %  FT|F  TETFFT  ftFT  gFE  ftt  I  ft  3TF ft FTTFft  FTTFft  ^HTRT  Fftt 
TTT  ft  fftr  gfe  ftn  ft  FF,  gwift  FFft  FF  Flft  FTFlft  FTF  ft  I  [Applause] 

[Translation  begins: 

Madam  Chairperson,  Comrades, 

I  am  in  a  bit  of  a  dilemma  as  to  what  I  should  talk  to  you  about.  Apart  from 
repeating  some  things  which  you  would  have  probably  heard  a  thousand  times, 
this  is  neither  the  occasion  to  present  a  new  argument,  nor  perhaps  can  there 
be  a  new  debate  on  any  issue.  One  thing  is  quite  obvious  that  is,  the  Small 
Savings  Scheme  that  you  have  is  extremely  important.  It  is  of  course  essential 
to  have  savings  but  it  also  helps  to  create  a  trend  where  the  common  man  can 
participate  in  the  largest  possible  numbers.  They  become  partners  in  one 
planning,  they  become  part  of  the  huge  Plans  that  are  being  implemented.  So  it 
is  very  essential.  As  you  know  we  have  adopted  the  method  of  planning,  Five 
Year  Plans,  which  is  perhaps  an  absolutely  new  idea  not  merely  for  the  present 
but  perhaps  in  some  ways  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Other  countries  have  had 
planning  but  planning  on  such  a  large  scale  in  a  democratic  way  has  perhaps 
never  been  done  anywhere.  Therefore  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us  to  see 
how  far  we  succeed  by  following  on  this  path.  Every  country  of  the  world  is 
leaning  towards  planning  in  some  way  or  the  other,  they  cannot  escape  that. 

What  does  planning  mean?  Planning  means  working  in  a  planned  way,  by 
taking  everything  into  account.  I  cannot  help  it  if  we  wish  to  work  haphazardly 
except  to  say  that  it  would  be  extremely  foolish  to  do  so.  It  is  an  obvious  fact 
that  whenever  we  undertake  a  large  project,  we  have  to  go  into  all  its  aspects 
and  then  decide  what  we  will  do  or  which  path  to  choose.  The  greatest  danger 
to  a  nation  arises  due  to  war.  So  the  entire  science  of  planning,  military  science 
is  absolutely  crucial.  Planning  means  that  we  can  utilise  whatever  strength  we 
possess  to  the  maximum  in  order  to  achieve  success  instead  of  going  about  it 
haphazardly.  A  nation  is  bound  to  lose  the  war  if  it  does  not  plan  properly.  The 
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example  of  war  is  appropriate  to  some  extent  because  we  are  embarked  on  a 
huge  war  today  to  eradicate  the  country’s  poverty,  our  weaknesses  and 
backwardness.  So  planning  becomes  extremely  essential  and  as  I  said,  it  is 
pretty  obvious  that  planning  means  taking  all  aspects  of  a  problem  into  account 
to  chalk  out  a  plan  of  action  what  to  do  first  and  what  next,  how  much  of  a 
burden  a  nation  can  shoulder  because  planning  does  imply  taking  on  a  huge 
burden  in  order  to  reap  the  benefits  in  the  future. 

When  I  said  taking  on  a  burden  I  meant  financial  burden,  the  burden  of 
hard  labour,  in  fact  labour,  hard  work  may  perhaps  much  more  important  than 
money  because  hard  work  produces  wealth,  not  the  other  way  around.  But 
wealth  is  also  essential  for  a  nation  to  progress.  Now  there  are  different  methods 
of  producing  wealth.  One  is  taxes,  that  is  already  there,  loans,  loans  etc.  But 
what  benefits  the  masses  most  is  methods  of  small  saving.  We  can  raise  a  great 
deal  of  wealth  by  this  method.  You  can  calculate  how  much  money  people  the 
common  man,  spends,  for  instance,  on  cinema.  If  a  statistician  were  to  calculate 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  huge  amount  that  is  spent  in  a  weak  or  a  month  in  going 
to  the  cinema.  I  am  not  saying  this  because  I  am  against  going  to  the  cinema. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  show  how  much  money  is  spent  by  the  people  on  such 
things  like  going  to  the  cinema.  If  they  were  to  invest  an  equal  amount  in  small 
savings  a  large  amount  of  wealth  can  be  accumulated.  And  it  will  grow,  multiply 
and  become  four,  five,  ten  times  as  much.  This  also  means  that  the  burden  is 
spread  over  the  entire  population.  They  will  benefit  personally  in  the  present  as 
well  as  in  the  future  because  each  citizen  is  investing  in  the  nation.  Secondly, 
they  will  have  the  satisfaction,  happiness  that  they  are  doing  the  right  thing  for 
the  sake  of  the  country.  Therefore  it  is  pretty  clear  that  there  is  no  room  for 
argument.  All  of  you  are  participating  in  this  scheme  and  therefore  are  well 
aware  of  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  small  savings.  So  there  are  two  things, 
one  is  to  create  the  right  climate  among  the  masses  and  the  second  is  to  form 
an  organisation  so  that  they  may  benefit.  One  more  thing  is  to  go  about  this  in 
an  organised  manner. 

You  know  better  than  me  so  I  cannot  say  very  much.  But  generally  no 
Government  agency  can  do  these  things  very  well-I  speak  from  long 
experience — because  though  they  can  work  very  efficiently,  they  do  not  have 
the  capacity  to  shake  up  the  masses.  There  are  so  many  formalities  in 
governmental  functioning  that  even  an  individual  who  wants  to  work  with 
passion  loses  interest  after  a  time.  Perhaps  they  do  not  get  the  proper  opportunity 
or  whatever  it  is,  and  there  are  a  hundred  forms  to  be  filled  and  what  not,  and 
people  go  away  feeling  frustrated  and  prefer  to  sit  at  home  doing  nothing  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  paper  work.  That  is  why  I  say  that  we  do  not 
need  the  trained  official  brain  behind  all  this  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  the 
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non-govemmental  way  of  functioning  too.  These  schemes  can  succeed  only 
when  both  are  in  tandem.  Neither  the  non-official  method  of  rhetoric  and  passion 
nor  the  restrictions  of  governmental  formalities  can  help  in  such  matters.  Both 
have  to  come  together.  You  have  learnt  a  great  deal  as  I  can  see  from  the 
numerous  pamphlets  which  are  kept  here,  and  undoubtedly  you  know  much 
more  than  I  do.  All  I  can  say  is  that  this  is  a  very  essential  project.  In  a  manner 
of  speaking  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  yardstick  to  measure  the  progress  that  we 
are  making.  For  instance  suppose  that  we  are  able  to  raise  a  large  loan  of  ten 
crores  of  rupees  easily  from  some  other  country,  from  the  United  States  or 
somewhere  else  for  our  projects.  But  if  that  amount  of  ten  crores  can  be  raised 
from  within  the  country,  those  ten  crores  will  be  ten  times,  a  hundred  times 
more  valuable.  There  is  no  comparison  in  terms  of  the  real  value  of  such  a 
method  of  raising  funds.  It  is  not  only  about  money  though  that  is  important 
too  but  it  is  the  people  behind  that  investment  who  are  invaluable.  It  is  an  army 
behind  the  scheme,  with  people  participating  in  large  numbers.  The  money  that 
we  may  be  able  to  get  from  America  or  Japan  or  Russia  is  very  welcome.  But 
the  passion,  the  commitment  that  the  people  can  bring  to  it  is  lacking.  It  is  like 
getting  money  from  a  money-lender.  That  is  why  people’s  participation  is 
extremely  important  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that  small  sums  of  money 
are  more  important  than  a  very  large  amount  that  we  may  be  able  to  raise.  The 
small  investments  have  the  backing  of  the  people. 

Now  that  is  decided,  then  the  question  arises  as  to  how  to  produce  the 
right  atmosphere.  Those  who  have  been  involved  in  public  service  will  have 
more  experience  and  they  must  come  out  with  suggestions.  No  government 
department  can  do  this  unless  an  official  gets  out  of  his  bureaucratic  mindset. 
If  he  does’t,  he  cannot  do  this  and  some  of  the  formalities  are  such  that  they 
make  the  common  man  feel  frustrated.  Anyhow,  the  right  atmosphere  has  to 
be  created,  the  proper  organisation.  All  these  things  are  linked  and  the  people 
should  be  able  to  easily  access  these  schemes.  I  have  observed  that  you  have 
taken  many  steps,  sitting  here,  to  simplify  procedures  which  will  undoubtedly 
benefit  the  people.  All  the  different  organisations,  the  political  organisations 
ought  to  try  to  participate  so  that  they  lend  their  weight  to  these  projects.  It  is 
obvious  that  all  this  is  nothing  to  do  with  any  party,  it  concerns  the  entire 
nation  and  we  want  the  people’s  participation.  They  must  be  contacted  and  be 
persuaded  to  participate.  There  is  no  magic  wand  which  can  be  waved  to 
achieve  success.  That  requires  hard  work.  This  is  one  of  those  things  where 
the  greater  the  success  we  achieve,  the  opportunities  for  even  greater  success 
will  be  created.  This  is  a  rolling  thing  and  it  progresses  cumulatively,  success 
grows  if  the  right  atmosphere  is  created. 
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So  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  of  you  experienced  people  will  take  all  these 
things  into  account.  I  am  merely  butting  in  to  put  some  of  my  thoughts  before 
you.  I  hope  that  your  experience  and  passion  will  benefit  the  country  greatly. 
Now  I  will  leave  you  to  your  more  important  work  and  I  have  had  the  impertinence 
to  say  a  few  things  to  you.  [Applause] 


Translation  ends] 
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(a)  UK 

211.  To  T.N.  Kaul:  London  Programme  and  Theatre  Visit1 

October  16,  1961 

My  dear  Tikki, 

I  have  already  written  to  you  and  given  you  some  idea  of  the  people  I  want  to 
see  during  my  brief  stay  in  London.2  There  is  one  change  I  want  to  make  in  this 
programme.  I  should  like,  if  it  is  possible,  to  go  to  the  theatre  at  night  to  see 
Luther .3  So  please  fix  this  up  in  consultation  with  Indiraj i. 

If  I  go  to  the  theatre,  as  I  intend  doing,  I  cannot  invite  anybody  to  dinner 
that  night.  I  had  suggested  that  the  Mountbatten  daughters  and  their  husbands 
might  be  invited  to  dinner,  but  this  will  not  fit  in  now.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that 
you  might  ask  them  to  come  and  see  me  before  I  go  to  the  theatre,  that  is,  if  it 
is  convenient  to  them.  As  I  wrote  to  you,  they  are  both  expecting  babies  pretty 
soon  and  I  do  not  wish  to  inconvenience  them. 

Thus,  during  my  stay  in  London,  I  have: 

Airport  press  conference.4 

Lunch  and  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Macmillan. 

Meet  our  two  Ambassadors  from  Paris  and  Bonn.5 
Meet  Bertrand  Russell. 

Meet  Hanna  Reitsch6  from  Germany. 

Meet  the  Mountbatten  family. 

I  suppose  I  shall  be  free  from  Macmillan’s  lunch  by  3  p.m.  I  shall  thus 
have  about  four  hours  before  I  go  to  the  theatre.  I  should  like  to  give  one  hour 
to  the  Ambassadors.  I  expect  M.J.  Desai7  and  you  to  be  present  then.  About 
half  an  hour  to  Bertrand  Russell.  Half  an  hour  to  the  Mountbattens.  Anything 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  Hanna  Reitsch.  All  this  totals  up  to  three  hours. 
So  I  should  have  enough  time  for  all  these  engagements. 

1 .  Letter  to  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner  in  London. 

2.  See  SWJN/SS/7  l/item  306.  Nehru  left  Delhi  on  3  November  in  the  afternoon. 

3.  A  play  by  John  Osborne  on  the  life  of  Martin  Luther. 

4.  See  items  2 1 7  and  218. 

5.  Ali  Yavar  Jung  and  P.A.  Menon  respectively. 

6.  Hanna  Reitsch  (1912-1979);  world’s  first  female  test  pilot. 

7.  Foreign  Secretary,  MEA. 
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I  suppose  I  can  have  a  free  hour  the  next  morning  before  I  go  to  the 
airport.  Perhaps  the  two  Ambassadors,  M.J.  Desai  and  you  could  come  to 
breakfast  with  me  and  we  should  have  a  little  talk  before  we  depart.8 

There  may  be  perhaps  some  other  parsons  who  wish  to  see  me.  If  you 
think  that  I  should  meet  them  and  can  find  the  time  for  them,  you  may  ask 
them  to  come  over  for  a  short  while. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

212.  British  Entry  Restrictions9 

I  am  sorry  I  am  unable  to  read  through  all  these  papers.  I  am,  however,  not  at 
all  excited  about  the  proposal  of  the  UK  Government  to  restrict  the  entry  of 
Commonwealth  citizens  into  the  UK.10 1  have  no  desire  to  encourage  emigration 
from  India  to  the  UK.  In  fact,  we  have  tried  to  discourage  this  in  the  past.  If 
the  UK  will  take  any  measures  to  restrict  entry,  then  naturally  we  shall  do 
likewise.  That  indeed  would  be  an  advantage  to  us,  because  I  do  not  like  the 
present  free  entry. 

2.  We  should  anyhow  point  out  that  any  discrimination  in  this  matter 
between  various  member  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  would  naturally  be 
considered  objectionable  in  India.  Further,  that  in  any  event  the  position  of  any 
Commonwealth  citizens  in  the  UK  at  present  will  not  be  worse  in  any  way  than 
those  from  other  countries. 

3 .  Thirdly,  it  is  likely  that  some  reciprocal  action  might  be  demanded  by 
Parliament  and  public  opinion  here. 

4.  We  might  ask  for  further  particulars  at  this  stage. 

5 .  Actual  steps  that  might  have  to  be  taken  later  will  have  to  be  considered 
by  us  at  the  appropriate  time. 


8.  No  record  of  these  meetings  are  available  with  us. 

9.  Minute,  2  November  1961.  MEA,  File  No.  401(7)-P.V.III/62,  Vol.  I,  p.  70/corr. 

10.  See  appendix  21. 
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213.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Mountbatten  on  Edinburgh  Tattoo11 

November  21,  1961 

My  dear  Morarji, 

Lord  Mountbatten12  met  me  in  Washington  and  he  spoke  to  me  about  the 
Edinburgh  Tattoo.13  He  had  apparently  spoken  about  this  to  our  Defence 
Minister14  previously.  He  gave  me  a  paper  which  I  enclose. 

He  was  very  anxious  that  some  of  our  armed  forces  should  participate  in 
it — indeed,  quite  a  number  of  them.  This  is  a  costly  affair.  According  to  their 
estimate,  it  should  cost  about  £17,000,  chiefly  in  transportation  cost.  They  are 
prepared  to  give  £12,000  towards  this  cost,  which  leaves  £5,000. 

I  told  Mountbatten  that,  in  any  event,  we  could  not  afford  to  spend  anything 
involving  foreign  exchange.  He  then  brought  up  some  proposals  which, 
according  to  him,  would  not  necessitate  any  foreign  exchange.  If  these  people 
go  by  chartered  planes,  we  would  pay  in  rupees.  As  for  the  Contingent  which 
goes  from  Gaza,  it  might  be  possible  for  them  to  be  taken  by  some  British 
Naval  ship. 

The  question  thus  is  whether  we  are  prepared  to  spend  money  in  this 
matter,  not  foreign  exchange.  I  think  it  will  cost  us  about  Rs  50,000  or  possibly 
a  little  more.  Please  give  some  thought  to  this  and  then  you  can  talk  to  me.15 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


214.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Edinburgh  Tattoo16 

You  will  remember  the  note  that  Lord  Mountbatten  gave  me  about  his  request 
for  us  to  participate  in  the  Edinburgh  Tattoo.  I  sent  a  copy  of  his  note  to  the 
Finance  Minister.  I  have  had  a  talk  with  him  also.17 

2.  The  Finance  Minister  was  reluctant  to  spend  so  much  money  over 
this  tattoo  and  thought  that  this  would  be  objected  to  by  many  people.  It  might 


1 1 .  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister. 

12.  Louis  Mountbatten,  Chief  of  the  Defence  Staff,  UK. 

13.  Royal  Edinburgh  Military  Tattoo. 

14.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 

15.  See  also  item  214. 

16.  Note,  29  November  1961,  to  the  Defence  Minister. 

17.  See  item  213. 
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also  be  made  an  election  issue  by  Opposition  Parties.  He  thought  that  if  we  had 
to  do  it,  it  was  better  to  do  so  after  the  elections. 

3 .  It  appears  to  me  clear  that  no  foreign  exchange  will  be  involved.  Also 
that  the  expenses  in  England  will  be  met  by  the  organisers  of  the  tattoo.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  of  finding  money  for  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  people 
we  send.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  how  much  this  would  cost.  Lord  Mountbatten 
says  that  India  might  have  to  pay  about  £  5000/-.  I  do  not  see  why  this  should 
involve  such  a  large  figure. 

4.  The  proposed  Indian  contingent  will  consist  of  30  members  of  the 
President’s  Bodyguard  and  some  pipes  and  drums  and  brass  bands  from  Gaza. 
Lord  Mountbatten  said  that  it  might  be  possible,  if  we  suggested,  for  the  people 
in  Gaza  to  be  carried  to  England  in  one  of  the  UK  naval  ships. 

5 .  It  may  also  be  possible  for  some  of  our  men  from  India  to  go  by  our 
courier  plane  which  goes,  I  believe,  once  a  month  to  England. 

6.  Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  the  cost  of  transportation 
should  be  much  less  than  that  indicated  by  Lord  Mountbatten.  I  suggest  that 
you  might  have  this  worked  out  so  that  we  might  have  some  clear  idea  of  what 
we  may  have  to  pay.  We  can  then  consider  this  matter  afresh. 

7.  The  Edinburgh  Tattoo  is  to  be  held  in  August  next  year.  There  is,  thus, 
plenty  of  time. 


(b)  Visit  to  USA  and  Mexico 
(i)  En  Route  to  USA 


215.  In  Delhi:  To  Presspersons18 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  ^  ^  7#  t,  ^  3RF7T  ^  freight  3T 1 1 

[Translation  begins: 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  other  plane  is  being  cleaned  up,  this  actually  is  a  freight 
plane. 


Translation  ends] 


18.  Interview,  3  November  1961,  at  Palam  airport,  New  Delhi,  before  leaving  for  the  USA. 
NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  7772,  NM  No.  1552,  corrected  against  the  report  in  The 
Hindu  of  4  November  1961,  p.  1  cols  7&8. 
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There  is  a  small  cabin  only,  the  rest  is  all  freight.  But  it  is  faster  than  the  other 
one.  It  takes  two  hours  and  a  quarter. 

Question:  Sir,  will  you  tell  us  something  of  your  visit  to  the  United  States 
particularly  in  the  light  of  all  these. . .? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Problems  between  India  and  the  United  States?  We  are  both 
interested  in  other  major  problems  facing  the  world  and  the  talks  would  help,  I 
suppose,  to  understand  each  other,  each  other’s  viewpoints.  All  right,  but  there 
is  nothing  more  to  speak. 

Question:  Sir,  today  the  UN  Assembly  has  passed  a  resolution,  Indian 
resolution,  by  overwhelming,  by  a  very  great  majority,  with  even  all  the  big 
Muslim  powers  opposing  it.19 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  some  people 
suspect  that  something  is  not  right  behind  that  resolution.  The  resolution  is  not 
in  place  of  a  treaty,  it  is  in  fact  the  way  towards  a  treaty.  The  treaty  is  essential, 
safeguards  are  essential,  inspection  and  all  that  are  essential.  But  while  they 
discuss  the  treaty,  this  [the  moratorium]  is  the  first  step,  we  think.  Whether 
the  resolution  will  stop  tests  or  not  is  another  matter.  But  the  two  are 
complimentary  to  each  other. 

Question:  Even  before  President  Kennedy  is  likely  to  discuss  with  you  this 
particular  problem  on  the  Indian  attitude  about  the  United  Nations’  attitude 
over  this  question. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  possible. 

Question:  Would  you  secure  the  moral  support  of  the  US  Government  in 
any  steps  the  Government  of  India  might  take  to  liberate  Goa. 


1 9.  The  resolution  called  upon  the  Powers  concerned  to  refrain  from  nuclear  tests  pending 
international  agreements.  The  countries  voting  against  it  were:  Albania,  Australia,  Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia,  Kuomintang  China,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  Outer  Mongolia,  the  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  South  Africa, 
Ukraine,  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  See  The  Hindu,  4  November  1961, 
p.l  cols  1  &  2  and  p.  9  col.  6. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  want  the  moral  support  of  every  country,  understanding 
and  support.  The  US  Government  last  year  voted  for  some  resolutions  relating 
to  this,  they  voted  in  the  Security  Council. 

Question:  Investigation  and  all . . .  Angola? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Angola...  Yes,  yes. 

Question:  Will  you  discuss  this  subject  with  President  Kennedy? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Will  we  discuss?  I  cannot  say  exactly,  but  it  is  likely. 

Question:  Did  the  passage  of  resolution,  the  Indian  resolution,  make  the 
outlook  more  hopeful  now  for  some  stoppage  of  the  tests? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  really,  because  they  are  rather  outside  our 
control,  these  people,  who  have,  the  nuclear  powers,  I  don’t  know. 

Question:  Sir,  did  you  send  a  personal  appeal  to  Mr  Khrushchev  not  to 
explode  the  50-megaton  bomb? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  made  twice  or  more  public  appeals  which  were  published 
here.  I  did  not  make,  I  did  not  send  a  personal  message  to  him. 

Question:  Master  Tara  Singh  has  said  that  the  Commission’s  findings. . . 


Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think  seldom  has  a  commission  been  appointed  of  such 
high  calibre,  top  most  men,  to  find... 

Question:  Sir,  did  you  propose  any  alternative  names  for  this  commission? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  None,  they  suggested  some  names  and  my  answer  was  that 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  any  names,  you  can  suggest  any  names,  we  shall 
consider  them  together  with  others,  the  choice  will  be  for  the  Government. 
Government  does  not  appoint  people  at  the  instance  of  others.  Three  or  four 
names  you  have  mentioned  at  odd  times.  One  thing  I  should  like  to  make  clear, 
because  repeatedly  there  are  hints  thrown  out,  either  by  Master  Tara  Singh  or 
by  someone  on  his  behalf  about  some  assurances  having  been  given  to  him. 
Whatever  has  been  said,  has  been  said  in  our  statements  in  public.  There  was 
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no  assurance  of  any  kind  except  what  I  gave  in  Parliament,  to  which  I  am 
giving  effect. 

Question:  In  the  General  Elections  they  are. . . .  Punjabi  Suba  . . . 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  a  question  you  should  ask  him  not  me. 

Question:  When  are  you  going  to  undertake  the  countrywide  tour  for  the 
elections,  Sir. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  think  there  is  going  to  be  very  much  touring.  Of 
course  I  will  tour  a  little. 

Reporter:  Thank  you  very  much  Sir. 


216.  In  Bombay:  Welcoming  an  Aircraft  Carrier20 

Prime  Minister  Welcomes  INS  Vikrant 
First  Aircraft-Carrier:  Valuable  Acquisition 

Bombay,  November  3,  1961  -  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  welcoming  INS  Vikrant , 
the  first  aircraft  carrier  of  the  Indian  Navy,  here  this  evening,  said  that  the 
vessel  would  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 

He  added  that  he  would  consider  the  day  as  a  significant  one  because  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  new  modern  and  powerful  vessel  to  the  Indian  Navy. 

Mr  Nehru,  who  arrived  here  this  evening  from  Delhi  en  route  to  the  UK, 
drove  straight  to  the  Ballard  Pier  to  formally  take  over  the  vessel  and  participate 
in  the  reception. 

After  inspecting  a  guard  of  honour  and  going  round  the  vessel,  Mr  Nehru, 
addressing  the  officers  and  cadets  of  INS  Vikrant  and  other  distinguished  guests 
said  that  he  wanted  to  come  earlier  in  the  day  and  also  witness  the  exercises 
and  manoeuvres  specially  held  for  the  occasion.  But  he  could  not  fulfil  that. 
However,  he  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra  who 
witnessed  the  exercises  that  they  were  impressive  and  good.  He  hoped  that  the 
men  of  the  vessel  would  serve  the  Navy  as  well  as  the  country.  The  strength  of 


20.  Extract  of  report,  3  November  1961,  from  The  Hindu ,  4  November  1961,  p.  1  col  2. 
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the  country  was  growing  daily  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  he  remarked 
and  added  that  the  arrival  of  the  fine  and  powerful  vessel  would  strengthen 
further  the  defence  of  the  country.21 


217.  In  London:  To  Presspersons22 

India’s  Firm  Stand  against  A-Tests 
Reaffirmation  by  Nehru:  No  Softness  towards  Russia 
Talks  with  British  Prime  Minister 

London,  November  4,  1961  -  When  he  arrived  in  London  today  for  a  brief 
meeting  with  Mr  Macmillan,  before  going  on  to  New  York  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  faced  a  barrage  of  questions,  mostly  from  British  correspondents. 

Looking  relaxed  and  fresh,  Mr  Nehru  dealt  with  the  questions  with  patience 
and  good  humour,  though  in  many  cases  they  were  based  on  ignorance  or 
misunderstanding,  and  he  had  to  restate  or  clarity  views  he  has  already  expressed 
on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  recent  past. 

Moratorium  on  Tests 
India’s 

Position  Explained 

Referring  to  his  luncheon  meeting  with  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Nehru 
said  he  expected  he  and  his  host  would  be  discussing  for  the  most  part  important 
world  problems  of  mutual  interest  rather  than  any  problems  relating  particularly 
to  India. 

The  questions  ranged  over  a  variety  of  subjects,  from  Kashmir  to  Katanga, 
and  Mr  Nehru’s  remark  some  time  ago  in  India  that  he  was  ready  to  “face  civil 
war”  if  necessary.  Asked  whether  the  remark  had  any  bearing  on  Hindu-Muslim 
relations,  Mr  Nehru  explained  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort;  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  “philosophical  statement”  prompted  by  the  separatist  agitation  in 
South  India,  and  reflected  his  conviction  that  India  could  not  tolerate  any  further 
partition. 

A  great  many  of  the  questions  were  about  the  nuclear  tests  controversy, 
and  India’s  alleged  “softness”  towards  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  context.  Mr 

21.  For  full  report,  see  The  Hindu ,  4  November  1961,  p.  1  cols  2  & 3  and  p.  7  col.  6. 

22.  Report ,  4  November  1961,  by  K.S.  Shelvankar  in  The  Hindu,  5  November  1961,  p.  1 
cols  1&2. 
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Nehru  insisted  that  he  did  not  believe  in  “strong  denunciations”  of  one  side  or 
the  other — that  was  the  cold  war  approach  which  he  rejected — but  he  had 
made  it  perfectly  plain  that  he  was  shocked  and  grieved  by  the  Soviet  tests.  All 
nuclear  tests  were  evil,  regardless  of  who  conducted  them.  India  agreed  that  a 
treaty  providing  for  controls  was  necessary,  but  there  was  a  time  gap  before 
such  a  treaty  could  materialise,  and  it  was  in  order  to  bridge  over  this  period 
that  she  advocated  a  voluntary  moratorium. 

Mr  Nehru  also  commented  briefly  on  the  British  Immigration  Bill.  He  said 
that  so  far  as  India  was  concerned,  it  did  not  make  much  difference,  as  she 
was  not  anxious  to  send  emigrants  to  Britain  and  had  taken  effective  measures 
to  stop  the  movement.  Nevertheless,  the  proposed  restrictions  were  to  be 
deplored  because  they  had  a  psychological  and  emotional  impact,  which 
represented  a  “slight  setback”  to  the  Commonwealth  association.  In  so  far  as 
the  present  system  of  travel  within  the  Commonwealth  was  affected  by  the 
Bill,  India  too  would  naturally  have  to  take  some  sort  of  action  to  meet  the  new 
situation. 

As  regards  the  international  situation  in  general,  Mr  Nehru  struck  a  somewhat 
cheerful  note.  He  was  asked  if  he  thought  the  Berlin  or  German  crisis  had  of 
late  become  rather  less  serious,  and  he  replied,  “I  have  certainly  that  impression.” 

The  Indian  leader  lunched  with  Mr  Macmillan — their  first  meeting  since 
the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers’  Conference  here  last  March23  (adds  Reuter). 
The  British  and  Indian  Prime  Ministers  continued  their  talks  in  the  afternoon 
with  Mr  Duncan  Sandys,  Commonwealth  Relations  Secretary  present. 

Consultations  between  Commonwealth  leaders  are  always  of  an  intimate 
and  informal  character.  Therefore,  no  official  statement  was  issued  about  the 
Nehru-Macmillan  talks.  But  political  sources  believed  that  the  two  statesmen 
surveyed  the  world  situation  in  the  light  of  the  Soviet  Premier,  Mr  Nikita 
Khrushchev’s  recent  speeches,  Soviet  nuclear  tests  and  Berlin  developments. 

UN  Resolution  on  Kashmir 
“Pakistan  Must  Quit  Occupied  Area” 

At  the  airport  press  conference,  Mr  Nehru  said  that  Pakistan  must  first 
honour  the  United  Nations  resolution  asking  her  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
the  occupied  part  of  Kashmir  before  India  could  fulfil  her  part  of  the  resolution. 
The  Prime  Minister  told  a  Pakistani  questioner:  “It  was  Pakistan  which  first 
sent  troops  into  Kashmir  area  and  she  has  still  not  carried  out  the  United  Nations 
resolution  which  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Pakistani  troops.  Unless  this 

23.  See  SWJN/SS/67/items  283-289. 
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is  done,  the  rest  of  the  resolution  (of  the  United  Nations)  cannot  be  implemented 
by  India.” 

Mr  Hammarskjoeld’s  Death 

A  reporter  asked  Mr  Nehru:  “Do  you  now  regret  your  statement  about 
Britain’s  part  in  Mr  Dag  Hammarskjoeld’s  (former  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General)  death?” 

The  Prime  Minister  replied:  “I  never  made  that  statement.”  He  added  that 
he  did  not  know  where  people  had  got  hold  of  this. 

Pondicherry 

Early  “De  Jure”  Transfer:  Nehru’s  Hope 

Mr  Nehru,  speaking  to  Pressmen  at  Paris  airport,  said  that  India  and  France 
had  been  cooperating  with  each  other  in  economic  and  cultural  fields  through 
various  joint  ventures  and  hoped  that  this  cooperation  would  continue  to 
increase. 

Replying  to  a  question,  Mr  Nehru  said  that  the  only  political  problem  between 
the  two  countries  was  that  of  Pondicherry.  France  had  so  far  given  only  de 
facto  recognition  to  the  transfer  of  this  former  French  possession  to  India. 
Because  France  had  not  given  de  jure  recognition,  the  people  of  Pondicherry 
were  not  represented  in  India’s  Parliament.  He  hoped  that  this  problem  would 
soon  be  solved.  “We  want  Pondicherry  to  be  a  window  to  French  culture  in 
India,”  Mr  Nehru  said. 


Welensky  in  London 
Nehru’s  Charges  Denied 

Mr  Nehru  flew  into  London  at  about  the  same  time  that  Sir  Roy  Welensky24 
arrived.  The  two  men  are  as  Mr  Nehru  had  put  it  in  Delhi,  “oceans  apart” 
politically. 

Today,  as  they  arrived,  they  were  in  the  same  welcoming  lounge  at  the 
airport,  but  they  did  not  talk  to  each  other  or  shake  hands.  The  main  point  of 
difference  between  them  at  present  is  the  Congo  situation. 

At  successive  news  conferences  they  held  at  the  airport,  they  traded  veiled 
attacks  on  each  other’s  policy. 

About  Mr  Nehru’s  belief  that  the  Rhodesians  were  among  the  people 
“obstructing  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations”  Sir  Roy  Welensky  insisted,  in 

24.  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nysaland. 
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what  seemed  to  be  a  pointed  reference  to  India’s  “interest”  in  the  Congo,  that 
the  first  essential  “is  for  all  countries  to  keep  their  noses  out  of  business  which 
did  not  concern  them.” 

Sir  Roy  also  angrily  dismissed  the  idea  of  Rhodesian  complicity  in  supplying 
aid  in  the  form  of  aircraft  and  mercenaries  to  Mr  Tshombe.25 


218.  In  London:  To  Presspersons26 

Settlement  on  Berlin 

Political  Advantage  Must  Not  be  Aimed  At 
Nehru’s  Call  to  Big  Powers 

London,  November  5,  1961  -  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  here  today  that  the 
main  question  in  regard  to  Berlin  was  “the  psychological  approach  to  the  whole 
problem  rather  than  the  desire  to  get  some  political  advantage.” 

Mr  Nehru,  who  was  chatting  with  correspondents  before  taking  off  for 
the  United  States  for  talks  with  President  Kennedy,  was  asked  whether  he 


25.  According  to  a  press  report:  “Nehru  held  press  conferences  at  airports  in  Geneva,  Paris 
and  London.  In  Geneva,  he  had  a  brief  talk  with  Mr  Averell  Harriman,  President  Kennedy’s 
roving  Ambassador,  and  the  British  and  Canadian  representatives  at  the  Conference  on 
Laos. 

Pandit  Nehru  described  the  conference  as  ‘a  test  of  endurance’  and  told  reporters 
there  that  there  was  ‘hope  of  agreement  in  the  not  too  distant  future.’  Much  depended, 
however,  on  the  way  events  developed  in  Laos  and  South-East  Asia,  he  added. 

Other  points  from  Pandit  Nehru’s  three  press  conferences  included: 

1.  Nuclear  Test — The  Soviet  decision  to  resume  testing  had  been  a  ‘shock’  and  the 
present  situation  over  testing  was  ‘catastrophic.’  All  nuclear  tests  were  evil  and  no 
amount  of  provocation  justified  any  country  in  having  them. 

2.  Test  Ban  Treaty— It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  put  an  end  to  all  nuclear  tests 
by  a  formal  treaty — though  any  formal  treaty  seemed  to  take  time  to  negotiate  and  some 
way  must  be  found  of  stopping  tests.  He  was  in  favour  of  treaty  negotiations  being 
resumed. 

3.  Algeria — He  hoped  a  solution  would  be  found  soon. 

4.  World  Situation — He  was  ‘neither  optimistic  nor  pessimistic.’ 

5.  Berlin — He  had  the  impression’  that  the  situation  had  become  less  serious  than  it 
was  two  months  ago.  The  close  political  and  economic  connection  between  West  Berlin 
and  West  Germany  had  to  be  maintained.  ‘Therefore,  access  to  Berlin  should  be  free.’ " 

National  Herald,  5  November  1961,  City  Edition,  p.  1. 

26.  Report,  5  November  1961,  from  The  Hindu ,  6  November  1961,  p.  1  cols  1&2  and  p.  1 1 
col.  4. 
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favoured  the  transfer  of  the  UN  to  Berlin.  He  said  in  reply:  “It  is  a  complicated 
affair.  Besides,  would  it  not  be  too  expensive?”,  he  asked. 

Talks  with  Kennedy 
Goa  to  be  discussed 

Nehru  said  he  would  discuss  with  President  Kennedy  a  large  number  of 
topics  in  the  international  situation.  Questioned  whether  he  would  particularly 
discuss  Goa  with  Mr  Kennedy,  Mr  Nehru  said:  “Yes,  but  only  in  a  general 
manner,  in  the  broader  context  of  happenings  in  the  Portuguese  colonies 
including  Angola.” 

Mr  Nehru  declined  to  give  details  of  his  talks  with  Mr  Macmillan  yesterday 
saying:  “It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  do  so.  We  talked  about  all  sorts  of 
things.” 

Mr  Nehru  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Mrs  Indira  Gandhi  and  Mr 
M.J.  Desai,  India’s  Foreign  Secretary. 

The  aircraft  taking  Mr  Nehru  to  New  York  was  given  a  thorough  security 
check  at  London  airport  before  take  off.  Passengers  and  the  crew  had  their 
luggage  searched.  Usually  outgoing  luggage  is  not  examined  by  customs  officers. 
The  examinations  were  supervised  by  Mr  F.  Wood,  BOAC’s  Chief  of  Security 
and  two  BO  AC  policemen  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  plane. 

Mr  Nehru  was  seen  off  by  the  Acting  High  Commissioner  for  India,  Mr 
T.N.  Kaul,  and  Colonel  John  M.  Hugo,  Chief  Protocol  Officer  of  the 
Commonwealth  Relations  Office. 

West  Berlin 

“Free  Access  Must  Be  Maintained” 

Answering  questions  about  the  Berlin  situation  from  pressmen  yesterday 
Mr  Nehru  said  that  it  was  too  complicated  a  situation  for  him  to  talk  about  in 
detail.  During  the  last  six  or  seven  months,  the  Berlin  problem  had  become  a 
dangerous  and  urgent  issue.  There  were  certain  existing  facts  which  had  to  be 
considered  in  dealing  with  the  problem. 

These  facts  included  the  functioning  of  two  States — the  Federal  Government 
of  West  Germany  and  East  Germany.  The  other  fact  was  Berlin  itself.  The 
western  part  of  Berlin  enjoyed  a  political  and  economic  system  in  close 
connection  with  West  Germany  and  Western  countries.  “That  has  to  be 
maintained,”  Mr  Nehru  declared.  Nobody  should  interfere  with  that.  “Therefore, 
access  to  West  Berlin  should  be  free,”  Mr  Nehru  added. 
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He  said  he  did  not  think  that  the  frontiers,  as  they  came  out  of  the  last  war 
by  some  kind  of  agreement,  temporary  or  otherwise — like  the  Oder-Neisse 
frontier — could  be  changed  without  a  war.  One  had  to  accept  those  facts. 

Mr  Nehru  said  as  far  as  he  could  see  there  was  some  kind  of  broad 
agreement  about  these  matters,  and  “the  actual  area  of  controversy  becomes 
limited.” 


Mercenaries  in  Katanga 
Rhodesian  Aid 

Mr  Nehru  said  that  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  was  trying  to  implement 
the  Security  Council  resolutions.  In  the  main,  these  were  to  remove  mercenary 
troops  who  had  come  from  outside  and  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Congo.  Unless 
these  matters  were  settled  the  war  in  the  Congo  would  go  on. 

A  reporter  said  that  allegations  had  been  made  in  the  past  about  mercenaries 
from  Rhodesia  helping  in  Katanga.  What  did  Mr  Nehru  feel  about  that? 

The  Prime  Minister  replied  that  a  United  Nations  report  had  said  that.  Leaving 
out  individuals,  what  about  aircraft?  Mr  Nehru  asked,  and  added:  “Mr  Tshombe 
(President  of  Katanga)  does  not  produce  the  aircraft.”  Mr  Nehru  said  that  one 
of  the  United  Nations  observers  said  that  the  mercenaries  had  come  from  various 
sources,  including  Rhodesia,  and  these  included  Rhodesian  pilots.  He  certainly 
thought  that  that  was  possible,  he  added. 

Welensky’s  Speeches 

The  Prime  Minister  added  that  he  was  now  not  talking  about  aircraft,  but 
from  the  general  attitude  of  the  Rhodesian  Government  and  Sir  Roy  Welensky 
(Prime  Minister  of  the  Rhodesia-Nyasaland  Federation).  From  his  own  speeches, 
it  would  be  pretty  obvious  where  his  sympathy  lay  and  what  he  wanted  done 
there  (in  the  Congo). 

In  another  reply,  Mr  Nehru  said  that  if  India  had  not  sent  troops  to  the 
Congo  it  might  have  meant  a  collapse  of  the  United  Nations  effort  there.  He 
said  that  United  Nations  efforts  had  been  obstructed  by  not  being  given 
unanimous  support  by  every  member-country  of  the  world  organisation. 

“Recently  it  seemed  to  us,”  he  added,  “that  the  attitude  of  the  Northern 
Rhodesian  authorities  has  been  to  favour  Mr  Tshombe  and  to  come  in  the  way 
of  the  United  Nations  functioning  there.” 

Mr  Nehru  added  that  mercenaries  had  come  from  various  countries — 
Belgians,  French,  who  had  been  pushed  out  of  Algeria  by  the  French 
Government,  Rhodesians,  South  Africans  and  others.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
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such  resistance  as  had  been  put  up  by  the  Katanga  Government  had  been 
largely  conditioned,  helped  and  encouraged  by  these  people. 

“No  Setback  for  Non-Alignment” 

A  reporter  asked  Mr  Nehru  whether  he  thought  that  since  the  summit 
conference  of  non-aligned  nations  in  Belgrade  in  September  the  philosophy  of 
non-alignment  had  received  a  setback  in  importance.  He  replied  there  was  no 
question  of  any  setback.  If  all  the  world  were  against  it,  he  would  still  consider 
it  a  right  policy.  Mr  Nehru  said  that  any  other  policy  would  lead  this  world  to 
destruction.  The  philosophy  of  military  blocs  has  “failed  utterly.”  “It  leads  the 
world  to  war.”  Mr  Nehru  added,  “it  leads  to  impasses  and  deadlocks.”  He  said 
that  they  had  to  come  to  some  kind  of  understanding  which  would  broadly  be 
ultimately  based  on  some  kind  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

Mr  Nehru  was  asked  whether  he  would  press  Mr  Macmillan  or  President 
Kennedy  for  the  participation  of  neutral  nations  in  any  future  disarmament 
negotiations.  He  answered  that  he  was  not  going  to  press  them.  But  at  some 
time  countries  outside  the  big  blocs  should  be  associated.  He  felt  that  coming 
to  some  broad  agreement  first  might  be  difficult  if  there  were  too  many  people 
about. 

As  the  Prime  Minister’s  car  left  the  airport  it  passed  a  coach-load  of  peaceful 
British  demonstrators.  They  had  come  from  Brighton,  South  England,  and  held 
afloat  a  large  white  banner  with  these  words  in  red  letters:  “Impartial  investigation 
for  Nagaland.” 

A  group  of  Asians  outside  Admiralty  House  in  Central  London  was  led  by 
Mr  P.K.  Nayar,  who  was  for  1 1  years  a  statistician  in  Tanganyika’s  Ministry  of 
Health  and  Labour. 

He  carried  with  him  a  banner — which  police  confiscated-declaring  “Prime 
Minister  Nehru:  Tanganyika  civil  servants  request  your  intercession  against 
racial  discrimination  on  payment  of  compensation  for  loss  of  career.”  He  was 
reported  to  have  planned  to  throw  the  banner  into  Mr  Nehru’s  car. 

Mr  Nayar  told  reporters:  “There  is  no  future  for  Asians  in  the  Tanganyikan 
civil  service.  It  is  right  that  Africans  should  run  the  civil  service  but  we  believe 
that  we  should  be  compensated  for  losing  our  careers.  We  will  work  anywhere 
else  if  we  are  offered  jobs.” 
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(ii)  USA 


219.  Report  on  Nehru’s  Belief  in  God27 

New  Book  Indicates  Nehru  May  Now  Believe  in  God 
Religious  News  Service,  February  28,  1961  from  New  Delhi 

India  is  buzzing  with  speculation  that  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  now 
believes  in  God. 

Long  known  as  one  of  the  world’s  most  articulate  agnostics,  Mr  Nehru 
has  repeatedly  attacked  religion  in  general  and  Hinduism  in  particular  declaring 
in  his  famous  book,  The  Discovery  of  India  that  “India  must  lessen  her  religiosity 
and  turn  to  science.” 

But  in  The  Mind  of  Mr  Nehru  a  new  book  fresh  on  the  Indian  market,  Mr 
Nehru  is  quoted  in  an  entirely  different  vein.  The  book  contains  the  transcript 
of  tape-recorded  conversations  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  R.K.  Karanjia, 
editor  of  Blitz ,  a  Bombay  weekly.28 

In  it  Mr  Nehru  refers  to  the  need  for  spiritual  solutions  of  some  problems 
and  Mr  Karanjia  asks  him:  “Isn’t  it  unlike  the  Jawaharlal  of  yesterday  to  talk  in 
terms  of  ethical  solution?  What  you  say  raises  visions  of  Mr  Nehru  in  search  of 
God  in  the  evening  of  his  life.” 

Mr  Nehru  replies:  “Yes,  I  have  changed.  The  emphasis  on  ethical  and 
spiritual  solutions  is  not  unconscious;  it  is  deliberate....  I  believe  the  human 
mind  is  hungry  for  something  deeper  in  terms  of  moral  and  spiritual  development 
without  which  all  the  material  advance  may  not  be  worthwhile. . .  The  old  Hindu 
idea  that  there  is  a  divine  essence  in  the  world,  and  that  every  individual  possesses 
something  of  it  and  can  develop  it,  appeals  to  me.” 

The  Herald ,  a  Roman  Catholic  journal  published  at  Calcutta,  has  commented: 
“Our  readers  will  note  this  mental  veering  with  great  pleasure  and  they  will  not 
miss  their  opportunity  to  pray  that  the  recorded  enlightenment  may  grow 
further.” 

(Then  follows  a  further  quotation  from  The  Discovery  of  India  regarding 
the  appeal  of  Marxism  and  the  lack  of  attractiveness  in  religions....) 


27.  News  release,  28  February  1961,  sent  from  New  Delhi  and  enclosed  by  Creighton  Lacy 
with  his  letter  of  4  November  1961(see  item  221  and  also  item  236).  PMO,  File  No.  8/ 
191/61-PMP. 

28.  This  book  has  been  reproduced  in  SWJN/SS/56/item  10.  The  book  does  not  contain  the 
transcripts  of  the  interviews;  instead,  the  interviews  have  been  reworked  as  a  book,  as 
stated  by  R.K.  Karanjia. 
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In  view  of  these  past  expressions  by  Mr  Nehru,  religious  leaders  here  find 
most  provocative  his  new  reference  to  a  “divine  essence”  in  every  individual. 


220.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner:  Meeting  with  Nehru29 

October  31,  1961 

Memorandum  of  Meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Nehru 

Tuesday  afternoon,  October  10,  Ambassador  Galbraith  and  I  went  to  call  on 
Prime  Minister  Nehru.  We  were  joined  there  unexpectedly  by  Mr  Desai  with 
whom  we  had  talked  earlier  in  the  day.  Galbraith  began  the  discussion  by 
explaining  that  I  had  been  in  Pakistan  to  learn  about  the  salinity  problem  and 
that  he  had  asked  the  President  to  have  me  visit  India  as  well  to  discuss 
disarmament  and  nuclear  test  ban  problems. 

Nehru  picked  up  the  reference  to  the  salinity  question  and  said  that  water 
problems,  including  spoiling  of  the  soil  by  salinity,  were  among  India’s  most 
serious  problems  and  that  anything  that  we  learned  about  the  problem  would 
be  of  use  to  them  too.  He  then  talked  about  other  water  problems,  particularly 
the  need  to  control  violent  floods  which  occur  almost  every  year  as  a  result  of 
the  Monsoons,  causing  enormous  destruction  and  loss  of  life.  The  obvious 
flood  control  systems  of  dams  and  storage  areas  would  be  far  too  costly  for 
India  at  this  time. 

Turning  to  disarmament,  Mr  Nehru  repeated  much  that  Mr  Desai  had  said 
earlier  regarding  Indian  approval  of  the  President’s  UN  proposal  and  increased 
US  initiatives  in  the  disarmament  field.  I  replied  that  the  President  regarded 
progress  in  disarmament  as  vital  and  told  him  that  we  had  greatly  strengthened 
the  US  effort  in  this  field.  I  described  the  new  disarmament  agency  to  him,  and 
we  had  a  long  discussion  concerning  the  need  for  inspection,  during  which  I 
repeated  the  suggestion  that  I  had  made  to  Desai  regarding  the  constructive 
role  they  could  play  in  the  disarmament  field  if  they  would  take  the  initiative  in 
creating  adequate  UN  machinery  to  deal  with  this  problem.  This  led  to  a 
discussion  of  the  relationship  between  disarmament  and  inspection,  and  I  told 

29.  Wiesner’s  record  of  meeting,  10  October  1961.  From  the  copy  of  the  US  Department  of 
State  papers  available  with  JNMF.  Source  not  mentioned. 

Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  Science  Adviser  to  Kennedy,  and  Director,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  met  Nehru  on  10  October  1961  at  5  pm,  says  entry  in  the  Engagement  Diary, 
NMML. 
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him-  -as  I  had  Desai  earlier — that  no  one  who  understood  the  potential  danger 
in  them  could  accept  the  Soviet  plans  which  would  only  allow  substantial 
inspection  after  total  disarmament.  Nehru  said  that  he  agreed  with  my  position 
and  said  what  is  more,  in  his  talk  with  Khrushchev  he  had  become  convinced 
that  the  Soviet  leader  also  accepted  this  point  of  view.  He  then  said  that 
Khrushchev  complained  that  we  wanted  to  inspect  arms  not  disarmament,  and 
that  he  could  not  agree  to  this.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  approach  would 
force  each  side  to  accept  the  other’s  statement  regarding  its  initial  weapons 
inventory,  a  course  which  would  be  reasonably  safe  in  the  initial  stages  of 
disarmament  but  extremely  dangerous  when  most  of  the  declared  weapons 
had  been  destroyed  so  that  a  few  clandestine  weapons  could  be  decisive.  I 
think  he  saw  the  point. 

Nehru’s  attitude  toward  nuclear  tests  was  much  the  same  as  Desai’s,  namely 
that  he  didn’t  think  that  either  side  required  further  development  since  nuclear 
weapons  were  already  more  powerful  than  they  need  to  be  for  any  conceivable 
purpose  and  that  further  refinement  could  only  make  the  world  a  more  dangerous 
place  for  everyone.  I  emphasised  again  that  we  were  anxious  for  a  test  ban 
treaty.  Nehru  did  appreciate  the  difference  between  atmospheric  tests  and 
underground  tests  but  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  was  more  concerned 
about  the  continued  arms  race  than  about  fallout.  He  didn’t  really  say  this,  so  I 
may  have  misinterpreted  his  remarks. 

The  discussion  was  long,  friendly  and  animated,  and  Galbraith  felt  that  it 
had  been  very  useful.  I  couldn’t  judge,  since  this  was  my  first  encounter  with 
Nehru. 


221.  From  Creighton  Lacy:  Science  and  Spirituality30 


Duke  University 
North  Carolina 


Box  5373 


November  4,  1961 


My  dear  Pandit  Nehru, 

First  of  all,  may  I  express  the  admiration  and  welcome  of  many  humble 
Americans  as  you  revisit  our  shores.  Despite  the  differences  of  opinion  and  the 
misunderstandings  which  have  agitated  the  press  and  confused  many  people,  I 


30.  Letter.  PMO,  File  No.  8/191/61-PMP,  Sr.  No.  25-A. 

Creighton  Lacy  (1919-2010);  missionary  to  China,  1946-1951;  taught  at  the  Duke 
University  Divinity  School. 
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am  sure  that  you  will  find  once  again  that  vast  reservoir  of  goodwill  toward 
you  and  your  great  country  which  can  vastly  strengthen  our  mutual  efforts  for 
world  peace. 

Some  twenty  months  ago,  when  I  was  in  New  Delhi  for  a  year  of  research, 
you  most  graciously  granted  me  a  personal  interview  at  your  home  to  discuss 
the  religious  and  ethical  foundations  which  undergird  India’s  modem,  democratic, 
social  welfare  state.31  At  that  time  you  spoke  most  frankly  and  helpfully  of  your 
respect  for  Jesus  and  Buddha  as  great  moral  leaders,  your  indebtedness  to 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  your  own  conviction  that  an  objective,  scientific  approach 
to  social  and  political  problems  offered  the  greatest  hope  for  progress.  We 
even  discussed  the  ideas  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr  in  Moral  Man  and  Immoral 
Society?2  I  tried — without  total  success,  I  must  confess — to  have  you  define 
the  “spring”  from  which  we  can  refresh  and  strengthen  ourselves,  “springs” 
which  you  also  were  seeking  in  The  Discovery  of  India. 

Last  February  the  enclosed  news  release  was  sent  from  New  Delhi,  and  it 
attracted  considerable  interest  in  this  country,33  even — I  am  told — from  your 
own  Consulate  in  New  York.  Having  studied  these  questions  in  India,  knowing 
something  of  the  reputation  of  Blitz ,  realising  that  ethical  responses  are  entirely 
characteristic  of  your  entire  life,  and  sensing  something  of  the  Hindu 
understanding  of  “a  divine  essence”  I  have  doubted  whether  this  interview  or 
your  attributed  quotations  represent  any  “provocative”  new  perspective  on 
your  part. 

Sometime  at  your  convenience,  after  your  return  to  India  if  this  present 
journey  is  too  engrossing,  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  your  comments 
on  this  report  and  on  the  more  precise  nature  of  your  new  emphasis.  If,  as  you 
are  quoted,  you  have  made  a  deliberate  change,  is  this  toward  a  more  distinct 
theism,  or  simply  toward  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
foundations  of  Gandhiji?  Any  clarification  along  these  lines  would  be  greatly 
appreciated,  in  order  that  my  own  study  of  India  and  her  great  leaders  may  be 
accurate. 

Again  let  me  express  my  profound  gratitude  for  the  cordial  hospitality 
which  you  and  Mrs  Gandhi,  President  Prasad,  Vice-President  Radhakrishnan, 


31.  On  25  February  1960  at  7.  30  pm,  entry  in  the  Engagement  Diary,  NMML,  JN 
Supplementary  Papers. 

32.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1948. 

33.  For  this  news  report,  see  item  219.  For  Nehru’s  reply,  see  item  236. 
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Mrs  Menon,34  Mr  Morarji  DesaP  and  many  others  of  your  associates  showed 
to  this  unknown  and  unsponsored  college  professor  from  America. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Creighton  Lacy 


222.  In  New  York:  Press  Interview36 

Meet  the  Press 

Mr  Brooks:  This  is  Ned  Brooks  inviting  you  to  MEET  THE  PRESS.  Our  guest 
today  is  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India.  He  arrived  here  in  New  York  from 
London  only  a  few  hours  ago.  He  is  making  an  official  visit  to  the  United 
States.  Tomorrow,  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  he  holds  his  first  conference 
with  President  Kennedy. 

Now  here  is  the  first  question  from  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  permanent  member 
of  the  MEET  THE  PRESS  panel. 

Mr  Spivak:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  the  American  people  have  concluded  from 
Ambassador  Krishna  Menon’s  statements  that  India  places  equal  blame  on 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing. 
Do  you? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  hadn’t  gathered  this  from  Mr  Krishna  Menon’s 
statements.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  particular  matter  the  Soviet  Union  broke 


34.  Perhaps  Mrs  Lakshmi  Menon,  Deputy  Minister  in  the  MEA. 

35.  Finance  Minister. 

36.  Transcript,  5  November  1961,  Television  Broadcast,  6  pm  Eastern  Standard  Time  and 
Radio  Broadcast,  6.30  pm  Eastern  Standard  Time;  programme  originating  from  the  NBC 
Studios,  New  York  City. 

Published  by  The  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Meet  the  Press.  America  s  Press 
Conference  of  the  Air,  produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  Guest:  His  Excellency  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  Prime  Minister  of  India,  Vol.  5,  No.  43,  Sunday,  November  5,  1961,  Number  43 
(Washington  18,  DC:  Merkle  Press  Inc).  Available  in  MEA,  File  No.  52(13)-AMS/61 
(Nov),  Sr.  No.  2. 

According  to  the  transcript  in  the  JN  Master  Files  in  the  NMML,  which  is  probably 
from  the  PIB,  Ned  Brooks  was  the  Moderator,  and  the  panelists  were:  Lawrence  E. 
Spivak;  James  Reston  of  The  New  York  Times',  Marquis  Childs  of  the  St  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch',  and  Pauline  Frederick  of  the  NBC  News. 
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the  moratorium  or  whatever  it  is  and,  therefore,  they  are  largely  responsible  for 
this  new  phase. 

Mr  Spivak:  Mr  Nehru,  as  for  what  Mr  Menon  said — before  I  go  to  my 
next  question,  I  have  here  a  number  of  statements  that  he  has  made  on  the 
subject  in  which  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  but  that  he  blames  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  equally.  Here  is  one: 

“But  equally  we  think  that  anyone  else  who  explodes  a  bomb 
because  the  Soviet  Union  did  is  also  wrong  in  doing  so.” 

“Whether  the  United  States  explodes  it  or  whether  the  Chinese 
explode  it  or  whether  the  French  explode  it  or  whether  all  of  you 
together  explode  it,  it  is  something  equally  bad.” 

Time  after  time,  the  same  statement  was  made. 

Mr  Nehru,  the  Indian  resolution  in  the  UN  calls  for  an  immediate 
moratorium  on  all  testing  without  inspection  or  control.  The  Soviet  Union 
won’t  agree  to  a  moratorium.  What  would  you  advise  the  United  States  to 
do  under  those  circumstances? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  If  you  want  my  advice,  I  am  dead  against  any  nuclear 
test  whatever  happens.  I  don’t  care  about  it.  But  who  am  I  to  advise  the  United 
States  who  has  great  responsibilities  and  all  that.  I  consider  the  whole  nuclear 
test  business  and  the  atomic  and  the  hydrogen  bombs  as  evil  things.  But  I 
wouldn’t  presume  to  advise  anybody. 

Mr  Spivak:  But  India  has  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  another 
moratorium  without  inspection  and  without  control.  Do  you  think  the  United 
States  should  risk  its  security  on  that  kind  of  a  moratorium  once  again? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  don’t  think  that  is  quite  correct.  A  moratorium  is  a  first 
step  to  the  treaty  with  controls  and  inspection.  You  can’t  have  easily  controls 
tomorrow.  You  have  to  work  them  out.  We  want  the  treaty  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  inspection,  controls  and  all  that,  but  the  point  is  that  during  this  intervening 
period  we  thought  the  moratorium  should  apply.  The  sooner  the  treaty  comes, 
the  better. 

[Lines  in  bold  type  appear  in  the  JN  Master  Files  transcript  but  not  in  the  Meet 
the  Press  document  issued  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company] 

Brooks:  We  will  be  back  with  Meet  the  Press  and  more  questions  for 
our  guest,  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  in  just  a  moment,  but  first  this 
message.  (Commercial) 
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Brooks:  And  now  resuming  our  interview,  our  guest  today  is  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  of  India.  You  have  just  met  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  our 
permanent  panel  member. 

Brooks:  We  will  continue  the  questions  with  Mr  Reston. 

[The  JN  Master  Files  transcript  does  not  contain  the  exchange  between  Spivak 
and  Nehru;  it  continues  to  Reston’s  question,  beginning:  “Mr  Prime  Minister, 
would  you  tell  us  ...”] 

Mr  Spivak:  We  have  been  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  treaty 
with  inspection  and  controls  for  three  years,  and  during  that  period  they 
have  been  preparing  to  test.  If  we  stop  testing  and  they  say  they  stop 
testing  and  we  then  begin  to  fight  for  a  treaty,  might  not  we  go  on  again  for 
three  more  years  under  the  same  circumstances? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  should  like  inspections  and  controls  at  every  stage, 
even  in  the  moratorium  period.  My  point  is  that  if  you  say,  until  the  treaty  is 
finalised  people  should  go  on  testing,  that  seems  to  me  a  dangerous  thing, 
because  I  dislike  testing.  If  you  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  started  it,  I  agree,  of 
course.  They  are  responsible  for  that. 

Mr  Spivak:  And  if  you  were  in  the  position  of  the  United  States,  you  would 
risk  the  security  of  the  United  States  on  the  Soviet’s  word  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  already  broken  the  moratorium? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  It  is  rather  an  odd  question  to  put.  Why  should  it 
necessarily  lead  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  being  affected.  There  are 
other  ways  of  protecting  that.  I  don’t  know.  I  am  not  an  expert.  But  I  think 
basically  this  kind  of  procedure  is  likely  to  have  harmful  results.  I  mean  to  say 
it  becomes  something — one  following  the  other,  the  other  following — it  goes 
on.  Have  the  treaty  as  soon  as  possible.  Have  some  kind  of  inspection  even 
during  the  moratorium  period,  if  you  can  arrange  it. 

Mr  Reston:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  would  you  tell  us  why  you  have  come  to 
this  country  at  this  time?  We  are  always  glad  to  see  you,  of  course,  but 
would  you  tell  us  how  you  are  feeling  about  this  situation  in  the  world? 
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Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  have  come  to  this  country  because  some  months  back 
the  President  was  good  enough  to  invite  me  and  these  were  the  convenient 
dates  fixed  for  my  coming  here,  convenient  for  him  and  convenient  for  me.  As 
for  my  giving  you  a  world  survey  in  a  brief  answer,  it  is  somewhat  difficult.  I 
don’t  feel  happy,  naturally,  about  all  manner  of  things  that  are  happening,  and 
yet  I  am  not  exactly  a  pessimist.  If  I  was,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
function.  One  functions  with  some  hope  and  objective. 

[The  next  exchange  between  Reston  and  Nehru  does  not  appear  in  the  JN 
Master  Files  transcript,  which  continues  with  Reston’s  question,  beginning:  “I 
was  thinking...”] 

Mr  Reston:  This  is  what  I  really  wanted  to  get  you  talking  about.  You  may 
remember  a  very  famous  speech  that  Mr  Justice  Holmes  made  in  this 
country  just  before  he  died,  in  which  he  said,  “As  I  grow  old,  I  grow 
calm”37  and  he  surveyed  the  scene  and  came  out  with  an  optimistic 
philosophy  about  the  world.  What  brings  you  to  your  own  optimism? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  don’t  think  I  can  give  many  reasons  because  logically 
it  is  difficult  to  be  optimistic.  Nevertheless,  certain  reaction — or  call  it  instinct, 
if  you  like,  which  I  cannot  justify,  if  you  start  analyzing  it.  Perhaps  as  Mr 
Justice  Holmes  said,  age  also  makes  one  a  little  calmer.  I  might  have  been 
much  more  excited  some  years  ago. 

Mr  Reston:  I  was  thinking,  Sir,  particularly,  of  just  a  few  years  ago  when 
there  was  a  lot  of  talk  in  this  country  about  how  the  developing  nations 
were  watching  India,  with  its  free  way  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
villages,  and  China  with  its  authoritarian  way,  and  comparing  these  two 
ways  as  a  model  for  the  future.  Would  it  be  wrong  to  ask  you  to  compare 
these  experiences  over  the  post-war  period?  Is  the  free  way  doing  better? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  Do  you  mean  comparing  India’s  experiences  with  China’s? 

Mr  Reston:  Yes. 


37.  Lord  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  in  a  speech  at  a  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
Association  of  New  York  on  15  February  1913. 
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[Nehru’s  response,  beginning  with  “It  is  difficult...”  does  not  appear  in  the  JN 
Master  Files  transcript] 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  It  is  difficult  for  me  because  I  don’t  know  enough  about 
China.  I  read  what  is  written,  and  I  get  other  reports,  but  I  don’t  know  much 
about  internal  conditions.  But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  quite  convinced, 
broadly,  about  the  way  we  have  adopted,  which  was  natural  for  us.  I  mean,  it 
wasn’t  adopting  something  new.  We  grew  into  it.  I  think  in  the  long  run  that  is 
the  best  way  and  in  the  short  run  too,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr  Childs:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  when  I  was  in  India  in  December  of  1959, 
your  government  was  very  concerned  about  the  Communist  Chinese 
conquest  of  Tibet  and  the  Chinese  invasion  of  the  Indian  border.  Flave  you 
resolved  that  crisis  with  China,  or  is  there  still  apprehension  over  the 
aggressive  intentions  of  Communist  China? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  The  Chinese  government  at  the  present  moment  occupies 
a  fairly  large  territory  in  our  mountains  in  the  north — the  northeast.  [IN  Master 
Files  transcript  has  it:  “in  the  north  and  northeast.”].  And,  therefore,  the  crisis 
cannot  be  resolved  until  they  vacate  it.  As  for  Tibet,  that  stands  on  a  somewhat 
separate  footing.  We  are  naturally  concerned  with  the  reports  which  reach  us 
about  the  treatment  of  the  people  in  Tibet,  but  it  is  not  an  invasion  like  in  part  of 
our  own  territory. 

Mr  Childs:  In  other  words,  you  are  saying  you  have  not  been  able  to  persuade 
them  to  abandon  your  own  territory? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  That  is  so. 

Mr  Childs:  In  view  of  this,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  occupying  the  territory  of  India,  do  you  believe  that  Communist  China 
should  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  at  this  time? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  don’t  myself  see  any  direct  relation  between  the  two. 
I  may  say,  our  relations  with  China  are  rather  strained,  obviously,  but  I  don’t 
see  how  the  major  problems  of  the  world — say  disarmament — can  be  dealt 
with  without  China,  and  you  can’t  deal  with  them  unless  China  is  also  in  the 
United  Nations.  Also,  I  think  it  does  come  in  the  way  of  the  United  Nations 
functioning  if  a  large  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  not  included  in  its  survey. 
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Mr  Childs:  Do  you  think  they  might  be  less  inclined  to  aggression  if  they 
were  members  of  the  UN,  is  that  your  reasoning,  Sir? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  have  no  idea,  really.  They  might  be  more — well,  people 
will  be  looking  at  them  more  at  close  quarters,  but  whether  they  would  be  less 
inclined  or  not,  I  really  can’t  say.  But  I  do  say,  in  the  course  of  time,  even  these 
revolutions  tone  down.  That  is  a  different  matter. 

Miss  Frederick:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  I  believe  you  have  talked  with  Chairman 
Khrushchev  since  he  started  his  nuclear  testing,  this  recent  series.  Could 
you  throw  any  light  on  why  he  has  decided  to  do  this  testing  at  this  time? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  Yes,  it  is  true  I  talked  to  him,  and  I  expressed  my 
apprehension  and  the  fact  we  didn’t  like  it  at  all.  He  said  he  didn’t  like  it  at  all 
either.  It  was  with  great  pain  that  he  decided  it,  and  then  he  gave  me  more  or 
less  the  reasons  he  has  given  in  public.  Nothing  secret  or  new  about  it — which 
did  not  satisfy  me  at  all. 

Miss  Frederick:  Could  you  give  us  your  evaluation  as  to  why  he  was 
negotiating  with  one  hand  at  Geneva  for  a  test  ban  treaty  and  with  the 
other  was  preparing  for  these  tests? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  No,  I  am  afraid  I  can’t.  Even  by  guesswork,  I  really 
can’t. 

Miss  Frederick:  Can  you  tell  us  whether  you  feel  Chairman  Khrushchev 
really  believes  eventually  there  will  be  a  major  war? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  am  sure  and  I  have  been  sure  for  some  time  that  Mr 
Khrushchev  does  not  want  a  war.  What  he  believes  in  about  the  future,  whether 
there  will  be  or  not,  I  can’t  say,  but  he  certainly  does  not  want  a  war. 

Miss  Frederick:  And  may  I  ask  you,  Sir,  how  soon  you  think  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  will  have  nuclear  weapons?  Do  you  have  any  information 
on  that? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  have  no  information  about  that.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
vague  rumours  about  that.  Some  say  10  years;  some  say  two  years.  I  don’t 
know. 
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AT  WHITE  HOUSE  DINNER,  7  NOVEMBER  1961 
FROM  LEFT:  JACQUELINE  KENNEDY,  NEHRU,  INDIRA  GANDHI,  JOHN  KENNEDY 


AT  DINNER  AT  THE  INDIAN  EMBASSY,  WASHINGTON,  9  NOVEMBER  1961 
FROM  LEFT:  MRS  B.K.  NEHRU,  INDRANI  RAHMAN,  JOHN  KENNEDY,  JACQUELINE  KENNEDY, 
JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU,  MRS  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  SENIOR,  THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  AND  B.K.  NEHRU 
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Miss  Frederick:  Do  you  think  the  situation  is  such  that  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  should  be  brought  into  some  kind  of  negotiations  over  a  test  ban 
treaty,  a  moratorium  or  controls? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  In  any  treaty  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  has  to  be 
brought  in  because  the  treaty  would  not  be  very  helpful  if  a  large  territory  like 
that  which  might  later  possess  nuclear  weapons  is  not  brought  in.  That  is 
obvious.  How  to  bring  it  in  is  a  different  matter,  and  I  imagine  it  will  be  possibly 
more  difficult  to  bring  it  in  if  it  is  not  represented  in  the  United  Nations.  But  it 
may  be  done  perhaps,  I  don’t  know. 

Mr  Spivak:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  in  July  of  this  year  The  New  York  Times 
quoted  you  as  saying  that  “the  situation  was  deteriorating  rapidly  and  could 
involve  the  world  in  a  major  war  within  the  next  five  or  six  months.”  Am  I 
to  understand  from  what  you  said  to  Mr  Reston  a  few  minutes  ago,  that 
you  think  that  situation  has  improved?  Or  do  you  still  see  danger  of  war  in 
the  next  few  months? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  As  far  as  my  mind  goes  back,  I  must  have  said  that  in 
relation  to  the  German  and  Berlin  situation  at  that  time.  I  have  a  vague  impression, 
which  I  cannot  prove,  that  the  situation  is  somewhat  better  in  regard  to  Berlin 
and  Germany,  only  from  that  point  of  view  of  war.  It  is  not  otherwise  good. 

[The  next  exchange  between  Spivak  and  Nehru  does  not  appear  in  the  JN 
Master  Files  transcript,  which  continues  with  Spivak’s  question:  “But  why 
does  India  ...”] 

Mr  Spivak:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  you  have  long  been  one  of  the  strongest 
proponents,  I  believe,  for  the  principle  of  self-determination  and 
independence  for  nations.  How  do  you  apply  that  principle  to  the  situation, 
for  example,  in  East  Berlin  today? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  It  is  true  that  I  believe  in  self-determination,  but  repeatedly 
you  will  find  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  there  have  been  difficulties.  Take 
Korea.  Take  Viet  Nam.  There  have  been  difficulties  about  applying  that  principle 
there.  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  applied  to  East  Germany,  but  presumably 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East  German  government  will  not  agree  to  that.  Then 
what  do  you  do?  You  can  hardly  compel  them  without  a  war,  and  you  get  back 
to  war  as  a  solution. 
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Mr  Spivak:  Why  does  India,  in  the  UN,  for  example,  constantly  demand 
freedom  and  independence  for  Angola,  for  Algeria,  but  when  it  comes  to 
East  Germany  become  very  practical  and  see  it  as  a  fact  of  life.  I  mean, 
can  we  equate  these  two  things? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  don’t  think  you  can  wholly  equate  them.  One  may  be 
worse  than  the  other.  That  is  a  different  matter.  East  Germany  is  a  result  of  the 
last  war,  as  it  is,  and  any  changes  that  you  can  bring  about  in  East  Germany,  it 
has  been  stated  repeatedly,  should  be  peaceful,  because  war  is  normally  ruled 
out.  If  you  can  get  people  to  agree  peacefully,  I  would  be  very  happy  for  what 
you  suggest. 

Mr  Spivak:  The  moral  influence  of  India  is  so  great,  I  sometimes  wonder 
why  it  is  that  India  doesn’t  call  for  these  things  as  they  do  call  for 
independence  for  Angola  and  Algeria.  Is  there  some  special  reason? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  One  reason  is  that  the  cases  are  different.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  being  better  or  not.  They  are  different.  The  old  colonial  territories 
stand  on  a  separate  footing.  That  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  This  raises  other 
problems,  very  difficult  problems,  and  problems  probably  involving  a  change 
in  their  situation  created  by  the  war  which  can  either  be  settled  in  a  suitable 
atmosphere  peacefully  or  by  war. 

[The  next  exchange  between  Reston  and  Nehru  does  not  appear  in  the  JN 
Master  Files  transcript,  which  continues  with  Reston’s  observation:  “I  suppose 
it  differs  from  country  to  country  ...”] 

Mr  Reston:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  of  some 
delicacy,  and  I  certainly  don’t  wish  to  be  thought  disrespectful  in  doing  so, 
but  in  the  world  today  we’ve  got  all  kinds  of  questions  that  we  are  not 
going  to  resolve  over  a  period  of  years,  and  yet  there  is  a  whole  generation 
of  politicians  now  holding  power,  of  whom  you  are  one.  Mr  Adenauer, 
who  is  85,  Mr  de  Gaulle,  and  so  on.  Is  there  an  obligation  on  your  part  to 
arrange  to  the  best  of  your  ability  for  the  succession  to  the  head  of  your 
own  government? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  That  question  has  been  often  put,  and  yet  I  have  been 
unable  to  understand  it.  Successions  are  organised — well,  a  king  has  a  successor 
fixed,  a  son,  his  son,  presumably.  How  in  a  democracy  do  you  fix  a  successor? 
I  don’t  understand  it.  If  you  say  one  should  train  a  person — I  imagine  if  a 
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person  is  chosen  for  that  and  announced,  there  would  be  so  many  jealousies 
that  the  poor  man  would  not  have  much  of  a  chance  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  get  one. 

Mr  Reston:  I  suppose  it  differs  from  country  to  country.  We  have  ways 
under  our  system,  which,  of  course,  is  not  a  parliamentary  democracy,  of 
putting  people  in  different  spots.  You  have  just  come  from  London.  Mr 
Macmillan  has  just  begun,  so  we  are  told,  to  begin  to  arrange  succession 
within  his  own  party.  Are  you  saying  it  cannot  be  done,  or  there  is  no 
obligation  to  do  it? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  remind  you  that  before  Mr  Macmillan  became  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Winston  Churchill  had  chosen  Anthony  Eden  and  trained  him.  He 
didn’t  last  long  in  spite  of  Winston  Churchill. 

[Line  in  bold  type  appears  in  the  JN  Master  Files  transcript  but  not  in  the  Meet 
the  Press  document  issued  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company] 


Brooks:  We  have  about  two  minutes  remaining. 

[The  ensuing  exchange  between  Childs  and  Nehru  does  not  appear  in  the  JN 
Master  Files  transcript,  which  continues  with  the  question  by  Pauline  Frederick: 
“Mr  Prime  Minister,  India  is  heavily  involved  in  the  UN  operation  . . .”] 

Mr  Childs:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  when  you  met  in  Belgrade  with  the  heads  of 
government  of  the  other  non-aligned  powers  at  the  end  of  August,  the 
decision  had  just  been  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  resume  testing,  and  yet 
to  many  it  seemed  in  this  country  that  the  response  of  that  conference  was 
timid  and  even  acquiescent.  This  raised  the  question  here,  I  think,  of  whether 
there  is  a  double  standard,  so  called,  for  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  other.  Would  you  say  that  this  was  true,  Sir? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  First  of  all,  you  must  remember  that  the  meeting  at 
Belgrade  was  a  meeting  not  of  an  organized  group,  but  of  individual  countries 
who  vaguely  said  that  they  were  not  aligned.  Therefore,  the  question  has  to  be 
answered  by  each  country  as  to  its  own  position,  not  by  the  conference.  Also, 
remember  the  great  majority  of  people  in  that  conference  came  from  Africa  or 
the  Arab  world — new  countries,  newly  independent,  and  they  are  full  of  their 
own  problems.  In  fact,  I  ventured  to  point  out  to  them  in  my  speech  that  there 
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is  something  much  more  important  than  even  our  problems,  important  as  they 
were.  I  made  this  very  point  in  somewhat  different  language — and  when  I  said 
so,  many  of  them  agreed,  and  many  of  them  spoke  about  this,  too,  in  their 
speeches.  Not  everyone. 

Mr  Childs:  Do  you  think  that  these  powers,  non-aligned  powers,  especially 
in  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  have  an  awareness  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  Berlin  crisis  as  we  have  in  the  West,  or  not? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  am  quite  sure  they  have  not,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
Because  every  country  has  its  own  way  of  looking  at  things,  even  geographically. 
Geography  controls  our  opinions  about  our  foreign  relations  a  great  deal — the 
countries  round  about.  I  will  give  you  a  rather  simple  example.  There  is  Goa  in 
India.  It  is  not  from  the  world  point  of  view  a  very  important  problem — a  tiny 
spot  of  Portuguese  territory.  But  Indian  people  can  get  very  excited  about  it, 
and  rightly,  I  think,  because  it  hits  them  all  the  time. 

So  the  African  people  get  excited  about  their  own  problems  and  consider 
what  is  happening  in  Berlin  or  Germany  or  even  nuclear  tests,  I  suppose, 
something  distant  about  which  they  have  some  philosophical  opinions,  but  it 
doesn’t  touch  them  to  the  quick.  And  also,  many  of  these  countries  are  newly 
independent,  facing  a  multitude  of  problems.  They  can’t  take,  sometimes,  a 
view  in  perspective. 

Miss  Frederick:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  India  is  heavily  involved  in  the  UN 
operation  in  the  Congo,  so  I  know  you  are  very  concerned.  Could  you  give 
us  your  views  on  what  you  think  now  should  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
secessionist  province  of  Katanga,  where  the  mercenaries  apparently  are 
still  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  think  that  the  resolution  passed  by  the  UN  Security 
Council  in  February  last  should  be  implemented  fully.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
has  not  been  done.  As  long  as  it  is  not  done,  this  trouble  will  continue.  That 
resolution  said  two  or  three  things.  Two  main  things  were  that  the  mercenaries 
employed  by  the  Katanga  government — most  of  them  are  coming  from  some 
European  countries  or  maybe  some  African  countries — ’’white”  mercenaries 
they  are  called — should  be  removed  from  Katanga.  And  secondly,  that  the 
integrity  and  unity  of  the  Congo  Republic  should  be  maintained.  A  third  thing  is 
about  economic  help,  et  cetera. 
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Miss  Frederick:  And  that  resolution  called  for  the  use  of  force  if  necessary 
to  implement  the  resolution. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  By  force,  it  said  something  with  qualifications,  I  don’t 
remember  the  wording,  but  it  did  mention  that  force  should  be  used  if — 

Miss  Frederick:  “In  the  last  resort”  I  believe  it  said. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  believe  you  are  right. 

Miss  Frederick:  And  you  would  be  favourable  to  that,  the  use  of  force  in 
the  last  resort? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  In  the  last  resort,  most  certainly.  We  try  to  avoid  it, 
settle  it.  This  problem  has  been  a  very  frustrating  problem,  that  of  the  Congo, 
and  I  am  afraid  the  UN  has  not  had  always  the  support  it  needed  for  that. 

Mr  Brooks:  At  this  point  I  am  very  sorry,  we  will  have  to  suspend  our 
questions.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr  Prime  Minister,  for  being  with  us. 


223.  US  Position  Paper:  Scope  of  Visit38 

Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  Visit 
November  6-10,  1961 

Scope  Paper 


1.  US  Objectives 

Through  a  frank  exchange  of  views  we  hope  Nehru  may  be  induced  (a)  to 
assume  greater  responsibility  in  approaching  problems  on  which  we  have  similar 
aims — Laos,  for  example;  and  (b)  to  review  his  tactics  and  positions  in  issues 
such  as  Berlin  and  Germany,  disarmament,  and  nuclear  testing — where  our 
approaches  differ  significantly. 

The  visit  is  likewise  intended  to  reinforce  Nehru’s  favorable  impression  of 
the  Administration.  Mr  Nehru  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the  office  of 
the  President,  with  its  dual  role  of  Chief  of  State  and  Head  of  Government.  His 


38.  Undated  copy  in  JNMF  records.  US  Department  of  State,  NIN  D-2. 
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estimates  of  the  United  States’  firmness  of  purpose,  willingness  to  negotiate, 
desire  for  peace,  determination  to  maintain  strong  defenses — all  will  be  influenced 
by  his  talks  with  the  President. 

2.  Indian  Objectives 

This  will  be  the  Prime  Minister’s  third  official  visit  to  this  country.  Nehru’s 
principal  purpose  in  coming  to  the  US  is  to  meet  the  President  and  get  a  first¬ 
hand  appreciation  of  his  thinking  and  approach  on  a  number  of  issues  that 
concern  the  Indians.  He  comes  to  the  US  seeking  no  commitments  or 
undertakings.  The  success  of  the  visit,  which  will  inevitably  influence  future 
Indian  attitudes,  will  be  measured  very  largely  by  the  satisfaction  Nehru  derives 
from  his  exchange  of  views  with  the  President. 

3.  Indian  Foreign  Policy 

a.  US-Indian  Relations.  US-Indian  relations  have  steadily  improved  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  two  countries  share  a  near  identity  of  goals  on 
most  international  problems.  No  issues  of  significance  trouble  our 
bilateral  relations.  Our  differences  arise  mainly  from  divergent 
interpretations  and  tactics  toward  a  number  of  world  issues  thrown 
up  by  the  cold  war.  A  major  and  recurring  irritant  in  this  context  is  our 
support  of  regional  defense  arrangements,  particularly  our  alliance  with 
and  arming  of  Pakistan. 

As  India  has  developed  greater  experience  and  maturity  in  world 
affairs,  its  understanding  of  US  positions  on  some  issues  has  increased. 
At  the  same  time  the  US  has  acquired  a  higher  tolerance  for  “neutrality” 
among  Asian  and  African  nations  in  cold  war  issues.  These  converging 
trends  have  produced  a  growing  recognition  by  the  US  and  India  that 
each  shares  the  same  fundamental  values  and  objectives — a  world  of 
free  nations  at  peace  which  respects  human  dignity  and  seeks  a  better 
life  for  all  people. 

Indians  have  indicated  satisfaction  with  the  appointment  to  key 
positions  in  the  Administration  of  men  known  for  their  sympathy  with 
and  understanding  of  India.  There  is  growing  acceptance  of  US  sincerity 
in  trying  to  find  peaceful  solutions  to  problems  where,  in  the  Indian 
view,  the  alternatives  could  mean  nuclear  war.  There  is  appreciation 
of  the  continuing  United  States  interest  in  India’s  economic 
development. 

In  reviewing  US-Indian  relations,  the  Preside!  .  should  assure  the 
Prime  Minister  that  his  Administration  places  hig  '  importance  upon 
US-Indian  friendship.  The  US  maintains  a  strong  interest  in  seeing 
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India  develop.  We  are  happy  to  participate  to  the  extent  we  can  ($1, 
045  million  in  FY  1 962  and  1 963)  in  helping  India  realize  its  Third  Five 
Year  Plan.  Finally,  we  hope  to  broaden  and  deepen  our  areas  of  mutual 
consultation  and  together  seek  the  most  effective  means  of  achieving 
the  aims  we  share. 

b.  Indo-Pakistan  Relations.  India  continues  to  regard  Pakistan  as  a  very 
real  threat  to  its  security,  and  responds  vigorously  to  any  improvement 
of  Pakistan’s  mi  litary  capability  relative  to  its  own.  Nehru  professes  to 
appreciate  the  purposes  of  our  military  aid  to  Pakistan  but  asserts  that 
India,  nevertheless,  must  guard  against  the  contingency  of  Pakistan 
aggression.  Kashmir  remains  as  the  major  political  issue  between  the 
two  countries.  India  maintains  that  Kashmir  is  a  symptom  rather  than 
the  cause  of  Indo-Pakistani  animosity,  which  is  really  the  result  of  a 
deep  hatred  and  distrust  of  Muslims  for  Hindus.  India’s  objective 
essentially  is  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Kashmir. 

Our  objectives  in  a  review  of  Indo-Pakistan  relations  with  Nehru 
is  to  reaffirm  our  desire  to  help  both  India  and  Pakistan  develop 
themselves  and  maintain  their  independence.  We  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  Kashmir  will  no  longer  trouble  relations  between  two 
countries  and  divert  them  from  constructive  pursuits.  A  second  objective 
of  this  discussion  is  to  solicit  Nehru’s  thoughts  on  Kashmir,  including 
prospects  for  a  settlement. 

c.  Indo-Chinese  Relations.  The  ruthless  suppression  of  the  Tibetan 
uprising  by  the  Chinese  Communists  in  1959;  the  flight  of  the  Dalai 
Lama;  and  armed  incursions  across  India’s  frontier  marked  a  turning 
point  in  Indo-Chinese  relations.  Growing  concern  with  Chinese 
intentions  has  caused  India  to  strengthen  its  defenses  and  accelerate 
preparations  for  continuing  difficulties  with  its  northern  neighbor.  At 
the  same  time  Nehru  seems  to  view  Communist  Chinese  belligerency 
as  an  early  phase  of  a  revolutionary  government  which  will  eventually 
subside  as  the  regime  acquires  maturity.  India  continues  to  advocate 
Communist  Chinese  representation  in  the  UN,  arguing  that  the  reality 
of  600  million  people  cannot  be  ignored  and  that  there  should  be  in  the 
UN  a  universality  of  membership. 

Our  objective  in  this  discussion  is  to  relate  India’s  experience 
with  Communist  Chinese  aggressiveness  to  a  broader  context  and 
demonstrate  Chinese  ambitions  throughout  Asia.  Meanwhile  we  applaud 
India’s  firm  stand  in  its  border  negotiation  with  Communist  China. 

d.  Indo-USSR  Relations.  In  keeping  with  its  policy  of  non-alignment, 
India  cultivates  friendly  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Nehru  tends 
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to  regard  the  USSR  as  a  fundamentally  progressive  and  peace-seeking 
nation  which  wants  a  long  period  of  peace  to  achieve  its  development 
objectives.  India’s  foreign  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  is  based 
upon  calculated  self-interest  rather  than  a  basic  affinity.  India  values 
Soviet  economic  aid,  which  it  would  not  want  to  see  cut  off.  Moreover, 
Indians  believe  that  both  they  and  the  Soviets  are  targets  of  Chinese 
aggressiveness.  As  India’s  controversy  with  Communist  China  has 
deepened,  it  has  welcomed  USSR  neutrality  despite  the  Soviets’  close 
relations  with  Peiping,  and  doubtless  hopes  that  the  USSR  would 
exercise  a  restraining  influence  if  violence  were  again  threatened. 

Recognizing  that  Indian  and  US  experiences  with  the  USSR  are 
quite  different,  it  will  better  serve  our  purpose  to  explain  at  some 
length  our  own  views  of  policies  and  goals  of  the  Soviets,  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  dissuade  Nehru  from  his  own  views.  To  this  end,  a  full 
exchange  on  respective  US  and  Indian  foreign  policy  attitudes  toward 
the  USSR  will  be  useful,  both  in  itself  and  as  a  prologue  to  subsequent 
discussion  of  specific  issues,  such  as  nuclear  testing. 

e.  Indo-Portuguese  Relations.  India  and  Portugal  do  not  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  as  a  result  of  their  dispute  over  Goa  and  other 
Portuguese  territories  on  the  Subcontinent  (Daman  and  Diu).  Portugal 
maintains  these  are  provinces  of  the  metropolitan  country  while  the 
Indians  assert  they  are  colonies  of  a  foreign  imperialist  and  should  be 
brought  into  the  Indian  Union.  India  supports  self-determination  for 
Angola. 

f.  Laos  and  Viet-Nam.  India  has  now  come  to  accept  the  sincerity  of  US 
motives  in  Laos  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  shares  the  US  desire  for  the 
genuine  neutrality  of  Laos,  free  of  domination  by  either  power  bloc. 
We  will  wish  to  discuss  the  Viet-Nam  situation  with  Nehru  in  the  light 
of  General  Taylor’s  mission39  and  of  our  view  (seemingly  not  shared 
by  the  Indians)  that  a  hot  war  has  developed  there  which  may  be 
beyond  the  ICC’s  capacities  to  control.  At  the  same  time,  we  hope  it 
will  be  possible  to  urge  upon  Mr  Nehru  India’s  taking  a  strong  position 
as  ICC  Chairman  in  Laos  in  order  to  preserve  the  truce  there  and 
insure  the  true  neutrality  of  that  country. 

g.  Berlin  and  Germany.  Nehru  is  primarily  concerned  over  Berlin  and 
Germany  as  a  source  of  dangerous  tensions  between  the  Bloc  and  the 


39.  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  Military  Adviser  to  Kennedy,  led  this  mission  to  South  Vietnam 
in  October  1961  and  submitted  his  report  to  the  President  on  3  November  1961. 
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West.  India  has  diplomatic  relations  with  West  Germany,  but  not  with 
East  Germany.  Nevertheless,  as  a  means  of  reducing  tensions,  Nehru 
has  advocated  that  the  present  “fact”  of  two  Germanies  be  recognized 
in  any  talks  over  the  Berlin  issue.  He  has  also  suggested  that  the  West’s 
continued  access  to  Berlin  be  accepted.  It  is  our  objective  to  instill  in 
Nehru  a  clear  understanding  of  our  rationale  and  aims  in  Berlin  and 
Germany. 

h.  Disarmament  and  Nuclear  Testing.  Nehru  is  opposed  to  nuclear  testing 
by  any  country  at  any  time,  and  India  is  in  the  forefront  at  the  UN 
today  pressing  for  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling  for  an  unverified 
moratorium.  Nehru  apparently  accepts  the  need  for  controls  with 
disarmament,  but  the  Indians  have  not  been  particularly  impressed 
with  our  viewpoint  that  a  moratorium  on  testing,  in  light  of  the  Soviet 
actions  of  the  past  weeks,  is  disadvantageous  to  us.  Neither  he  nor  his 
government  has  ever  set  forth  in  concrete  terms  what  measures  India 
would  support  to  end  testing  or  to  effect  disarmament.  Our  objective 
is  to  convince  him  of  the  efficacy  and  practicability  of  our  own 
proposals.  At  the  present  GA40  the  Indian  delegation  has  taken  the  lead 
in  advocating  an  unverified  moratorium  and  in  seeking  priority  for 
their  proposal  over  US-UK  proposals  for  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

i.  United  Nations.  India  regards  the  United  Nations  as  the  most  important 
means  open  to  the  newer  and  weaker  nations  to  advance  their  views 
and  protect  their  interests.  There  are  some  genuinely  basic  differences 
between  our  policy  and  that  of  India  at  the  UN,  which  flows  from  the 
basic  fact  that  India’s  approach  is  that  of  a  non-aligned  country.  These 
differences  have  oftentimes  been  rated  as  a  result  of  Krishna  Menon’s 
behavior  which  has  frequently  been  unhelpful.  Nevertheless,  a  number 
of  Indian  actions  at  the  United  Nations  have  helped  to  maintain  the 
prestige  and  influence  of  the  organisation.  India  has  supported  a  number 
of  UN  executive  operations.  It  has  supported  the  idea  of  a  single 
Secretary  General.  While  it  has  stated  its  opposition  to  the  “troika” 
device,41  it  nevertheless  feels  strongly  that  no  real  progress  can  be 
made  at  the  United  Nations  without  Soviet  cooperation.  For  this  reason 
in  particular  India  made  proposals  on  the  question  of  the  Secretary 
General  designed  to  bring  about  a  compromise  between  East  and  West, 
but  essentially  having  the  same  effect  as  the  “troika”  proposals.42  With 


40.  UN  General  Assembly. 

41.  See  SWJN/SS/7 1 /items  299,  300,  302  and  316. 

42.  See  SWJN/SS/7 1/items  308-3 16. 
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respect  to  the  Congo,  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  history,  India  strongly 
opposed  our  policy  in  favour  of  United  Nations  recognition  of  Kasavubu 
as  Chief  of  State,  a  position  which  it  later  regretted.  It  has  since  then 
given  political  support  to  the  United  Nations  operation  and  resolutions, 
in  particular  as  a  means  to  avoid  direct  East- West  confrontation.  It 
has  supplied  the  largest  and  best  trained  contingent  to  the  Congo 
operation  and  is  in  the  process  of  furnishing  support  aircraft.  India’s 
role  on  the  ground  has  been  a  key  factor  to  the  relative  stabilization  of 
the  Congo. 

j.  Non-alignment.  A  major  determinant  in  Nehru’s  approach  to  a  crisis 
involving  direct  confrontation  of  the  US  and  the  USSR  is  his  fear  that 
this  may  lead  to  war  or  disruption  of  the  UN,  which  he  considers  to  be 
ultimate  catastrophes.  He  views  his  function  as  a  non-aligned  leader 
as  one  of  attempting  to  persuade  both  aides  to  negotiate.  In  this 
situation,  as  he  said  at  Belgrade,  it  would  do  him  no  good  if  he  started 
condemning  either  side. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  the  Government  of  India  adopts 
positions,  or  Indian  spokesmen  make  statements,  which  call  into 
question  the  validity  of  India’s  avowed  policy  of  non-alignment.  These 
deviations  are  traceable  to  a  variety  of  factors.  For  example,  a  “soft” 
attitude  towards  the  USSR  reflects  ( 1 )  the  Indian  hope  that  the  Moscow- 
Peiping  axis  will  eventually  break  and  that  India  will  be  protected  by 
Russia  against  Red  Chinese  aggression;  (2)  an  Indian  desire  to  continue 
to  receive  economic  aid  from  the  USSR;  (3)  respect  for  USSR  power; 
and  (4)  a  possible  effort  to  play  the  USSR  and  the  US  off  against  each 
other.  Incidentally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  India  were  to  become 
a  full  military  ally  of  the  US  the  cost  of  supporting  Indian  forces  capable 
of  repelling  a  major  invasion  would  be  staggering. 

It  should  likewise  be  remembered  that  at  the  recent  Belgrade  conference 
of  “non-aligned”  countries,  Nehru  appears  to  have  made  a  genuine  effort  to 
counteract  the  activities  of  delegates —  positions  were  clearly  anti-Western, 
though  his  subsequent  performance  in  Moscow  was  not — from  our  point  of 
view — his  finest  hour. 
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224.  US  Position  Paper:  Basic  Issues43 

Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  Visit 
November  6-10,  1961 

President’s  Talking  Paper 


The  Handling  of  Nehru 

Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  primary  interest  is  to  engage  in  wide-range 
discussions  with  you  on  current  world  problems.  He  would  like  to  talk  without 
a  feeling  of  crisis  or  in  expectation  of  specific  results.  His  basic  concern  in  the 
talks  is  to  get  acquainted  with  you  sufficiently  to  know  your  mind  and  cast  of 
thought. 

It  is  Mr  Nehru’s  habit,  in  his  visits  abroad  with  other  world  statesmen,  to 
do  more  listening  than  talking,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  the  visit.  We 
believe  that  in  your  approach  to  individual  subjects  of  discussion,  it  will  help  in 
obtaining  Mr  Nehru’s  own  views  if  you  begin  by  framing  the  subject  in  a  broad 
perspective,  for  example  in  relation  to  the  Administration’s  major  world 
objectives.  Honest  admissions  of  perplexities  we  face  in  unraveling  the  motives 
and  purposes  of  others,  and  of  dilemmas  of  choice  between  unattractive 
alternatives,  can  be  used  to  elicit  Nehru’s  own  views. 

[Deletions  by  Department  of  State] 

Principal  Subjects  for  Discussion 

Uppermost  in  Mr  Nehru’s  mind  is  the  threat  of  global  war  and  how  to 
prevent  it.  In  this  context  he  will  want  to  hear  your  views  and  approaches  to 
disarmament,  nuclear  testing,  Berlin  and  Germany.  He  will  wish  your  assessment 
of  USSR  and  of  intra-bloc  relationship. 

Other  problems  which  Mr  Nehru  will  wish  to  discuss  are  Laos  and  Viet- 
Nam,  and  the  problem  of  colonialism  with  particular  reference  to  the  Portuguese 
Overseas  Territories.  We  believe  that  Mr  Nehru  does  not  intend  to  raise  the 
Kashmir  issue,  but  expects  that  you  will  do  so. 

In  addition  to  Kashmir,  you  may  wish  to  discuss  with  Mr  Nehru  the 
possibilities  of  better  US-Indian  cooperation  in  the  UN;  the  question  of  Chinese 
representation  there;  Nepal;  and,  finally,  US-Indian  relations. 

43.  Undated  and  “santitized”  copy  in  JNMF  records.  US  Department  of  State,  NIN  D-13. 
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Presentation  of  US  Position 


You  may  wish  to  present  the  US  position,  and  to  elicit  Mr  Nehru’s  views, 
along  the  following  lines: 

1 .  We  are  persevering  in  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Administration  as  set 
forth  in  the  Inaugural. 

2.  In  that  address  you  made  an  offer  to  the  USSR  to  negotiate  our 
differences.  On  the  basis  of  past  US  experience,  we  knew  this  would  not  be 
easy,  but  we  believed  a  fresh  start  could  be  made.  We  have  found  it  harder  than 
we  imagined  to  obtain  accommodation  on  any  issue  in  return  for 
accommodations  offered  by  us. 

3 .  In  Berlin  the  Soviets  have  not  merely  shown  no  accommodation,  they 
have  challenged  us  on  an  issue  where  we  cannot  yield  our  commitments  and 
those  of  our  allies  to  the  freedom  of  the  Berliners.  We  do  not  yet  have  the 
substance  of  a  modus  vivendi ,  but  we  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  find  one 
through  negotiation. 

4 .  Our  difficulties  in  negotiation  raise  the  problem  of  basic  Soviet  purposes. 
We  would  be  interested  in  Mr  Nehru’s  analysis  of  those  purposes. 

5.  We  had  particularly  hoped  that  the  Soviets  were  ready  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  test-ban  and  to  proceed  to  negotiation  of  a  program,  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  controls.  We  understand  Mr  Nehru’s 
attitude  of  urgency  with  regard  to  a  test  ban,  but  he  must  understand  why  we 
cannot  accept  a  further  uncontrolled  test  moratorium  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  ended  the  last  one. 

6.  We  also  recognize  the  desirability  of  a  reduction  of  tensions  between 
the  Communist  Chinese  and  ourselves.  We  have  tried  to  accomplish  this  during 
prolonged  negotiations  with  them  but  they  have  shown  no  disposition  to  seek 
practical  means  to  this  end. 

7.  Chinese  Communist  desires  to  obtain  influence  in  the  small  countries 
along  their  borders  apparently  include  Nepal.  We  recognize  India’s  special  interest 
in  Nepal  and  continue  to  welcome  exchanges  of  views  on  this  subject.  We 
would  like  to  know  whether  Mr  Nehru  agrees  with  our  assessment  that  King 
Mahendra  is  in  control,  but  that  his  government  needs  a  broader  base. 

8.  There  is  also  a  threat  of  Communist  expansion  in  Southeast  Asia.  In 
Laos,  there  is  now  a  truce  and  the  hope  for  a  truly  neutral  government.  Central 
to  the  issue  of  making  this  hope  a  reality  is  the  ICC.  We  hope  that  India,  as 
chairman,  will  utilize  its  position  to  ensure  the  Commission’s  acting  whenever 
and  wherever  required.  In  Viet-Nam,  there  is  quite  a  different  situation.  The 
ICC  was  designed  to  maintain  the  peace,  but  now  the  South  Viet-Nam 
Government  faces  the  problem  of  surviving  an  increasingly  vigorous  attack 
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openly  supported  by  the  North.  We  recognize  Diem’s  shortcomings  but  he 
seems  to  us  the  best  hope  to  guide  Viet-Nam  through  this  trying  period.  We 
believe  the  loss  of  Viet-Nam  would  have  the  gravest  consequences.  We  would 
appreciate  the  Indian  views  of  the  Viet-Namese  problem.  Since  Mr  Desai  is 
personally  so  knowledgeable  about  Viet-Nam,  perhaps  it  would  be  useful  for 
him  to  sit  down  for  a  good  look  at  the  problem  with  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Johnson44  and  Mr  Rostow, 45  who  has  just  returned  from  South  Viet- 
Nam. 

9.  With  regard  to  US-Indian  bilateral  relations,  we  find  them  good,  and 
are  gratified  that  our  mutual  understanding  is  growing  in  breadth  and  depth. 
We  admire  Mr  Nehru’s  leadership  of  his  country  in  the  direction  of  democracy 
and  economic  and  social  progress.  He  knows  that  we  believe  what  he  is  doing 
is  exemplary  for  all  newly  independent  countries.  We  believe  that  our  assistance 
to  India’s  economy  is  important  toward  the  building  of  the  kind  of  world  the 
US  hopes  to  see  in  the  future. 

10.  [Deletion  by  Department  of  State]  you  will  wish  to  discuss  Indo- 
Pakistan  relations  and  the  Kashmir  issue.  Our  concern  over  strained  relations 
between  the  two  countries  is  predicated  upon  the  diversion  of  their  energies 
from  the  far  more  important  task  of  internal  development.  Mr  Nehru  should  be 
encouraged  to  give  his  own  assessment  of  means  that  might  be  found  to  improve 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 


225.  US  Position  Paper:  US-India  Relations46 

Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  Visit 
November  6-10,  1961 

Position  Paper 

United  States-Indian  Relations 
(President  may  wish  to  raise) 

Recommended  US  Position 


1 .  Strictly  bilateral  relations  between  the  United  States  and  India  are  not 
troubled  by  any  significant  or  fundamental  difference.  On  the  contrary  there  is 

44.  Ural  Alexis  Johnson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Atfairs,  1961-1 964. 

45.  Walt  W.  Rostow,  Deputy  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security  Atfairs. 

46.  Undated  copy  in  JNMF  records.  US  Department  of  State,  NIN  D-7. 
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a  history,  extending  back  to  1794,  of  beneficial  commercial  and  cultural  ties 
which  have  increased  substantially  since  India's  Independence  in  1947. 

2.  We  appreciate  the  great  contribution  which  the  Prime  Minister  has 
made  to  the  cause  of  democracy  in  India.  We  believe  that  only  under  democratic 
forms  of  government  can  nations  live  in  peace  and  harmony. 

3 .  Recognizing  India’s  great  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  her 
people,  we  have  been  pleased  to  help  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  and  hope  to 
continue  to  offer  assistance. 

4.  Along  with  the  bonds  of  commerce  and  joint  programs  of  economic 
development,  we  hope  that  cultural  ties,  which  come  from  the  exchange  of 
persons  and  of  ideas,  will  be  strengthened  also. 

5.  We  believe  India  can  and  should  utilize  its  considerable  influence  [in] 
the  cause  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Anticipated  Position  of  India 

1 .  Nehru  will  most  likely  endorse  our  opinion  that  United  States-Indian 
relations  are  on  sound  footing. 

Discussion 

Relations  between  the  two  sovereign  nations  began  on  a  good  footing  in 
1947,  thanks  to  US  interest  in  India’s  struggle  for  independence.  However,  in 
the  fever  of  anti-colonialism  which  swept  Asia  in  the  early  1950’s,  US  motives 
became  suspect  in  the  Indian  mind  because  of  US  identification  with  the  interests 
of  colonial  powers.  Moreover,  having  had  no  direct  experience  with  Communists 
in  the  immediate  post- World  War  II  years,  Indians  were  puzzled  and  disturbed 
by  what  they  viewed  as  an  American  obsession  with  Communism.  Many  Indian 
leaders  regarded  Communism  as  essentially  a  philosophy  and  system  for 
achieving  social  justice  and  economic  growth  which  had  certain  applicability 
to  the  Indian  situation. 

If  the  United  States  was  obsessed  with  Communism  in  the  Indian  mind,  so 
did  India  appear  to  the  United  States  to  be  obsessed  with  Pakistan  in  its  role  of 
a  military  ally  of  the  United  States.  Alarmed  at  seeing  Pakistan  grow  in  military 
strength,  the  Indians  argued  that  US  arms-aid,  rather  than  making  an  effective 
anti-Communist  ally  out  of  Pakistan,  served  instead  to  encourage  the  Pakistanis 
to  settle  their  differences  with  India  by  military  means.  The  period  of  1954/55 
was  the  low  point  in  US-Indian  relations,  marked  by  considerable  suspicion 
and  friction. 
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Despite  their  political  differences,  the  two  nations  continued  to  work  closely 
together  in  other  important  fields.  The  Indians,  being  of  practical  mind  when  it 
suits  their  needs,  recognized  that  from  the  United  States  would  have  to  come 
the  bulk  of  the  external  assistance  which  India  required  for  her  ambitious 
economic  development  programs.  (Thus  far  the  United  States  has  contributed 
$3.3  billion  in  goods  and  services,  which  is  53  per  cent  of  all  aid  to  India  from 
all  sources  since  1951).  United  States  firms,  which  had  earlier  regarded  Nehru’s 
“socialistic  pattern  of  society”  as  anathema  for  private  business,  began  to 
discover  in  India  sizable  potential  markets  and  an  investment  climate  which 
was  at  least  tolerable  and  in  some  cases  quite  favorable. 

To  meet  the  growing  needs  of  a  democratic  but  traditional  Indian  society 
moving  into  the  industrial  age,  India  has  turned  increasingly  to  the  United  States. 
Many  hundreds  of  Indians  have  come  to  the  United  States  for  advanced  education 
and  training.  American  universities,  private  foundations  business  firms,  and 
other  institutions  have  sent  scholars  and  technical  experts  to  India  to  teach  and 
to  advise.  At  the  governmental  level,  in  addition  to  the  large  ICA47  programs  of 
technical  assistance,  there  has  been  increasing  collaboration  in  the  fields  of 
space  science  and  atomic  energy 

The  result  has  been  that  the  United  States  and  India  are  no  longer  to  each 
other  the  exotic,  distant,  mysterious  lands  they  once  were.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  each  to  emphasize  the  things  which  the  two  countries 
have  in  common  rather  than  the  differences  which  separate  them.  There  is 
greater  realization  on  each  side  of  the  basic  unity  of  purpose  and  identity  of 
values  which  are  the  foundation  of  both  nations.  There  is  growing  awareness 
of  the  responsibility  which  each  nation  has  for  the  preservation  of  these  values 
in  the  interest  of  the  future  of  mankind.  Differences  there  are,  which  will 
remain,  probably  in  one  form  or  another  for  many  years.  But  these  are  not 
differences  in  ends  so  much  as  they  are  in  means.  As  such,  they  are  amenable 
to  solution  by  negotiation  and  compromise. 

(Note:  For  specific  information  on  US  aid  to  India,  cultural  exchange  and 
the  Peace  Corps,  appendices  are  attached.) 


47.  International  Cooperation  Administration. 
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226.  US  Position  Paper:  International  Situation48 

Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  Visit 
November  6-10,  1961 

Review  of  the  International  Situation 

The  following  topics  are  of  common  US-Indian  interest.  Mr  Nehru  is  expected 
to  wish  to  exchange  views  with  you  concerning  them.  Issues  of  crucial 
importance  are  the  subject  of  separate  position  papers. 

Latin  America 

Mr  Nehru  will  be  paying  a  three-day  official  visit  to  Mexico  November  14- 
17,  immediately  following  his  visit  to  the  US.  You  may  wish  to  outline  for  him 
briefly  our  views  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  on  US-Mexican  Relations. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  formed  last  August  at  Punta  del  Este,  represents 
a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Americas  and  in  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  Latin  America.  The  United  States  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  fulfill  the  commitments  for  economic  aid  it  assumed  at  Punta  del 
Este.  Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  on  other  measures  approved  by  the 
Conference,  such  as  the  formation  of  a  panel  of  high-level  experts  to  assist  in 
development  planning.  While  we  intend  to  provide  substantial  amounts  of 
assistance  to  Latin  America  over  the  years  ahead,  we  believe  self-help  is  the 
real  key  to  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

US-Mexican  Relations  are  good.  Mexico  follows  an  “independent”  foreign 
policy  but  President  Lopez  Mateos  stated  on  September  1  that  Mexico  is  a  part 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  could  not  be  considered  “neutralist.”  Mexico 
has  a  basically  free-enterprise  economy  but  with  substantial  government 
intervention  in  the  economy  and  ownership  of  public  utilities,  petroleum, 
railroads,  and  other  enterprises.  Mexico  has  the  highest  rate  of  economic  growth 
in  Latin  America,  about  5.7  percent  in  1960,  but  also  one  of  the  highest  rates  of 
population  increase,  about  3.5  percent. 

If  Mr  Nehru  raises  the  subject  of  our  present  relations  with  Cuba,  you  may 
wish  to  say  that  the  US  continues  to  regard  with  serious  concern  the  threat  to 
the  peace  and  security  to  this  hemisphere  posed  by  the  Communist-dominated 
Castro  regime,  which  is  aligned  with  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc.  This  challenge  to 


48.  Undated  copy  in  JNMF  records.  US  Department  of  State,  NIN  D-10. 
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the  inter-American  system  is  at  present  under  active  and  intensive  study  within 
the  framework  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  encountered  serious  economic  difficulties  due 
in  part  to  its  self-confessed  poor  planning  and  mismanagement.  Nearly  three 
years  of  Castroism  has  brought  terror  and  further  belt-tightening  to  the  Cuban 
people.  While  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  has  purchased  most  of  Cuba’s  sugar 
production  and  is  supplying  crude  petroleum  for  the  Cuban  refineries  and  arms 
to  keep  the  population  suppressed,  this  “assistance”  has  been  insufficient  to 
prevent  the  Cuban  people  from  openly  displaying  their  disenchantment  with 
Castro’s  policies.  We  are  receiving  on  the  average  1,000  Cuban  refugees  a 
week. 

In  its  foreign  policy,  the  Castro  regime  has  tried  to  be  all  things  to  all  men 
at  Punta  del  Este,  “Che”  Guevara  attempted  the  posture  of  a  member  in  good 
standing  with  the  Organization  of  American  States;  at  Belgrade  the  mask  of 
non-alignment  was  assumed;  from  Moscow  and  Peking  Cuba’s  intimate 
relationship  with  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  was  broadcast.  Cuba’s  total  subservience 
to  Soviet  foreign  policy  was  revealed  when  only  Cuba  voted  with  the  Soviet 
Bloc  against  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  their  appeal  to  the  USSR,  not  to 
explode  the  50  megaton  bomb. 

Portuguese  Overseas  Territories 

Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  views  on  Portuguese  “colonialism”  are  very  strong 
and  he  may  introduce  the  subject  by  reference  to  Angola  or  in  some  other 
context.  You  may  wish  to  say  that  the  US  has  had  a  number  of  bilateral 
discussions  over  the  last  eight  months  with  Portugal  centering  around  Angola 
but  involving  the  other  African  territories  also.  Our  vote  in  the  Security  Council 
and  Ambassador  Stevenson’s  speech  of  March  15,  calling  on  Portugal  to  initiate 
step-by-step  planning  toward  eventual  full  self-determination  for  the  people  of 
the  overseas  territories,  are  matters  of  public  record.  The  program  of  political, 
economic  and  social  reform  which  Portugal  has  recently  announced  for  its 
overseas  territories  in  Africa,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  our  opinion,  and 
we  believe  Portugal  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  the 
effects  of  these  reforms  will  be  when  they  are  fully  implemented — a  process 
which  we  agree  will  take  time.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  aware  that  Portugal, 
by  not  specifically  recognizing  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  Portuguese 
Africa,  has  left  open  the  door  to  attacks  in  the  United  Nations. 

No  one  except  the  Communist  Bloc  wants  to  see  the  situation  in  the 
Portuguese  overseas  territories,  especially  in  Africa,  degenerate  into  the  kind 
of  chaos  we  have  in  the  Congo.  The  present  situation  demands  the  exercise  of 
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moderation  and  restraint,  so  that  Portugal  can  work  out  a  modus  vivendi  with 
its  overseas  territories  which  will  result  in  its  creating  mutually  beneficial  ties 
with  the  territories.  We  are  sure  that  the  Prime  Minister  agrees  with  us  that  the 
more  important  matter  is  to  find  practical  and  lasting  solutions  to  the  problem 
rather  than  merely  to  win  verbal  victories  in  the  United  Nations  forum. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  the  Prime  Minister’s  recent  statement  that  India 
will  continue  to  seek  a  solution  to  the  Goan  question  by  peaceful  means.  (While 
Nehru  did  not  rule  out  the  use  of  force  for  the  “liberation”  of  Goa,  probably 
because  of  internal  political  pressures,  he  made  it  clear  that  a  peaceful  solution 
was  India’s  aim.) 

The  Congo 

With  respect  to  the  Congo,  you  may  wish  to  express  our  satisfaction  that 
India  and  the  US,  despite  difficulties  and  exasperations,  have  been  able  to 
persevere,  along  parallel  courses,  toward  the  same  goal.  Our  support  for  the 
UN  effort  remains  undiminished,  and  we  remain  very  much  in  agreement  with 
the  provisions  of  pertinent  UN  resolutions  on  the  Congo.  We  greatly  prefer  that 
the  solution  to  the  Katanga  problem  be  a  peaceful  one  and  are  using  all  influence 
available  to  us  in  this  direction.  Specifically,  we  are  making  strong  approaches 
to  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium  in  an  effort  to  ensure 
that  Tshombe  receives  no  diplomatic  or  moral  support  and  that  these 
governments  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  military  material 
into  the  Katanga.  We  have  also  asked  these  governments  to  attempt  to  persuade 
their  nationals  and  their  firms  with  business  interests  in  the  Katanga  to  desist 
from  further  support  for  Katanga  separatism.  We  are  also  urging  both  Tshombe 
and  Prime  Minister  Adoula49  to  seek  an  early  personal  meeting  to  discuss  their 
differences,  although  our  influence  on  the  former  is  negligible  at  the  moment. 

We  have  also  assisted  in  strengthening  the  UN’s  military  position  in  the 
Congo,  since  we  consider  that  the  Tshombe-Adoula  talks  will  more  likely  be 
constructive  from  our  point  of  view  if  Mr  Tshombe  can  be  convinced  in  advance 
that  secession  in  the  Katanga  will  not  be  feasible.  We  have  greatly  appreciated 
the  additional  Indian  contribution  in  aircraft  and  personnel  and  consider  that 
this  will  have  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  situation. 


49.  Cyrille  Adoula,  Prime  Minister  of  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
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227.  US  Position  Paper:  India  and  the  Communist  Bloc50 

Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  Visit 
November  6-10,  1961 

Position  Paper 

Indian-Communist  Bloc  Relations 
(President  may  wish  to  raise) 

Recommended  US  Position 


A.  USSR 

1 .  The  United  States  Government,  especially  in  the  last  nine  months,  has 
striven  to  find  basis  for  negotiation  with  the  USSR.  On  issues  such  as  the 
nuclear  test  treaty  we  believed  mutual  accommodation  possible,  but  our  efforts 
to  accommodate  have  not  been  reciprocated.  Nor  did  any  avenues  open  at  the 
Vienna  meeting  with  Khrushchev. 

2.  We  appreciate  that  India’s  policy  toward  the  USSR  is  different  from 
our  own.  We  would  be  interested  in  Mr  Nehru’s  analysis  of  the  USSR’s  purposes. 
We  hope  that  his  assessment  of  the  danger  to  world  peace  posed  by  Communist 
expansion  does  not  differ  radically  from  our  own. 

3 .  So  long  as  the  Soviet  regime  adheres  to  foreign  policy  objectives  which 
require  for  their  fulfillment  the  elimination  of  non-Communist  states  as  politically 
independent  entities,  we  cannot  anticipate  stable  and  constructive  relations  with 
it.  Rather,  the  ultimate  objective  of  our  policy  must  be  to  stimulate  changes  in 
the  essential  character  of  the  regime — to  make  it  clear  that  the  commitment  of 
Soviet  power  to  expand  the  Communist  system  does  not  serve  the  regime’s 
best  interests. 

4.  We  believe  Communist  expansionism  must  be  resisted  by  means 
appropriate  to  the  tactics  the  Communists  are  using  in  a  particular  situation. 
We  seek  to  give  the  Soviets  every  opportunity  to  negotiate.  But  the  negotiation 
must  lead  to  a  real  accommodation — something  which  we  still  hope  for.  We 
cannot  permit  the  achievement  of  Communist  successes  through  the  use  of 
force.  Every  such  success  encourages  those  Communists  who  believe  that 
their  goals  can  be  attained  only  by  the  use  of  force. 


50.  Undated  copy  in  JNMF  records.  US  Department  of  State,  NIN  D-9. 
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B.  Communist  China 

1 .  We  recognize  that  a  reduction  of  tensions  between  Communist  China 
and  the  United  States  is  desirable.  We  have  made  repeated  efforts  in  this  direction 
during  prolonged  negotiations  with  Peiping’s  representatives.  They  have  shown 
no  disposition  to  seek  practical  means  to  reduce  tension. 

2.  We  agree  with  Mr  Nehru  that  Peiping’s  aggressiveness  has  a  large 
component  of  national  chauvinism.  Its  continual  probing  for  weaknesses  along 
its  border  and  its  efforts  to  convert  neighboring  non-communist  states  into 
“marches”  devoid  of  other  sources  of  support  reflect  ancient  Chinese  imperial 
strategy.  At  the  same  time  Communist  China  is  the  leader  of  the  extremist 
militant  wing  of  the  Communist  bloc.  Chinese  Communist  leaders  have  clearly 
stated  that  they  regard  even  the  most  satisfactory  relation  with  non-communist 
leadership  in  other  countries  as  a  transitory  phase.  We  see  no  reason  to  question 
their  sincerity  when  they  prescribe  Communist  seizure  of  power,  with  the 
support  of  existing  Communist  regimes,  as  the  universally  applicable  solution. 

3.  India  has  taken  the  position  that  it  can  defend  its  interests  against 
Communist  China  only  through  a  combination  of  firm  resistance  (including 
prudent  military  measures)  to  Peiping’s  belligerence  across  the  northern  frontiers 
and  tremendous  efforts  in  social  and  economic  development.  We  believe  that 
this  policy  has  much  in  common  with  the  joint  efforts  being  made  by  other 
countries  to  prevent  Communist  expansion.  We  hope  this  may  lead  to  greater 
mutual  understanding  in  this  respect. 

4.  IfNehru  raises  the  question  of  US  support  of  India’s  position  regarding 
the  location  of  its  northern  frontier,  you  may  say  that  we  have  not  thought  it 
appropriate  to  take  a  public  stand  on  the  issue  while  it  was  under  negotiation. 
We  have  studied  carefully  the  Indian  views  on  the  border  question,  as  presented 
in  the  official  reports  in  particular,  and  have  found  the  case  set  forth  by  India  in 
talks  with  the  Chinese  Communists  logical  and  persuasive.  We  believed  that 
Nehru  would  not  wish  us  to  become  involved  in  view  of  the  Chinese 
Communists'  probable  reaction.  We  are  unequivocally  opposed  to  any  Chinese 
Communist  attempt  to  change  the  status  on  the  border  by  force. 

C.  Sino-Soviet  Relations 


1 .  Khrushchev’s  all-out  assault  on  the  Albanian  leaders  in  the  recent  Party 
Congress51  inevitably  becomes  an  attack  on  Communist  China  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  Peiping-Tirana  axis  and  because  the  charges  leveled  publicly 

51.  The  Twenty-Second,  17-31  October  1961. 
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against  Albania  are  in  almost  every  instance  the  same  as  those  Moscow  has 
made  privately  or  by  implication  against  the  Chinese. 

2.  The  Soviet  initiative  on  Albania  will  exacerbate  differences  between 
Moscow  and  Peiping. 

3 .  Meanwhile,  either  in  concert  or  not,  the  USSR  and  Communist  China 
will  continue  to  pursue  their  avowed  goals  of  world  domination. 

Anticipated  Position  of  India 

1 .  The  USSR  is  fundamentally  a  progressive  nation  which  wants  a  long 
period  of  peace  to  achieve  its  development  objectives.  Its  international  behavior 
is  rooted  in  the  sense  of  isolation  inherited  from  the  early  years  of  its  friendless 
existence. 

2.  Indo-Soviet  relations  are  good;  the  Soviets  are  a  major  supplier  of 
economic  aid  to  India.  The  USSR  has  been  neutral,  despite  its  close  relations 
with  the  Chinese  Communists,  in  the  latter’s  border  areas  controversy  with 
India. 

3.  Communist  China  and  India  are  in  an  impasse  in  the  border  dispute 
which  followed  Communist  Chinese  consolidation  in  Tibet.  India  is  convinced 
of  the  legality  of  its  claims  to  the  border  with  Communist  China  and  intends  to 
remain  firm  in  any  negotiations  which  may  take  place  on  this  issue. 

4.  Its  aggressiveness  and  ruthlessness  might  be  moderated  if  Communist 
China  were  exposed  more  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  representation  in 
the  UN,  which  India  has  consistently  sought.  Six  hundred  million  people  and  a 
growing  power  cannot  be  ignored  in  world  councils. 

5.  Mr  Nehru  may  express  some  concern  that  the  US  has  never  made  a 
public  statement  supporting  the  Indian  stand  with  regard  to  the  geographic 
location  of  its  northern  border. 

6.  Mr  Nehru  may  offer  his  views  on  Sino-Soviet  relations  and  solicit  the 
President’s. 

Discussion 


1 .  India’s  Relations  with  the  USSR 


India’s  policy  of  non-alignment  has  been  partly  derived  from  cultural  and 
historical  factors,  such  as  the  Hindu  religion  and  British  colonial  rule.  Indo- 
Soviet  relations,  however,  are  largely  governed  by  the  Indian  view  of  global 
power  relationships  and  of  the  essential  needs  of  the  Indian  people.  As  a  weak 
nation,  India  must  reckon  with  the  awesome  Soviet  military  strength  so  near 
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its  borders.  Fear  of  Communist  Chinese  aggression  also  provides  a  powerful 
motive  for  maintaining  good  relations  with  the  senior  partner  of  the  Moscow- 
Peiping  axis.  Nehru  used  to  believe  that  Chinese  Communist  militancy  might  be 
weakened  by  a  break  between  Moscow  and  Peiping,  but  this  optimistic 
expectation  now  appears  to  have  diminished  to  a  mere  hope.  As  a  poor  nation, 
India  needs  Soviet  economic  assistance,  so  far  totaling  $946  million  or  one- 
fifth  of  all  foreign  aid  received  by  India  (also  slightly  more  than  similar  Soviet 
aid  to  Communist  China).  Furthermore,  India  values  Soviet  support  on  the 
regional  issues  of  Kashmir  and  Goa. 

Nehru’s  attitude  toward  the  USSR  is  also  closely  related  to  his  conviction 
that  a  collision  between  the  great  powers  would  be  disastrous  for  India.  In  his 
desire  to  maintain  a  “climate  of  peace,”  he  is  more  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  negotiable  positions  by  both  East  and  West  than  with  the  merits 
of  the  issues  in  dispute.  It  is  one  of  his  pet  theses  that  the  questionable  aspects 
of  Soviet  international  behavior  are  rooted  in  the  sense  of  isolation  inherited 
from  the  early  years  of  its  friendless  existence.  Accordingly,  he  believes  that  a 
posture  of  independent  cordiality  will  assure  India  a  measure  of  influence  with 
the  Soviets  in  times  of  crisis. 

Since  Khrushchev’s  rise  to  power  India  has  increased  its  trade  and  cultural 
contacts  with  the  US5R  and  has  continued  to  avoid  any  sharp  official  criticism 
of  Soviet  attitudes  and  actions  (e.g.,  Hungary).  It  is  unlikely  that  India  will 
soon  effect  any  drastic  change  in  this  basic  policy. 

2.  India’s  Relations  with  Communist  China 


From  the  time  it  emerged  as  an  independent  nation  in  1947  until  recent 
years,  India  strove  for  cordial  relations  with  the  government  in  power  in  Peiping 
in  the  belief  that  stability  in  Asia  rested  largely  on  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
harmony  between  its  two  most  populous  nations.  In  accordance  with  this 
belief,  India  for  many  years  turned  its  cheek  whenever  Communist  China 
displayed  self-assertiveness.  Following  the  series  of  shocks  highlighted  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  suppression  of  Tibet  and  seizure  of  Indian  border  territory 
in  the  late  1950 ’s,  India  adopted  a  stiffer  posture  toward  Peiping  but  never 
approached  the  brink  of  breaking  off  relations. 

India  has  long  clung  to  the  view  that  the  major  non-Communist  countries 
should  maintain  relations  with  Peiping  lest  it  feel  compelled  to  depend  wholly 
on  Soviet  Russia  in  the  absence  of  any  alternative.  Although  India’s  leaders 
have  been  aware  of  the  ruthless  character  of  the  Mao  regime,  they  have 
nevertheless  believed  it  possible  that  Peiping  might  moderate  its  policies  in 
response  to  manifestations  of  friendship  and  of  willingness  to  treat  it  as  an 
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equal.  To  this  end,  India  has  consistently  sought  to  expose  Communist  China 
to  outside  moderating  influences  by  promoting  Peiping’s  candidacy  for  the 
United  Nations. 

India  and  Communist  China  face  an  extended  period  of  uneasy  relations, 
even  if  there  is  no  exacerbation  of  the  border  problem,  as  a  deep-rooted  suspicion 
of  Peiping  will  persist.  Keenly  conscious  of  its  relative  military  weakness,  India 
is  not  likely  in  the  foreseeable  future  to  adopt  a  posture  of  belligerency  toward 
Peiping  but,  rather,  will  emphasize  strengthening  its  border  defenses  quietly 
and  developing  its  industrial,  and  hence  military,  potential. 

Border  Dispute:  India  and  China  have  had  overlapping  claims  along  India’s 
northeast  and  northwest  borders  with  Tibet  and  Sinkiang  since  long  before  the 
Communist  take-over  in  China.  The  northeastern  border  was  settled  directly 
with  Tibet  by  the  Simla  agreement  of  1914,  but  China  claims  it  has  never 
formally  accepted  this  settlement. 

The  problem  did  not  become  a  severe  one  until  the  Chinese  Communists 
decided  to  seal  the  border  militarily  in  1959  in  connection  with  their  suppression 
of  the  Tibetan  revolt.  They  trespassed  on  Indian  claimed  territory  at  Longju  in 
Assam  in  August  and  shot  up  an  Indian  outpost;  they  killed  or  captured  twenty 
members  of  an  Indian  force  in  the  Chang  Chenmo  Valley  in  eastern  Ladakh  in 
November,  1959. 

These  armed  Chinese  incursions  across  India’s  frontier,  coupled  with  the 
brutal  suppression  of  the  Tibetan  revolt,  raised  such  a  political  storm  in  India 
that  it  has  been  impossible  for  Mr  Nehru  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  border 
dispute  except  on  the  basis  that  Peiping  accept  the  Indian  version  of  the  border 
as  essentially  correct.  Peiping,  which  claims  the  border  is  undefined,  refuses 
to  do  this. 

No  major  clashes  have  occurred  for  the  past  two  years,  and  both  sides 
appear  for  the  present  willing  to  accept  the  current  status,  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  occupation  of  12,000  square  miles  of  Indian-claimed  territory 
in  Ladakh  but  otherwise,  on  the  whole,  avoiding  trespass  on  Indian-claimed 
territory. 

Indian  and  Chinese  Communist  officials  have  held  talks  to  exchange  data 
on  their  respective  claims.  The  Indian  report  on  these  talks  was  released  in  a 
550-page  book  in  February,  1961. 52  The  book  presents  an  able  and  persuasive 
brief  for  India’s  claims,  but  without  any  actual  documentation. 

The  US  has  avoided  taking  a  definitive  position  on  the  rightful  location  of 
the  boundary.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  sufficiently  clouded  so  that  a  true 

52.  Published  in  full  as  SWJN/SS/66  Supplement. 
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dispute  appears  to  exist.  From  a  legal  point  of  view,  conflicting  boundary  claims 
are  decided  by  agreement  between  interested  parties,  or  by  decision  of  an 
arbitration  commission  or  other  judicial  body.  From  a  political  point  of  view, 
we  would  have  some  difficulty  in  taking  a  definitive  position  in  a  dispute  in 
which  the  US  is  not  directly  involved  and  which  ultimately  involves  India  and 
the  Republic  of  China,  two  friendly  countries.  From  a  political  point  of  view 
also,  we  have  believed  that  Mr  Nehru  does  not  wish  us  to  become  deeply 
involved,  as  our  involvement  could  only  be  provocative  to  Peiping. 

However,  our  doubts  with  regard  to  the  border  became  a  matter  of  public 
record  at  a  press  conference  of  Secretary  Herter's53  on  November  12,  1959 
when  he  said,  “We  presume  that  the  claims  made  by  the  Indians  are  entirely 
valid  claims,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  you  might  call  an  objective 
reading,  we  have  no  basis  to  go  on.  We  have  only  the  word  of  a  friend.”  He 
also  made  it  clear,  then  and  subsequently,  that  the  Chinese  use  of  aggressive 
force  in  the  dispute  was  wholly  abhorrent  to  the  US. 

Mr  Nehru  has  shown  some  sensitivity  on  our  attitude  toward  the  validity 
of  the  Indian  claims,  and  took  the  trouble  to  have  Ambassador  Harriman 
thoroughly  briefed  by  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  when  Mr 
Harriman  visited  New  Delhi,  in  March,  1961. 

3.  Nature  of  Sino-Soviet  Differences 


The  serious  differences  that  emerged  between  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communist  regimes  in  the  post-Stalin  era  erupted  into  a  critical  dispute  in 
Moscow  last  November  before  the  assembled  leaders  of  the  world  Communist 
movement.54  This  confrontation  resulted  in  a  mutually  agreed  truce  between 
the  two  protagonists  to  preserve  the  facade  of  unity  and  avoid  the  serious 
consequences  of  an  open  break  between  them.  But  it  did  not  resolve  Sino- 
Soviet  differences  which  arise  from  such  fundamental  factors  as  the  two 
powers’  widely  differing  historical  and  cultural  traditions,  levels  of  domestic 
development,  geographic  positions,  and  international  environments.  The  recent 
all-out  assault  on  the  Albanian  leaders  by  Chairman  Khrushchev  at  the  CPSU 
Congress  is  an  indirect  attack  on  Communist  China  and  is  indicative  of  the 
continuing  seriousness  of  the  difficulties  between  Moscow  and  Peiping. 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  Sino-Soviet  differences  will  result  in  an  open 
split  in  the  Bloc  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  also  highly  unlikely  that,  despite 


53.  Christian  A.  Herter,  Secretary  of  State,  22  April  1959-20  January  1961. 

54.  At  a  congress  of  8 1  communist  and  workers  parties’s  meeting. 
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their  differing  tactics  toward  India,  the  Soviet  Union  would  oppose  Communist 
China  in  a  military  conflict  with  India  although  it  might  use  its  influence  and 
good  offices  to  forestall  such  a  conflict. 

4.  Sino-Soviet  Differences  and  India 


In  few  areas  have  Sino-Soviet  disagreements  been  so  openly  manifested 
as  in  the  two  allies’  approach  to  India  and  the  Nehru  government.  The 
significance  of  this  difference  is  all  the  greater  because  both  Communist  powers 
view  the  underdeveloped  areas  as  their  priority  target,  and  because  India  is  a 
key  country  in  these  areas,  Sino-Soviet  differences  of  approach  to  India  stem 
from  their  disagreement  on  Communist  strategy  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
generally,  and  their  diverging  national  interests  with  specific  regard  to  India. 


228.  US  Position  Paper:  China  in  the  UN55 

Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  Visit 
November  6-10,  1961 

Position  Paper 

Communist  Chinese  Representation  in  the  UN 
(President  may  wish  to  raise) 

Recommended  US  Position 


1 .  The  fact  that  the  United  States  and  India  have  been  in  strong  opposition 
in  the  UN  for  a  number  of  years  as  to  whether  Taipei  or  Peiping  should  have 
China’s  seat  in  the  UN  should  be  proof  that  this  matter  is  an  “important  question.” 
In  any  event,  the  United  States  so  considers  it,  is  confident  the  majority  of  UN 
members  will  agree,  and  would  welcome  India’s  concurrence,  or  at  least 
acquiescence. 

2.  We  know  that  Mr  Nehru  is  fully  aware  of  the  depth  of  feeling  in  the 
US  against  the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
forget  the  Chinese  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  in  which  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  were  killed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations.  We  are  also 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Communists  today  represent  the  most 


55.  Undated  copy  in  JNMF  records.  US  Department  of  State,  NIN-D1 1. 
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truculent  and  intransigent  force  in  the  world,  that  they  continue  their  aggression 
in  Tibet,  and  show  no  signs  of  willingness  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a 
situation  where  there  will  be  no  resort  to  force  in  the  Taiwan  straits  area.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  that  Peiping  is  willing  to  accept  and  abide 
by  the  commitments  of  the  Charter.  Quite  candidly,  we  would  think  this  fact 
alone  would  give  India  pause  as  to  the  wisdom  of  acquiescing  in  Peiping’s 
claim  for  China’s  seat. 

3 .  We  know  that  the  Indian  Government  feels  that  if  Communist  China 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  United  Nations,  the  focus  of  world  opinion  might 
alter  its  present  intransigent  policies.  We  do  not  share  this  view.  We  do  not 
believe  Chinese  Communist  entrance  into  the  UN  will  have  this  effect,  but 
rather  will  be  interpreted  in  Peiping  as  a  reward  to  and  as  an  encouragement  of 
continued  pursuance  of  the  tough  Chinese  Communist  line. 

4.  We  believe  India’s  influence  in  the  United  Nations  is  considerable  and 
its  actions  and  attitudes  will  be  mirrored  by  a  number  of  other  members  of  the 
Organization.  As  Mr  Nehru  knows,  we  have  not  pursued  this  year  the 
moratorium  and  have  accepted  full  debate  of  this  issue.  Our  present  approach 
is  twofold:  (a)  we  believe  any  change  in  the  question  of  Chinese  representation 
should  be  considered  an  “important  question”  under  the  Charter;  therefore 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote.  And  (b)  we  believe  that  a  UN  study  committee 
should  be  established  which  would  examine  the  question  of  Chinese 
representation  and  related  matters,  including  the  composition  and  enlargement 
of  the  Security  Council,  in  which  India  has  a  deep  interest. 

5 .  We  hope  the  UN  Committee  will  make  a  serious  study.  The  Committee 
is  not  intended  as  an  indefinite  postponement  device.  We  hope  India  will  adopt 
a  positive  and  constructive  approach  to  the  creation  and  operation  of  this  group, 
either  by  participating  (or  at  least  by  encouraging  others  to  do  so).  Although 
the  Soviet  bloc  may  decide  to  boycott  such  a  Committee,  we  trust  that  such  a 
move  on  their  part  would  not  discourage  the  Indians  from  taking  a  positive 
attitude  towards  the  Committee.  We  believe  a  substantial  majority  of  the  UN 
membership  will  support  these  proposals. 

Anticipated  Indian  Position 

India  has  consistently  opposed  the  moratorium  and  advocated  the  expulsion 
of  the  GRC56  and  its  replacement  by  the  Communist  Chinese  regime.  In  August 
the  Indian  Foreign  Secretary57  informed  our  Embassy  that  India’s  position  on 

56.  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

57.  M.J.  Desai. 
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the  important  question  approach  was  plain  and  consistent:  the  UN  seat  belongs 
to  Communist  China.  Whether  the  vote  came  on  a  credentials  committee  report 
or  on  a  separate  item,  the  Indian  delegation  would  hold  that  the  question  required 
a  simple  majority  and  would  support  the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime. 

Discussion 


There  is  no  present  likelihood  that  India  will  vote  for  an  “important  question” 
resolution  or  change  its  position  on  the  seating  of  Communist  China  in  the  UN 
in  place  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China.  Accordingly,  our  basic 
position  should  be:  (1)  with  an  attitude  of  confidence,  to  seek  to  lessen  open 
Indian  opposition  to  our  position  that  Chinese  representation  is  “an  important 
question”  (thereby  requiring  a  2/3  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  if  a  change  is 
to  be  effected);  (2)  to  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  the  Chinese  Communists 
being  in  the  UN,  and  to  suggest  that  we  appreciate  India  may  have  private 
qualms  on  the  matter. 

Despite  the  adamant  Indian  stand  on  seating  Peiping,  Foreign  Secretary 
Desai’s  indication  that  India  is  “interested”  in  the  appointment  of  a  UN  Study 
Committee  may  be  a  reasonable  way  out  of  the  dilemma  facing  the  present 
General  Assembly.  We  believe  that  Indian  acceptance  of  this  is  predicated  largely 
on  the  hope  that  this  Study  Committee  would  recommend  major  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  Security  Council,  including  perhaps  the  assignment  to  India 
of  a  permanent  seat,  together  with  the  associated  power  of  veto.  We  believe 
we  should  at  present  take  great  care  not  to  encourage  Indian  hopes  in  this 
direction. 
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229.  US  Position  Paper:  Germany58 

Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  Visit 
November  6-10,  1961 

Position  Paper 
Berlin  and  Germany 
(Mr  Nehru  will  probably  raise) 

Anticipated  Indian  Position 

1 .  Mr  Nehru  is  interested  in  Germany  and  the  Berlin  issues  primarily 
because  they  create  dangerous  tensions  between  the  Bloc  and  the  West,  and 
thus  could  spark  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

2.  Mr  Nehru  is  careful  to  say  that  he  has  no  desire  to  mediate  between 
the  Bloc  and  the  West  on  these  issues.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  suggested  both 
publicly  and  privately  his  belief  that  the  problem  is  resolvable  if  the  West’s 
access  to  Berlin  is  left  undisturbed,  and  if  on  the  other  side  the  present  “fact” 
of  two  Germanies  is  recognized.  He  may  wish  to  discuss  the  substance  of  his 
talks  with  Khrushchev  on  this  issue  which  took  place  when  he  visited  the 
USSR  September  7-10,  1961. 59 

3.  Mr  Nehru  appears  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  Eastern  European 
and  Soviet  fears  of  German  revanchism.  He  has  suggested  these  could  be 
allayed  by  an  acceptance  of  the  permanence  of  the  Oder-Niesse  Line,  as  well 
as  the  acceptance  of  two  Germanies  at  least  for  the  present. 

Recommended  US  Position 


1 .  Ambassador  Galbraith  has  explained  the  US  position  on  Berlin  to  Mr 
Nehru  in  some  detail. 

2.  The  Soviets  are  wholly  responsible  for  precipitating  the  Berlin  crisis. 
Their  “peaceful  competition”  challenge  obviously  broke  down.  Why  should 
the  free  world  pay  the  price  for  a  Soviet  foreign  policy  failure? 

3 .  The  basic  fact  is  that  our  commitments  to  support  the  freedom  of  the 
2%  million  people  of  West  Berlin,  and  our  insistence  on  our  necessary  rights  of 
access,  are  simply  not  negotiable.  The  Soviets,  as  usual,  are  pursuing  the  policy: 
“What’s  mine  is  mine.  I’ll  keep  it.  What’s  yours  is  negotiable.” 

58.  Undated  copy  in  JNMF  records.  US  Department  of  State,  NIN  D-4. 

59.  See  SWJN/S S/7 1 /item  297. 
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4.  The  Soviets  have  been  warned — and  they  appear  to  have  taken 
cognizance  of  the  warning — that  their  present  course  is  dangerous  to  them. 

5.  We  are  determined  to  make  every  effort,  consistent  with  our  vital 
interests,  to  solve  this  problem  by  peaceful  and  diplomatic  methods.  However, 
as  Ambassador  Galbraith  has  pointed  out,  “Morality  is  not  always  in  the  middle.” 

Discussion 


A.  US  Evaluation  of  the  present  status  of  Berlin  Issue  in  Light  of  Gromyko 

Talks. 


1 .  The  Soviets  have  been  warned — and  they  appear  to  have  taken  cognizance 
of  the  warning — that  their  present  course  is  dangerous  to  them. 

2.  They  are  clear  on  the  point  that  negotiations  on  Berlin  and  Germany  must 
be  between  the  USSR  and  the  West — not  the  “GDR”  and  the  West. 

3 .  Although  we  do  not  have  unlimited  time,  there  is  now  some  fluidity  in  that 
aspect  in  terms  of  when  the  Soviets  threaten  to  proceed  with  unilateral 
action. 

4.  Further  contact  of  an  exploratory  nature  with  the  Soviets  is  desirable.  It 
would  seem  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  would  be  through  Ambassador 
Thompson60  in  Moscow. 

5.  If  the  substance  of  a  possible  modus  vivendi  on  Berlin  has  not  emerged,  at 
least  the  possible  outlines  of  a  procedural  formula — of  a  framework — 
were  suggested  within  which  the  West  could  reasonably  explore  further 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  modus  vivendi. 

6.  We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  in  probing  Soviet  positions  without  getting 
into  some  substance  from  our  side.  We  must,  therefore,  now  explore  these 
substantive  questions  within  the  Alliance.  Negotiating  as  a  member  of  an 
alliance  presents  certain  difficulties.  As  Mr  Nehru  will  understand,  not 
being  a  monolithic,  dictatorial  power  we  operate  under  certain  handicaps 
concerning  both  timing  and  substance. 

7.  There  seems  to  be  a  possibility  that  a  Four-Power  conference  could  lead 
to  a  modus  vivendi ,  but  the  present  Soviet  asking  price  for  such  an 
arrangement  is  exorbitant.  We  must  see  whether  this  price  can  be  brought 
down  to  an  acceptable  level. 

8.  We  are  determined  to  make  every  effort,  consistent  with  our  vital  interests, 
to  solve  this  problem  by  peaceful  and  diplomatic  methods  before  the  ultimate 
confrontation. 

60.  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson. 
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9.  If  we  cannot  make  progress  through  the  normal  processes  of  diplomacy, 
we  shall  be  faced  with  even  graver  military  decisions  than  those  we  have 
made  so  far.  Thus,  we  must  not  only  continue  our  military  buildup,  but  we 
may  have  to  make  a  greatly  expanded  effort. 

10.  We  are  convinced  that  should  the  confrontation  over  Berlin  move  to  the 
stage  of  great  and  dramatic  crisis,  we  shall  require  all  possible  resolution 
and  clarity  of  purpose  based  on  the  knowledge  that  we  have  exhausted  all 
honorable  and  peaceful  means  for  a  settlement. 

B.  Mr  Nehru’s  Position  on  Allied  Rights  of  Access  to  Berlin 

During  the  course  of  a  lengthy  series  of  debates  in  the  Indian  Parliament 
last  August,  Mr  Nehru  on  August  23  took  it  upon  himself  to  discuss  the  many 
changes  in  the  status  of  Berlin  and  Germany  since  1944. 61  He  concluded  that 
from  the  legal  point  of  view  he  found  the  issue  a  confusing  one;  but  in  the 
course  of  his  lengthy  exposition  he  had  cast  serious  doubts  on  the  legal  basis 
for  our  rights  of  access. 

Ambassador  Galbraith  immediately  called  on  Mr  Nehru  and  obtained  his 
permission  to  make  the  following  clarifying  statement  to  the  press,  which  the 
Ambassador  did  at  the  conclusion  of  his  call  on  the  Prime  Minister: 

“Taking  note  of  the  varying  interpretations  that  have  been  placed  on  his 
remarks  on  the  legal  basis  of  the  access  routes  to  Berlin,  the  Prime  Minister 
has  authorized  me  to  state  that  these  remarks  should  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  access  to  Berlin  may  be  denied  or  impaired  and  to  affirm  his  belief  that 
it  should  not  be  changed.”62 

The  Department  (to  the  Indian  Charge  here)  and  Ambassador  Galbraith  (to 
the  Prime  Minister)  have  subsequently  given  extensive  briefings  on  our  views 
of  the  German  and  Berlin  issues  and  explained  our  legal  rights  in  some  detail. 


61.  See  SWJN/SS/7 1/item  270. 

62.  See  SWJN/S S/71 /items  289  and  325. 
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230.  US  Position  Paper:  Laos63 

Prime  Minister’s  Nehru’s  Visit 
November  6-9,  1961 
Position  Paper 

Laos 

(President  may  wish  to  raise) 
Recommended  US  Position 


1 .  While  naturally  we  have  had  differences  with  India  over  details  of  the 
agreement  which  we  would  like  to  see  come  from  Geneva,  our  objectives  in 
Laos  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  India. 

2.  The  US  understands  and  is  sympathetic  to  India’s  position  as  a  “true 
neutral.”  We  are  aware  of  India’s  genuine  interest  in  Laos  and  of  its  desire  to 
keep  that  country  outside  of  the  Communist  sphere. 

3.  We  consider  Indian  policy  in  SEA64  to  be  a  major  factor  in  a  Lao 
solution. 

4 .  Since  the  central  issue  is  the  ICC,65  we  hope  India  will  utilize  the  decisive 
position  of  control  it  enjoys  in  the  ICC  by  virtue  of  its  chairmanship  to  ensure 
the  Commission’s  acting  whenever  and  wherever  required. 

5.  We  consider  that  the  ICC  must  have  adequate  rights  and  freedom  of 
action.  Assuming  these  are  provided,  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  count  on 
Indian  willingness  to  exercise  their  controlling  role  so  that  the  Commission 
may  carry  out  its  obligations. 

Anticipated  Indian  Position 

1 .  Nehru’s  remarks  may  reflect  his  past  suspicions  of  US  motives  and 
objectives  in  Laos  and  he  may  endeavor  to  explain  the  present  Lao  situation  in 
terms  of  what  he  considers  to  have  been  errors  in  US  policy  and  actions,  e.g., 
support  of  Phoumi  and  undermining  of  Souvanna  in  1960. 

2 .  Nehru  may  recall  that  the  US  was  partly  responsible  for  the  adjournment 
sine  die  of  lCC/Laos  in  1958  thus  adding  to  Indian  doubts  of  our  intentions  at 
this  juncture. 


63.  Undated  copy  in  JNMF  records.  US  Department  of  State,  NIN  D-3. 

64.  South  East  Asia. 

65.  International  Commission  of  Control. 
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3 .  Nehru  may  not  fully  appreciate  the  sincerity  and  intensity  of  our  efforts 
over  the  past  five  months  to  reach  an  agreement  at  Geneva  acceptable  to  all 
parties,  as  well  as  to  bring  the  Lao  factions  together  so  that  they  may  achieve 
a  solution  among  themselves — thereby  facilitating  a  Conference  settlement. 

4.  With  respect  to  ICC,  Nehru  may  express  the  standard  Indian  view  that 
ICC  effectiveness  is  essentially  contingent  upon  the  cooperation  and 
understanding  developed  between  the  Communist  and  Western  members  rather 
than,  as  we  believe,  upon  the  useful  balancing  influence  that  the  Indians 
themselves  could  and  should  exert.  Nehru  may  repeat  his  August  16,  1961, 
statement  that  the  ICC  can  be  helpful  in  Laos  but  only  insofar  as  it  enjoys  the 
goodwill  of  the  RLG66  and  hence  cannot  be  set  up  to  act  on  its  own  as  a  sort  of 
super  government. 

Discussion 


From  the  US  standpoint  any  agreement  achieved  at  Geneva  must  furnish 
minimum  guarantees  for  a  neutral,  sovereign,  and  independent  Laos.  To  this 
end,  we  believe  that  the  ICC  must  be  endowed  with  sufficient  authority  to 
carry  out  its  functions  effectively.  Such  authority  in  itself,  however,  will  be 
meaningless  unless  the  Indians  fully  assume  their  responsibilities  on  the 
Commission  and  play  the  active  part  that  inherently  devolves  upon  them.  The 
type  of  ICC  we  are  seeking  at  Geneva  is  one  approximating  that  established 
under  the  1954  Accords,  though  with  certain  changes  to  meet  the  situation 
which  now  obtains. 

In  our  estimation,  the  ICC’s  most  important  function  is  that  of  investigation, 
and  here  we  consider  it  essential  to  secure  a  clear-cut  provision  for  at  least 
majority  rule  in  each  instance  involving  initiation  of  an  investigation.  This  is 
where  the  Indian  chairmanship  with  its  deciding  vote  plays  such  a  vital  part. 

The  ICC  in  the  past  has  been  hampered  by  inadequate  means  of 
transportation  and  other  facilities  under  its  own  jurisdiction.  We  are  therefore 
pressing  at  Geneva  for  ICC  “mobility.”  The  ICC  in  all  three  former  Indo-China 
states  has  in  the  past  also  been  generally  plagued  by  deliberate  absences  on  the 
part  of  the  Polish  Commissioner,  by  failure  of  the  DRV67  in  Vietnam  to  provide 
necessary  liaison  service,  and  by  excessive  paper  work.  In  short,  the  ICC 
heretofore  has  not  possessed  the  means  or  the  flexibility  to  serve  as  a  deterrent 
on  continued  violations  by  the  Communists.  The  new  ICC  for  Laos  could, 


66.  Royal  Lao  Government. 

67.  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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however,  be  considerably  more  effective  if  the  Indians  adopted  a  responsible, 
constructive,  and  realistic  attitude  toward  the  ICC  in  line  with  their  proclaimed 
desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Laos. 


231.  US  Position  Paper:  Disarmament  and  Nuclear 
Testing68 

Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  Visit 
November  6-10,  1961 

Position  Paper 

Disarmament  and  Nuclear  Testing 
(President  may  wish  to  raise) 

NOTE:  Committee  I  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  is 
considering  the  question  of  nuclear  testing.  The  statements  below 
are  therefore  subject  to  qualification  dependent  on  developments 
in  the  period  prior  to  the  meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Nehru. 

Recommended  US  Position 


1 .  The  United  States  has  suggested,  and  urges  the  prompt  negotiation  of, 
a  program  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  controls.  At 
the  same  time  and  without  prejudice  to  progress  on  the  total  program,  the  US 
believes  that  agreement  should  be  sought  on  immediate  measures  which  could 
be  taken  which  would  reduce  the  risk  of  war,  and  which  could  facilitate  and 
form  part  of  the  overall  program.  Also,  any  drastic  reduction  in  national  military 
capabilities  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  the  institution  of  strengthened 
United  Nations  international  peace-keeping  machinery. 

2.  The  principles  for  disarmament  negotiations  already  agreed  to  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  constitute  sufficient  basis  for  renewed 
disarmament  negotiations,  which  should  be  resumed  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
would  expect  broad  support  for  these  principles.  The  United  States  is  flexible 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  negotiating  body.  We  favor  a  group  of  twenty 
countries  selected  on  a  geographically  representative  basis  from  the  Disarmament 


68.  Undated  copy  in  JNMF  records.  US  Department  of  State,  NIN  D-6. 
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Commission,  or  alternatively  the  Disarmament  Commission  as  a  whole  as  the 
forum. 

3.  The  United  States  will  not  accept  a  further  uncontrolled  nuclear  test 
moratorium,  for  a  dangerous  advantage  would  lie  with  the  country  which 
secretly  planned  to  violate  the  moratorium.  The  Soviet  Union  has  demonstrated 
its  disregard  for  the  moratorium  for  which  it  had  voted  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  be  duped  again.  We  believe  the  only  route  to  settlement 
of  the  testing  problem  is  through  a  negotiated  agreement  with  effective  controls. 
We  are  prepared  to  resume  negotiations  at  any  time. 

Anticipated  Indian  Position 

1 .  Mr  Nehru  is  likely  to  repeat  his  long-standing  public  position  that  the 
most  important  issue  confronting  the  world  is  disarmament.  He  recognizes 
that  this  is  primarily  a  responsibility  of  the  US  and  the  USSR,  and  that  it  can 
only  be  accomplished  under  controls  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  He 
has  no  specific  proposals  as  to  any  role  that  India  can  play,  but  he  is  willing  to 
help  in  any  way  that  both  sides  agree  to. 

2.  On  the  specific  issue  of  nuclear  tests,  he  believes  that  all  testing  is 
bad — both  because  of  the  harm  to  mankind  from  the  tests  themselves  and 
because  they  bring  the  world  closer  to  a  nuclear  holocaust  of  ever  more  horrible 
proportions.  For  this  latter  reason,  India  cannot  distinguish  between  types  of 
tests.  He  recognizes  our  problem  over  another  uncontrolled  test  moratorium, 
but  feels  he  must  continue  to  call  for  test  cessation  at  once,  and  consider  the 
problem  of  controls  secondarily.  The  Indian  test  resolution  also  suggests  that 
India  does  not  necessarily  share  the  US  view  that  negotiation  of  a  test  ban 
treaty  is  best  conducted  separately  from  general  disarmament  negotiations, 
although  this  has  not  become  a  major  issue  between  our  two  countries. 

Discussion 


On  September  25, 1 96 1  the  President  laid  before  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  the  most  comprehensive  disarmament  plan  ever  proposed.  It  makes 
clear  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  US  is  prepared  to  negotiate  an 
overall  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control.  In  fact,  it  is  more  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  more  realistic 
than  any  previous  proposal.  Not  only  does  it  include  broad  disarmament 
measures,  but  it  takes  account  of  the  problems  that  would  be  faced  in  a  disarmed 
world.  At  the  same  time  it  includes  a  new  degree  of  flexibility  which  permits 
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negotiations  on  almost  all  of  the  specific  provisions  without  requiring  agreement 
at  the  outset  or  jeopardizing  in  any  way  negotiations  on  a  general  treaty. 

Although  the  United  States  stands  ready  to  enter  into  general  disarmament 
negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  set  of  principles  already  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  real  progress  can  be  achieved  only  when  the 
Soviet  Union  revises  its  restrictive  concept  of  controls.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
stated  its  willingness  to  accept  the  concept  of  inspection  of  armaments  actually 
reduced,  but  is  unwilling  to  accept  verification  which  would  give  assurance 
that  agreed  levels  of  armed  forces  and  armaments  are  not  exceeded.  Since  the 
actual  level  of  armaments  would  not  be  controlled  if  the  Soviet  view  were 
followed,  there  would  be  no  security  for  the  other  members  of  the  international 
community  and  the  disarmament  agreement  would  be  pointless. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  will  not  accept  a  further  uncontrolled  nuclear 
test  moratorium. 

In  the  United  Nations  Political  Committee,  an  Indian  resolution  and  a  US 
resolution  on  nuclear  testing  have  been  debated  together.  The  Indian  resolution 
“urges  the  powers  concerned  to  refrain  from  further  test  explosions  pending 
the  conclusion  of  necessary  internationally  binding  agreements  in  regard  to 
tests  or  general  and  complete  disarmament”  and  calls  upon  these  powers  to 
“engage  themselves  with  urgency  and  speed  in  the  necessary  efforts  to  conclude 
such  agreements  expeditiously.”  The  US  resolution  requires  a  controlled  test 
ban  moratorium,  compared  with  the  Indian  view  that  a  voluntary  moratorium 
is  better  than  no  moratorium  at  all. 

The  United  States  desires  prompt  resumption  of  serious  disarmament 
negotiations.  The  composition  of  the  negotiating  body,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  established,  may  follow  any  one  of  several  possible  courses,  but  the  United 
States  regards  as  unacceptable  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  group  of  fifteen  or 
thirteen  consisting  of  five  Soviet  Bloc  countries,  five  countries  which  are  allies 
of  the  United  States,  and  five  or  three  “neutral”  countries.  Aside  from  the 
artificial  division  of  the  world  into  “blocs”,  which  is  undesirable  in  itself,  these 
proposals  do  not  allow  sufficient  representation  for  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  not  included  on  the  present  ten-nation  committee.  The  United  States 
favors  the  establishment  of  a  negotiating  group  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  ten-nation  committee  and  an  additional  ten  members  invited  on  the  basis  of 
geographic  distribution  and  representative  of  the  world  at  large.  Alternatively, 
we  are  prepared  to  carry  out  further  negotiations  in  the  full  UN  Disarmament 
Commission  in  which  all  UN  members  can  participate. 
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232.  US  Position  Paper:  Atomic  Energy  and  Space 
Research69 


Visit  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
November  6-9,  1961 

Cooperation  in  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  and  in  Peaceful  Space 

Science  Research 

I.  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  (To  be  used  if  raised  by  India) 

Anticipated  Indian  Position 

The  Prime  Minister  may  urge  reconsideration  of  the  US  Government  decision 
not  to  give  India  special  financial  assistance  on  the  Indian  project  to  build  a  300 
MW  nuclear  power  project  at  Tarapur  near  Bombay.  He  may  even  suggest  that 
the  availability  of  such  assistance  from  the  US  Government  will  be  a  major 
consideration  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  contract  for  this  project  will  be 
given  to  one  of  the  three  American  firms  which  have  submitted  bids.  Judging 
from  past  Indian  attitudes  toward  safeguards  with  inspections  both  in  discussions 
with  us  and  in  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
India  will  resist  a  US/lndian  bilateral  agreement  which  would  provide  for  United 
States  or  IAEA  inspection  of  the  Tarapur  facility  to  insure  that  none  of  the 
materials  or  equipment  would  be  diverted  to  military  purposes.  Senior  officials 
of  the  AEC70  who  have  discussed  safeguards  with  Indian  officials  during  the 
past  few  years  believe,  however,  that  India  would  be  willing  to  accept  some 
safeguards  provisions  if  the  contract  for  Tarapur  were  awarded  to  an  American 
contractor  and  the  US  Government  agreed  to  provide  special  financial  assistance 
for  the  project. 

Recommended  US  Position 


The  US  wishes  to  affirm  its  interest  in  continued  scientific  cooperation 
and  in  long-term  nuclear  power  developments  in  India.  With  regard  to  the 
proposed  300  MW  nuclear  power  plant  at  Tarapur  near  Bombay,  in  view  of  the 
US  commitments  under  the  consortium  to  the  Indian  five-year  plan  and  the 


69.  Undated  copy  in  JNMF  records.  US  Department  of  State.  NIN  D-5. 

70.  US  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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fact  of  high  capital  investment  and  continuing  foreign  exchange  costs  for  nuclear 
power,  the  US  Government  has  decided  that  it  cannot  give  special  financial  aid 
to  this  project  even  if  the  work  is  given  to  one  of  the  three  US  firms  which 
have  bid.  If  the  contract  should  nevertheless  be  awarded  to  one  of  the  US 
firms  it  would  be  necessary  for  India  and  the  US  Government  to  enter  into  a 
bilateral  agreement  under  existing  US  law  for  the  supply  of  nuclear  equipment 
and  materials.  Such  an  agreement  would  provide  for  safeguards,  including 
inspections  by  the  IAEA  or  the  US  over  any  nuclear  materials  or  equipment 
provided  under  the  agreement.  Such  safeguards  are  desirable  as  a  tangible 
demonstration  and  reassurance  to  other  countries  that  such  a  major  plant  serves 
only  peaceful  purposes,  and  do  not  derogate  from  national  sovereignty. 

Discussion  Section 


The  US  AEC  has  worked  closely  with  the  Indian  program  and  provided 
technical  information  and  advice,  training,  and  some  materials  such  as  heavy 
water.  No  formal  agreement  for  cooperation  has  been  concluded,  however. 

In  October  1960,  after  some  two  years  of  planning,  the  Indian  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  called  for  bids  on  the  construction  of  two  150-MW 
(electrical)  nuclear  power  reactors  to  be  constructed  at  Tarapur,  near  Bombay. 
The  original  request  asked  for  bids  only  on  reactors  which  would  use  natural 
uranium  as  fuel.  At  the  urging  of  Westinghouse  (USA)  this  requirement  was 
subsequently  modified  to  permit  the  submission  of  bids  calling  for  enriched 
uranium.  Bids  were  submitted  on  August  31,  1961,  by  seven  companies  from 
four  countries:  USA  (3),  UK  (2),  France  (1),  and  Canada  (1). 

In  June  of  this  year,  when  the  bids  for  this  project  were  being  prepared,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Washington  chaired  by  Ambassador  Galbraith  and  attended 
by  senior  officials  from  the  Department  of  State,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank.  At  that  time  it  was  decided  that 
because  of  competing  demands  for  US  aid  funds,  the  major  US  commitment  to 
the  Indian  third  five-year  plan  under  the  consortium  and  the  fact  of  high  capital 
investment  and  continuing  foreign  exchange  costs  for  nuclear  power,  it  would 
not  be  feasible  for  the  US  Government  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  such  a  plant 
in  India.  Shortly  after  this  meeting,  the  Indian  Government  was  informed  of 
this  decision,  as  were  the  American  firms. 

At  the  IAEA  the  Indian  delegation  has  always  been  one  of  the  firmest 
opponents  of  the  concept  of  safeguards  with  inspection.  They  have  maintained 
that  this  is  an  infringement  on  the  sovereignty  of  states  and  is  meaningless 
since  such  safeguards  and  inspections  do  not  apply  to  any  of  the  four  major 
producers  of  nuclear  war  materials.  For  this  reason  it  is  expected  that  the 
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Indian  Government  would  be  reluctant  to  accept  safeguards  with  inspection  in 
the  event  that  the  contract  for  the  Tarapur  project  were  awarded  to  an  American 
firm.  Certain  things  that  Dr  Bhabha  of  the  Indian  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  said,  however,  indicate  that  his  country  might  be  willing  to  accept  safeguards 
from  the  US  Government  if  the  US  were  to  aid  in  financing  the  project.  We 
have  consulted  with  the  UK  and  Canada  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a  common 
front  on  safeguards;  the  French  have  not  been  willing  to  make  any  commitment. 

II.  Peaceful  Space  Science  Research  (The  President  might  wish  to  raise) 

Recommended  US  Position 


The  US  wishes  to  affirm  its  desire  to  develop  with  India  a  program  for 
mutual  cooperation  in  space  science  research  leading  to  the  peaceful  exploitation 
of  outer  space  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  the  communique  issued  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  visit  to  India,  the  Vice  President  stressed  US  concern  for 
peaceful  and  concerted  effort  by  all  nations  in  the  exploitation  of  space.  Some 
cooperation  and  exchange  of  information  is  already  taking  place  between 
scientists  of  the  two  countries.  The  US  would  be  pleased  to  expand  the  area  of 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries  if  technical  discussions  with  appropriate 
Indian  scientists  and  engineers  should  develop  feasible  possibilities  for  joint 
space  science  research  projects. 

Anticipated  Position  of  the  Indian  Government 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  be  receptive  to  expressions  of 
desirability  for  US-Indian  space  science  cooperation  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
Indian  budget  and  scientific  resources. 

Discussion  Section 


The  communique  issued  May  19,  1961,  at  the  conclusion  of  Vice  President 
Johnson’s  visit  to  New  Delhi71  stated  in  Section  6: 

“The  Vice-President,  who  has  long  been  associated  closely  with 
developments  in  exploration  and  research  in  space  in  the  United  States, 
stressed  American  concern  for  peaceful  and  concerted  effort  by  all  nations 
in  the  great  adventure  into  outer  space.  He  told  of  the  imminent  prospects 


71.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  377. 
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for  the  development  of  a  communications  satellite  with  its  promise  of  a 
possible  break-through  in  the  field  of  mass  education.  He  outlined  also  the 
prospects  for,  and  potential  value  of,  the  weather  satellite.  These 
developments  will  be  of  benefit  not  alone  to  Americans  but  to  all  mankind. 
They  will  belong  to  all  mankind.  The  expense  of  development  has  so  far 
been  a  barrier  to  participation  by  the  scientists  and  engineers  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  The  US  would  like  now  to  find  ways  to  broaden 
interest  and  participation  in  these  epoch-making  activities.  The  Prime 
Minister  expressed  much  interest  on  behalf  of  India  and  promised  the  matter 
his  close  attention.” 

Some  cooperative  efforts  for  the  peaceful  exploitation  of  outer  space  have 
been  underway  between  Indian  and  American  scientists.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  and  the  Physical  Research 
Laboratory  at  Ahmedabad  have  effectuated  arrangements  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  a  telemetry  receiving  facility  at  Ahmedabad  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  data  from  the  Explorer  XI  Gamma  Ray  Astronomy  Satellite  (S-15). 

Two  Indian  scientists  are  currently  working  at  NASA’s  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center  at  Greenbelt,  Maryland,  under  the  Resident  Research  Associateship 
program  which  is  supported  by  NASA  and  administered  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Dr  Homi  Bhabha,  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  is 
expected  to  visit  Washington  towards  the  end  of  October  or  in  early  November 
for  general  conversations  with  senior  representatives  of  NASA.  The  possibilities 
of  space  science  research  projects  of  mutual  interest  may  be  raised  by  Dr 
Bhabha  in  these  discussions. 

The  Defense  Department  has  indicated  an  interest  in  establishing  a  limited 
radio  receiving  station  facility  in  either  India  or  Pakistan  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  navigational  satellite  experiment,  Project  TRANSIT.  This  matter  is 
currently  under  review  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  no  decisions  have  been 
reached  whether  to  approach  the  Indian  or  Pakistan  authorities  for  permission 
to  establish  the  station. 

A  memorandum  of  understanding  providing  for  space  science  research 
cooperation  between  the  US  and  Pakistan  was  concluded  in  September  between 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and  the  Pakistan  Upper 
Atmosphere  and  Space  Research  Committee.  In  view  of  the  current  situation 
affecting  Pakistan’s  foreign  relations  with  Afghanistan,  NASA  arranged  with 
Pakistan  representatives  avoidance  of  any  publicity  of  this  agreement.  The 
Indian  Government,  however,  may  know  of  its  existence  since  the  agreement 
is  unclassified. 
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233.  In  New  York:  Reply  to  Patterson’s  Welcome72 

Ambassador  Patterson,73 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  words  of  welcome  and  I  hope  you’ll  convey  my 
gratitude  to  the  Mayor.74 

I  am  happy  to  come  back  here  to  this  great  city  of  New  York  and  to  this 
great  country.  It  is  always  an  exciting  experience  to  come  here,  not  only  to 
meet  old  friends  but  to  see  people  here  in  the  country  and  to  invite  ideas  and 
reactions  to  all  the  things  that  are  happening  at  this  great  centre.  I  am  looking 
forward  greatly  to  the  few  days  I  am  going  to  spend  here,  meeting  the  President 
and  others,  and  I’m  sure  I  shall  profit  by  my  visit. 

Thank  you,  Ambassador. 

234.  In  Washington  D.C.:  John  F.  Kennedy’s  Welcome75 

Prime  Minister,  Madame  Gandhi,  Foreign  Minister,  Members  of  the  Indian 
Cabinet, 

I  wish  to  express,  Prime  Minister,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
our  great  satisfaction  in  welcoming  you  once  more  to  our  country,  which  you 
have  visited  in  earlier  days. 

Some  national  leaders — and  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  us  as  Americans,  that 
some  American  leaders  have  had  their  fame  and  their  reputations  spread  across 
their  national  frontiers  and  boundaries,  and  their  reputations  and  the  affection 
in  which  they  are  held  have  become  world-wide — Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  our  earlier 
leaders — and  you,  Prime  Minister,  and  your  illustrious  leader  in  the  fight  for 
Indian  independence,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  your  reputation,  the  things  for  which 
you  have  stood,  things  with  which  you  have  been  identified  in  your  long  career, 
all  these  have  spread  your  fame  and  your  reputation  beyond  the  borders  of 
your  own  country  and  have  been  identified  with  the  great  aspirations  of  people 
all  over  the  world. 

72.  Speech,  6  November  1961.  MEA,  File  No:  52(13-AMS/61  (KW).  Sr.  No.  I. 

73 .  Richard  C.  Patterson,  former  US  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia,  Guatemala  and  Switzerland; 
Chairman  to  Mayor  Wagner’s  Reception  Committee  which  evolved  into  Chief  of  Protocol, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Events  and  Commissioner  of  Commerce,  New  York  City,  1954- 
66.  See  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Ambassador  s  Journal.  A  Personal  Account  of  the 
Kennedy  Years  (London:  Hamish  Hamilton,  1969),  p.  252. 

74.  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

75.  Speech,  6  November  1961,  at  the  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  upon  thejoint  arrival  ofNehru 
and  Kennedy  from  Newport  R.I.  Text  from  the  Otfice  of  the  White  House  Press  Secretary. 
MEA,  File  No:  52(13)-AMS/61  (KW),  Sr.  No.  3. 
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India  and  America  are  separated  by  half  the  globe,  but  I  think  that  you  are 
aware,  as  you  surely  must  have  been  aware,  during  the  long  days  of  your 
struggle  for  independence,  of  the  great  well  of  affection  and  regard  for  which 
your  country  and  people  are  held  in  this  country — a  great  affectionate  regard 
which  belongs  to  you  particularly  in  these  difficult  days. 

So,  Prime  Minister,  we  welcome  you  here  to  the  shores  of  this  country  as 
a  friend,  as  a  great  world  leader,  as  one  who  has  in  his  own  life  and  times  stood 
for  those  basic  aspirations  which  the  United  States  stands  for  today. 

Prime  Minister,  you  are  most  welcome  here  to  this  country  and  we  hope 
that  when  you  leave  you  will  find  a  renewed  sense  of  vigor  and  purpose  here  in 
the  United  States. 

Prime  Minister,  we  are  glad  to  see  you  again.76 


235.  In  Washington  D.C.:  Reply  to  John  F.  Kennedy’s 
Welcome77 

Mr  President,  Mrs  Kennedy,78 

I  feel  deeply  honoured  and  happy  to  be  here  again,  and  to  receive  this  great 
welcome  from  you.  More  particularly  not  for  the  formal  side  of  it  but  for  the 
friendship  which  animated  your  words.  You  have  been  good  enough  in  the  past 
also  to  refer  to  my  country  in  terms  which  evoke  a  warm  response  in  our 
hearts. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  come  to  the  United  States,  and  whenever  I 
have  come  here  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  not  only  by  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  this  great  country,  but  if  I  may  say  so,  even  more  so  by  the 
popular  goodwill  and  friendship  that  I  met  everywhere  here. 

You  have  referred,  Sir,  to  our  struggle  for  freedom.  Many  countries  have 
struggled  for  freedom  and  achieved  it.  Your  own  great  country  was  nurtured  in 
freedom  and  has  grown  up  in  that  great  tradition.  In  our  struggle,  as  you 
yourself  just  mentioned,  those  leaders  who  built  up  this  country  in  the  past, 
and  even  in  the  recent  past,  we  were  influenced  by  them,  and  I  think  going 


76.  This  speech  had  been  drafted  by  J.K.  Galbraith,  the  US  Ambassador  to  India;  but, 
according  to  him,  “The  President  gave  a  highly  abbreviated  version  of  the  speech  I  had 
written.”  See  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Ambassador  s  Journal,  p.  247. 

77.  Speech,  6  November  1961,  at  the  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  upon  the  joint  arrival  of  Nehru 
and  Kennedy  from  Newport  R.I.  Text  from  the  Office  of  the  White  House  Press  Secretary. 
MEA,  File  No:  52(13)-AMS/61  (KW),  Sr.  No.  3. 

78.  Jacqueline  Kennedy. 
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back  to  what  we  used  to  say  in  those  days,  we  often  refer  to  them  and  to  the 
achievements  of  this  country. 

And  so  when  I  came  here  first  some  twelve  years  ago,  I  came  with  great 
expectations  and  fulfilled  a  long-felt  desire  of  my  heart.  Those  expectations 
were  realized  and  I  went  away  with  greater  admiration  for  the  achievements  of 
this  country,  and  with  a  feeling  of  almost — if  I  may  say  so — warm  and  personal 
friendship.  They  have  persisted.  Because  the  relationships  of  countries  are 
more  basic,  I  think,  or  should  be  more  basic  than  temporary  political  events 
that  happen.  If  they  have  that  basic  quality,  they  can  subsist. 

And  so  I  came  again  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  every  time  I  was 
happy  that  I  came,  and  renewed  old  friendships  and  made  new  ones.  This  time 
this  is  a  very  special  pleasure  for  me  to  come,  to  have  occasion  and  opportunity 
to  talk  to  you,  Mr  President,  to  understand  many  things,  and  to  some  extent  to 
explain  what  we  have  on  our  own  minds. 

Your  nation  was  nurtured  in  liberty.  So  also  ours,  and  in  a  peculiar  way 
rather  unlike  other  countries,  in  the  sense  that  we  had  a  peculiar  leader,  to 
whom  you  were  pleased  to  refer,  Mahatma  Gandhi.  And  our  struggle  for  freedom 
as  always  everywhere  conditioned  us,  and  Mr  Gandhi’s  message  and  the  training 
he  gave  us  also  conditioned  us.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  we  stood  up  to  his 
teaching  but  anyhow  it  was  always  on  our  minds  and  still  continues  on  our 
minds,  and  to  some  extent  still  conditions  us. 

And  among  the  things  that  he  laid  great  stress  on,  as  you  no  doubt  know, 
Mr  President,  was  on  peace  and  peaceful  methods  of  approach  to  problems. 
Even  in  our  struggle  with  the  British  Empire  of  those  days  we  adhered  to 
peaceful  methods.  And  so  as  a  result  we  were  fortunate  at  the  end  of  that 
struggle  when  we  achieved  freedom  to  do  so  in  friendship  with  the  British 
people.  The  past  is  not  only  forgotten,  of  course,  but  does  not  come  in  the  way 
of  our  friendly  relations  with  the  British  people  today.  That  was  largely,  I  think, 
the  result  of  the  whole  peaceful  approach  to  those  problems  and  our  deliberate 
attempt  not  to  pile  up  a  mountain  of  bitterness  over  the  past. 

We  face  mighty  problems  in  the  world  today,  and  you,  Mr  President,  bear 
perhaps  the  greatest  responsibility  in  this  world.  And  so  we  look  up  to  you  and 
to  your  country,  and  seek  to  learn  from  you,  and  sometimes  also  to  express 
what  we  have  on  our  minds,  so  that  we  can  achieve  the  greatest  aim  that  the 
world  needs  today  and  that  is  peace  and  opportunity  to  grow  and  flourish  in 
peace. 

Our  own  country  is  full  of  its  own  problems,  more  particularly  to  give  a 
better  life  to  all  our  innumerable  people,  and  that  can  only  be  done  if  there  is 
peace.  And  so,  for  us,  peace  is  a  passion — not  only  a  passion  but  something 
which  all  our  logic  and  mind  drives  us  to  as  essential  for  our  growth.  And  you 
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stand  for  peace,  I  know,  Mr  President,  and  I  wish  you  all  success  in  your 
efforts  to  maintain  peace  and  freedom. 

I  am  grateful  to  you,  Sir,  for  your  warm  welcome,  and  to  Mrs  Kennedy 
also. 


236.  To  Creighton  Lacy:  Science  and  Spirituality79 


Blair  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

6th  November,  1961 

Dear  Dr  Lacy, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  4th  November.80 

I  do  not  think  I  have  undergone  any  sudden  or  abrupt  change.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  greater  emphasis  on  some  aspects  of  life.  I  think  I  have  always 
stressed  the  ethical  and  moral  side  of  life.  In  my  book  The  Discovery  of  India 
I  referred  to  certain  mysteries  or  deeper  knowledge,  which  appears  to  be  outside 
the  grasp  of  the  normal  mind  which  functions  on  lower  planes. 

All  I  can  say,  therefore,  is  that  this  moral  and  ethical  aspect  of  life  has 
seemed  to  me  more  and  more  important  in  later  years.  The  idea  of  God,  as 
normally  conceived,  does  not  attract  me.  But  the  old  idea  of  Hindu  philosophy 
in  the  Vedanta  that  everything  has  some  part  of  the  Divine  essence  does  appeal 
to  me. 

One  of  our  very  eminent  religious  men  in  India,  Vinoba  Bhave,  has  been 
recently  saying  that  the  old  ideas  of  politics  and  religion  have  had  their  day. 
They  should  be  replaced  by  science  and  spirituality.  What  he  means  exactly  by 
this,  I  cannot  say.  But  broadly  it  means  that  we  should  accept  the  deeper 
essence  of  religion  and,  indeed,  of  all  religions  which  may  be  called  spirituality 
and  not  the  rituals  and  dogmas  that  have  grown  up  in  the  name  of  religion.  This 
approach  appeals  to  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


79.  Letter;  address:  The  Divinity  School,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  PMO, 
File  No.  8/191/61-PMP,  Sr.  No.  26-A. 

80.  See  item  221. 
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237.  From  Bruno  V.  Bitker:  Seeking  Permission  to  Quote 
Nehru81 

The  Governor’s  Committee  on  the  United  Nations 

November  6,  1961 


Honorable  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Indian  Embassy 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 

In  1949  upon  the  occasion  of  your  receiving  an  honorary  degree  from  Columbia 
University,  of  which  General  Eisenhower  was  then  the  President,  you  were 
quoted  as  saying,  in  part: 

“ .  (then)  there  is  the  problem  of  racial  relations.  The  progress  of 

some  races  in  knowledge  or  in  invention,  their  success  in  war  and  conquest, 
has  tempted  them  to  believe  that  they  are  racially  superior  and  has  led  them 
to  treat  other  nations  with  contempt  - ...  In  Asia  and  Africa,  racial  superiority 
has  been  most  widely  and  most  insolently  exhibited. 

“The  West  has  too  often  despised  the  Asian  and  the  African  and  still,  in 
many  places,  denies  them  not  only  equality  of  rights  but  even  common 
humanity  and  kindliness.  This  is  one  of  the  great  danger  points  of  our 
modem  world  and  now  that  Asia  and  Africa  are  shaking  off  their  torpor 
and  arousing  themselves,  out  of  this  evil  may  come  a  conflagration  of 
which  no  man  can  see  the  range  of  consequences.”82 
Since  the  problem  to  which  you  there  alluded  is  still  with  us,  I  wonder 
whether  I  would  be  justified  in  quoting  you  to  the  same  effect  during  your 
present  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Bruno  V.  Bitker,  Chairman 


81.  Letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Governor’s  Committee  on  the  UN.  PMO,  File  No.  8/ 
191/61-PMP,  Sr.  No.  23 -A. 

82.  On  17  October  1949,  see  SWJN/SS/13/pp.  318-319.  For  Bitker ’s  request,  see  item  241. 
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238.  To  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower:  Good  Wishes83 

Dear  Mr  President, 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  message  of  welcome  which  I  appreciate 
very  much.  I  would  have  been  happy  to  meet  you  during  my  brief  visit  here 
and  to  pay  my  respects  to  you.  I  have  vivid  memories  of  our  last  meeting  and 
talks  at  Gettysburg.84  My  daughter  and  I  send  you  and  Mrs  Eisenhower  our 
deep  regards  and  our  best  wishes  to  your  son  and  his  wife. 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


239.  Nehru-Kennedy  Talks:  US  Record85 

60.  Memorandum  of  Conversation 


Washington,  November  7,  1961 

PARTICIPANTS 
The  President 
Secretary  of  State 

Ambassador  J.K.  Galbraith,  US  Ambassador  to  India 
Mr  Walt  Rostow,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Phillips  Talbot 
Prime  Minister  Nehru 


83.  Telegram,  7  November  1961,  to  the  former  US  President,  sent  from  Blair  House, 
Washington  D.  C. 

84.  For  Nehru’s  visit  to  the  United  States  in  December  1956,  see  SWJN/SS/36/pp.  471-536. 
No  record  of  his  talks  with  Eisenhower  is  available  in  this  volume.  However,  Eisenhower’s 
letter  of  20  December  1956,  quoted  in  the  footnote,  mentions  the  talks  they  held.  Later 
Nehru  gave  a  brief  account  of  his  talks  to  the  Cabinet  on  29  December  1956. 

85.  Reproduced  from  Foreign  Relations  of  The  United  States  1961-1963,  Volume  XIX, 
South  Asia,  Document  60.  The  source,  as  published  for  this  document,  is:  “Kennedy 
Library,  National  Security  Files,  Countries  Series,  India,  General,  11/21/61-11/31/61. 
Secret.  Drafted  by  [Phillips]  Talbot;  approved  in  S  on  November  26;  and  approved  in  the 
White  House  by  [Walt  W.]  Rostow  according  to  a  note  on  a  November  29  covering 
memorandum  from  [Lucius  D.]  Battle  to  [McGeorge]  Bundy.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  White  House.”  See  https://history.state.gov/historicaldocuments/frusl961-63vl9/d60, 
accessed  on  15  November  2016. 

This  version,  as  noted  in  paragraph  2  in  parenthesis,  is  incomplete. 

For  the  GOI  version,  see  M.J.  Desai’s  note  of  9  November  1961,  item  242. 
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Foreign  Secretary  Desai 

Ambassador  B.K.  Nehru,  Indian  Ambassador  to  US 

President  Kennedy  welcomed  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  his  party  on  November 
6  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  The  visit  continued  in  Washington  November  7-9. 
Battle’s  memorandum  noted  that  Galbraith  was  the  only  Department  of  State 
official  present  during  or  informed  of  the  other  meetings  during  the  visit  between 
Kennedy  and  Nehru,  and  indicated  that  Galbraith  would  prepare  memoranda 
regarding  those  meetings.  No  such  memoranda  have  been  found. 

(Here  follows  discussion  of  tension  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  over  Berlin.) 

Turning  to  another  subject,  the  President  acknowledged  the  importance 
India  places  in  its  geographic  situation  in  relation  to  its  foreign  policy.  He  also 
recalled  that  the  United  States  had  been  neutralist  for  a  long  time.  Nevertheless 
he  wanted  to  say  that  we  would  like  India  to  oppose  us  on  issues  when  we 
were  wrong  and  to  support  us  on  those  occasions  when  we  might  be  right. 
The  Prime  Minister  welcomed  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  comment  to 
explain  the  Indian  approach  to  international  issues.  Indians  naturally  seek  to  act 
on  the  merit  of  each  matter,  the  Prime  Minister  said,  but  he  attaches  importance 
to  the  manner  of  approach  as  well.  He  wants  to  create  the  feeling  that  India 
wants  to  be  friendly  and  wants  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  even  though  it 
does  not  necessarily  agree  with  each  of  them  on  a  particular  point.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  finding  a  midway  position  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  that  would  have  no  meaning,  really.  The  worst  of  the  cold  war  is  that  it 
makes  everyone  rigid  in  mind  and  in  spirit  and  so  it  becomes  difficult  for  either 
side  to  deal  with  the  other  side.  If  the  way  to  war  is  obstructed,  then  a  feeling 
will  come  that  matters  can  be  dealt  with  in  other  ways,  and  the  approach 
becomes  easier. 

The  President  described  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as,  of  course, 
to  support  countries  with  democratic  systems,  but  even  more  basically  to 
support  national  sovereignty.  Sometimes  this  means,  unhappily,  that  we  support 
governments  not  fully  supported  by  their  own  people.  Yet  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  withdraw.  In  some  places  we  believe  that  if  we  should  withdraw  communism 
might  take  over  by  subversion.  This  is  the  problem  that  faces  us;  we  don’t 
object  when  communists  take  over  by  electoral  means  as  Jagan  did  in  British 
Guiana.86 

86.  Cheddi  Berret  Jagan  in  1953,  1957  and  in  September  1961. 
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The  Prime  Minister  asked  why  communism  has  an  appeal  to  many  people. 
Mainly,  he  felt,  it  develops  in  poor  and  underdeveloped  countries.  The  President 
pointed  out  that  in  many  areas  communism  takes  over  by  force  and  subversion. 
The  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  no  one  would  view  with  approval  terroristic 
tactics,  adding,  however,  that  military  actions  bring  unfortunate  results.  The 
very  act  of  meeting  a  situation  militarily  may  make  it  worse.  For  example,  with 
the  help  of  United  States  forces  a  situation  may  be  cleared  but  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  position  of  the  leaders  then  becomes  weaker  because  of  their  dependence 
on  an  outside  power.  Thus  the  problem  is  not  settled. 

President  Kennedy  explained  that  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in  which 
we  are  making  efforts  to  settle  the  Laos  problem  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
serious  attacks  on  South  Vietnam,  some  of  them  via  Laos.  If  these  should 
succeed,  it  would  look  as  if  by  our  willingness  to  negotiate  on  Laos  we  had  lost 
both  Laos  and  Vietnam.  That  would  discredit  our  efforts  and  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  negotiate  on  other  issues,  including  Berlin. 

Ambassador  Galbraith  interjected  that  several  members  of  this 
Administration  have  had  the  view  that  truly  neutral  countries  offer  opportunities 
for  us  to  help  economically  to  build  them  up.  If  in  Laos  or  in  any  other  country 
neutralism  becomes  merely  a  stage  which  precedes  a  communist  takeover 
then  the  whole  concept  of  neutralism  will  become  a  stench  in  the  nostrils.  The 
question  is  what  India  and  other  countries  can  do  about  this. 

Agreeing  that  there  is  a  question  of  what  to  do,  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
observed  that  the  whole  idea  in  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  was  to  create 
international  commissions  to  meet  this  situation.  To  some  extent  it  has  been  the 
failure  to  live  up  to  these  commitments  that  has  led  to  later  difficulties.  If  the 
commissions  had  not  been  there  he  was  convinced  that  trouble  would  have 
come  much  sooner  in  Vietnam.  In  Laos,  indeed,  trouble  did  come  after  the 
commission  was  closed  down.  These  things  don’t  always  happen  according 
to  plans  or  our  decision.  We  can  affect  them  sometimes  but  not  always.  The 
Prime  Minister  said  he  realized  the  position  of  the  United  States  is  difficult 
because  the  United  States  is  tied  up  in  many  matters  from  which  it  is  difficult 
to  come  out. 

On  Laos  the  President  said  that  the  United  States  will  try  to  persuade  the 
three  Princes  to  come  together  promptly,  in  this  month  of  November.  But,  he 
added,  we  don’t  want  our  efforts  in  Laos  to  end  in  a  collapse  in  South  Vietnam. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  nuclear  testing,  President  Kennedy  began  by 
assuring  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  United  States  had  not  prepared  for  testing 
during  the  test  ban  negotiations.  Since  those  negotiations  broke  down  we  have 
had  about  three  small  underground  tests.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  what  the 
Soviets  have  done.  We  are  now  faced  with  what  to  do  in  the  future.  A  few  days 
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earlier  he  had  announced  that  we  would  now  prepare  for  testing  in  the 
atmosphere.  This  does  not  mean  we  will  necessarily  conduct  tests  in  the 
atmosphere.  We  will  examine  the  Soviet  tests.  If  they  have  done  something 
that  would  really  change  the  balance  of  power — such  as  making  a  genuine 
anti-missile  missile  or  a  way  of  disrupting  radar — we  could  not  ignore  that. 
Obviously,  however,  the  President  would  prefer  not  to  have  tests.  The  US  will 
not  have  them  unless  we  must.  The  President  wished  that  the  Soviets  would 
agree  to  ban  atmospheric  testing.  If  they  do  not  agree  either  to  that  or  to 
inspection,  we  will  face  a  difficult  decision.  It  is  hard  to  be  optimistic  when 
after  three  years  of  negotiations  the  Soviets  will  not  agree  to  the  kind  of 
inspection  the  British  and  we  think  necessary.  In  fact,  Secretary  Rusk  added, 
they  have  interjected  the  troika  concept  into  the  inspection  process.  We  cannot 
accept  the  veto  inherent  in  that. 

The  Prime  Minister,  agreeing  that  these  are  difficulties,  asked  how  then  are 
we  to  deal  with  these  problems?  Presumably  the  present  drift  can  land  the 
world  in  a  nuclear  war.  This  is  a  terrible  prospect.  The  moratorium  by  itself 
does  stop  the  testing.  That  could  allow  the  treaty  to  come  in.  The  treaty  has 
been  discussed  for  three  years;  it  need  not  require  too  much  further  discussion. 

President  Kennedy  observed  that  it  seems  obvious  the  Soviet  Union  made 
the  decision  to  resume  testing  some  months  ago,  perhaps  last  February  or 
March.  This  Government  made  a  major  effort  to  get  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  he  is  very  disappointed  that  it  has  not  been  achieved.  He  quite 
agreed  that  the  drift  goes  on.  The  Chinese  are  going  to  start  testing.  The  French 
already  have  done  so.  In  the  absence  of  an  agreement,  testing  will  be  started  by 
one  country  after  another. 

How  then  to  stop  this,  the  Prime  Minister  asked.  It  will  be  a  very  dangerous 
situation  if  the  Chinese  start  testing.  In  India  people  rather  pooh  poohed  that 
prospect  but  the  Chinese  are  proceeding  with  it,  probably  more  for  prestige 
reasons  than  otherwise.  The  hope  in  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  have  war.  If  some  treaty  can  be  obtained 
fairly  soon  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  forestall  testing  by  China. 

President  Kennedy  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  resists  a  test 
ban  either  because  it  feels  that  China  would  not  agree  to  this  or  because  it  really 
does  not  want  an  inspection  process  operating  within  its  borders.  Secretary 
Rusk  commented  that  if  Khrushchev  believes  secrecy  of  the  Soviet  system  to 
be  of  very  large  strategic  value  then  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  we  can 
proceed  into  another  moratorium  without  running  the  risk  of  being  duped. 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  agreed  that  the  Secretary  had  correctly  described  the 
Soviet  position  on  secrecy.  The  problem  will  remain  as  long  as  there  is  a  danger 
of  using  nuclear  weapons.  If  an  assurance  can  be  obtained  that  they  will  not  be 
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used  then  the  fear  does  not  arise.  If  disarmament  can  go  that  far  there  is  some 
hope.  Anyhow  the  big  question  is  how  one  can  deal  with  the  situation  with  its 
risks  of  accidents  and  all. 

President  Kennedy  observed  that  the  records  of  the  1914  war,  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  Korean  war,  each  of  which  started  in  quite  distinct 
circumstances,  make  it  rather  hard  to  see  which  course  will  succeed  in 
preventing  a  future  war.  Possibly  the  best  course  is  to  indicate  with  precision 
where  our  vital  interests  lie — and  then  (he  added  with  a  smile)  hope  that  India 
can  be  effective  as  a  peacemaker. 

President  Kennedy  went  on  to  say  that  one  matter  that  had  been  discussed 
with  President  Ayub  when  he  was  in  Washington  was  the  problem  of  Kashmir.87 
The  danger  to  the  peace  is  obviously  of  deep  concern  to  us  and  to  others.  We 
hope  our  role  can  be  as  helpful  as  possible.  In  this  spirit,  the  President  wondered 
whether  the  Prime  Minister  could  see  any  line  of  settlement  that  would  be 
acceptable  both  to  India  and  to  Pakistan. 

Responding,  the  Prime  Minister  noted  that  the  Kashmir  case  is  now  in  its 
fourteenth  year.  The  matter  arose  in  October  1947.  At  the  end  of  1948  after 
fifteen  months  of  fighting  a  cease-fire  was  arranged.  Since  then,  apart  from 
occasional  troubles,  the  cease-fire  has  functioned.  Naturally,  he  said,  India’s 
desire  has  been  to  settle  the  issue.  India  has  discussed  the  problem  directly 
with  Pakistan  and  there  have  been  several  UN  mediators — good  people — but 
without  result. 

Recalling  in  some  detail  the  history  of  the  Kashmir  case,  the  Prime  Minister 
added  that  basically  the  Indian  position  is  that  no  settlement  is  possible  except 
on  the  basis  of  the  situation  as  it  now  exists — with  minor  modifications.  India 
cannot  accept  the  Pakistani  theory  that  because  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
Kashmir  are  Muslims,  Kashmir  should  go  to  Pakistan.  That  theory  would  crack 
up  India  which  has  45,000,000  Muslims  and  is  the  third  largest  Muslim  state  in 
the  world.  Without  any  fault  of  theirs,  the  45,000,000  Muslims  in  India  have 
become  associated  with  the  religious  argument  that  Pakistan  puts  forward,  and 
would  suffer. 

The  Prime  Minister  noted  that  in  Kashmir  there  had  been  two  general 
elections  and  economic  progress  and  land  reform.  Nothing  like  this  had  occurred 
on  the  other  side.  Probably  if  India  allowed  people  from  the  other  side  to  come 
into  Kashmir,  there  would  be  considerable  inward  migration. 

The  Prime  Minister  observed  that  one  Pakistani  Prime  Minister,  before 
General  Ayub,  had  accepted  the  idea  of  the  status  quo  in  Kashmir. 88  This  man 

87.  11- 14  July  1961. 

88.  Firoz  Khan  Noon. 
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had  thought  it  better  to  let  the  Kashmir  issue  simmer  down  while  India  and 
Pakistan  were  solving  their  other  problems.  Toward  this  end  there  had  been 
resolution  of  the  canal  waters  issue,  with  India  contributing  many  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Various  frontier  matters  had  also  been  settled.89  In  the  last  year  or 
so,  however,  there  had  been  renewed  agitation  over  Kashmir.  This  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  India,  which  thought  the  Kashmir  situation  settling  down. 

The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  the  partition  of  India  left  tens  of 
thousands  of  families  with  members  on  both  sides  and  many  emotional  ties 
between  people  in  the  two  countries.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  situation,  which 
now  needs  to  be  allowed  to  quiet  down.  Perhaps  later  the  two  countries  could 
have  some  form  of  confederation  or  something  else.  Kashmir  is  not  a  matter  of 
the  territory — actually,  the  territory  is  a  burden  on  India — so  much  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  life.  The  Prime  Minister  recalled  that  his  own  ancestors  had  come 
down  from  Kashmir  nearly  300  years  ago  and  that  Kashmir  has  been  one  of  the 
biggest  centres  of  Indian  culture  for  the  past  2000-3000  years;  thus  the  Kashmir 
question  is  a  largely  emotional  issue.  As  a  practical  matter,  raising  the  Kashmir 
issue  now  would  uproot  all  the  Indians  have  done.  In  three  months  India  is 
going  to  have  general  elections  (something  Pakistan  does  not  have)  and  if  this 
problem  is  touched  off  now  there  will  be  huge  troubles.  People  would  be 
migrating  with  all  their  bitterness.  That  would  not  be  a  solution — just  more 
upheavals.  With  Pakistan  developing  a  conservative  Muslim  outlook  (although 
Ayub  is  not  a  religious  figure,  but  a  Sandhurst  product)  practically  speaking  the 
present  situation  cannot  be  changed.  No  government  of  India  could  function, 
certainly  not  his  government,  if  this  were  to  happen.  Possibly  a  narrow  vindictive 
government  might  then  function,  but  only  that  kind.  It  would  be  a  difficult 
enough  matter  to  get  the  Indian  Parliament  and  people  to  accept  the  status  quo. 
They  certainly  would  not  accept  a  revision  of  boundaries  to  India’s  detriment. 

Ambassador  Galbraith  asked  whether,  while  the  two  parts  of  Kashmir 
remained,  a  much  more  relaxed  access  could  be  arranged  from  one  side  of 
Kashmir  to  the  other.  Could  this  be  a  possible  alternative  to  the  narrow  territorial 
debate?  The  Prime  Minister  responded  that  if  the  territorial  claims  were  dropped 
all  other  questions  could  be  resolved  easily.  He  then  recapitulated  the  history  of 
the  military  action  in  Kashmir,  concluding  that  India  is  now  again  threatened  by 
tribal  invasion.  Although  nothing  is  officially  stated,  there  are  reports  of  100,000 
tribesmen  coming.  That  is  a  very  difficult  situation. 


89.  For  the  Joint  Communique  of  1 1  September  1958,  see  SWJN/SS/44/item  275. 
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The  President  asked  whether  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  judgment  it  would 
then  not  be  feasible  to  anticipate  a  solution  to  the  problem  that  both  India  and 
Pakistan  could  accept.  The  Prime  Minister  replied  that  he  had  felt  a  little  before 
Ayub  came  in  that  the  two  countries  would  settle  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo, 
with  some  modifications  of  the  cease-fire  line  to  make  it  a  proper  international 
frontier.  However  the  difficulties  remain.  Another  difficulty  is  that  in  part  of 
Kashmir,  Ladakh,  the  Chinese  have  committed  their  aggression.  To  annoy  India, 
the  Pakistanis  started  to  flirt  with  the  Chinese  on  this  matter. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  question,  the  President  observed  that  there 
would  be  a  somewhat  better  use  of  resources  if  India  and  Pakistan  were  at 
peace  and  asked  whether  there  is  anything  the  United  States  can  do  to  help  the 
situation.  Responding,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  even  now  the  bitterness  of 
partition  is  dying  down.  While  it  can  again  be  whipped  up  by  exploiting  religion 
he  felt  and  hoped  it  would  settle  down.  The  Prime  Minister  noted  some  important 
differences  between  the  leaders  of  India  and  Pakistan.  When  independence 
came  the  Indian  group  had  been  leaders  and  they  came  naturally  into  the 
government  and  then  stayed  on  through  elections.  Pakistan,  however,  was  a 
negative  proposition  based  on  hatred  of  India  and  the  feeling  of  landlords  to 
exploit  Islam.  Its  only  policy  was  hatred  of  India.  Persons  who  came  to  the 
front  had  actually  opposed  freedom.  They  all  came  from  top  landlord  families. 
A  nation  could  not  be  built,  however,  just  on  hatred  of  India  and  Pakistan  found 
that  out.  When  Ayub  came  to  power  he  had  some  following  at  the  beginning 
because  he  got  rid  of  the  unpopular  people  who  had  been  in  charge.  Once  that 
was  done  Ayub,  with  his  rather  limited  military  mind,  could  think  of  nothing 
but  cleaning  up  the  streets  of  Karachi  under  martial  law.  Ayub  is  no  stranger  to 
Indians.  Every  senior  officer  in  the  Indian  Army  knows  Ayub  well  and  has  his 
judgment  of  him. 

The  Prime  Minister  added  that  throughout  he  himself  has  been  popular 
with  people  in  Pakistan,  even  though  some  of  his  closest  friends  have  been 
jailed  for  their  political  activities  there.  The  situation  is  such  a  pity. 

Ambassador  Galbraith  observed  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  being  somewhat 
severe  in  describing  Pakistani  policy  as  only  hatred  of  India.  The  Ambassador 
had  worked  with  their  planning  people  and  Pakistani  planning,  while  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  India,  has  been  quite  good.  The  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  of 
course  there  are  some  people  interested  in  helping  the  country. 

President  Kennedy  then  turned  to  the  question  of  American  aid  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  Many  Americans,  he  said,  believe  that  we  would  do  better  to  give 
actual  funds  to  Pakistan  and  let  them  decide  what  they  want  to  spend  on  military 
aid  and  what  on  economic  aid.  The  difficulty  is  that  it  is  easier  to  get  funds 
from  Congress  for  military  assistance  than  for  economic  assistance.  The  military 
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assistance  enables  the  Pentagon  to  sell  second-hand  equipment  to  other  countries 
and  in  effect  to  use  the  proceeds  to  get  new  equipment.  Nevertheless,  if  giving 
only  economic  assistance  to  Pakistan  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  we  should  look 
into  ways  to  do  it. 

Ambassador  Galbraith  added  military  assistance  to  Pakistan  still  makes  big 
headlines  in  India.  The  United  States  gave  India  a  half  billion  dollars  for  economic 
aid  and  gave  Pakistan  twelve  airplanes.  There  were  twelve  times  as  many 
questions  in  the  Indian  Parliament  about  the  planes  as  about  the  aid.  The  Prime 
Minister  responded  that  no  one  in  India  except  communists  want  to  run  down 
the  United  States.  Indians  do  not  doubt  the  intentions  of  Americans,  but  Pakistan 
is  still  a  military  dictatorship  and  Indians  doubt  what  it  might  do. 

Mr  Rostow  intervened  to  suggest  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  in  talking  of 
“minor  border  adjustments”  in  Kashmir  the  Prime  Minister  had  used  the  same 
phrase  that  President  Ayub  had  used  when  he  discussed  the  Kashmir  issue  with 
President  Kennedy.  President  Kennedy  observed,  however,  that  we  did  not 
know  exactly  what  President  Ayub  had  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  “minor 
border  adjustments.” 

The  President  then  asked  the  Prime  Minister  what,  as  a  student  of  personality, 
is  his  estimate  of  Nkrumah  in  Ghana.  Does  the  Prime  Minister  think  Ghana  is  a 
good  investment  for  the  United  States? 

Ghana  itself  is  a  good  investment,  the  Prime  Minister  responded.  However, 
Nkrumah  is  rather  paranoic  and  does  think  of  himself  as  the  leader  of  Africa. 
He  asked  Indian  help  in  training  their  Air  Force.  The  Indian  officers  did  go  and 
ultimately  he  turned  them  out  and  handed  the  job  to  the  British.  Now  he  has 
turned  them  out.  Some  Israelis  have  had  experience  there  too.  The  Prime  Minister 
himself  had  not  been  to  Ghana  nor  indeed  to  Africa,  except  Egypt  and  Sudan. 

The  President  said  he  had  also  wanted  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  about 
Tito,  i.e.  does  the  Prime  Minister  think  Tito  is  likely  to  tie  into  the  Soviet  Union 
more  closely?  The  Prime  Minister  responded  that  the  Yugoslavs  have  done 
rather  well.  He  does  not  think  they  will  change  their  basic  policies.  In  foreign 
policy  the  Yugoslavs  are  basically  anti-German.  Thus  they  will  agree  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  German  questions  though  not  really  on  others.  He  must  admit 
that  he  was  rather  surprised  at  the  Soviet  position  at  the  Belgrade  Conference. 
There  were  many  countries  there.  Non-aligned  countries  are  so  non-aligned 
that  they  do  not  agree  even  among  themselves.  Africa,  of  course,  is  in  a  state 
of  turmoil.  This  is  a  fascinating  and  dangerous  time.  There  are  many  Indians  in 
Africa  and  the  Prime  Minister  advises  them  to  be  friendly  and  helpful.  In  spite 
of  everything  Africa  is  a  confident  nation,  full  of  vitality. 

Returning  to  Tito,  the  President  explained  that  our  ambition  has  been  to  see 
Tito’s  Yugoslavia  succeed  as  a  national  communist  state  which  we  have  felt 
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does  not  constitute  a  threat  to  the  free  world.  Our  task  has,  however,  been 
made  more  difficult  by  the  Belgrade  Conference  and  the  Yugoslav  position 
there. 

On  this  note  the  day’s  session  closed. 


240.  To  Ved  Mehta:  Promise  to  Meet90 


Blair  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 
7th  November,  1961 

My  dear  Ved, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  6th  November.  Also  copy  of  your  previous  letter  of  the 
1 8th  September.  I  had  not  seen  this  old  letter  previously. 

You  can  certainly  come  to  India  when  you  feel  like  it.  I  cannot  promise 
you  long  sittings,  but  I  shall  find  time  to  see  you. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


241.  To  Bruno  Bitker:  Permission  to  Quote  Nehru’s 
Speech  of  194991 


Blair  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 
8th  November,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Bitker, 

I  have  your  letter  of  November  6th. Q2  You  can  certainly  quote  what  I  said  in 
1949  at  the  Columbia  University. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


90.  Letter  to  a  writer;  address:  The  New  Yorker ,  No.  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York,  36,  N.Y. 

91.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Governor’s  Committee  on  the  UN,  208-E  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Milwaukee  2,  Wisconsin.  PMO,  File  No.  8/191/61-PMP,  Sr.  No.  23-A. 

92.  See  item  237. 
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242.  Nehru-Kennedy  Talks:  M.J.  Desai’s  Record93 

After  a  night  in  New  York,  Prime  Minister  went  to  New  Port,  Rhode  Island, 
where  President  Kennedy  had  invited  him  to  spend  a  few  quiet  hours  before 
starting  his  formal  visit  to  Washington.  During  the  hour  or  so  that  they  had 
before  lunch  and,  on  the  way  to  Washington  in  the  afternoon,  President  Kennedy 
talked  almost  entirely  about  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

2.  About  Laos,  President  Kennedy  mentioned  that  they  wanted  a  truly 
neutral  and  independent  Laos  and  were  prepared  to  withdraw  their  officials 
assisting  the  Laotian  Government,  as  soon  as  a  national  government  was  formed, 
and  the  International  Commission  and  the  Laotian  Government  began  working 
actively  to  maintain  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Laos. 

3 .  President  Kennedy  was,  however,  much  worried  about  the  conditions 
in  Vietnam  where  the  Guerilla  activities  of  Viet  Cong  had  assumed  alarming 
proportions.  The  Guerillas  were  now  attacking  in  battalion  strength.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  number  of  Guerillas  was  about  16,000  to  20,000,  and  they 
were  terrorising  the  people  in  the  villages  and  forcing  them  to  cooperate. 
Kidnapping,  torture  and  killing  were  the  normal  methods,  and  the  South  Vietnam 
army  was  more  or  less  immobilised  by  having  to  protect  villages,  etc.  in  one 
area,  while  the  Viet  Congs  transferred  their  activities  to  other  areas. 

4.  President  Kennedy  stated  that  General  Taylor  and  Dr  Rostow,  along 
with  other  persons  who  had  gone  to  examine  the  conditions  on  the  spot,  have 
reported  and  the  US  Government  are  examining  the  report.  The  choice  before 
the  US  Government  seemed  to  lie  between  interventions  with  US  Armed  Forces 
in  support  of  the  South  Vietnam  regime,  so  that  the  Guerillas  can  be  eliminated 
or  complete  dissociation  from  South  Vietnam,  which,  in  effect,  would  mean 
the  Viet  Cong  communists  taking  over  the  entire  area.  President  Kennedy  said 
that  they  did  not  want  to  intervene  with  armed  forces,  unless  they  were 
compelled,  and  requested  PM  to  suggest  something  mid-way  between  the  two, 


93.  Note,  9  November  1961,  by  the  Foreign  Secretary.  It  is  an  enclosure  to  M.J.  Desai’s  letter 
of  20  November  1961  to  Ambassadors  and  High  Commissioners.  The  source  for  neither 
of  them  is  mentioned  in  the  document  which  is  in  the  NMML  but  is  not  part  of  the  JN 
Collection;  but  the  letter  number  mentioned  is  785-FS/61.  Probably  the  source  is  MEA, 
File  No.  39/93/NGO.  See  also  Sarvepalli  Gopal,  Jawaharlal Nehru:  A  Biography  (Delhi: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1984),  Volume  3,  p.  1 89,  which  cites  apparently  both  these 
documents  but  does  not  provide  a  source. 

For  the  US  version,  see  item  239. 

For  the  account  of  Nehru’s  tour  by  the  Indian  Ambassador,  B.K.  Nehru,  see  his 
memoirs  Nice  Guys  Finish  Second  (New  Delhi:  Penguin,  1997),  pp.  362-370. 
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so  that  the  South  Vietnam  authorities  may  be  able  to  intensify  their  operations 
against  the  Guerillas  and  eliminate  them.  President  Kennedy  mentioned  in  this 
connection  that  there  was  heavy  infiltration  from  the  north  across  the  hilly 
region  of  the  Vietnamese-Laotian  border  and  Vietnamese-Cambodian  border, 
particularly  in  the  supply  of  military  equipment  to  the  Viet  Cong  Guerillas.  It 
was  stated  that  the  Russians  were  sending  supplies  to  Tchepone  on  the  Laotian- 
Vietnamese  border  and  these  supplies  were  infiltrated  into  South  Vietnam  for 
the  use  of  the  Viet  Cong  Guerillas. 

5.  Prime  Minister  gave  President  the  background  of  the  Geneva 
Agreements  of  1954  on  Indo-China,  including  the  previous  history  of  the 
resistance  movement  led  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  against  the  French.  He  mentioned 
that  these  Indo-China  States  could  only  consolidate  their  independence  on  the 
basis  of  non-involvement  with  either  of  the  two  power  blocs.  This  was  the 
principle  incorporated  in  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954.  He  also  explained 
the  role  of  the  Commissions  under  the  Geneva  Agreements,  mentioned  how 
the  removal  of  the  Commission  from  Laos  in  1958  had  led  to  the  deterioration 
in  the  conditions  and  to  civil  war  and  the  present  complicated  situation  both  in 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam.  As  regards  Vietnam,  most  of  the  difficulties  in  South 
Vietnam  were  due  to  President  Diem’s  failure  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  signed  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954.  President 
Kennedy  reiterated  the  desire  of  the  United  States  for  suggestions  on  the 
improvement  of  the  present  situation  in  Laos  and  Vietnam.  PM  mentioned  that 
FS  who  knows  the  area  well  and  who  knows  most  of  the  people  concerned, 
can  discuss  these  matters  with  US  experts. 

6.  On  7th  of  November,  there  was  a  formal  meeting  between  President 
and  Prime  Minister  at  the  White  House  with  advisers  on  both  sides.  In  this 
meeting,  the  Indo-China  problem  was  only  touched  briefly,  though  PM  did 
stress  the  urgency  of  giving  full  support  to  Souvanna  Phouma  in  the  formation 
of  a  national  government  so  that  the  Laotian  situation  can  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  national  government  and  the  agreements  arrived  at  in  Geneva 
regarding  the  functions  of  the  International  Commission  and  declarations 
regarding  Laotian  neutrality  etc.  President  Kennedy  reiterated  US  policy  on 
Laos  and  added  that  the  Indo-China  questions  will  be  discussed  by  Secretary 
Dean  Rusk  and  other  US  experts  with  FS  with  a  view  to  finding  satisfactory 
practical  measures  to  improve  the  situation.  The  President  added  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  USA  to  resist  any  change  of  regime  by 
democratic  means  in  South  Vietnam  but  the  US  authorities  cannot  tolerate  the 
terrorism  of  the  Viet  Cong  Guerillas  and  allow  the  South  Vietnamese  regime  to 
go  under  by  subversion  and  terrorism  from  the  North.  If  the  people  in  the  area 
wanted  to  go  communist  by  democratic  means  and  not  by  the  use  of 
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underground  activities,  violence  and  sabotage  supported  by  the  regime  in  the 
North,  US  would  accept  the  people’s  choice  and  would  not  intervene.  The 
present  position,  however,  was  entirely  different. 

7.  President  Kennedy  asked  about  India’s  relations  with  China.  PM 
mentioned  the  present  position  of  the  Chinese  aggression  on  our  border  areas 
in  the  northern  hilly  regions  and  stated  what  action  we  were  taking  to  prevent 
further  Chinese  aggression  and  our  enormous  border  road  development 
programme  etc.  PM  added  that  if  the  Chinese  tried  to  advance  further,  we 
would  naturally  resist.  Though  there  was  strong  popular  pressure  that  the 
Chinese  illegal  occupation  of  part  of  Indian  Territory  should  be  terminated  by 
force,  India  did  not  propose  to  undertake  an  adventure  of  this  sort  in  high 
mountainous  regions,  where  Indian  forces  would  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
till  our  border  road  and  other  developments  were  completed.  In  any  case,  no 
action  of  this  sort  was  contemplated  unless  the  Chinese  attempted  further 
aggression.  PM  gave  the  background  history  of  the  Indian-Chinese  relations 
during  the  last  twelve  years  with  particular  reference  to  Tibet  and  stated  that 
the  usual  Chinese  aggressiveness  was  accentuated  in  this  region  after  the 
incidents  in  Tibet,  and  the  relations  between  India  and  China  worsened  after 
the  rebellion  in  Tibet  and  the  flight  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  some  35,000  refugees 
from  Tibet  into  India. 

8.  President  Kennedy  then  asked  about  Russo-Chinese  relations.  PM 
explained  the  basic  difference  between  Soviet  Russia,  which  had  the  revolution 
44  years  back  and  was  now  settling  down  into  a  stable  and  comparatively 
prosperous  society  and  Chinese  communism  which  is  still  an  active  revolutionary 
force,  China  having  a  low  standard  of  living  with  a  heavy  pressure  of  population. 
The  Chinese  have  various  economic  difficulties  and  that  made  them  more 
aggressive  as  “have-nots”,  but  the  Russians  were  not  keen  on  any  adventures 
which  might  endanger  peace  and  their  further  economic  and  social  progress. 
In  brief,  the  Soviet  society  was  getting  competitive  and  conservative,  while  the 
Chinese  remained  poor  economically  and  were  still  intense  and  aggressive 
revolutionaries.  It  was  because  of  this  basic  difference  that  there  had  been 
strains  and  stresses  in  relations  between  Russia  and  China  and  difference  of 
opinion  on  various  points,  particularly  on  questions  of  co-existence  and  peace. 
There  is,  however,  no  likelihood  of  a  split  between  Russia  and  China  as  long  as 
East- West  bloc  pressures  continue.  PM  mentioned  that,  on  the  whole,  Russia 
and  particularly  Mr  Khrushchev,  do  not  want  a  war,  whereas  the  Chinese  do 
not  mind  if  aggressive  policies  lead  to  war. 

9.  President  Kennedy  enquired  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of 
settlement  of  the  Kashmir  issue.  He  said  that  it  was  none  of  United  States 
business  to  raise  this  matter  but  US  was  naturally  concerned  as  they  were 
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aiding  both  India  and  Pakistan  and  they  got  into  trouble  every  time  they  gave 
some  military  assistance  to  Pakistan,  as  the  Indian  public  reaction  to  any  such 
aid  was  fairly  violent.  It  was  because  of  this,  USA’s  interest  in  satisfactory 
Indo-Pakistan  relations  and  because  Ayub  had  also  mentioned  this  point  during 
his  visit  that  he  mentioned  this  matter.  PM  gave  President  Kennedy  the 
background  history  of  the  Muslim  League  and  the  Congress  policies  particularly 
their  relation  with  the  National  Conference  in  Kashmir  before  Partition,  stressed 
the  invasion  by  Pakistan  tribal  raiders  and  later  by  Pakistani  Army  itself  and 
how  India  had  gone  to  the  UN  to  avoid  a  war  with  Pakistan.  He  referred  to  the 
cease-fire  arrived  at  in  1949  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Commission  and  stated 
that  the  first  essential,  withdrawal  of  Pakistani  forces,  had  not  been  carried  out 
during  the  last  1 3  years  and  the  Pakistani  Army  was  still  there  occupying  one- 
third  of  Kashmir.  In  this  context,  he  stated  that  the  only  settlement  possible 
was  to  leave  things  alone  as  they  are  and  fix  the  line.  PM  said  that  Pakistan’s 
claim  was  based  on  the  religious  majority  of  the  Muslims  in  Kashmir.  They  had 
no  other  legal  or  other  claim  while  Kashmir,  having  acceded  to  India,  was  part 
of  the  Indian  Union.  India  had  over  45  million  Muslims  and  it  was  impossible 
for  India  to  accept  any  solution  based  on  religious  Muslim  majority  grounds  as 
that  would  upset  the  stability  of  the  entire  sub-continent  and  revive  the  horrors 
of  communal  clashes  which  occurred  immediately  after  the  Partition.  Dr 
Rostow,  who  was  present,  said  that  President  Ayub  had  also  mentioned  minor 
modifications,  though  when  a  map  of  Kashmir  was  given  to  him,  he  declined 
to  indicate  any  details.  President  Kennedy  jokingly  remarked  that  Ayub  perhaps 
was  using  Sandhurst  language  when  he  referred  to  minor  modifications. 

[The]  President  then  referred  to  the  advice  he  had  received  that  US  should 
give  only  economic  aid  to  Pakistan  and  leave  it  to  Pakistan  to  purchase  such 
military  equipment  as  they  may  desire.  PM  said  that  India  would  not  have  any 
objection  to  economic  aid  of  any  size  being  given  to  Pakistan.  India  wanted 
Pakistan  to  be  a  prosperous  neighbour.  The  President  then  said  it  was  easy  to 
get  allocation  for  military  aid  from  Congress  and  Senate.  Economic  Aid  Funds 
were  being  reduced  by  Congress  and  Senate  pretty  often.  PM  made  no  comment. 
The  President  then  said  they  will  have  to  consider  this  matter  and  confine  their 
assistance  to  Pakistan  to  economic  aid. 

10.  President  Kennedy  then  talked  about  Germany  and  Berlin.  He  said  that 
they  are  having  consultations  with  their  other  western  allies  and  Germany  and 
coordinating  their  views  as  to  the  method  of  approach.  They  found  out,  however, 
during  their  talks  with  Gromyko,94  that  the  Soviet  leaders,  while  they  declare 
free  access  to  Berlin  and  a  free  city  of  Berlin,  are  not  quite  forthcoming,  when 

94.  Andrei  Gromyko,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 
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it  comes  to  details.  The  President  said  that  the  Western  Powers  were  determined 
to  maintain  the  present  way  of  life  of  the  two  and  a  quarter  million  West  Berliners 
and  their  access  to  the  outside  world,  as  well  as  the  access  rights  of  the  three 
Western  Allies  to  Berlin,  both  East  and  West.  He  also  added  that  they  cannot 
recognise  East  Germany  de  facto  as  that  will  create  serious  opposition  from 
West  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  US  Administration  was  clear  that  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  East  Germany  and  East  Berlin  has  got  to  be  accepted  and 
that,  therefore,  German  unification  is  not  a  practical  proposition  today.  After 
they  have  coordinated  their  views  with  the  Western  Allies,  they  will  seek 
settlement  of  these  questions  by  negotiations  with  Soviet  Russia  but  some  of 
the  propositions  being  advanced  now  by  Soviet  Russia  regarding  stationing  of 
token  occupation  troops  of  all  the  four  Powers  in  West  Berlin  etc.  could  hardly 
be  accepted.  Prime  Minister  mentioned  that  Mr  Khrushchev  did  not  want  war 
but  he  was  frightened  by  the  growing  economic  and  military  power  of  Germany, 
and  therefore  wanted  to  settle  this  matter  of  German  frontiers  and  of  the  frontiers 
between  East  and  West  Berlin  and  East  and  West  Germany  before  Germany 
became  more  powerful.  President  Kennedy  said  that  Gromyko  had  asked  them 
to  guarantee  both  the  East  German  and  West  German  and  the  East  German  and 
Russo-Polish  frontiers.  This  is  something  which  they  reiterated,  that  the  United 
States  will  be  coordinating  their  views  with  their  Western  Allies  and  Germany 
and  then  decide  on  the  modalities  of  negotiations  with  Soviet  Russia.  The 
President  added  that  a  head-on  collision  between  the  Western  Powers  and  Soviet 
Russia  resulting  in  a  major  war  could  hardly  be  of  any  use  to  the  Germans, 
both  East  and  West,  as  they  will  be  the  first  to  be  destroyed.  War  had,  therefore, 
to  be  avoided. 

1 1 .  President  Kennedy  then  referred  to  the  Belgrade  Conference  and  to 
Prime  Minister’s  role  there.  Prime  Minister  mentioned  that  the  countries  who 
gathered  at  Belgrade,  were  not  only  non-aligned  with  either  of  the  Power  Blocs 
but  were  also  non-aligned  inter  se.  Most  of  the  countries  which  attended  had 
their  own  local  problems  which  appeared  to  them  a  lot  more  important  than  the 
bigger  question  of  peace  and  war.  The  new  African  countries  and  the  Arab 
Conference,  were  thus  preoccupied  with  their  own  problems.  They  did  not 
like  the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  by  the  USSR  and  expressed  their  views — 
some  strongly  and  some  in  moderate  terms — but  they  then  reverted  to  their 
own  problems.  PM  said  that  he  pleaded  with  them  to  consider  the  bigger  question 
of  peace  and  war  which  overshadowed  all  the  smaller  problems  and  when  this 
was  put  to  them,  they  did  turn  their  attention  to  this  major  question.  PM  illustrated 
this  subjectivity  and  pre-occupation  of  the  bulk  of  the  countries  at  Belgrade 
with  their  own  local  problems  by  referring  to  similar  Indian  thinking  on  Goa.  In 
the  context  of  world  problems,  the  continued  occupation  of  Goa  by  Portugal 
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was  a  minor  matter  affecting  less  than  a  million  people  on  the  Indian  continent. 
And  yet,  to  the  Indian  public  this  was  a  major  political  question  and  their  views 
on  international  matters  got  coloured  by  the  attitude  adopted  by  major  powers 
on  the  question  of  Goa.  He  mentioned  that  similarly  the  Africans  are  worried 
more  about  the  atrocities  in  Angola  and  the  continued  Portuguese  occupation  in 
African  territories  than  about  nuclear  tests  and  the  larger  question  of  war  and 
peace. 

12.  Both  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  met  again  on  8th  November. 
This  meeting  on  the  8th  was  confined  to  an  informal  exchange  of  views  on 
various  matters  between  the  two  of  them  and  none  of  the  advisers  were  present. 
It  was  during  these  conversations  that  the  misunderstandings  between  India 
and  the  USA  caused  by  various  attitudes  taken  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Indian  Delegations  at  the  UN  were  referred  to.  The  general  impression  of  this 
meeting  conveyed  to  me  by  US  officials  was  that  President  Kennedy  was  highly 
satisfied  with  these  frank  and  free  exchanges  on  the  8th  and  that  there  was  a 
meeting  of  minds  between  President  and  Prime  Minister  during  these  informal 
exchanges. 

13.  There  was  a  formal  meeting  with  advisers  on  the  9th,  but  there  were 
no  detailed  discussions.  The  Joint  Communique  was  finalised  at  this  meeting 
and  there  was  general  discussion  on  issues  of  peace  and  war. 

14.  The  gist  of  my  discussions  on  Nepal,  Laos  and  Vietnam  with  Dean 
Rusk,  Talbot95  and  Dr  Rostow  is  given  in  the  attached  note  (Appendix  A).96 

M.J.  Desai 
9  November  1961 

243.  In  Washington  D.C.:  To  the  National  Press  Club97 

Press  Club  President:98 

4966  members  of  the  National  Press  Club,  I  extend  to  you  a  warm  and 
sincere  welcome.  You  must  have  been  pleased  with  the  reception  accorded 
you  on  your  previous  visits  to  the  Club  otherwise  I’m  sure  you  would  not 
be  here  now  for  this  third  meeting.  And,  Sir,  may  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  good  taste.  [Applause] 

95.  Phillips  Talbot,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

96.  Appendix  A  not  available. 

97.  Luncheon  hosted  by  the  National  Press  Club,  9  November  1961.  NMML,  JN 
Supplementary  Papers,  File  No.  24,  Box  No.  133. 

98.  John  Cosgrove,  see  the  report  in  the  National  Herald,  1 1  November  1961,  City  Edition, 
p.  4  and  The  Hindu,  11  November  1981,  p.  10. 
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While  we  may  not  always  agree  with  you,  and  frequently  we  may 
criticise  you,  today  we  are  one  hundred  percent  in  admiration  and  respect 
for  your  resisting  being  pressured  into  changing  this  meeting  to  a  Government 
auditorium  or  elsewhere. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  at  this  time  that  the  Press  Club  policy  of  non- 
alignment  will  continue.  [Laughter  and  Applause]  However,  Em  also  certain 
that  fraternization  between  the  sexes  will  also  continue  to  flourish. 

And  now  the  immediate  business  at  hand  is  to  introduce  to  you  and  to 
our  friends  here  today,  members  of  the  Club,  and  their  guests,  the 
distinguished  guests  at  our  head  table. 

[Introduction  of  Guests] 

A  few  years  ago  the  daughter  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  conversation 
with  American  newsmen  remarked,  “No  statement  about  India  is  wholly 
true.” 

Gentlemen,  this  may  help  us  to  understand  better  our  friends  in  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  one  of  the  most  complex  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  India  and  the  United  States  are  so  very  different,  and  yet  there  are  so 
many  similarities. 

Indians  speak  more  than  700  languages  or  dialects,  and  belong  to  at 
least  seven  distinct  racial  types.  The  Prime  Minister  as  a  man  is  as 
contradictory  as  India  is  as  a  nation.  He’ll  be  72  years  young  on  Tuesday, 
November  14.  We  tried  to  arrange  this  meeting  on  the  14th  but  we  didn’t 
have  very  much  influence  with  the  State  Department.  So  in  advance  and  a 
little  early,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  I  think  we  will  wish  you  before  this  day  is 
over,  many  happy  returns  on  your  72nd  birthday.  [Applause] 

And  as  he  has  during  the  past  year,  I’m  sure  while  he’s  72  he  will 
continue  to  work  1 7  hours  a  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  seldom  taking  any 
vacation  or  holidays. 

And  he’s  fastidious  from  the  fresh  rosebud  he  has  in  his  buttonhole 
each  morning  to  the  silken  handkerchief  tucked  into  his  right  sleeve. 

He’s  an  agnostic  and  also  the  leader  of  the  world’s  most  religious 
peoples.  He’s  a  socialist  with  a  built-in  empathy  to  capitalism,  but  American 
investments  are  a  growing  factor  in  India’s  economic  development  today. 
Of  a  mild  and  pleasant  appearance,  he  will  explode  with  anger  at  a  misplaced 
teacup.  [Laughter]  But  he  endured  more  than  ten  years  of  imprisonment 
by  the  British  with  equanimity  and  aplomb. 

I  wonder,  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  India  in  general  has  a  sound 
government,  a  stable  currency,  and  a  working  democracy.  The  press  is 
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free.  The  restraints  on  free  speech  and  assembly  are  hardly  noticeable. 
More  than  40  million  Indians  attend  school  and  college  and  the  number  is 
to  be  doubled  within  the  next  few  years.  If  any  one  man  can  claim  the 
credit,  it  is  Nehru,  and  all  Indians  know  it. 

Scarcely  anyone  now  remembers  the  1947  warning  of  Winston 
Churchill  that,  “We  are  turning  over  India  to  men  of  straw  like  the  caste 
Hindu,  Mr  Nehru,  of  whom  in  a  few  years  no  trace  will  remain.” 

Well,  Mr  Churchill  has  difficulty  picking  winners,  too.  [Laughter  and 
Applause] 

Today  Mr  Nehru  is  honoured  as  a  world  statesman  and  the  chief 
architect  of  progress  and  stability  in  Asia’s  largest  democracy.  He  has  been 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  since  1947,  and  he  is  also 
in  charge  of  India’s  atomic  energy  program. 

But  even  before  the  Prime  Minister  arrived  in  Washington  for  this 
four-day  visit  we  were  aware  of  the  fine  cooperation  between  India  and 
the  United  States.  Friendly  and  mutually  beneficial  relations  between  our 
countries  are  increasing  in  the  cultural,  technical,  and  commercial  fields. 
And  yesterday,  after  the  third  day  of  meetings,  President  Kennedy  best 
expressed  the  accomplishments  and  progress  of  Mr  Nehru’s  visit  when  he 
said,  “I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Prime  Minister,  and  it  became  even 
higher  during  our  conversations.” 

As  you  said  before  leaving  India,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  “There  are  no 
major  conflicts  between  our  two  nations.”  And  we  hope  that  those 
problems — those  minor  irritations  that  we  do  have  or  don’t  understand — 
we  hope,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  those  problems  will  be  resolved  during  this 
visit  and  that  the  communique  to  be  released  later  today"  will  reflect  progress 
in  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  differences  in  our  peaceful 
fight  to  realize  fully  the  individual  man’s  inherent  right  to  self-government. 

Now  I’m  not  certain,  Sir  that  everything  I  said  about  India  is  wholly 
true,  as  Mrs  Gandhi  pointed  out,  but  if  I  erred,  I  hope  you  will  correct  me. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  my  honor  to  present  to  you  now,  His  Excellency, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  India.  [Applause] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  National  Press  Club,  as  you 
have  been  reminded,  this  is  the  third  visit  I  have  paid  to  this  Club  as  your  guest. 
I  much  appreciate  your  hospitality  and  you’re  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  meet  so  many  distinguished  members  of  your  profession. 


99.  See  item  244. 
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I  must  say,  it  is  a  slightly  intimidating  experience  to  meet  so  many  members 
of  the  press  whose  words  not  only  go  across  the  United  States  but  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  But  I  was  happy  to  visit  you  on  the  previous  occasions  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  here  today  to  meet  many  people  whose  names  I  have  read  or  heard 
of  and  to  know  them  in  person. 

The  chairman  at  the  commencement  of  his  remarks  referred  to  something 
about  official  or  state  control  and  he  thought  that  I  had  come  in  the  way  of 
that.  I  didn’t  quite  understand  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  certainly 
believe  in  the  press  being  free  and  not  under  state  or  official  control,  but 
presumably  he  referred  to  something  which  I  heard  a  day  or  two  ago  and 
received  some  protests  about  the  exclusion  of  women  on  this  occasion. 

Well,  it’s  not  for  me.  I  do  not  know  the  facts  or  the  reasons,  and  anyhow, 
I  would  not  interfere  in  your  domestic  affairs.  [Laughter] 

But  when  I  first  heard  of  this,  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  you  were 
encouraging  indirectly  something  that  has  been  connected  with  India,  that  is, 
the  system  of  purdah.  [Laughter]  We  in  India  have  been  trying  with  a  great  deal 
of  success  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  even  among  journalists,  women  function  on 
more  or  less  an  equal  basis  with  men. 

Now,  the  chairman  has  given  you  what  he  considers,  no  doubt,  correct 
information  about  me.  But  as  my  daughter  Mrs  Gandhi  said,  almost  any  remark 
about  India  is  not  likely  to  be  one  hundred  percent  correct.  That  is  so  because 
India  is  certainly  a  country  with  remarkable  variety  and  contradictions,  and  it 
is  possible  to  say  almost  anything  of  India  which  may  be  partly  true — good  or 
bad — and  partly  or  largely  incorrect. 

Anyhow,  I  shall  not  take  your  time  in  trying  to  amplify  or  correct  the 
chairman’s  remarks  except  to  give  you  the  warning  that  they  may  not  be  wholly 
correct.  [Laughter] 

Now,  you  are  newspapermen  dealing  with  the  day-to-day  making  of  history 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  naturally  you  are  tied  up  with  the  present  day 
more  than  with  the  past.  We  have  to  be,  all  of  us,  politicians  as  well  as 
newspapermen.  And  yet  it  is  a  good  thing  to  sometimes  look  at  things  in 
perspective  and  try  to  put  oneself  in  the  position  of  some  other  country  or 
individual,  try  to  understand  what  are  the  springs  of  action,  the  ways  of  thinking. 

Now  here  we  are  in  India,  people  who  have  been  conditioned  in  various 
ways  of  life,  thinking,  action,  through  a  very  long  period  of  history — whatever 
that  period  may  be — 5,000  years  or  so.  A  history  in  spite  of  its  ups  and  downs 
is  in  a  sense  a  continuing  thing  because  India  has  a  continuous  tradition;  there 
is  no  definite  break.  Of  course  it  changes,  but  there’s  no  definite  break,  and  I 
don’t  think  you  can  say  that  of  any  other  country  except  perhaps  China — apart 
from  the  recent  break  that  has  taken  place — because  the  long  history  of  China 
was  also  a  continuing  one. 
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That  has  some  importance  because  this  continuing — call  it  what  you  like — 
conditioning  of  the  people  leave  a  powerful  impress  upon  them.  And  we  have 
been  conditioned  by  that. 

In  the  more  recent  past  we  have  been  conditioned  very  much  by  our  struggle 
for  independence,  more  especially  under  Mr  Gandhi.  Most  people  of  my 
generation  certainly  have  been  very  much  conditioned  by  it,  and  it  may  be  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  our  reactions  to  events  unless  you  keep  that  in 
view. 

Then  again,  there  is  what  might  be  called  a  geographical  factor.  A  country’s 
views  about  matters  are  controlled  very  much  by  geography.  Let  me  say,  if 
you  have  some  kind  of  a  world  view,  it  does  depend  from  where  you  look  at 
the  world  whether  from  the  northern  hemisphere  or  the  southern,  whether  you 
look  at  it  from  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  Asia  or  the  heart  of  Europe  or  America. 
If  you  were  at  the  North  Pole,  you’d  have  a  different  view  of  the  world. 

It  is  well  to  remember  this  because  otherwise  you  can’t  get  a  proper  view 
from  the  other  person’s  viewpoint  or  understand  the  other  person.  It  may  be 
what  you  may  think  may  be  completely  correct  from  your  point  of  view  and 
your  experience;  it  may  not  be  wholly  correct  from  another  person’s 
geographical  position  or  conditioning  or  experience  he  has  gone  through.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  remember  that. 

We  in  India  ourselves,  like  the  United  States,  have  been  a  country  of  great 
variety,  a  big  country,  with  large  numbers  of  people  coming  into  the  country 
through  the  ages  from  outside.  There  have  been  innumerable  incursions  into 
India,  friendly  and  hostile,  chiefly  in  the  old  days  by  land  routes,  later  by  sea. 

And  these  people,  who  came,  except  the  later  ones  by  sea,  largely  were 
absorbed  by  India,  if  I  may  use  the  word.  They  affected  India  very  much  but 
they  lost  themselves  in  the  sea  of  Indian  humanity  because  India  had — I  imagine 
it  still  has  to  some  degree — the  power  of  absorption,  just  as  the  United  States 
has  it  powerfully.  And,  you  see,  large  numbers  at  one  time.  Apart  from  Asian 
people,  Greeks  came,  the  Hellenistic — not  Greeks  perhaps,  but  Hellenistic  people 
were  absorbed.  Others  came  and  as  somebody  said,  these  rivers  flow  in,  flowed 
into  our  history  and  lost  themselves  in  the  Indian  ocean  of  humanity. 

India  has  always  sought  to  absorb  and  create  a  synthesis.  Now,  we  were 
influenced  to  some  degree  by  the  Hellenistic  elements  long  ago.  Then  came  all 
manner  of  people,  Turks —  not  the  modem  Turks,  but  the  Central  Asian  Turks — 
Scythians;  Huns,  and  got  lost  in  India;  not  quite  lost  because  they  influenced 
India.  Arabs  came;  Persians  came;  and  they  all  made  a  difference. 

In  northern  India  socially  the  kind  of  culture  that  has  arisen  is  what  might 
be  called  a  mixed,  a  composite  culture,  affected  by  these  incoming  people  who 
became  hundred  percent  Indians  in  the  course  of  time. 
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And  we  have  definitely  sought  to  develop  this  composite  culture.  We  have 
not  been  exclusive  in  that  sense  although  we  have  been,  as  you  know,  exclusive 
in  another  sense  to  our  great  disadvantage — that  is,  the  social  system  was  an 
exclusive  one,  caste  and  all  that,  which  did,  I  think,  a  great  deal  of  harm  to 
India  and  which  we  fight  against  and  try  to  remove,  and  which  is  going  fairly 
fast  though  sometimes  it  takes  different  shapes,  political  shapes. 

So  you  see  this  tremendous  variety  in  the  country  in  almost  every  matter, 
including  language.  But  I  must  protest  against  what  the  chairman  said  about 
700  languages  in  India.  I  really  am  not  aware  of  them  even,  if  I  may  say  so, 
even  in  the  strict  census  meaning  of  the  term. 

I  remember  once  in  Berlin  somebody  was  talking  about  the  hundreds  of 
languages  of  India.  He  said  the  census  said  so.  And  then  he  was  asked  how 
many  languages  exist  in  Germany  from  the  census  point  of  view.  It  was  found 
there  were  60  or  70.  Of  course,  Germany  is  above  all  a  German  country,  with 
a  German  language.  But  nevertheless  the  census  said  there  were  70  languages 
in  Germany. 

In  the  same  way,  all  kinds  of  dialects  and  little  foreign  groups  are  included. 
Now,  if  you  look  at  the  languages  of  India,  you  find  that  in  the  border  tracts — 
bordering  Burma  and  Tibet,  etc. — literally  in  those  small  areas  there  are  hundreds 
of  languages  listed  in  the  census;  but  in  India  as  a  whole  there  are  a  dozen 
important  languages. 

Of  the  dozen — or  eleven  or  twelve,  I  forget — most  of  them  are  derived 
from  Sanskrit  and  therefore,  they  are  closely  connected  with  each  other.  The 
four  southern  languages  are  different  but  have  absorbed  large  numbers  of 
Sanskrit  words,  so  in  effect,  the  differences  are  not  too  great.  But  it  is  a  problem 
undoubtedly,  and  it’s  not  surprising.  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  in  the 
whole  of  Europe  there  are  various  great  languages.  It’s  an  area  as  big  as  India — 
Western  Europe. 

It  has  given  us  trouble,  this  problem,  though  essentially  it  should  not  do  so 
because  we  recognize  all  of  them,  and  we  say  that  those  dozen  or  so  languages 
are  national  languages  of  India  and  we  treat  them  more  or  less  equally  and 
encourage  them. 

I  don’t  think  this  problem  will  trouble  us  much  though  there  is  always 
some  difficulty  about  dealing  with  various  matters  in  regard  to  language. 

And  the  main  thing  is  that  India  today  is  passing  through  a  revolutionary 
phase  of  her  long  existence,  that  is,  for  a  long  time  past,  including  the  whole 
period  of  British  rule  in  India,  we  did  not  develop  as  normally  we  ought  to  have 
developed.  If  the  British  had  not  come  there,  it  is  difficult  of  course  to  say 
what  would  have  happened — may  be  a  lot  of  trouble  and  all  that  conflict — but 
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we  would  have  gradually  adjusted  ourselves  to  changing  times.  We  could  not 
do  that. 

The  British  gave  us  some  good  things — peace  and  political  unity — but  at 
the  cost  of  rather  petrifying  conditions  in  India,  not  changing.  And  so  now  that 
the  British  leave,  of  course  some  changes  did  come — inevitably  they  came — 
partly  encouraged  by  the  British  for  their  own  purposes,  partly  because  it  could 
not  be  helped.  But  broadly  our  economy  and  our  ways  of  living  were  petrified, 
static. 

Now  things  have  happened  which  are  changing  all  that.  You  hear  of  many 
problems  in  India  which  are  really  problems  of  development  and  change,  which 
is  a  good  thing,  although  they  may  be  troublesome  problems. 

One  fact  I  should  like  you  to  remember  in  regard  to  development,  that 
political  freedom  came  to  us  in  a  big  way — that  is,  the  new  India,  independent 
India  was  not  only  politically  free  from  foreign  control,  but  internally  politically 
free,  in  the  democratic  sense,  as  any  country  can  be — adult  suffrage  and  all 
that. 

Now,  this  happened  before  our  country  was  economically  advanced  enough 
to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  that  political  freedom  fully  or  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  numerous  demands  made  upon  it  by  political  freedom  because  all 
the  masses  of  our  people  having  become  politically  free  demanded  all  kinds  of 
things.  And  the  demands  were  legitimate,  not  that  they  were  illegitimate.  They 
wanted  better  things,  higher  standards  and  all  that,  when  we  just  could  not 
supply  them  all  over,  because  when  political  freedom  came,  we  were  not 
economically  advanced  enough,  we  had  not  enough  resources. 

Now,  in  the  Western  countries,  in  Europe,  America,  etc.,  you  had  advanced 
very  considerably  before  you  got  what  might  be  called  one  hundred  percent 
political  freedom — adult  suffrage  and  all  that — and  you  had  built  up  a  system 
with  considerable  resources  which  could  meet  the  demands  which  political 
freedom  made. 

Now,  this  process  was  reversed  in  India.  We  got  political  freedom  without 
the  resources.  Well,  we  work  hard  to  get  the  resources  to  develop  the  country, 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  it  takes  a  little  time,  and  so  social  and 
economic  problems  arise,  pressures  amass,  in  every  country;  I’m  not  talking 
about  India  but  in  many  countries  of  Asia  and  elsewhere,  and  that  is  the  main 
problem. 

It  can  only  be  solved  really  by  as  rapid  development  as  possible  to  create 
better  conditions  of  living  and  give  some  satisfaction  to  the  people.  We  are 
trying  to  do  that. 

As  you  know,  we  started  to  try  to  do  so  in  an  organised  way  by  planning — 
Five  Year  Plans — two  of  them  are  over,  the  Third  we  began  about  six  months 
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back.  And  others  criticise  us  and  we  criticise  ourselves  for  many  of  our  defects 
and  failures,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  incorrect  to  say  that  by  and  large,  considering 
the  complexity  and  difficulties  of  the  problem,  we  have  advanced  fairly 
satisfactorily. 

And  what  is  more,  the  process  is  one  of  going  forward.  There’s  dynamism 
in  India  today,  in  people’s  minds  and  activities,  in  agriculture,  in  industry,  in 
social  service  and  the  like.  That  is  the  main  thing.  And  therefore,  we  have  a 
good  deal  of  faith  in  the  future. 

The  chairman  said  something  about  40  million  people  going  to  school  and 
college  there;  the  figure  is  somewhat  larger.  I  think  it’s  nearer  47  million  now. 
That’s  a  fairly  large  figure.  I  don’t  think  personally  the  education  they  get  is  of 
the  best  because  of  the  rapid  growth;  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  good  teachers, 
trained  them,  and  all  that.  But  still,  the  mere  fact  of  education  spreading  to  all 
our  villages  is  a  tremendous  fact;  it’s  a  revolutionising  fact,  going  into  the 
village  homes  which  have  not  changed  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years.  All 
that  is  happening. 

Another  very  interesting  and  important  feature  in  India  which  probably 
doesn’t  find  place  in  newspapers  as  a  rule,  even  Indian  newspapers,  is  a  basic 
change  coming  over  rural  India,  and  that  means — oh,  I  don’t  know  exactly  the 
figure  but  probably  about  330,000,000  people — and  that  is  the  spread  of  a 
really  full  amount  of  self-government  to  the  villages. 

That  is,  we  are  decentralising  authority.  Of  course  we  have  a  centralised 
government  and  a  strong  government.  We  have  states  like  in  the  United  States 
with  a  large  measure  of  autonomy.  Apart  from  some  subjects,  they  are  free  to 
pass  their  laws  and  do  what  they  like. 

But  we’ve  carried  this  further  and  carried  it  not  to  the  individual  village — 
it’s  too  small  an  entity — but  to  groups  of  villages  of  20  or  30  and  given  them 
that  authority  and  those  resources.  For  instance,  the  land  tax  is  turned  over  to 
them  so  they  may  have  the  money.  And  they  are  being  put  in  charge  of  all 
development  of  that  area,  including  elementary  education,  small  industry,  and 
so  many  other  things — housing,  communications  and  the  like. 

Now,  that  is  a  very  big  thing  both  in  terms  of  the  population  affected  by  it 
and  the  change  from  the  very  static  conditions,  semi-feudal  conditions,  that 
existed  previously. 

I’ve  often  said  about  India  that  India  today  is  in  the  bicycle  age.  Well,  this 
doesn’t  mean  that  we  have  not  got  automobiles:  we  have  a  fair  number;  nothing, 
of  course,  like  the  number  you  have  here,  but  we  have  a  fair  number. 

But  I  say  it  is  the  bicycle  age  because  the  bicycle  has  become  the  common 
means  of  transport  in  the  villages.  Every  village  has  got  numerous  bicycles  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  increasing,  and  we  are  making  the  bicycles. 
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Now,  the  changeover  from  the  bullock  cart  to  the  bicycle  is  a  bigger  change 
than  from  the  bicycle  to  the  automobile,  and  naturally  that  change  will  proceed. 

So  these  big  things  are  happening  which  you  can  notice  immediately  which 
are  pulling  out  our  people  from  that  static  condition  of  thinking,  of  mind,  etc. 
and  the  process  once  started  is  bound  to  go  on.  There  will  be  difficulties,  there 
may  be  some  conflicts  here  and  there,  but  essentially  it  has  been  given  too 
much  of  a  push  to  stop  and  will  not  stop,  and  we  don’t  want  it  to  stop,  of 
course. 

I’m  not  going  into  our  Five  Year  Plans  and  the  rest.  If  you  are  interested, 
you  can  find  out.  But  I  would  like  you  to  realise  that  we  have  always  attached 
importance  certainly  to  the  big  things  we  are  doing,  big  plant  and  all  this,  but 
essentially  we’ve  attached  importance  to  our  rural  population  which  is  the 
backbone  of  India. 

The  very  first  thing  we  did,  of  course,  was  land  reform.  Again  there 
difficulties  arose,  legal  difficulties,  which  delayed  matters,  but  we  have  largely 
dealt  with  that  situation.  Some  little  bits  remain  which  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two,  perhaps  be  dealt  with  properly. 

That  has  released  the  energy  of  the  rural  population,  the  villager  who  was 
under  the  landlord,  and  he  can  now  gradually  become  more  self-reliant  especially 
under  present  conditions. 

Now  there’s  another  problem  in  India.  Inevitably  with  this  development 
the  landlord  system  is  gone  but  owing  to  the  big  population  of  India,  the  growing 
population,  the  land  holding  is  a  very  small  one  naturally.  Normally  speaking, 
it’s  hardly  more  than  an  acre  or  two  acres,  sometimes  three  acres,  and  one 
can’t  really  make  much  progress  with  an  acre  or  two.  The  only  possible  way 
is  for  those  people  to  build  up  cooperatives  when  a  cooperative  has  facilities 
for  getting  modern  types  of  machines  and  other  things  which  an  individual 
farmer  can’t,  fertilizer,  and  gradually  enter  into  more  scientific  agriculture, 
which  they  are  doing  now. 

The  pace  is  perhaps  not  as  fast  as  we’d  like,  but  still  it  is  fairly  substantial. 
And  so  the  face  of  rural  India  is  changing.  That  is  a  basic  thing  in  India. 

Of  course  we  have  other  people,  too,  higher  scales,  who  are  changing  into 
industry  and  many  other  ways,  and  we  are  fairly  well  developed  in  science,  we 
have  really  very  able  young  scientists,  and  I  lay  stress  on  young  apart  from 
some  old  good  scientists.  It  is  the  younger  generation  that  is  producing  these 
bright  scientists. 

And  so  in  almost  every  field  we  are  trying  to  push  ahead.  Numerous 
difficulties  and  internal  difficulties,  conflicts  with  old  fashioned  people,  feudal 
elements,  We  removed,  as  you  know,  the  old  princes,  the  maharajas  and  the 
like,  and  treated  them  very  handsomely — too  handsomely,  I  think — [Laughter] 
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in  regard  to  the  civil  list  pensions  we  gave  them,  which  are  terrific  considering 
the  condition  of  India.  But  we  thought  we  bought  peace  with  them  at  a  cheap 
price  even  then,  because  costs  of  conflict  are  great. 

And  so  now,  politically  speaking,  they’re  ordinary  citizens  of  India  with  no 
authority  or  power  but  with  a  large  income  for  which  they  do  nothing,  no 
work  at  all.  I  suppose  gradual  changes  will  come  there,  too.  So,  we’ll  build  this 
up. 

Now,  another  aspect  of  India  I  should  like  to  put  to  you  to  understand  it,  it 
is  part  of  this  old  conditioning  that  India  has  had,  it’s  part,  if  you  like,  of  the 
basic  philosophy  of  India— it  is  the  fact  of  tolerance  of  other  people’s  opinions. 
They’ve  been  used  to  it  from  ancient  ages.  Tolerating  others.  People  came 
there,  driven  out  from  other  countries.  The  Zoroastrians  came  from  Iran,  driven 
out  by  Islam.  They  were  welcome.  They  settled  down;  they  are  a  very 
prosperous  community. 

You’ll  be  surprised  to  know  the  Jews  came  there  over  2,000  years  ago, 
may  be  more,  I  don’t  know.  And  they  settled  down  there;  they  were  welcomed. 

Christians  came  there  in  the  First  Century,  long  before  they  came  to  Europe. 
Eastern  Christianity,  as  it  is  called,  is  well  established  in  South  India  especially. 
And  they  were  all  welcomed  and  there  was  no  trouble.  They  have,  in  fact,  no 
contacts  or  hardly  any  contacts  with  Christianity  outside — some  contacts  of 
course  they  have.  They  have  their  own  Church  and  they  carry  on  and  they 
have  lived  in  peace  with  the  others. 

Except  recently,  when  it  is  not  religions  in  conflict,  we’ve  hardly  even  had 
religions  in  conflict  in  India.  Conflicts  have  come  for  political  reasons.  A  political 
conqueror  may  come.  Well,  there  is  conflict,  of  course.  But  not  because  of  the 
religious  element  in  it. 

Unlike  Europe  where  there  have  been  so  many  wars  of  religion  and  the 
rest,  so  the  whole  condition  of  India  is  one  of  tolerating  others.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  earliest  edicts  issued  by  a  famous  emperor  of  India  who  controlled  nearly 
the  whole  of  India  and  part  of  Central  Asia,  Asoka,  was  in  the  third  century 
B.C.  He  inscribed  his  edicts  on  huge  pillars  and  stones  and  there  they  are  for 
you  to  read  today.  It  was  an  appeal  for  tolerance.  He  said  every  person  should 
respect  his  own  faith  and  beliefs,  but  he  should  also  respect  the  faith  of  those 
who  differ  from  him.  If  he  respects  those,  the  others  will  respect  his  faith. 

It’s  interesting  to  see  this  idea  of  tolerance  and,  if  you  like,  co-existence, 
goes  like  a  thread  through  Indian  history  and  it  conditions  our  thinking  a  great 
deal  and  perhaps  it  explains  to  some  extent  many  of  the  things  that  you  do  not 
understand  in  our  approach  to  questions  of  today. 

Now  of  course,  what  with  the  impact  of  all  kinds  of  new  forces,  new 
conditions,  new  conflicts  arise,  but  the  basic  approach  to  them  even  has  been 
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this.  After  all,  we  solved  the  very  difficult  problem  of  the  princes  in  India 
peacefully.  We  solved  the  problem  of  the  big  landlords  peacefully.  In  most 
countries  it  gave  rise  to  all  kinds  of  internal  trouble  and  revolts,  but  by  and 
large  we  solved  it  peacefully.  And  we  think  we  can  solve  other  problems,  too, 
in  our  social  and  economic  advance,  peacefully. 

Then  again  you  hear  that  we  have  said  and  we  say  that  we  aim  at  a  socialist 
structure  of  society  in  India.  That  is  so.  It  fits  in  with  our  old  thinking  too.  It  is 
not  exactly  opposed  to  anything,  not  in  the  sense  of  producing  conflict;  we  try 
to  avoid  conflict,  but  gradually  in  the  democratic  way  bringing  about  that  change. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  it  and  we  want  to  go  ahead  but  as  Ambassador 
Galbraith  pointed  out,  in  India  if  socialism  is  state  control,  well,  there’s  more 
of  it  in  the  United  States  than  in  India  today.  Well,  I  don’t  know.  Are  those 
facts?  He  speaks  from  knowledge,  I  suppose.  [Laughter] 

But  certainly  we  want  to  go  ahead  because  there  is  no  other  way  in  our 
society.  First  of  all,  we  have  to  plan  because  we  have  to  start  if  not  from 
scratch,  somewhere  near  scratch.  We  have  no  resources;  we  have  to  build 
them  up  through  state  effort.  So  we  have  evolved,  we  tried  to  evolve  what  we 
call  a  mixed  economy,  public  sector,  public  enterprises,  which  themselves  create 
coiporations,  autonomous  corporations,  the  policy  being  guided  by  the  state. 
And  we  try  to  fit  them  both  into  our  national  plan  because  unless  we  plan,  our 
resources  may  be  wasted  on  inessential  matters,  and  our  resources  are  very 
limited. 

So  we  are  functioning  in  this  way,  and  even  before  independence,  years 
before  independence,  our  national  organization  used  to  pass  resolutions  and  the 
rest  about  foreign  policy.  You’ll  find  that  the  roots  of  our  foreign  policy  today 
were  laid  long  before  Independence  even,  and  before  present  day  questions 
had  arisen.  We  followed  that  and  it  is  in  keeping  with  both  Indian  tradition  and 
the  way  of  our  thinking. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  we  are  called  “neutral”.  Well,  it’s  not  correct.  I  don’t 
like  the  word  neutral.  It’s  a  word  used  in  wartime — belligerent  and  neutral.  But 
certainly  you  may  call  it  an  independent  policy  and  non-alignment  is  a  more 
correct  word,  that  is,  not  joining  a  military  bloc.  But  of  course,  cooperating 
with  a  country  or  a  group  is  a  different  matter,  because  that  is  the  background, 
as  I  said,  in  India,  and  logically  we  think  that  is  more  helpful  for  us  and  for 
others  in  this  world  of  conflict,  that  the  less  the  approaches  of  conflict,  the 
better. 

The  chairman  reminds  me  that  you  are  likely  to  have  a  large  number 
of  questions  so  I  shall  now,  well,  refrain  from  continuing  and  wait  for  the 
questions. 
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Chairman:  Thank  you,  Mr  Prime  Minister.  As  we  had  discussed  earlier,  we 
would  have  approximately  twenty  minutes  for  questions  but  we  probably 
should  have  asked  for  almost  forty-five  minutes,  we  have  sufficient 
questions  here.  We’ll  not  lose  any  further  time.  The  first  question:  As  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  neutralist  bloc  of  nations,  what  is  your  opinion 
of  the  continued  nuclear  blasting  by  the  USSR? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  the  answer  is,  there  is  no  neutralist  bloc.  Secondly, 
I’m  not  the  leader  of  anybody.  If  you  like,  my  people  have  done  me  the  honour 
of  putting  me  in  a  very  responsible  position  in  India,  so  I  can  claim  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  India  but  not  on  behalf  of  any  other  country.  And  I  don’t  presume  to 
be  leader  of  any  other,  and  I  don’t  desire  to  be  leader  of  any  other  country.  My 
desire  is  to  cooperate  with  them;  certainly  try  to  influence  them  sometimes 
according  to  my  thinking. 

As  for  the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  by  the  Soviet  Union,  I’ve  often 
stated  that  I  have  thought  it  a  very  harmful,  disastrous  thing  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Apart  from  the  harm  it  actually  causes,  it  brings  about  a  war  psychosis. 

Question:  Do  you  believe  the  smaller  nations  of  the  non-aligned  bloc  have 
been  completely  fair  to  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  atomic  testing? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It’s  rather  difficult  for  me  to  answer  in  behalf  of  every 
country,  but  please  remember  that  these  countries,  more  especially  many  of 
the  newly  independent  countries  are  full  of  their  own  problems.  They  are,  in 
theory,  intellectually,  some  of  them  may  say,  “Yes,  yes,  this  is  good  (or  bad)” 
in  regard  to  any  major  question  like  Berlin  or  Germany,  but  really  it’s  at  the 
fringe  of  their  mind;  they  are  full  of  their  own  problems.  And  let  us  say  Belgrade, 
at  Belgrade,  there  were  many  of  these  newly  independent  countries,  chiefly 
from  Africa.  The  African  problems  were  dominant  in  their  minds — no  other 
problems.  I  ventured  to  point  out  to  them  that  some  other  questions,  such  as 
war  and  peace,  were  really  basically  more  important.  Well,  intellectually  they 
accepted  that  position;  they  were  good  enough  to  accept  it.  But  emotionally 
they  are  full  of  their  own  problems.  You  must  try  to  understand  their  minds. 
Only  then  perhaps  you  might  understand  their  reaction  to  events. 

Question:  Speaking  of  their  problems,  Mr  Prime  Minister  does  the 
downgrading  of  Stalin  by  the  Soviet  Government  raise  or  lowers  your 
hopes  for  world  peace? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  raise  my  hopes  for  world  peace.  [Applause]  I  think 
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that  the  Russia  of  today  is  certainly  aiming  at  or  desires  peace.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  that  and  Mr  Khrushchev  especially.  His  policy  may  not  agree  with  you  in 
many  things  but  so  far  as  war  and  peace  is  concerned,  I  think  he’s  definitely 
desirous  of  peace. 

Question:  This  question  follows:  Do  you  think  you  can  deal  with  Russia 
and  the  US  on  the  same  moral  plane. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  One  doesn’t  deal  with  countries,  one  deals  with  problems. 
One  can’t  answer  a  question  like  this  about  a  country  being  dealt  with  on  a 
moral  plane.  It’s  the  action  of  the  country  that  may  be  considered;  you  may 
agree  or  disagree  with  it. 

Question:  For  many  years  I  have  been  trying  to  decide  whether  you  are  on 
our  side  or  that  of  the  Communists.  Do  you  consider  this  an  indication  of 
a  true  neutral?  [Laughter] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Does  it  mean  that  the  questioner  wants  me  to  give  an  opinion 
of  his  neutrality?  [Laughter,  Applause] 

Question:  Well,  shall  we  try  it  from  another  angle.  [Laughter]  Why  are 
there  no  neutral  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Because  they  are  all  aligned.  [Laughter,  Applause] 

Question:  And  I  think  this  will  clear  up  the  neutrality  question — this  one: 
How  can  you  be  neutral  between  right  and  wrong? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  suppose  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deal  with  questions  which 
can  be  clearly  defined  as  right  or  wrong.  Sometimes  it  can  be  done,  and  certainly 
when  the  choice  is  between  right  and  wrong,  one  should  side  with  the  right. 
It’s  obvious.  But  there  are  far  too  many  greys  in  this  world  and  therefore  the 
problem  becomes  much  more  difficult.  Also  a  saintly  person  may  take  up  an 
attitude  regardless  of  consequences — right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong.  A 
politician  can  hardly  ever  do  that.  He  may  aim  at  the  right;  he  may  even  have 
perception  of  the  right,  but  especially  in  a  democratic  country,  he  must  convey 
that  perception  to  others  in  order  to  function.  A  saint  need  not;  therefore,  he’s 
stoned  often  to  death  and  there  the  matter  ends. 

But  you  see,  in  the  opening  remarks  the  chairman  talked  about  Mr 
Churchill’s  fierce  opposition  to  Indian  Independence  and  his  prophecy  as  to 
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what  might  happen  to  me  in  the  course  of  time.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  what 
happened  was,  that  we  converted  Mr  Churchill  to  our  viewpoint  and  he  and  I 
are  good  friends  today.  [Applause] 

Question:  What  safeguards  for  Indian  trade  do  you  hope  to  obtain  if  Britain 
joins  the  Common  Market?  Does  the  US  support  India  in  this  regard? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  common  market  idea  has  not  been  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  in  India  because  the  apparent  immediate  effect  would  be  harmful 
to  us,  to  our  exports,  and  exporting  is  most  important  to  us  for  our  development. 
Now,  how  it  can  be  fashioned  so  as  to  allow  our  exports  to  continue  or  to 
flourish,  I  don’t  know.  We  try  to  do  that  but  it  will  have  to  change  its  immediate 
conception  somewhere  so  that  that  might  be  done. 

Question:  Would  you  comment  on  the  progress,  if  any,  of  the  program  to 
control  population  in  India? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  are  one  of  the  very  few  countries,  perhaps  two  or  three, 
perhaps  Japan  is  another  country,  where  there  is  an  organized  policy  for 
population  control,  family  planning,  etc.  It  has  made  progress  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  make  more  progress,  and  ultimately  it  will  have  some  effect  on  the 
population;  but  it  takes  time  because  we  can’t  do  these  things  by  decree.  We 
have  to  convert  the  people,  and  they  are  being  converted  in  a  large  way. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  when  you  appeared  before  our  Club  in  1949, 
you  said  your  policy  would  be  to  live  with  Red  China  with  which  your 
country  shares  a  large  border.100  Do  you  feel  after  twelve  years  your  policy 
has  been  correct? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Our  policy  has  been  completely  correct.  It  is  the  policy  of 
China  that  has  not  been  correct. 

Question:  What  steps  do  you  advise  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Six  years  ago  there  was  a  conference  in  Geneva  in  regard  to 
the  Indo-China  states  and  that  conference  unanimously — that  consisted,  if  you’ll 


100.  See  SWJN/SS/13/pp.  305-307. 
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remember,  of  a  large  number  of  countries  including  the  Indo-China  states  and 
some  of  the  great  powers — they  all  agreed  that  the  future  of  those  states  could 
only  be  if  they  were  left  to  themselves  and  away  from  world  powers  and  world 
conflicts.  It  was  on  that  basis  that  it  proceeded  and  International  Commissions 
were  appointed. 

Well,  things  didn’t  work  out  exactly  the  way  intended,  but  broadly,  that 
was  the  only  policy  that  could  succeed  there,  otherwise  they’d  become  an 
arena  of  conflict  and  that  would  be  disastrous  for  those  countries  as  well  as  for 
the  world  situation. 

The  Commissions  did  a  great  deal  of  very  good  work,  I  think,  and  did 
prevent  many  conflicts  arising.  Cambodia  was  dealt  with  more  or  less 
satisfactorily,  Laos  not  so  satisfactorily,  but  still,  for  years  nothing  happened. 
Unfortunately,  two  years  ago,  the  Commissions  were  asked  to  leave,  and  you’ll 
see  as  soon  as  the  Commissions  left,  there’s  no  connecting  link  left  and  troubles 
arose  until  they  came  to  a  crisis. 

I  hope  that  crisis  will  be  resolved  soon  by  building  up  a  national  government 
there  and  Vietnam — if  this  is  done  in  Laos — Vietnam  could  be  affected  by  that 
too. 

Unfortunately  in  Vietnam  the  Commission  has  not  been  made  to  work. 
Sometimes  there  has  not  been  even  partial  cooperation;  obstructions  have  been 
placed  in  its  way  and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  couldn’t  be  so  helpful.  I  think 
that  if  the  Commission  functioned  satisfactorily  and  got  the  cooperation  of  the 
countries  concerned,  and  this  Laos  position  were  changed,  and  various  other 
steps  were  taken,  probably  the  deterioration  of  the  Vietnam  situation  would  be 
checked. 

Question:  We’re  back  to  somewhat  domestic  problems,  Mr  Prime  Minister. 

What  is  your  thinking  now  on  a  plebiscite  to  determine  the  status  of  Kashmir? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  now  thirteen  years,  more  than  thirteen  years,  since 
there  was  a  ceasefire  in  Kashmir — 14  years  or  more  from  when  the  trouble 
arose.  The  trouble  arose — I’m  sorry  I  have  to  go  back  a  little — because  Kashmir 
had  legally  joined  the  Union  of  India.  There’s  no  doubt  about  that  and  that  was 
the  view  of  the  UN  Commission.  But  through  Pakistan  an  invading  force  of 
tribals  came  in  and  started  destroying,  looting,  raping,  all  kinds  of  things  like 
that.  They  created  a  great  deal  of  commotion  in  India  and  ultimately  we 
intervened,  sent  some  of  our  forces.  We  drove  back  these  raiders  but  the 
Pakistan  army  came  in  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  deadlock  there.  We 
think  that  Pakistan  has  no  business  to  be  there. 
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The  United  Nations  Commission  passed  a  resolution  which  we  accepted 
which  laid  down  a  number  of  steps,  one  of  the  first  steps  being  that  Pakistan 
army  should  withdraw  in  the  whole  of  the  Kashmir  State.  Others  followed. 
There  was  a  reference  to  some  kind  of  a  plebiscite  also  after  all  kinds  of  steps 
had  been  taken. 

The  Pakistan  army  never  withdrew  and  is  still  sitting  there  and  creating 
trouble  for  us.  I  needn’t  go  into  details,  but  all  kinds  of  sabotage  and  other 
kinds. 

Meanwhile,  vast  changes  have  taken  place.  Kashmir — that  is,  the  part  we 
occupied,  about  two-thirds,  has  progressed  very  considerably,  economically 
and  socially  and  the  rest.  It  has  had — you  talk  about  a  plebiscite — it  has  had 
two  general  elections  and  the  third  is  coming  in  three  months’  time  where 
everybody — there’s  adult  suffrage — can  vote.  It’s  as  nearly  a  plebiscite  as  you 
can  have  though  there  are  some  slightly  different  conditions. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  no  question  of  any  elections  or  plebiscites. 
Plebiscites  only  seem  to  be  good  for  others,  not  for  territory  in  Pakistan. 

Question:  I  think  you’ve  answered  this  question,  but  you  might  want  to  hit 
it  head  on:  Will  the  spirit  of  Indian  tolerance  apply  to  Pakistan?  Do  you 
believe  in  your  lifetime  that  India  and  Pakistan  will  be  united  in  a  common 
market  and  a  unified  nation? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  always  wanted  to  be  very  friendly  and  cooperative 
with  Pakistan.  It’s  in  the  nature  of  things,  not  only  neighbour  countries,  but 
countries  with  essentially  common  background  and  common  languages, 
common  ways  of  living,  common  ways  of  dress  and  so  many  other  things. 
And  please  remember  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  whose  families 
are  split  apart,  in  Pakistan,  half  in  India,  even  in  the  highest  ranks.  Let’s  say  our 
Governors;  may  be  the  Governor  has  a  brother  in  Pakistan;  our  general  in  the 
army  has  a  brother  or  a  cousin  in  the  Pakistan  army;  our  ambassadors — two 
brothers,  one  an  ambassador  of  India,  one  of  Pakistan.  You  see  how  intimately 
we  are  connected. 

And  broadly  speaking,  I  think  the  bitterness  engendered  by  Partition  and 
subsequent  happenings  have  died  down.  Among  the  people  on  both  sides  there’s 
not  any  ill  feeling  left,  only  a  feeling  of  regret  that  all  this  took  place.  It  was 
largely  a  political  question  at  the  top. 

I  would  welcome  closer  cooperation  with  Pakistan,  in  what  form  I  don’t 
know.  I  would  not  like  even  to  suggest  any  kind  of  a  political  unity  because  that 
would  immediately  lead  Pakistan,  our  Pakistan  friends,  to  imagine  that  we  want 
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to  swallow  them  up,  which  we  don’t.  It  would  be  a  terrible  burden  to  us  if  we 
did  that.  No,  but  we  do  want  as  close  cooperation  as  possible. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  this  meeting  wouldn’t  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  Berlin,  of  course.  The  question:  Are  you  in  favour  of  dealing 
with  the  East  Germans  over  Berlin?  Would  you  have  the  present  German 
frontiers  fitted  definitely  by  international  agreement? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Berlin  question,  of  course,  is  a  highly  complicated 
question,  politically,  historically  leading  back  to  the  end  of  the  War,  subsequent 
developments,  but  above  all  what  troubles  me  is  the  human  aspect  of  that 
problem  and  how  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  as  human  a  way  as  possible. 

You  talked  about  frontiers.  The  frontiers  that  were  determined  as  the  result 
of  the  War  even  though  they  were  not  absolutely  finalized,  temporarily  they 
were  determined.  In  the  course  of  time,  of  course,  these  last  fifteen  to  sixteen 
years,  certain  permanence  comes  into  it.  I  rather  doubt  if  frontiers  can  be 
changed  there.  They  can  only  be  changed  in  two  ways.  One  is  by  war;  the 
other  is  by  a  gradual  process  of  these  fears  and  apprehensions  lessening.  There’s 
no  other  way  to  do  it.  Any  attempt  to  force  it  will  lead  to  war.  Everyone  wants 
to  avoid  war. 

But  I  would  like,  if  possible,  greater  contacts  between  these  different  parts 
of  Germany  and  they  have  co-operation  in  many  things.  In  fact,  even  the  last 
few  years  they  have  been,  in  spite  of  these  conflicts,  cooperating  in  so  many 
ways — for  that  to  increase.  All  that  can  only  come  by  a  change  in  the  atmosphere 
and  by  some  attempt  at  solution  of  some  of  the  major  problems. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  we’ve  just  about  exhausted  our  time  but  we 
have  one  quick  question  and  then  the  last  one.  The  quick  question  is:  Would 
you  prefer  to  see  the  UN  Fleadquarters  moved  to  some  site  outside  the 
United  States. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  suppose  there  would  be  some  advantages  in  moving  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it’s  a  terrific  business  to  move  them  as  they  are.  Some 
people  have  been  proposing  as  part  of  the  German  question  that  some  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  should  move  into  Berlin  and  make  that  progressively  a 
more  international  center.  There’s  something  in  that.  I  don’t  think  you  can 
move  the  UN  Headquarters  straight  off  there,  but  many  organs  may  go  there 
and  gradually  more  and  more  can  go. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  before  asking  the  last  question  we  want  to 
thank  you  for  coming  here  today,  as  I  said  earlier,  for  the  third  time  and 
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with  our  appreciation  we  present  you  this  certificate  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
Press  Club  book,  Shrdlu,m  which  may  be  a  good  Indian  word,  I  don’t 
know,  [Laughter]  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  National  Press  Club  between 
two  covers  there. 

And  now,  Sir,  the  last  question.  We  usually  strive  for  a  humorous  one 
but  today  we  don’t  seem  to  have  a  very  humorous  audience. 

Mr  Prime  Minister,  that’s  typographical  error.  It’s  the  compositor’s 
trademark  of  error  which  comes  out  of  the  linotype  machine,  and  the 
Press  Club  really  came  about  in  somewhat  the  same  sort  of  fashion  about 
fifty-three  years  ago  and  that’s  the  name  of  the  book. 

But  the  last  question,  Mr  Prime  Minister:  Have  you  invited  President 
Kennedy  to  India  and  when  might  be  a  good  time  for  him  to  come? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  first  of  all,  thank  you  for  giving  me  a  certificate  of 
appreciation.  I  value  that  very  much.  And  this  book  with  the  name  that  cannot 
be  pronounced.  It  is  almost  all  consonants. 

As  for  President  Kennedy,  I  have  certainly  spoken  to  him  and  said  we’d  be 
very  happy  if  he  could  come  to  India.  He  said  that  he’d  be  very  glad  to  come 
there  but  couldn’t  just  say  when  he  could  do  so.  I  suppose  it  was  not  feasible 
for  him,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  for  us,  because  we  have  our  elections  and  all  that, 
for  him  to  come  this  winter,  but  I  hope  he’ll  be  able  to  come  during  the  next 
winter. 

Press  Club  President:  Thank  you,  Mr  Prime  Minister.  Gentlemen,  the 
meeting  is  adjourned. 


244.  Joint  Communique102 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  have  had  four  days  of  especially  pleasant 
and  rewarding  conversations.  These  began  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on 
Monday,  were  continued  for  several  hours  Tuesday  morning  with  senior  Indians 
and  US  officials  present,  with  further  private  discussions  Wednesday  and  a 
brief  final  meeting  today.  Subjects  covered  amount  almost  to  a  map  of  the 


101.  Shrdlu:  An  Affectionate  Chronicle,  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  50th  Anniversary, 
1908-1958. 

102.  9  November  1961,  issued  by  the  MEA,  XP  Division,  Press  Relations  Section.  Also 
available  in  NMML,  Subimal  Dutt  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  15.  The  White  House  press 
release  is  available  in  NMML,  JN  Supplementary  Papers,  File  No.  24,  Box  No.  133. 
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troubled  areas  of  the  world.  The  problems  of  getting  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Berlin,  of  securing  the  peace  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  South-East  Asia  the 
problems  of  control  of  nuclear  testing  and  disarmament,  of  the  Congo,  on  how 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nations,  and  of  United  States  and  Indo-Pakistan 
relations  were  among  the  topics.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  used  the  occasion  to  go 
deeply  into  the  philosophic  and  historical  background  of  Indian  foreign  policy. 
The  President  similarly  went  into  the  goals  and  objectives  of  American  foreign 
policy  as  they  have  been  moulded  and  shaped  over  the  years. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  examined  in  particular  those  areas 
where  peace  is  threatened.  They  discussed  the  dangers  inherent  in  recent 
developments  in  Berlin  and  in  South-East  Asia.  Concerning  Berlin,  President 
Kennedy  reaffirmed  the  United  States  commitment  to  support  the  freedom  and 
economic  viability  of  the  two  and  one-quarter  million  people  of  West  Berlin  and 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  concurred  in  the  legitimate  and  necessary 
right  of  access  to  Berlin.  The  President  also  assured  the  Prime  Minister  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  Berlin  problem  by  peaceful 
means,  and  underlined  the  importance  of  the  choices  of  the  people  directly 
concerned. 

With  respect  to  South-East  Asia,  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
confirmed  the  that  it  is  the  common  objective  of  the  United  States  and  India 
that  Laos  be  a  genuinely  neutral  state,  free  of  domination  by  any  foreign  power, 
and  that  each  nation  in  the  area  have  the  opportunity  to  make  its  own  choice  of 
the  course  it  will  take  in  seeking  to  solve  pressing  economic  and  social  problems 
under  condition  of  peace. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  discussed  India’s  efforts  for  the 
improved  well-being  of  her  people.  The  President  reaffirmed  the  United  States’ 
interest  in  the  success  of  this  great  effort. 

They  exchanged  views  on  the  desirability  of  a  cessation  of  nuclear  testing. 
The  President  referred  in  this  connection  to  the  recent  resumption  of  tests  by 
the  Soviet  Union  which  broke  the  previous  moratorium  and  reaffirmed  the 
United  States  unwillingness  to  accept  a  further  uncontrolled  nuclear  test 
moratorium.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  agreed  on  the  urgent  need 
for  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  test  with  necessary  provision  for  inspection  and 
control. 

The  President  and  Prime  Minister  stressed  the  high  importance  of  measures 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  war  and  of  negotiations  in  this  connection  to  achieve 
agreement  on  a  program  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

India  and  the  United  States  share  in  the  fullest  measure  their  common 
objective  to  develop  the  United  Nations  as  the  most  effective  instrument  of 
world  peace. 
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The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  reviewed  the  United  States  and  Indian 
contributions  to  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo,  which  they  regard  as 
an  illustration  of  how  that  body,  even  under  extremely  difficult  conditions,  can 
help  bring  about  conditions  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict.  Both  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President  strongly  share  the  hope  that  as  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  people  of  the  Congo  and  the  United  Nations  a  peaceful  and 
united  Congo  will  be  achieved.  The  President  expressed  his  special  appreciation 
of  the  role  played  by  the  Indian  soldiers  in  the  Congo,  who  comprise  more  than 
one-third  of  the  United  Nations  force  there. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  noted  the  cooperation  and  exchange 
of  information  between  United  States  and  Indian  scientists  in  space  science 
research.  They  agreed  that  this  activity,  which  has  the  aim  of  peaceful 
exploitation  of  outer  space  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  could  be  usefully 
developed. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  consider  that  their  talks  have  been 
highly  useful  in  the  pursuit  of  their  common  objectives  of  an  enduring  world 
peace  and  enhanced  understanding  between  the  Governments  of  India  and  the 
United  States.  They  intend  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  each  other  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 


245.  In  New  York:  Address  to  the  UN  General  Assembly103 

Mr  President,104  Mr  Secretary-General,105  distinguished  delegates, 

It  is  a  little  over  a  year  now  since  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  this  great 
Assembly.106  In  the  course  of  this  year  much  has  happened  and  this 
Organisation,  which  represents  the  world  community,  has  faced  many  crises. 
And  among  these  crises  has  been  the  tragic  death  of  the  late  Secretary-General, 
Mr  Hammarskjold  who,  during  the  many  years  of  his  high  office,  shaped  to 
some  extent  the  working  of  this  Assembly  and  enlarged  its  functions.  I  should 
like  to  pay  my  tribute  and  my  homage  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Hammarskjold. 


103.  Speech,  10  November  1961.  MEA,  File  No:  52(13)-AMS/61(KW),  Sr.  No.  6.  Also 
available  in  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Official  Records,  1 05 1  st  Plenary  Meetings, 
10  November  1961  and  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  7581,  NM  No.  1518. 

104.  Mongi  Slim  of  Tunisia,  first  African  to  become  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly 
(sixteenth  session). 

105.  U  Thant,  Acting  Secretary-General  since  3  November  1961,  appointed  Secretary-General 
1962. 

106.  In  September-October  1960,  see  SWJN/SS/63/items  215-216,  219-220. 
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To  you,  Sir,  who  occupy  now  this  high  seat  of  the  Secretary-General,  I 
offer  my  warm  welcome  and  regard  and  greeting.  And  I  can  assure  you  that 
we,  in  common  with  others,  not  only  welcome  you  here  but  offer  you  our  full 
cooperation,  for  you  represent  the  United  Nations,  to  which  all  of  us  must 
offer  cooperation. 

These  last  years  of  difficulty  and  crisis  have  brought  out  more  than  ever 
before  the  importance  of  this  Organisation.  Indeed,  one  wonders  what  the 
world  would  be  like  if  the  United  Nations  ceased  to  be  or  did  not  function. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  this  great  Organisation  should 
not  only  function  but  should  function  with  effectiveness  and  with  the  support 
of  the  countries  represented  here. 

I  hope  that  under  your  guidance,  Mr  Secretary-General,  the  United  Nations 
will  advance  from  strength  to  strength  and  will  serve  the  cause  of  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  cause  of  removing  the  remnants  of  foreign  domination  from 
various  parts  of  this  world. 

The  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  took  many  steps  in  the 
last  year  or  more  in  regard  to  these  matters  and  thereby  somewhat  enlarged  the 
functions  of  the  Organisation  and  showed  what  it  could  do.  Unfortunately, 
those  steps  did  not  immediately  yield  the  results  that  we  had  hoped  for,  and  that 
was  true  because  of  various  difficulties  and  the  somewhat  obstructive  methods 
which  were  employed  by  some.  But  I  trust  that  in  future  we  shall  work  with 
greater  unanimity  and  effectiveness  in  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  one  place,  the  Congo,  the  United  Nations  has  undertaken  a  great 
responsibility,  and  on  the  success  of  that  venture  of  the  United  Nations  depends 
in  many  ways  the  future  of  the  United  Nations  itself,  or  its  future  effectiveness. 
It  may  continue,  of  course,  even  after  a  lack  of  success  there,  but  it  would 
then  continue  as  an  ineffective  body  whose  mandate  does  not  run  far.  Therefore, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  work  that  this  great  Organisation  has 
undertaken  in  the  Congo  should  succeed  and  should  yield  results.  All  the  countries 
represented  here  are  interested  in  this  vital  problem.  We  in  India  are  to  some 
extent  a  little  more  interested  than  some  others,  because,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  have  placed  some  of  our  resources  and  some  of  our  armed 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Organisation  for  service  in  the  Congo,  and  we  are 
naturally  interested  that  their  functioning  should  yield  success. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Congo — and  I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  each  individual 
problem  facing  the  United  Nations — because  the  Congo  has  become  the  symbol 
and  the  touchstone  of  success  for  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 

During  the  last  year,  many  additions  have  been  made  to  the  membership  of 
this  General  Assembly.  New  countries  have  come  here,  chiefly  from  Africa, 
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and  I  am  happy  about  this  enlargement.  More  particularly,  I  should  like  to 
mention  the  name  of  just  one  country  because,  for  years,  we  have  been 
suggesting  that  name  and  hoping  that  that  country  will  be  admitted.  I  refer  to 
Outer  Mongolia,  and  I  am  happy  that  at  last  that  country  has  found  a  place  in 
this  Assembly. 

When  future  historians  write  about  this  period  in  which  we  are  living,  they 
may  well  say  that  an  outstanding  feature  of  this  period  was  the  emergence  of 
African  countries,  the  new  life  that  is  coursing  through  the  veins  of  Africa, 
which  I  think  is,  historically  speaking,  of  vital  importance  today. 

Because  of  that  vitality  and  tremendous  surge  in  the  various  countries  of 
Africa,  we  find  problems  arising  that  are  problems  of  a  new  vitality,  and  not 
problems  of  a  decadent  people — they  are  the  problems  of  a  new  life  emerging. 
Sometimes  they  are  troublesome  problems,  but  we  must  recognise  that  they 
are  problems  of  growth  and  therefore  problems  which  should  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  us. 

In  Africa,  there  is  the  Congo,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  there  is  the 
nearby  country  of  Angola  under  Portuguese  rule.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
while  colonialism  is  a  fading  institution  and,  historically  speaking,  is  a 
disappearing  one,  nevertheless  today  a  fairly  big  empire  remains  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere  under  Portuguese  rule  when  bigger  empires  have  ceased  to  be.  Apart 
from  this  theoretical  question,  practically  speaking,  what  we  have  heard  of 
events  in  Angola  has  been  distressing  in  the  extreme.  If  it  is  distressing  to  us, 
we  can  imagine  how  much  it  must  distress  people  in  Africa.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  this  remnant  of  colonialism  will  also  peacefully  change. 

In  the  Congo  there  have  been  difficulties.  The  Security  Council  decided 
about  eight  or  nine  months  ago  on  two  basic  principles  about  the  Congo:  one 
was  the  unity  of  the  Congo,  a  Republic,  and  the  other  was  the  removal  of 
foreign  mercenary  elements.  I  have  no  doubt,  and  probably  other  members 
here  present  have  no  doubt,  that  much  of  the  trouble  in  the  Congo  has  been  due 
to  external  encouragement  and  interventions.  If  this  kind  of  activity  continues, 
the  problems  will  become  more  difficult  of  solution.  Therefore,  it  is  incumbent 
that  the  problem  should  be  solved  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  these  foreign 
elements  should  be  removed  or  should  be  made  to  leave  Katanga  province  and 
other  parts  of  the  Congo.  There  is  really  no  halfway  house  to  this:  one  either 
has  unity  in  the  Congo  or  not.  If  there  is  no  unity,  the  Congo  will  split  up  and 
instead  of  one  problem  we  shall  have  to  face  many  problems,  each  more  difficult 
than  the  other,  and  not  only  will  the  Congo  split  up  but  the  United  Nations  will 
suffer  a  serious  setback. 

Therefore,  I  would  beg  this  great  Organisation  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  which  would  be  effective  and  which  would  yield  quick  results. 
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There  are  other  colonial  problems,  of  course.  There  is  Algeria.  I  can  only 
say  that  the  terrible  sufferings  that  the  people  of  Algeria  have  undergone  during 
the  last  eight  years  must  find  fulfillment.  I  am  sure  they  will,  but  I  would  hope 
that  they  will  do  so  soon  and  that  the  story  of  their  agony  should  not  drag  on. 
There  are  some  indications  that  perhaps  this  may  happen  soon.  I  hope  those 
indications  point  in  the  right  direction. 

I  do  think  that  at  this  stage  of  the  world’s  history  it  has  become  impossible 
for  colonies  to  continue  without  creating  complications  which  may  lead  to 
major  conflicts  in  the  world.  While  that  is  so,  it  is  a  fact  that  as  we  stand  or  sit 
here  today,  the  world  is  facing  even  graver  problems  the  problems  of  world 
survival,  the  problems  of  war  and  peace,  and  unless  they  are  dealt  with  wisely 
and  in  a  statesmanlike  manner,  the  future  that  stares  us  is  a  very  painful  one. 

More  and  more  we  live  under  a  kind  of  regime  of  terror.  Terror  of  what? 
Terror  of  some  kind  of  catastrophe  like  war  descending  upon  us,  some  kind  of 
disaster  when  nuclear  weapons  are  used  and  the  future  of  the  world’s  survival 
is  imperilled.  It  is  an  odd  circumstance  that  in  spite  of  this  general  knowledge, 
the  full  realisation  of  this  basic  fact  today  perhaps  has  not  come  to  us  and  is 
not  appreciated  by  many  governments.  The  choice  today  before  the  world  is  a 
choice  which  has  never  come  to  it  before:  it  is  a  choice  of  self-extinction, 
practical  extinction  or  survival.  Many  people  think  and  talk  about  escaping 
from  the  disaster  of  a  nuclear  war  by  burrowing  under  the  earth  and  living  like 
rats  in  a  hole.  Surely  it  is  a  strange  commentary  on  our  times  that  we  should  be 
driven  to  that  conclusion  instead  of  diverting  all  our  energies  and  all  our  strength 
to  the  prevention  of  that  catastrophe. 

The  first  thing  to  be  realised  is  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  kind  of 
normal  existence  unless  we  get  rid  of  this  terror  that  hangs  over  us.  How  can 
that  terror  go?  There  are  basic  problems  before  us — the  German  problem,  the 
problem  of  the  city  of  Berlin  and  other  problems  elsewhere  which  I  believe  are 
capable  of  solution,  because  I  am  convinced  that  no  country  deliberately  desires 
war.  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  all  over  the  world  are  passionately  in 
favour  of  peace.  Why  then  are  we  unable  to  solve  these  problems? 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say.  The  problems  are  difficult  and  they  cannot  be 
easily  solved;  nevertheless,  the  alternative  to  not  solve  anything  is  infinitely 
worse.  No  country  great  or  small  can  easily  agree  to  something  which  wounds 
its  honour  and  self-respect.  Even  a  small  country  cannot  easily  be  offended 
today,  that  is  its  honour  cannot  be  offended,  much  less  a  great  country.  No 
solution  can  therefore  be  found  which  is  based  on  the  wounding  of  the  honour 
or  self-respect  of  a  country. 

We  talk  about  many  problems  like  disarmament,  and  sometimes  one  has 
the  feeling  that  although  there  is  apparent  agreement,  really  behind  it  there  is 
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not  that  faith  in  disarmament  that  is  necessary,  and  that  talks  are  more  of  some 
kind  of  attempt  to  put  the  other  party  in  the  wrong  rather  than  to  achieve 
something,  while  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  that  achievement  should 
take  place.  I  am  convinced  that  the  modern  world  cannot  continue  for  long 
without  full  disarmament.  All  these  problems  have  come  up  again  and  again. 
Ultimately  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  material  advance  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  world,  and  that  is  magnificent,  has  gone  far  ahead  of  the  development  of 
human  minds,  which  lag  behind. 

They  do  not  fit  in  with  the  modern  age,  and  the  mind  still  thinks  in  its 
narrow  terms  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  ago  of  how  nations  function, 
how  diplomats  function  and  how  wars  took  place.  We  know,  we  have  heard 
and  we  have  read  about  the  new  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war.  Nevertheless, 
emotionally,  we  do  not  understand  it  fully;  otherwise  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
why  there  should  be  these  continuing  deadlocks  and  impasses  because  the  fact 
is  that  under  modem  conditions  war  must  be  ruled  out  or  the  world  or  civilisation 
or  humanity  has  to  submit  to  the  ending  of  all  it  has  laboured  for  for  thousands 
of  years. 

If  that  is  true,  then  surely  it  is  important  and  urgent  that  we  should  approach 
this  question  with  speed,  deliberation  and  a  determination  to  solve  it  rather  than 
merely  show  that  the  other  party  is  wrong. 

I  mentioned  disarmament.  This  Assembly  last  year,  I  think,  decided  almost 
unanimously  in  favour  of  general,  widespread  disarmament.  The  great  nations 
of  the  world  have  all  committed  themselves  to  that.  The  United  States,  through 
its  President,  recently  put  forward  proposals  which  are  in  line  with  what  this 
Assembly  has  decided.  The  Soviet  Union  has  put  forward  proposals  to  the 
same  effect,  varying  slightly  but  essentially  aiming  at  the  same  thing;  even  in 
broad  outline  there  is  a  good  deal  of  commonness  about  them. 

If  that  is  so,  what  comes  in  our  way,  why  should  we  not  grasp  this 
opportunity  when  there  is  so  much  agreement  and  remove  this  fear  and  terror 
from  peoples’  minds  and  devote  all  the  great  energies  and  resources  of  the 
people  to  world  advancement? 

I  do  not  know  except  what  I  have  said,  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  get  out 
of  old  ways  of  thinking  which  ought  to  have  no  place  in  the  modern  world,  old 
ways  of  hatred  and  violence,  not  realising  that  violence  today  is  not  the  violence 
of  yesterday  but  a  violence  which  could  exterminate  all  of  us,  not  realising  that 
there  is  no  victory  today  for  any  country  in  a  major  war — only  defeat  and 
extermination  for  all. 

If  that  is  so,  then  surely  this  major  and  outstanding  question  must  be 
dealt  with  speed  and  these  great  countries,  especially  those  which  have  the 
greatest  responsibility  because  they  possess  the  biggest  weapons  of  warfare — 
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nuclear  weapons — should  address  themselves  again  and  again  to  negotiations, 
to  talks,  to  the  consideration  of  this  problem  together  to  find  some  remedy, 
with  the  determination  that  they  will  not  separate  until  they  have  come  to  some 
agreements,  of  course. 

Those  agreements  cannot  be  merely  agreements  of  some  countries,  however 
great.  They  must  represent  all  the  members  of  this  United  Nations  in  this  great 
body.  But  I  do  think  that  it  is  better  for  those  countries — a  few  of  them — to 
deal  with  this  problem  rather  than  for  a  larger  body  to  deal  with  it  to  begin 
with. 

I  feel  rather  strongly  on  this  question  although  we  in  India  are  not  situated 
in  the  major  theatres  of  a  possible  war — probably  not.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that 
everything  that  man  has  striven  for  in  the  past  thousands  of  years  is  at  stake 
today.  As  strongly  as  I  feel  about  these  colonial  matters,  about  the  freedom  of 
colonial  countries  and  others,  I  do  think  that  the  major  question  and  the  biggest 
question  today  is  this  question  of  war  and  peace  and  disarmament.  There  is  no 
conflict  between  these.  In  fact,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  world  will  change 
if  disarmament  comes  in  and  these  present  problems  go  towards  solution. 

How  then  are  we  to  do  it?  I  do  not  know.  The  President  was  good  enough 
to  refer  to  the  wisdom  of  the  East  or  to  my  wisdom.  It  was  kind  of  him  to 
make  that  reference  to  me,  but  I  possess  no  greater  wisdom  than  each  one  of 
us  here;  only  perhaps  in  some  matters,  some  of  us  may  feel  a  little  more,  some 
of  us  who  have  experienced  many  ups  and  downs  in  their  lives  may  think  more 
deeply  about  them.  But  it  is  wisdom  that  we  want;  it  is  the  common  wisdom 
that  should  come  to  everyone.  It  is  no  mystery.  In  the  problems  before  us  there 
are  no  mysteries.  They  are  obvious  problems,  and  the  fear  of  war  is  obvious; 
the  fear  that  grips  mankind  is  obvious.  How  can  we  go  on  dealing  with  the 
secondary  questions  of  the  world,  discussing  them,  etc.,  when  this  basic 
problem  deludes  us? 

As  a  part  of  this  question  of  disarmament,  there  is  the  particular  question 
today  of  nuclear  tests.  The  General  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  recently 
about  them.  It  was,  I  think,  a  great  misfortune  that  after  a  period  of  abstinence 
from  nuclear  tests  there  was  resumption.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that 
turned  the  attention  of  the  world  in  a  wrong  direction,  apart  from  the  harm  it 
might  do.  Immediately  the  idea  of  a  possible  war  became  more  prevalent. 
Immediately  it  became  more  difficult  to  have  treaties  for  ending  nuclear  tests 
because  while  treaties  are  essential,  are  necessary  for  this,  when  the  whole 
atmosphere  becomes  one  of  fear  and  apprehension,  it  becomes  more  difficult 
to  get  a  treaty. 

I  do  think,  and  I  would  beg  the  countries  concerned  to  realise,  that  they 
are  doing  a  grave  disservice  to  the  world,  to  third  countries  even,  by  not  putting 
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an  end  to  this  business  of  nuclear  tests  and  putting  an  end  to  it  by  treaty  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Assembly  has  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  some  kind  of  moratorium. 
No  one  imagines  that  a  voluntary  moratorium  is  going  to  solve  this  question. 
There  must  be  stricter  controls  by  treaty  and  otherwise.  But  while  that  should 
be  aimed  at  and  worked  for  and  achieved  as  rapidly  as  possible,  one  should  not 
leave  the  door  open,  while  you  discuss  it,  for  these  nuclear  tests  to  go  on. 

Arguments  may  be  raised  that  one  party  or  one  country  gets  an  advantage 
over  the  other  and  these  arguments  may  have  substance.  Yet  my  own  reaction 
to  these  nuclear  tests  is  a  very  strong  one.  I  think  they  are  basically  evil;  they 
encourage  evil.  Therefore,  the  sooner  this  evil  is  dealt  with  the  better. 

I  cannot  suggest  any  rapid  or  magic  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  world.  But  I  find  that  perhaps  the  worse  difficulty  we  have  to  face  is 
something  you  cannot  grip:  an  atmosphere,  the  imponderables  of  life,  how 
people  are  suddenly  filled  with  fear,  passion  and  hatred.  How  can  we  deal  with 
them?  We  live  in  this  world  of  conflicts  and  yet  the  world  goes  on,  undoubtedly 
because  of  the  cooperation  of  nations  and  individuals.  The  essential  thing  about 
this  world  is  cooperation,  and  even  today,  between  countries  which  are  opposed 
to  each  other  in  the  political  or  other  fields,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  cooperation. 
Little  is  known,  or  little  is  said,  about  this  cooperation  that  is  going  on,  but  a 
great  deal  is  said  about  every  point  of  conflict,  and  so  the  world  is  full  of  this 
idea  that  the  conflicts  go  on  and  we  live  on  the  verge  of  disaster.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  a  truer  picture  if  the  cooperating  elements  in  the  world  today  were 
put  forward  and  we  were  made  to  think  that  the  world  depends  on  cooperation 
and  not  on  conflict. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  by  various  people  to  the  effect  that  more  attention 
should  be  directed  to  these  cooperative  ventures,  especially  for  peace  and  in 
the  interest  of  peace,  so  that  more  positive  thinking  may  take  place  on  this 
subject  and  people  should  realise  that  this  cooperation  is  already  taking  place 
and  it  can  be  extended.  Some  years  ago  it  was  resolved  to  have  an  International 
Geophysical  Year.  That  was  a  specific  subject,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
perhaps  this  Assembly  might  resolve  to  call  upon  all  countries  of  the  world  to 
devote  a  year,  not  to  speeches  about  peace — I  do  not  think  that  is  much  good — 
but  to  the  furtherance  of  cooperative  activities  in  any  field — political,  cultural 
and  whatever  fields  there  may  be,  and  there  are  thousands  of  fields.  That 
perhaps  would  direct  some  of  our  energy  and  some  of  our  thinking  to  this  idea 
of  cooperation  which  would  create  an  atmosphere  for  solving  the  problems 
more  easily.  That  by  itself  will  not  solve  any  problems  but  it  will  lessen  this 
destruction  and  conflict  which  now  afflict  the  world.  I  make  this  suggestion  to 
you  not  in  any  detail  but  broadly,  so  that  this  Assembly  might  consider  it  and,  if 
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it  is  worthwhile,  perhaps  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  it  further  and  make 
suggestions  as  to  how  this  night  perhaps  be  done. 

As  you  will  have  noticed,  the  words  are  amusing  and  can  easily  be  called 
hackneyed  phrases  and  hackneyed  thinking.  There  is  nothing  new  or  wonderful 
about  them.  There  is  nothing  new  or  wonderful  about  the  truths  of  the  world, 
and  the  truth  is  that  violence  and  hatred  are  bad — bad  for  individuals  and  bad 
for  everybody.  The  great  men  of  the  world  have  been  those  who  have  fought 
hatred  and  violence  and  not  those  who  have  encouraged  it.  Even  in  some 
supposedly  worthwhile  cause  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  stage  where  this,  I 
feel,  has  to  be  checked.  It  really  requires  a  new  way  of  thinking,  a  new 
development  of  humanity.  Possibly  we  are  going  through  that  process  and 
possibly  this  very  crisis  will  wake  up  the  mind  of  man  and  direct  it  to  this  new 
way  of  thinking.  The  old  way  of  thinking  has  landed  us  in  this  disastrous 
situation,  even  though,  as  I  said,  the  world  has  made  tremendous  progress  in 
many  ways,  progress  which  manifestly  can  cure  the  material  ills  of  the  world. 
But  what  shall  it  profit  the  world  if  it  conquers  the  material  ills  and  then  commits 
suicide  because  it  has  not  controlled  its  own  mind?  Therefore,  we  have  to 
undertake  this  vast  task — of  encouraging  this  new  thinking,  this  new  approach, 
the  approach  of  cooperation,  and  not  on  a  mere  ideological  basis  but  on  the 
practical  basis  of  sheer  survival  in  this  world.  I  would  beg  the  Assembly  to 
consider  this  from  this  larger  point  of  view  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
profit  or  loss  to  this  nation  or  that  nation,  because  the  choice  before  us  is  not 
of  profit  or  loss  but  of  survival  or  loss  to  everybody. 

I  realise  that  all  this  sounds  very  vague  and  amorphous  and  does  not  indicate 
anything  very  special.  What  are  we  to  do?  There  are  these  problems  of  Germany 
and  Berlin  and  South  East  Asia.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  those  problems  and 
there  are  the  problems  of  Africa.  Even  if  I  had  some  detailed  ideas  about  these 
subjects,  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  put  them  forward.  But  1  do  think  that 
the  problems  of  Germany  and  Berlin,  difficult  as  they  are  and  involving  something 
more  than  national  conflicts — they  involve  large  numbers  of  human  beings, 
and  to  me  the  human  aspect  of  such  problems  is  always  important — difficult 
as  they  are,  they  are  capable  of  solution,  if  they  are  approached  with  the  attention 
to  solve  them  honourably  and  without  attempting  to  bring  discredit  or  dishonour 
to  any  party. 

With  regard  to  Indo-China,  you  will  remember  the  Geneva  Conference 
which  was  held  five  or  six  years  ago.  That  Conference  came  to  certain 
conclusions  and  appointed  some  International  Commissions.  The  main 
conclusions  were  that  those  countries  should  be  kept  out  of  the  power  conflicts, 
that  they  should  be  helped,  that  they  should  not  be  entangled  in  these  major 
conflicts,  because  it  was  clear  then  that  if  they  were  so  entangled  they  would 
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perish,  whatever  the  other  result  of  the  conflict.  To  some  extent  those 
Commissions  functioned  satisfactorily  and  prevented  this.  Later,  some  of  those 
Commissions  were  not  allowed  to  function  as  they  should  have  done,  and  I 
think  that  much  of  the  difficulty  has  arisen  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
function.  It  is  not  an  easy  question,  but  I  think  that  even  these  questions  can  be 
solved  primarily  on  the  basis  of  applying  the  Geneva  Conference  policy,  which 
was  agreed  by  everyone,  and  allowing  the  Commissions  to  function. 

It  has  been  very  gracious  of  you,  Mr  President,  to  invite  me  to  address  this 
great  Assembly.  I  feel  rather  humble  before  it.  I  am  no  man  of  wisdom.  I  am 
only  a  person  who  has  dabbled  in  public  affairs  for  nearly  half  a  century  and 
learned  something  from  them,  and  mostly  what  I  have  learned  is  how  wise 
men  often  behave  in  a  very  foolish  manner;  and  that  my  own  thought  makes 
me  often  doubt  my  own  wisdom,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it.  I  question 
myself:  “Am  I  right?”  I  have  doubts  about  many  things,  but  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all  about  some  things,  because  I  have  been  conditioned  in  that  way.  I  have 
grown  up  in  that  way  during  long  years  of  guidance  from  my  old  leader,  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  that  hatred  and  violence  are  essentially  bad  and  evil,  and  anything  that 
promoted  hatred,  therefore,  is  bad.  One  cannot  solve  questions  by  trying  to 
destroy  the  other  party  but  by  trying  to  win  him  over.  You  may  not  always  win 
him  over  hundred  percent,  but  there  is  no  other  way.  Now,  apart  from  theory, 
apart  from  idealism,  the  practical  approach  to  the  problem  is  such  that  the 
choice  offered  to  the  world  is:  cooperate  or  perish.  The  choice  is  of  peaceful 
co-existence  or  no  existence  at  all.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Therefore,  I  venture  to  suggest  to  this  Assembly  that  these  questions  should 
be  looked  upon  from  this  broader  point  of  view  and  with  the  urgency  that  they 
demand.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  great  nations  and  the  small  nations  of  the 
world  feel  that  way,  but  somehow  irritations  come,  difficulties  come,  and  that 
prevents  progress  being  made.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  progress 
to  be  made  in  that  direction  and  these  great  countries  should  seize  this  opportunity 
and  proceed  with  it,  not  thinking  too  much  about  who  makes  the  first  move  in 
this  direction,  because  the  person  who  makes  the  first  move  will  do  the  right 
thing,  will  be  respected,  and  it  will  not  be  considered  that  the  first  move  or  the 
second  move  comes  from  weakness.  Countries  are  strong  today.  A  strong 
country  does  not  become  a  weak  country  by  taking  the  first  move.  Everybody 
knows  a  county’s  strength. 

I  am  grateful  to  you,  Sir,  for  the  opportunity  that  has  been  given  to  me  to 
address  this  great  Assembly.  Again  I  would  repeat  that  the  future  of  the  world 
depends  so  much  on  the  continuance  of  the  United  Nations;  without  it,  perhaps 
that  future  itself  would  end.  Thank  you,  Sir. 
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246.  In  New  York:  At  the  Mayor’s  Reception107 

Mrs  Gandhi:  108Mr  Mayor,109  Mrs  Wagner,110  and  distinguished  guests, 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and  I  want  to  say  a  very  big  thank  you  for  the  warm 
and  friendly  welcome  which  we  have  received  here  in  this  wonderful  and 
stimulating  City  of  New  York. 

New  York  is  the  hub  of  the  affluent  society  and  I  come  from  a  place  which 
is  many  thousands  of  miles  away  from  here  in  distance  but  when  one  considers 
the  conditions  of  living,  it  seems  even  farther  away...  it  seems  almost  another 
world. 

And  yet  we  feel  we  do  have  something  in  common  with  the  people  of 
America  and  that  is  that  we  are  both  trying  to  aim  at  a  way  of  life  in  which  all 
races  can  share  in  friendship  and  this  is  a  bond  which  links  us.  And  I  hope  that 
this  visit  of  my  father  and  myself  will  strengthen  the  bonds  between  our  two 
peoples  and  that  the  friendship  and  the  warmth  of  feeling  will  strengthen  and 
increase. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  also  of  congratulating  Mayor  Wagner  on  his 
victory,  [Applause]  and  Mrs  Wagner,  too.  I  am  sure  she  did  a  great  deal  of  the 
work. 

Thank  you  once  again.  [Applause] 

(Introduction  of  Dignitaries) 

Ambassador  Galbraith:111  Before  I  tell  this  story  I  must  say  that  I,  like 
everybody  else  in  this  room,  reflected  warmly  on  Mrs  Gandhi’s  hope  that 
we  might  be  able  to  reunite  the  warring  and  angry  peoples  of  the  world.  I 
notice,  however,  that  she  wasn’t  so  optimistic  as  to  hope  that  she  could 
reunite  the  warring  and  angry  factions  of  New  York  politics.  [Laughter]  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  on  some  matters,  Mrs  Gandhi,  you  are  still  a  realist. 

The  story  which  Commissioner  Patterson112  asked  me  to  tell  was  one 
which  the  President  used  at  a  most  agreeable  party  at  the  Indian  Embassy 
last  night.  He  pointed  out  what  a  really  great  week  this  had  been  for  people 


107.  Interaction  at  the  Reception,  10  November  1961,  at  Gracie  Mansion.  MEA,  File  No: 
52(  1 3)- AM  S/6 1  (KW),  Sr.  No.  5. 

108.  Indira  Gandhi. 

109.  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

110.  Susan  Wagner. 

111.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  US  Ambassador  to  India. 

112.  Richard  C.  Patterson. 
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who  believed  in  violent  physical  exercise.  The  Prime  Minister  within  one 
week  had  faced  Mr  Lawrence  Spivak,113  had  gone  to  the  Press  Club114  and 
was  going  to  Disneyland,  and  he  wanted  to  say  in  defence  of  the  New 
Frontier  that  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  also  climbed  Mount  Fuji. 
[Laughter  and  Applause] 

Commissioner  Patterson:  Thank  you,  Mr  Ambassador.  That’s  a  record  for 
a  short  time. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  distinguished  guest  of  honour  will  be 
presented  by  your  host  and  I’m  happy  to  say  he’s  still  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York  for  at  least  another  four  years.  I  give  you  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Wagner.  [Applause] 

Wagner:  Ambassador  Patterson,  Your  Excellency,  Mrs  Gandhi,  Your 
Excellencies,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 

I  know  that  both  Mrs  Wagner  and  myself  are  very,  very  pleased  today 
to  have  as  our  guests  the  distinguished  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs  Gandhi 
here  and  to  have  all  of  you  here  to  pay  our  respects  to  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  world.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  has  been  in  New  York  a 
number  of  times.  I  know  the  last  time  he  was  here  I  was  the  Mayor;  I  am 
today  [Applause]  and  a  few  days  ago  I  might  have  had  some  question,  but 
if  he  comes  here  within  the  next  few  years,  I’ll  be  here  to  greet  him  once 
again. 

And  I  may  say  we  have  a  very  distinguished  American  who  was  of 
great  assistance  to  me  in  this  fight  here,  Mr  James  Farley.115  [Applause] 

But  I  know  that  we  all  want  to  hear  from  the  Prime  Minister  and  I’ll 
make  my  remarks  very,  very  brief  except  to  say  that  we  only  wish  he 
could  stay  longer  with  us  in  New  York  and  we  would  be  able  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  great  advice  and  help  to  meet  our  problems  here  because  he 
has  been  not  only  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  international  field,  but  has 
done  so  much  and  worked  so  hard  for  many,  many  years  to  improve  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  his  great  country. 

And  therefore,  with  all  of  the  affection  on  the  part  of  our  eight  million 
people  which  are  comprised  of  some  74  different  nationality  groups  living 
here  in  peace  in  New  York  as  sort  of  a  great  example  to  the  world  that 


113.  See  item  222. 

1 14.  See  item  243. 

115.  James  A.  Farley,  Democrat  politician  and  former  Postmaster  General. 
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people  can  live  together  in  understanding  and  peace,  working  with  each 
other  for  the  common  good  of  improving  our  economic  lot,  we  greet  him 
here  in  Gracie  Mansion,  and  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  our  City  I’m  delighted 
to  present  to  him  a  very  small  token  of  our  love  and  affection  for  him,  but 
it  is  symbolic  of  that  love  and  affection,  the  gold  key  to  the  City  of  New 
York.  [Applause] 

I  know  now  we  all  look  forward  to  listening  to  the  Prime  Minister  and 
would  you  just  say  a  word  for  us.  [Applause] 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  Mr  Mayor  and  Mrs  Wagner,  I  might  inform  you  just  a 
half  a  minute  ago  as  I  came  up  here  my  daughter,  exercising  the  privilege  of  a 
daughter,  told  me  not  to  speak  for  too  long.  [Laughter] 

Well,  but  I  should  like  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  you,  Mr  Mayor  and 
Commissioner  Patterson  for  your  kind  words  of  welcome. 

As  Mayor  Wagner  has  told  you,  this  is  the  second  time  he  has  welcomed 
me  as  Mayor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  record  as  Mayor  is  a  good  one.  Mine,  if 
not  a  better  one,  is  a  longer  one.  [Laughter]  I  remember  some  three  years  ago 
I  was  in  Stockholm  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden116  gave  me  a  dinner  and 
I  said  to  him  then  that  in  this  changing  world  where  people  come  and  go,  all 
kinds  of  things  happen,  two  persons  seem  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  permanence, 
that  is,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  India. 
[Laughter] 117 

Well,  since  then  Eve  added  three  years  more.  Anyhow,  without  any  breach 
of  decorum  or  of  political  propriety,  I  should  like  to  offer  my  own  congratulations 
to  Mayor  Wagner  for  his  recent  re-election.  [Applause]  I  should  like  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of  New  York. 
[Laughter] 

It  is  always  a  fascinating  experience  to  come  to  this  great  city.  Cities 
fascinate  me. 

The  Mayor  in  telling  you  of  my  virtues  and  accomplishments  did  not  tell 
you  something  which  was  an  infinitely  smaller  scale  in  his  line — that  was,  well, 
about  thirty-eight  years  ago,  I  was  mayor  of  my  little  town  [Laughter]  a  long 
time  ago.118  Anyhow,  I  enjoyed  it,  and  therefore,  the  problems  of  cities  have 
been  of  great  interest  to  me. 


1 16.  Tage  Erlander. 

1 17.  Nehru  was  in  Sweden  in  June  1957.  See  SWJN/SS/38/  pp.  561-597. 

1 18.  Nehru  was  elected  Chairman  of  Allahabad  Municipal  Board  in  April  1923,  see  SWJN/FS/ 
2/pp.  1-78. 
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Unfortunately  I  got  entangled  in  other  problems  and  I  got...  [Laughter]  ... 
and  I  often  wondered  what  a  mayor  of  New  York,  how  he  deals  with  these 
multifarious  and  complicated  problems  of  this  tremendous  metropolis. 

I  must  thank  you,  Mr  Mayor,  again  and  all  of  you  for  your  friendly  welcome 
and,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  I  hope  that  even  my  brief  visit  here  will  bring  us, 
our  two  countries,  nearer  to  one  another  in  the  understanding  of  each  other 
and  in  their  cooperation  in  many  of  the  big  causes  that  face  us  in  the  world. 
People  make  a  lot  of... sometimes  talk  a  lot  about  differences  in  viewpoint  or 
something.  Why  shouldn’t  there  be  difference?  We  don’t  want  this  world  to  be 
without  variety,  without  difference  of  opinion.  It’s  the  variety  that  gives  it 
certain  spice,  certain  interest,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  very  dull  world  to  live  in. 

But  the  variety  should  not  be  about  basic  matters.  About  basic  matters 
there  should  be  a  certain  unity  of  outlook.  In  India  we  are  an  example  of  a  big 
country  with  tremendous  variety  and  yet  with  a  basic  unity,  not  today  only  but 
for  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years,  and  there’s  this  contrast  always  of  a 
basic  unity  which  has  bound  people  together,  and  yet  enormous  variety  which 
gives  some  richness  to  India’s  life.  And  so  I  see  no  conflict  in  this  business. 

And  so,  even  though  we  may  have  different  viewpoints  in  regard  to  many 
matters,  and  that  is  perhaps  almost  inevitable  because  backgrounds  are  different 
and  the  problems  we  deal  with  are  different,  our  conditioning  in  past  ages  was 
different,  and  yet  we  have  come  together  in  the  modem  age  and  looked  at  each 
other  with  friendly  eyes  and  with  a  degree,  I  hope — certainly  on  our  part  it  is 
true — of  respect  and  regard  for  each  other.  And  that  is  a  great  thing,  and  that  is 
a  basic  thing  whether  it  is  in  individual  relationships  or  national  relationships. 
So  thank  you,  Mr  Mayor,  and  all  of  you,  again.  [Applause] 

247.  In  New  York:  To  the  Press119 

Frank  Blair:120  [Introduction  of  dignitaries  at  Head  Table  and  Presentation 
of  birthday  cake  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru.  All  sing  “Happy  Birthday  to 
You”.] 

Chairman:  Lovely  and  gracious  ladies,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

1 19.  Interaction  with  the  officers  and  the  memberships  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Executives 
Society,  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  and  the  United  Nations  Correspondents  Association 
over  lunch,  10  November  1961.  NMML,  JN  Supplementary  Papers,  File  No.  24,  Box 
No.  133. 

120.  Anchor  of  the  NBC  News  “Today.” 
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The  officers  and  the  memberships  of  The  Radio  and  Television 
Executives  Society,  The  Overseas  Press  Club,  and  The  United  Nations 
Correspondents  Association  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  welcoming  you  to 
this  newspaper  luncheon.  This  was  my  first  experience  with  a  troika,  and 
I  would  like  to  offer  my  sincerest  congratulations  to  His  Excellency,  U 
Thant,  in  his  new  job  that  he  is  now  saddled  with  one.  [Applause] 

It  has  been  my  very  great  privilege  over  the  years  to  introduce  some 
distinguished  and  renowned  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  audiences  like  this, 
but  today,  because  of  circumstances,  an  unusually  heavy  honour  and  a 
very  heavy  sense  of  responsibility  is  laid  on  me.  The  people  in  this  room 
have  spent  either  all  or  a  good  part  of  their  lives  in  the  communication 
business — experts  in  the  transference  of  ideas  and  of  the  use  and  the 
development  of  the  skills  of  communication.  And  for  that  reason  I  feel  a 
very  heavy  responsibility  in  presenting  our  speaker  in  such  a  fashion  and 
such  a  manner  that  we  will  be  worthy  of  his  response. 

Now  there  is  certainly  no  need  to  underscore  the  fact  that  America  is 
a  towering  economic,  technological  and  executive  force  for  human  welfare. 
And  we  also  feel  that  any  fair,  objective  appraiser  would  say  that — by  the 
gift  of  God — we  have  the  sense  of  charity  to  match  these  resources.  And 
we  hope  that  our  speaker  today  and  in  the  months  and  years  ahead  can 
possibly  counsel  us  on  how  to  reduce  the  amount  of  misunderstanding 
about  our  motives  in  certain  parts  of  the  world.  I  think  possibly  he  can  do 
us  the  greatest  good  by  telling  us  not  only  of  his  concerns  for  his  great 
country  and  her  millions,  but  also  for  his  hopes  and  aspirations  for  these 
millions. 

One  description  of  our  guest  has  been  outstanding  so  far  as  I’m 
concerned.  It  came  from  Mrs  Eleanor  Roosevelt  after  our  guest  visited 
with  her  at  Hyde  Park.  She  had  this  to  say:  “I  have  always  thought — ever 
since  first  meeting  him — that  he  gave  the  impression  of  being  a  calm  centre, 
always  calm  despite  the  amount  and  the  storm  of  controversy  around  him. 
He  is  a  great  and  a  strong  man,  but  sensitive  and  gentle  as  well.”  I  think 
that  calmness  and  gentleness  and  sensitivity  was  very  apparent  very  recently 
at  Newport.  A  reporter  asked  our  guest:  “What  is  the  greatest  threat  to 
world  peace  today?”  His  answer  was:  “The  greatest  threat  to  world  peace 
is  the  lack  of  understanding  by  man. . .  hate  breeds  from  misunderstanding, 
misunderstanding  breeds  from  a  lack  of  understanding,  a  lack  of 
understanding  breeds  from  a  lack  of  knowledge,  a  lack  of  knowledge  breeds 
from  a  lack  of  education.” 

There  is  another  interesting  side  to  his  character  which  is  demonstrated 
by  his  desire  to  visit  Disneyland.  And  I  want  to  say,  Sir,  that  we  know  you 
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will  enjoy  Disneyland  and  Disneyland  will  love  you,  for  this  is  for  the 
young  and  those  who  are  young  at  heart. 

There  is  finally  one  extraordinary  characteristic  which  will  be  described 
for  you  in  a  most  unusual  way.  And  before  I  do  this  I  have  a  message  from 
President  Kennedy — and  it  is  my  pleasure  now  to  introduce  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  India,  Mr  Galbraith.  [Applause] 

Ambassador  Galbraith:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Chairman,  the  President 
might  have  invited  me  to  render  you  technical  assistance  on  any  further 
birthday  cakes  which  you  receive  of  this  magnitude,  but  that  was  not  his 
message. 

Mr  Prime  Minister,  President  Kennedy  has  authorised  me  to  announce 
the  formation  of  the  United  States  Educational  Con  sortium.  This  formidable 
introduction  of  financial  terminology  into  the  field  of  education  will  consist 
of  The  California  Institute  of  Technology,  The  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  The  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  The  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  his  State  University,  Princeton  University,  Purdue  University, 
The  University  of  California,  and  The  University  of  Michigan.  Harvard 
would  also  be  included,  Mr  Prime  Minister  [Laughter]  except  for  the  obvious 
fact  that  this  list  is  confined  to  our  great  institutions  for  engineering,  teaching 
and  research. 

The  purpose  of  this  group  of  universities,  Sir,  will  be  to  join  together, 
to  develop,  the  Indian  Institute  of  Technology  at  Kanpur.  It  is  their  hope, 
Sir,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  effort  will  be 
that  the  Indian  Institute  of  Technology  will  become  one  of  the  really  great 
engineering  institutions  of  the  entire  world.  The  President  is  asking,  Sir, 
that  you  consider  this  a  small  souvenir  of  your  visit.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[Applause] 

Chairman:  And  now  as  a  final  part  of  the  introduction  and  so  very,  very 
characteristic  of  our  guest,  you  are  going  now  to  see  his  answer  to  a 
question  which  comes  about  every  time  he  has  a  birthday:  “Are  you  going 
to  retire?” 

We  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  let  our  Head  Table  adjust  themselves  to 
the  screen  and  then  you  will  see  a  brief  film,  Sir. 

[A  short  film  is  shown  to  the  guests  featuring  Prime  Minister  Nehru.] 

And,  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  I  introduce 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  of  India.  [Applause] 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr  Chairman  and  other  sponsors  of  this  great  gathering, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

First  of  all,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  misled  by  what  you’ve  just  seen  and 
heard.  [Laughter]  As  I  said  there,  that  was  an  attempt  at  a  joke  by  me — on 
myself  and  on  others  especially.  I  wrote  that — and  sent  it  to  a  friend — nobody 
else  knew  about  it.  The  friend  sent  it  to  a  review  that  published  it — even  the 
editor  didn’t  know.  And  then  I  watched  the  reaction  of  my  colleagues  and 
others!121  [Laughter] 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr  Chairman,  for  this  welcome  and  your  good 
wishes  symbolised  in  this  mighty  cake.  And  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  large 
number  of  people  I’ve  met  here  in  the  last  five  or  six  days  that  I’ve  been  here 
from  whom  I  have  received  consistently — this  time  and  previously — not  only 
welcome  but  friendship  and,  even  if  I  may  say  so,  affection. 

I  am  just  coming  from  Washington,  as  you  know,  where  I  had  many  talks 
with  the  President.  It  was  a  privilege  that  I  treasure.  To  say  that  the  President 
and  I  by  sitting  down  solved  the  problems  of  the  world  would,  of  course,  be 
rather  absurd.  We  didn’t  set  out  to  do  that.  But  I  do  think  those  talks  were 
helpful,  certainly  to  me,  and  I  hope  to  some  extent  to  the  President.  It  is  always 
helpful  to  understand  different  viewpoints  and  find  that  they  are  not  so  different 
after  all;  there  are  so  many  similarities.  As  I  have  pointed  out  on  many  occasions, 
there  is  far  greater  common  thinking  in  the  world  than  people  imagine.  Somehow 
or  other  the  differences  are  exaggerated  and,  perhaps,  you  gentlemen  of  the 
press  sometimes  help  in  that  process — for  the  simple  reason  that  differences 
are  more  news  than  concurrence. 

But  the  main  thing  is  not  only  that  I  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  problems  that 
face  the  United  States  and  the  United  States  point  of  view,  but  I  hope  that  the 
President  also  understood  to  some  extent  how  our  mind  works,  because  we 
function  to  some  extent  on  common  ground — but  to  some  extent  in  different 
spheres.  Our  geography  itself  makes  us  think  differently;  that  is  natural.  If  you 
have  a  look  at  the  world  from  any  particular  point  of  view,  you  will  get  a 
certain  idea  of  the  world.  If  you  move  yourself  a  thousand  miles  somewhere 
else,  the  world  will  be  slightly  different.  This  fact  is  not  often  realised,  and  yet 
I  think  that  basically  there  is  far  more  common  thinking  in  the  world — though 
sometimes  that  may  get  perverted  for  some  reason  or  other. 


121.  The  reference  is  to  the  article  “The  Rashtrapati”  by  Chanakya,  Nehru’s  pen  name.  It  was 
published  in  the  Modern  Review  in  November  1937.  For  the  full  story,  including  the 
article,  see  SWJN/FS/8/pp.  519-525. 
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And  so  my  coming  here  to  the  United  States  and  meeting  the  President  and 
others  has  helped  me  greatly.  And  we  found  a  great  deal  of  common  ground. 
And  even  there — perhaps  it  was  not  common  ground — it  was  not  opposing 
ground,  but  rather  different  assets  or  different  viewpoints  of  the  same  thing. 

We,  in  India,  have  grown  up  in  a  certain  background  of  philosophy.  I’m 
not  myself  very  happy  about  it — about  our  being  rather  philosophical  although 
I  think  it  has  its  uses.  And  that  background,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  one  of  tolerating 
differences  of  opinion  and  trying  to  find  a  synthesis,  because  India  itself  is 
continental  in  its  character — it  always  has  been — and  has  great  variety  and  yet 
an  abiding  unity.  Because  of  that  great  variety,  the  problem  for  India,  not  today 
but  always,  has  been  to  find  the  synthesis,  to  bring  various  ideas  together,  to 
tolerate  others.  And  you’ll  find  that  throughout  Indian  history.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  or  more  it  was  inscribed  on  stone  that  you  can  see  even  now  by  the 
Emperor  Asoka:  “Respect  your  faith  and  opinions,  but  respect  the  faith  and 
opinions  of  others  also.  If  you  do  so,  they  will  respect  you  all  the  more.”  And 
every  person  in  Indian  history,  every  great  ruler  or  great  man,  has  had  this 
message.  In  fact,  those  rulers  in  India  who  went  against  this  message  did  not 
continue  for  long;  they  went  against  the  trend  of  Indian  thought,  of  Indian 
approach  to  problems. 

I  am  not  for  an  instant  saying  that  Indian  thought  is  higher  than  any  other, 
but  we  are  conditioned  by  circumstances  and  more  or  less  forced  to  think  in 
that  way  in  order  to  survive;  otherwise,  there  would  have  been  always  conflict 
in  India,  religious  conflict  and  other  conflicts.  But  we  managed  on  the  whole  to 
avoid  it.  I  think  there  has  been  far  more  religious  conflict  in  Europe  throughout 
history  (past  history  I’m  talking  about,  not  today)  than  in  India  because  of  this 
background.  Now  that  is  a  certain  philosophy  which  conditions  us  today  in 
thinking  about  the  problems  that  face  us.  Naturally  we  often  differ,  or  sometimes 
differ  from  others,  but  we  try  to  find  common  ground  to  function,  and  in 
trying  to  do  so  we  actually  achieve  it  often  enough. 

Now  here,  you’re  sitting  here,  distinguished  people,  representing  powerful 
means  of  communication,  and  you  can  affect  the  thinking  of  large  numbers  of 
people  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  world.  You  have  this  tremendous 
power,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  wish  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  your  country  as 
well  as  the  world.  You  can  make  a  tremendous  difference  to  people’s  thinking. 

Now  I  go  to  various  countries  in  Europe,  in  Asia — even  to  Communist 
countries,  to  Russia — and  I  find  a  very  friendly  welcome  awaiting  me.  I  am 
not  at  the  moment  referring  only  to  the  governments,  but  to  the  people  there. 
And  I’m  affected  by  it  as  one  is  always  affected  by  friendship  or  hostility.  If 
you  get  friendship  you  react  in  friendship;  if  you  get  hostility,  well,  you  react  in 
the  same  way.  And  I  see  this  wide  desire  for  peace  and  friendship  all  over  the 
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world  in  spite  of  governmental  conflicts  and  disputes  and  arguments.  I  do 
believe  that  is  the  common  thinking  of  the  world  at  large,  but  of  course,  we 
have  to  face  very  difficult  problems  and  the  problems  are  inherent  in  the  situation 
today,  and  we  try  to  solve  them. 

Now,  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  problems,  or  the  particular  steps  you 
may  propose,  I  would  suggest  to  you  to  consider  that  the  approach  to  all  these 
problems,  however  difficult  they  may  be  and  however  you  may  dislike  some 
part  of  them,  the  approach  should  be  a  friendly  one,  and  I’m  quite  sure  that  a 
friendly  approach  would  draw  friendship  from  the  other  side.  I  believe  in  this 
as  almost  a  law  of  nature,  which  it  is.  Whatever  you  give  you  receive.  Of 
course,  some  odd  individuals  may  not  react  in  that  way  quickly,  but  I  think 
ultimately  even  the  odd  individuals  react  in  that  way. 

With  this  little  preamble  and  in  the  few  minutes  that  I  have,  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  something  about  my  own  country  which  is  now  close  upon  fifty  years 
that  I  have  been  engaged  in  some  kind  of  public  activity  in  India.  And  I’ve  seen 
the  face  of  India  change  during  this  process  and  we  have  seen  something 
which  does  not  often  come  to  people,  that  is,  dreaming  great  dreams  of  freedom 
and  independence  and  seeing  those  dreams  come  true.  That  has  happened  in 
our  lifetime.  But  when  we  saw  that  coming  true,  we  saw  that  was  only  a  small 
stage  of  the  journey  and  that  there  are  many  more  stages  to  come,  and  so  we 
had  to  get  ready  again  to  march  forward.  We’ve  been  trying  to  do  that,  facing 
enormous  difficulties. 

Immediately  after  Independence  come  tremendous  difficulties  resulting 
from  the  Partition  of  India;  and  all  that  we  had  learned  previously — we  had 
carried  on  our  struggle,  as  you  know,  against  British  dominion  peacefully — 
and  here  we  see  in  India  itself  blood  being  shed  by  brother  against  brother.  It 
was  a  terrible  experience,  an  experience  which  our  great  leader,  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
felt  particularly.  Three  months  later  he  was  assassinated,  but  I  think  long  before 
that  assassination  he  had  felt  these  terrible  dagger  blows  of  the  situation. 

Nevertheless,  we  faced  the  situation — keeping  in  mind  his  own  teaching — 
and  we  survived.  We  controlled  that  situation,  and  then  tried  to  think  of  raising 
our  country.  And  always,  may  I  say,  because  of  Gandhi  and  his  teaching,  we 
thought  in  terms,  not  of  odd  individuals  nor  of  groups,  but  of  400  million 
people  marching  forward. 

It  is  not  on  easy  thing.  Four  hundred  million  people  with  many  virtues  and 
I  think  (maybe  I’m  partial  to  them)  a  very  fine  lot  of  people.  I’m  talking  about 
the  peasant  and  others.  I  like  them  very  much  and  they’ve  done  me  the  honour 
of  liking  me.  That,  again,  is  an  action  and  reaction.  Anyhow,  with  all  their 
virtues  they  are  steeped  in  a  world  that  has  passed  away  in  other  parts.  That  is, 
they’re  not  caught  up  to  the  world,  the  world  has  advanced,  they  lived  a  life 
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they  had  lived  a  thousand  or  more  years  ago,  their  methods  of  production  were 
old,  their  agricultural  methods  were  also  quite  out  of  date  and  so  on.  But  much 
more  so  their  thinking  was  also  adapted  to  that  old  world.  Now  how  to  take 
those  out  of  that  to  function  in  the  new  world,  the  new  way,  and  yet  maintain 
their  essential  principles  and  characteristics.  This  was  our  problem,  because 
we  believe  firmly  in  those  basic  principles  that  may  be  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  Indian  thought  throughout  the  ages.  We  were,  after  all,  conditioned  by  that 
background,  and  so  we  have  worked  in  these  years  and  I  think  we  have  made 
much  progress;  it  is  for  us  to  see  how  much  we  have  done. 

You  may  look  at  statistics  and  be  impressed  or  not  impressed  by  them,  but 
the  real  thing  is  the  changing  mind  of  India,  the  changing  life  of  India,  and  the 
changing  life  above  all  of  rural  India,  these  330  or  340  million  people  who  live 
in  the  villages  of  India.  That  is  changing  today  because  of  various  circumstances, 
because  of  the  various  things  we  have  tried  to  do  with  a  measure  of  success. 
It’s  a  very  exciting  thing.  Sometimes  very  depressing,  of  course,  sometimes 
we’re  not  happy  about  many  things  that  happen;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  an 
exciting  thing  and  a  hopeful  pilgrimage  that  we  have  embarked  upon.  And  we 
have  done  so  with  faith  and  confidence  in  our  people,  and  I  think  as  time  goes 
on,  you’ll  see  that  change  emerging  and  India  maintaining,  I  repeat,  the  principles 
that  have  given  a  certain  strong  individuality  to  India  for  the  past  thousands  of 
years — maintaining  them  and  yet  stepping  out  into  the  modem  world. 

Now  you  can  imagine,  when  we  are  thinking  of  this  in  this  way,  even  apart 
from  other  reasons  how  the  idea  of  a  huge  upset  by  war,  or  a  conflict  of  that 
type,  how  it  shocks  us.  Because  all  that  we’ve  worked  for  all  these  years  ends: 
there’s  just  no  future  left.  That,  of  course,  can  be  applied  to  the  whole  world. 
And  we  who  have  been  conditioned  in  our  youth  in  peaceful  ways  are  particularly 
horrified  at  this  idea,  more  so,  even  if  I  may  say  so,  by  the  hatreds  and  fears 
that  fill  the  world  today.  That  is  why  we  think...  Mahatma  Gandhi  told  us 
always:  “You  must  have  good  ends,  and  even  more  important  are  the  means 
you  employ,  means  are  more  important  than  ends.”  Because,  if  you  have  the 
wrong  means  the  ends  are  distorted:  you  reach  some  other  place  than  you 
aimed  at.  And  it  becomes  a  vital  question  today,  how  to  change  the  atmosphere 
of  this  world  to  lessen  these  hatreds  and  fears  and  thus  approach  the  problems, 
the  really  difficult  problems.  And  I’m  quite  sure  the  solution  comes  more  in  the 
manner  of  approach  to  them,  which  is  not  surrendering  to  anything  evil,  for 
that  can  never  be  right  to  surrender  to  evil,  but  to  convert  the  evil  into  good,  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  vast  number  of  good  people  in  the  world 
can  look  forward  to  and  function  hopefully. 

I  could  of  course  talk  a  long  time  to  you  about  what  is  happening  in  India 
today,  in  the  industrial  field,  in  the  agricultural,  in  the  educational,  and  so  many 
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other  things,  and  how  we  are  tackling  our  problems.  But  that  is  a  long  story 
and  time  is  short.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  a  few  questions  in  the  brief  time  I 
have. 

May  I  again  say  thank  you  to  the  sponsors  of  this  occasion  and  to  all  of 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Chairman:  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  that  every  speech  is 
followed  by  a  question  and  answer  period  and  we  are  delighted  that  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  has  offered  to  answer  questions.  The  questions,  as  you 
know,  are  in  writing. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  you  favour  freedom  of  choice  for  the  people 
of  Southeast  Asia  but  not  for  the  people  of  Berlin.  What  is  the  difference? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  favour  freedom  of  choice  for  everybody  everywhere,  but 
obviously  any  such  principle  has  to  fit  in  with  circumstances  and  be  capable  of 
employment.  Well,  the  cost  you  pay  for  the  war,  then  you  have  to  wait  for 
another  atmosphere  before  that  can  be  done.  I’ve  never  said  that  I  do  not 
favour  freedom  of  choice  for  people  in  Berlin,  but  as  I  said,  the  question  is  an 
extraordinarily  complicated  one  and  involves  war  and  peace. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  the  second  question  is  a  double  question.  If 
China  continues  with  direct  armed  attack  on  India,  what  will  be  India’s 
reaction?  And  the  second  part  is:  Is  it  your  intention  to  take  up  the  Indo- 
Chinese  dispute  with  the  United  Nations,  if  and  when  China  is  admitted  to 
membership? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  the  brief  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  is  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  permit,  insofar  as  our  strength  lies,  China  to  continue  her 
aggressive  tactics  on  our  border.  In  fact,  we  hope  that  China  will  vacate  the 
territory — now  mountains — that  she  has  occupied. 

As  for  the  other  part,  taking  the  dispute  to  the  United  Nations,  first  of  all 
the  question  does  not  arise  because  the  Peoples’  Republic  of  China  is  not  there. 
And  even  if  it  was  there,  I  don’t  think  that  would  be  helpful.  I  think  we  prefer 
to  deal  with  the  Chinese  Government  ourselves. 

Question:  Thank  you,  Mr  Prime  Minister.  The  third  question,  why  won’t 
India  permit  a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  are  aware  that — apart  from 
the  past  history  of  Kashmir,  which  is  one  of  invasion  of  Indian  territory  in 
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Kashmir  by  our  neighbour  country  and  the  holding  on  to  part  of  that  territory — 
the  normal  course  is  that  they  should  leave  that  part,  whatever  else  might  be 
done.  They  have  not  done  so,  even  though  the  United  Nations  resolution  [...] 
for  these  invading  forces  to  retire  from  that  territory.  Well,  much  has  happened 
in  the  last  twelve  years.  Among  the  things  that  have  happened  is  that  this  part 
of  Kashmir,  which  is  functioning  with  India,  is  functioning  in  a  democratic 
way,  democratic  way  of  elections,  etc.,  adult  suffrage,  we’ve  had  two  general 
elections  there  with  a  third  coming  in  three  months’  time.  That  is  as  near  a 
plebiscite  as  you  can  have  it.  It’s  on  the  other  side  that  no  elections  are  mentioned 
or  indulged  in. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  before  I  ask  you  the  next  question  I’d  like  to 
explain  that  the  written  questions  are  being  screened  by  Mr  Leon  Dennin, 
columnist  for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  to  prevent  duplication 
of  questions,  so  that  we  can  use  our  time  to  best  advantage.  The  fourth 
one,  he  says,  is  representative  of  several  questions  we’ve  received.  Is 
your  idea  of  neutralism  the  same  as  that  of  Mr  Krishna  Menon,  and  if  not, 
what  is  yours  and  what  is  his?  [Laughter] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  So  far  as  I  knew  neither  Mr  Krishna  Menon’s  nor  my  idea  is 
that  India  is  a  neutral  country.  I  dislike  the  word  “neutral”.  We  are  non-aligned 
so  far  as  military  blocs  are  concerned,  and  we  try  to  express  our  opinions 
independently  on  any  questions  that  arise.  Naturally,  even  independence  of 
judgment  is  governed  by  factors — what  we  are  aiming  at.  We  are  not  academic 
professors  expressing  an  opinion,  but  functioning  in  the  political  field  seeking 
certain  aims,  let  us  say  the  solution  of  a  problem,  or  peace.  And,  therefore,  that 
always  governs  our  expression. 

We  may  make  a  mistake;  that  is  a  different  matter.  And  so  far  as  basic 
questions  are  concerned,  I  am  not  aware  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  any  major 
difference  of  opinion.  Expressions  of  that  opinion  may  sometimes  vary 
somewhat.  [Applause] 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  will  you  please  explain  why  in  Belgrade  you 
did  not  feel  able  to  make  a  clear  condemnation  of  Russia’s  renewal  of 
nuclear  testing?  [Aplause] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  question  “You  did  not”  refers  to 
me  personally  or  to  the  Conference.  So  far  as  I’m  concerned,  I  did!  I  declared 
myself  quite  clearly  then  and  repeatedly  on  later  occasions.  I  thought  it  was 
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deplorable  that  this  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  should  take  place  and  I  hold  to 
that  opinion  strongly. 

As  for  the  Conference,  the  Conference  itself  said  that,  though  perhaps  in 
less  vigorous  language.  First  of  all,  you  must  remember  who  were  at  the 
Conference.  The  Conference  was  largely  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  new  African  states  and  some  other  states  in  the  Arab  world.  Now  each  of 
these  states  was  full  of  its  own  problems  ...  I  must  say,  didn’t  take  the  right 
perspective  view  of  the  world.  Naturally,  countries  are  affected  by  their  own 
problems  very  much.  I  said  the  other  day  somewhere  else... someone  asked 
me:  Are  the  masses  of  India  excited  about  Berlin  and  Germany?  I  said:  No,  they 
don’t  know  anything  about  it.  How  can  they  be  excited  about  things  which  do 
not  touch  them?  Intellectuals  and  politicians,  we  understand  and  we  feel,  it’s  a 
major  world  problem,  but  the  masses  of  India  don’t  feel  it;  it  would  be  incorrect 
for  me  to  say  so.  But  I  said  a  problem  which  is  not  a  major  problem,  a  minor 
problem,  affects  them  much  more. ..if  you  say  go  out  and  get  excited. . .  otherwise 
a  very  small  piece  of  territory,  a  corner  of  India,  very  tiny,  and  yet  it  is  a 
symbol  to  them  of  many  things  they  dislike. 

So,  you  see,  you  have  to  see  how  the  mind  of  these  people  functions.  It 
was  quite  wrong  to  say  they  approved  or  were  even  passively  quiescent  about 
it.  Having  said  they  disliked  it,  and  they  did  say,  they  went  on  to  their  problems 
that  occupied  their  minds  more  fully.  [Applause] 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  do  you  foresee  any  important  role  for  Latin 
America  in  the  struggle  towards  world  peace?  And  would  it  contribute  to 
this  end  if  the  Latin  American  countries  joined  the  neutralist  ranks?  Are  you 
going  to  press  them  to  make  a  move  in  that  direction? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  neutralist  bloc:  we’ve  laid  stress  on  that.  When 
we  say  we  are  not  aligned  with  the  military  blocs,  it  means  that  we  are  not 
aligned  amongst  ourselves  too.  It’s  a  certain  broad  approach  to  world  problems 
opposed  to  what  might  be  called  the  military  approach,  military-alliance 
approach.  And  for  the  rest — holding  any  view  that  a  country  wants  to  hold — 
we  welcome  any  country  in  Latin  America  or  elsewhere  to  make  that  non¬ 
military  approach  to  these  problems  without  lining  up  with  anybody.  [Applause] 

Question:  This  is  the  final  question.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  has  an 
appointment  with  the  United  Nations.  Mr  Prime  Minister,  would  you  favour 
calling  a  conference  of  world  religion  leaders  of  East  and  West  in  order  to 
bring  religious  and  moral  influence  in  solving  the  tensions  and  terrors  of 
our  times? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Not  being  a  religious  leader  myself  I  can  hardly  give  an 
answer  to  this  question;  it  is  for  them  to  decide.  We  should  welcome  the  leaders 
of  religions  and  faiths  throwing  their  weight  on  the  side  of  peace,  not  only  as 
an  ideal  but  as  a  thing  to  be  worked  for  from  day  to  day.  The  peaceful 
approach — that  is  a  good  thing — but  whether  there  should  be  a  conference  for 
that  purpose  or  not,  it  is  for  them  to  decide. 

Chairman:  Thank  you,  Mr  Prime  Minister.  Mr  Prime  Minister,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much.  The  meeting  is 
adjourned. 


248.  In  New  York:  To  the  Collegiate  Council  for 
the  United  Nations122 

President  of  the  Collegiate  Council:  The  Collegiate  Council  for  the  United 
Nations  is  proud  to  present  a  truly  international  citizen  and  international 
leader,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India.  [Applause] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr  Chairman,  young  friends, 

I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  my  particular  function  here  today  and  what  I  am 
to  talk  to  you  about.  I  could,  of  course,  talk  to  you  about  my  country,  what  is 
happening  there,  what  our  hopes  and  aspirations  are.  And  then  probably  I  will 
get  lost  in  a  mass  of  detail  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Now  obviously,  this  gathering  here  of  student  leaders  from  a  large  number 
of  states  in  America  has  in  my  opinion,  a  special  importance.  Presumably 
because  you  represent,  well,  the  future  of  the  United  States  and  the  future  of 
present  brave  thinking  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me — and  this  applies  not  to  the  United  States  but  to  every 
country  in  the  world — that  on  the  one  side  there  is  tremendous  achievement 
and  the  world  is  changing  rapidly  in  regard  to  technical  matters,  technological 
advances  and  material  advancement,  but  probably  the  thinking  of  human  beings 


122.  Interaction,  1 1  November  1961.  There  are  several  versions  of  this  event.  The  one  in  the 
MEA  has  been  abridged;  the  AIR  tapes  at  the  NMML  appear  to  be  complete.  The 
transcripts  of  the  AIR  tapes  and  the  MEA  versions  have  been  used  together  to  produce 
as  complete  and  intelligible  a  record  as  possible.  See  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  7924, 
7925,  NMNo.  1576,  1577,  2446  and  MEA,  File  No:  52(  13)- AMS/6 1(KW),  Sr.  No.  7  & 
7A. 
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has  not  kept  pace  with  these  changes  that  are  taking  place.  What  I  mean  is  their 
thinking  in  regard  to  those  particular  advances  may  have  kept  pace — the  engineer 
or  whoever  he  is  produces  something  new — but  in  relation  to  the  larger  scheme 
of  life,  that  lags  behind. 

In  the  old  days,  well,  you  take  ancient  Greece  or  ancient  India  or  probably 
any  developed  country  in  the  ancient  times,  you  see  the  technical  apparatus  of 
civilisation  was  rather  backward,  very  backward,  but  human  thought  was  not 
backward.  Now,  you  wouldn’t  say  today  for  instance... now,  Plato  lived  in  an 
age  which  was  technologically  a  backward  age,  but  he  was  a  very  great  man. 
An  engine  driver  or  somebody  like  that  now  is  technically  much  more  efficient, 
but  nobody  would  call  him  a  greater  person  than  Plato.  Therefore,  there  is 
something  essentially  in  Plato — and  I  mention  one  name  because  you  probably 
know  that  name;  I  could  mention  many  names  in  India  like  that  with  whom 
you  are  presumably  not  acquainted — that  is,  there  is  something,  the  quality  of 
thought  or  call  it  what  you  like,  which  made  Plato  great. 

Now,  it  appears  that  in  spite  of  our  tremendous  advancement  in  science, 
technology,  etc.  we  have  not  advanced  in  that  quality  of  thought  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  difficulties  that  we  face  because  we  face  the  technological  world 
of  today  with  the  thinking  of  a  past  age  or,  at  any  rate,  the  thinking  has  not 
caught  up  with  these  changes.  It  has  to  catch  up  unless  there  is,  well  disaster 
at  a  big  scale.  And  how  to  do  that  is  a  problem.  And  your  generation  will  have 
to  face  that  problem  more  than  my  generation,  because  after  all  my  generation 
is  a  generation  which  is  a  passing  one.  And  I  take  no  credit  for  my  generation. 
It  has  achieved  much — I  am  talking  in  a  world  sense,  not  of  India.  It  has 
achieved  much  no  doubt,  but  it  has  not  got  itself  out  of  the  ruts  of  old  thinking 
and  cannot  easily  adapt  itself  to  this  new  age  in  which  we  live. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  national  frontiers  in  this  jet-age  are  rather  om  of 
date.  They  do  not  fit  in.  Now,  I  am  not  proposing  that  national  frontiers  should 
be  abolished,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  will  be  in  that  direction. 
You  have  to  fit  in  with  modern  developments.  You  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
space  travel  today.  What  has  space  travel  got  to  do  with  the  many  petty  problems 
that  even  come  up  before  the  United  Nations  here?  Petty  national  conflicts  they 
have  no  relation,  they  belong  to  some  other  world.  And  so  we  have  this  conflict 
of  the  old  world,  so  far  as  our  thinking  is  concerned  and  the  new  actual  world 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  because  of  these  technological  changes  and 
improvements  and  the  space-age  and  what  not.  And  unless  that  gap  is  a  past 
age  or  at  any  rate,  the  thinking  has  not  caught  up  to  these  changes.  It  has  to 
catch  up  unless  there  is  well  disaster  at  a  big  scale.  And  how  to  do  that  is  a 
problem,  and  your  generation  will  have  to  face  that  problem  more  than  my 
generation,  because  after  all  my  generation  is  a  generation  which  is  a  passing 
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one.  And  I  take  no  credit  for  my  generation.  It  has  achieved  much — I  am 
talking  in  a  world  sense,  not  of  India.  It  has  achieved  much  no  doubt,  but  it  has 
not  got  itself  out  of  the  ruts  of  old  thinking  and  cannot  easily  adapt  itself  to  this 
new  age  in  which  we  live. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  national  frontiers  in  this  jet-age  are  rather  out  of 
date.  They  do  not  fit  in.  Now,  I  am  not  proposing  that  national  frontiers  should 
be  abolished,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  will  be  in  that  direction. 
You  have  to  fit  in  with  modem  developments.  You  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
space  travel  today.  What  has  space  travel  got  to  do  with  the  many  petty  problems 
that  even  come  up  before  the  United  Nations  here?  Petty  national  conflicts  they 
have  no  relation,  they  belong  to  some  other  world.  And  so  we  have  this  conflict 
of  the  old  world,  so  far  as  our  thinking  is  concerned,  and  the  new  actual  world 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  because  of  these  technological  changes  and 
improvements  and  the  space-age  and  what  not.  And  unless  that  gap  is  bridged, 
there  will  be  trouble — bound  to  be. 

It’s  up  to  you  who  are  going  to  enter  life  in  its  active  phases  now  to  try  to 
bridge  that  gap  and  to  bring  about  this  new  thinking  as  to  how  to  bridge  that 
gap.  Well,  I  can’t  advise  you  about  that  gap;  nobody  can.  You  have  to  evolve 
that.  Every  country  has  to  evolve  it  and  to  help  each  other  to  do  so.  Of  course 
you  will  do  so  subject  always  to  a  major  premise  that  you  and  I  are  not  destroyed 
in  the  meantime  by  nuclear  war  or  something  like  that.  Well  then,  I  do  not  quite 
know  who’d  be  left  over  to  develop  a  new  thought  because  probably  then  the 
material  advances  that  civilisation  has  achieved  will  themselves  be  destroyed. 

So  then  we  have  to  face  these  two  problems:  one  is  just  to  avoid  destruction 
on  a  large  scale  by  war;  and  secondly,  that  is  the  more  basic  problem,  how  to 
bring  up  our  thinking  in  line  with  the  developing  modem  age.  And  you  in  America 
represent  more  than  any  other  country  this  developed,  mature,  modem  age  of 
technological  advance  and  it’s  up  to  you,  therefore,  to  catch  up  to  it  in  your 
thinking  too,  not  in  that  limited  thinking  which  might  be  technical  or 
technological — that,  of  course,  is  going  ahead — but  in  the  wider  concept  of 
life,  some  kind  of  philosophy  governing  life. 

We  read  old  books,  we  read,  take  a  man  like  Emerson,123  not  Emerson,  I 
am  sorry,  that  Old  Dutch  philosopher  Erasmus.124  Yes,  that  is  what  it  is,  I  am 
sorry,  I  got  mixed  up.  Well  Erasmus  I  am  told  had  a  library  of  twenty  or  thirty 
volumes  altogether,  maybe  might  have  read  few  other  books  too.  And  yet  he 
was  a  very  able,  a  very  wise  man,  with  what  might  be  called  an  integrated  view 


123.  Probably  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  American  essayist  and  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

124.  Desiderius  Erasmus  (1466-1536). 
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of  life.  Now,  we  read  hundreds  of  thousands  of  books,  skip  through  them  or 
read  them  and  we  forget  them,  many  of  them  after  we  read  them.  Our  life 
becomes  more  and  more  superficial,  and  we  possibly  seldom  have  even  time  to 
think  about  anything  deeper  than  the  normal  superficial  experiences  of  life.  I 
am  not  talking  in  high  terms  of  spirituality  or  religion.  I  do  not  call  myself 
exactly  a  man  of  religion,  but  I  do  hope  that  I  am  not  devoid  of  something 
which  might,  well,  in  a  sense,  be  called  a  spiritual,  not  any  dogma  but  a  certain 
approach.  Now  we  lose  that  progressively  and  even  our  religions  become  more 
superficial,  more  observances,  and  more  ritual  than  deep  thinking  which  would 
give  poise  to  our  lives.  Now  how  are  we  to  develop  that?  That  is  a  problem.  I 
put  it  to  you.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  But  ultimately  unless  you  do  that  you 
would  be  left  far  behind  in  your  thinking,  behind  the  technological  improvements 
that  you  yourselves  bring  about. 

The  immediate  problem  of  course  is  the  very  immediate  one  about  the 
possibility  of  war  and  how  to  avoid  that.  Now,  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
every  country,  so  far  as  I  know,  shouts  loudly  against  war.  Every  people  not 
only  shout  but  feel  deeply  and  naturally  that  there  should  be  no  war  and  that 
they  should  not  be  destroyed.  You  young  men  and  young  women  gathered 
here,  I  have  no  doubt,  not  even  have  any  particular  desire  to  be  bombed  out 
quickly.  I  mean  you  want  to  survive;  you  want  to  experience  life  and  do  all 
manner  of  things  that  you  may  have  in  your  heads.  Now,  we  all  think  that 
everywhere  in  the  world,  and  yet  by  some  peculiar  destiny  or  call  it  what  you 
will,  we  are  driven  step  by  step  towards  the  possibility  of  war.  I  do  not  say  that 
war  would  happen,  I  hope  not.  But  we  are  driven  in  that  direction  and  no  one 
quite  knows  what  to  do  to  prevent  it.  It  is  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs.  And 
it  is  bad  enough.  It  must  have  been  bad  enough  in  the  old  days  when  autocratic 
rulers  controlled  the  destinies  of  nations  and  peoples.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that 
in  these  days  of  democracy  even  there  we  are  helpless  in  avoiding  these,  we 
appear  to  be  helpless  in  avoiding  these  major  catastrophes.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
there  is  far  more  of  common  urges  and  common  thinking  and  common 
objectives  in  the  world  than  ever  before,  but  in  spite  of  that  they  don’t  take 
shape  in  common  action. 

Our  publicity  organs  which  are  very  powerful  today,  whether  it  is  the 
press  or  the  radio  or  television  or  whatever  it  may  be,  naturally  and  almost 
automatically  bring  out  and  give  publicity  to  the  shady  aspects  of  life  because 
the  shady  aspects  appear  to  be  news.  If  a  person  lives  a  normal,  cooperative 
good  life,  it  is  not  news,  but  if  he  commits  a  crime,  murder,  it  is  news  and  it’s 
given  big  headlines. 

So  also  in  international  affairs,  the  enormous  amount  of  cooperation  that 
exists  between  nations  and  even  between  nations  that  are  apparently  hostile  to 
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each  other,  even  between,  let  us  say,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is 
a  vast  field  of  common  effort  going  on.  Nobody  knows  much  about  it,  but 
every  little  speech  containing  an  element  of  threat  or  attack  gets  the  greatest 
publicity,  and  one  would  think  that  peoples  and  countries  and  governments  are 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  war.  So  we  get  a  very  lopsided  view  of  the  world.  I 
do  not  quite  know  how  that  can  be  avoided  in  the  present  context  except  by 
laying  stress  on  the  other  side  too. 

Now  I  have  no  magic  remedy  for  all  this.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  to  you 
some  of  the  problems  which  you  must  face,  we  all,  everybody  faces.  To  some 
extent  your  responsibility  in  the  United  States,  young  men  and  women  here,  is 
perhaps  greater  because  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  itself  is  greater 
in  world  affairs.  It  has  come  to  it  by  virtue  of  its  own  growth,  development, 
power,  and  it  is  an  odd  thing  about  getting  all  this  power.  It  is  a  sign  of 
achievement.  But  when  a  country  becomes  very  powerful  it  has  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  throw  about  its  power,  that  is,  just  like  an  individual  and  not  to 
incite  the  envy  of  others  too  much.  That  is  not  it’s  fault,  but  there  it  is.  And  the 
reaction  of  great  affluence  on  other  peoples  who  are  relatively  poor  is  not  a 
good  reaction.  So  you  function  in  somewhat  difficult  circumstances  by  the 
very  virtue  of  your  great  power  and  affluence.  It  slightly  colours  the  vision  of 
other  people  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  regard  to  you.  It  is  odd,  I  mean  to  say, 
they  admire  you,  they  want  to  learn  from  you,  they  want  to  copy  many  things 
from  here  and  all  that,  and  yet  in  the  subconscious  self  there  is  a  certain 
resentment  that  you  are  much  better  off  than  they  are.  I  suppose  I  am  really 
talking  about  things  I  know  nothing  about.  I  am  not  a  psychologist  or 
psychiatrist  but  I  think  it  is  so. 

So  you  have  this  tremendous  responsibility  and  opportunity.  You  will  work 
in  the  United  States  you  will  spread  out  in  other  countries.  Also  there  is  a 
tendency  for  Americans,  not  of  the  younger  generations  but  others,  to  judge 
every  other  country  and  every  other  people  by  a  certain  yardstick  of  their  own 
fashioning  in  their  own  country.  That  is  to  some  extent  natural  perhaps,  but 
obviously  countries  differ.  The  first  lesson  we  should  learn  is  that  there  is 
tremendous  variety  in  this  world,  national  variety,  and  all  kinds  of  climatic 
variety,  geographical  variety,  linguistic  variety — all  these  varieties  in  this  world 
which  make  the  world  a  much  better  place  to  live  in,  much  more  exciting  place 
than  if  it  was  all  fashioned  after  some  uniform  way. 

Now,  because  you  live  in  a  big  country  and  a  great  country  you  tend  to 
expect  other  countries  to  be  like  yours,  or  at  any  rate,  to  want  to  be  like  yours. 
It  doesn’t  necessarily  follow  that  they  should  want  that.  They  may  prefer  their 
own  ways;  they  may  prefer  their  own  language,  their  own  food,  whatever  it  is, 
small  things  and  big  things. 
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In  India  we  have  that  problem  very  much  on  a  smaller  scale.  India  is  big 
country  with  great  variety  and  yet  we  want  to  preserve  that  variety.  We  don’t 
want  to  make  India  uniform  throughout  the  land.  But  at  the  same  time,  obviously, 
we  want  to  have  and  we  have  had  basic  unity  which  has  bound  India  together. 
Sometimes  we  lay  great  stress  on  this  unity  because  as  the  people  rise,  become 
more  conscious  in  various  ways,  politically  and  otherwise,  the  variety  gains 
greater  prominence.  We  want  both  the  variety  and  the  unity,  and  in  the  same 
way  we  want,  I  hope,  to  maintain  the  great  variety  of  the  world  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  a  basic  unity  in  the  world,  too. 

So,  here  in  United  States  there  is  variety  of  course  but  possibly,  you  have 
developed  a  greater  sense  of  uniformity  here,  chiefly  because  of  your  industrial 
development.  That  does  bring  that  about  and  that  is  bound  to  affect  the  rest  of 
the  world  too  because  means  of  communication  become  swifter  and  swifter. 
That  is  all  right,  natural  changes.  So  here  is  the  major  problem  of  the  age.  We 
have  achieved  through  our  progress  in  science  and  technology  a  state  of  affairs 
when  on  the  material  plane  we  can  solve  every  problem  of  the  world.  We  can 
give  a  standard  of  living  to  every  single  person  in  the  world,  not  terribly  high, 
but  certainly  much  higher  than  what  it  is  today  and  certainly  provide  for  the 
basic  necessities  of  the  people.  Remember,  your  problems  in  America  are  many, 
but  they  do  not  concern,  what  might  be  called  the  basic  necessities  for  the 
people.  In  India  our  problem  is  basic  necessities  for  the  people,  to  have  enough 
food,  clothing,  houses,  education,  health  services  and  the  like,  and  we  can 
hardly  think  in  big  terms  about  other  luxuries.  In  fact  we  do  not  encourage 
luxuries  because  we  do  not  want  our  country,  or  small  groups  in  our  country, 
to  indulge  in  luxuries,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  population  are  denied  the 
primary  necessities.  It’s  vulgar,  apart  from  everything  else. 

So  the  problems  differ.  Well,  now  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  can  prove 
almost  mathematically  that  with  the  world’s  resources,  all  the  people  of  the 
world  can  of  course,  at  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  be  provided  with  these 
primary  necessities  and  then  naturally  they  will  grow  more.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
this  fact  becoming  evident  for  the  first  time  in  history  because  this  was  not  so 
previously  and  the  resources  of  the  world  were  not  enough  for  the  people,  we 
have  therefore  the  old  systems,  the  rich  landlords  or  poor  serfs  of  the  landlords, 
and  this  kind  of  distinction,  because  there  was  really  not  enough  to  go  round. 
Now  there  is  or  can  be  enough  to  go  round,  and  when  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
the  solution  of  these  problems  which  have  existed  throughout  history,  we  get 
entangled  in  this  question  of  war  and  peace  and  the  possibility  of  total  destruction 
of  the  civilisation  that  man  has  built  up.  It  is  an  extraordinary  paradox.  And 
more  especially  so  when  one  realises  nobody  wants  to  be  destroyed.  Why 
should  anyone  want  to  be  destroyed?  Yet  we  function,  I  mean  to  say,  our 
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minds  are  so  conditioned  that  we  function  in  a  way  which  leads  in  that  direction 
of  possible  disaster. 

Well,  you  perhaps  know  that  in  the  preamble  I  think  of  the  UNESCO 
Organisation,  there  occurs  the  words  “wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men.”  It  is 
perfectly  true.  In  a  sense,  everything  begins  in  the  minds  of  men.  And  the  new 
method  of  approach  to  peace,  approach  to  the  removal  of  causes  of  conflict, 
must  come  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  And  one  has  to  aim  deliberately  at  that,  not 
accidentally.  There  are  racial  problems,  there  are  the  problems  just  of  poverty. 
These  are  basic  problems  which  apply  to  all  the  world.  And  so  I  suggest  to  you 
who  occupy  leading  positions  in  the  student’s  communities  of  this  great  country, 
deliberately  to  apply  your  thinking  in  this  direction  and  try  to  find  out,  there 
may  be  not  one  remedy  but  many  or  many  parallel  approaches  to  attain  the 
same  objective,  it  does  not  matter.  The  point  is  that  the  general  direction  should 
be  same  and  there  should  be  an  urge  to  get  over  this  present  day  malady  of 
civilisation,  that  is,  the  possibility  of  recurring  wars.  Now  it  is  not  even  a 
question  of  recurring  wars,  because  scientists  tell  us  that  if  another  war,  big 
war  comes,  well  there  will  be  no  recurrence  for  a  long  time.  I  think  Einstein 
said  that  the  war  after  the  next  war  will  be  fought  with  bows  and  arrows. 
That’s  a  vivid  way  of  describing  how  civilisation  will  go  back  to  the  bow  and 
arrow  stage  and  gradually  perhaps  develop  or  not  develop. 

Well,  it  is  no  good  going  on  and  taking  up  your  time.  I  think  it  is  far  better 
if  I  deal  with  some  of  your  questions,  then  we  can  come  to  some  concrete 
subjects.  [Applause] 

Moderator:125  Questions  for  Prime  Minister  Nehru  were  submitted  yesterday 
from  the  students  in  hopes  that  he  would  answer  questions.  He  has 
consented  to  entertain  questions  and  I’m  going  to  ask  Judge  to  read  the 
questions  that  were  selected  by  a  committee  last  night  as  the  most 
representative. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  the  first  question  is:  How  do  you  define  a 
neutral  nation  and  what  role  do  you  think  the  neutral  nations  should  play  in 
the  world  today? 


125.  The  transcripts  from  the  AIR  tapes  read  as  follows:  “Questions  were  selected  in  advance 
by  the  selection  committee  and  read  out  by  Mr  Johnson.”  However,  Johnson’s  full  name 
and  identity  are  not  available.  The  MEA  record  has  “Moderator”,  again  unidentified,  and 
Judge,  who  reads  out  the  questions,  is  not  identified. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  am  I  to  define  a  neutral  nation  because  I  do  not 
understand  a  “neutral  nation”?  The  word  is  often  used,  of  course,  in  connection 
with  India  or  other  countries  and  very  wrongly  used.  I  think  the  dictionary 
meaning  of  neutral  is  non-belligerent.  That  is,  in  times  of  war  you  have  belligerent 
nations  and  neutral  nations.  This  new  use  of  the  word  in  times  of  relative  peace 
seems  odd  to  me  and  I  think  it  is  quite  wrong. 

But  India  calls  herself  an  unaligned  nation  which  is  a  different  matter  and 
has  a  specific  meaning — that  is,  it  is  not  aligned  with  power  blocs,  or  with 
military  blocs,  military  alliances  or  military  blocs  in  that  sense,  and  there  are 
many  other  countries  those  are  still  not  aligned. 

But  we  are  not  only  not  aligned  to  the  great  military  blocs,  they  are  not 
aligned  among  themselves.  There  is  no  alliance  between  the  so-called  non- 
aligned  countries;  they  are  just  separate,  independent  countries  which  are  not 
tied  up  to  military  blocs  and  possibly  which  have  some  common  ways  of 
thinking,  but  they  are  independent  in  their  action. 

Well,  first  of  all,  I  think  that — and  I’m  speaking  of  the  present  day,  I’m  not 
laying  down  some  principles  which  might  apply  to  the  past — that  these  military 
alliances  have  not  done  much  good.  In  fact,  I  think  in  some  cases  they  have 
done  definite  harm.  [Applause]  They  are  the  outcome  usually  of  fear,  fear  from 
an  opposing  group,  and  so  both  groups  have  a  fear  and  they  go  on  thinking  in 
military  terms  and  strengthening  their  military  apparatus,  and  the  result  is  much 
the  same  except  that  both  are  weaker,  if  you  like,  in  the  end  or  more  suppressed 
by  these  fears,  oppressed  by  these  fears. 

Again,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  whole  of  history.  It  may  have  been  good, 
but  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no  military  solution  of  the  world’s  problems. 
A  military  solution  means  presumably  destruction  on  a  vast  scale  and  no  victory 
by  anyone,  a  common  defeat. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  that  does  not  mean  that  I  could  not  recommend  my 
own  country,  much  less  any  other,  that  they  should  give  up  thinking  in  terms 
of  self-defence.  Although  at  the  back  of  my  mind  I  certainly  have  this  idea  that 
if  a  country  is  powerful  enough  to  say  that  we  will  not  do  this,  it  will  have  a 
tremendous  effect  on  the  world,  but  that  is  expecting  too  much. 

But  even  if  one  keeps  the  apparatus  of  defence,  as  one  has  to  in  existing 
circumstances,  one  should  at  least  not  think  and  talk  so  much  in  terms  of  a 
military  solution.  There  is  no  military  solution  and  it  just  seems  to  me  amazing 
that  many  intelligent  people  should  talk  of  a  military  solution  of  such  a  problem. 
Today  you  cannot  easily  coerce  even  a  small  country  with  military  might.  You 
can  always,  of  course,  defeat  a  small  country,  occupy  a  small  country  if  you 
like,  but  what  next?  What  do  you  do  with  it?  You  just  don’t  know  what  to  do 
with  the  small  country  when  you’re  the  powerful  country  and  you’re  occupying 
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it  because  thereby  you  do  not  convert  it  to  your  thinking;  you  make  it  more 
hostile  and  it’s  always  a  handful  and  creating  trouble  for  you  until  you  get  fed 
up  with  it  and  you  say,  “Well,  you  go  wherever  you  like.”  And  you  come  back 
to  your  previous  state  only  in  a  worse  condition.  That  is  in  regard  to  a  small 
country. 

If  big  countries  come  into  conflict,  well,  you  can’t  subjugate  and  neither 
one  can  subjugate  the  other,  neither  can  really  defeat  the  other  ultimately.  You 
can  destroy  each  other  completely.  That  is  hardly  the  kind  of  solution  that  wise 
men  should  have  in  mind. 

Now  what  do  unaligned  countries  do  or  can  do?  First  of  all  by  the  mere 
fact  of  non-alignment  they  help  in  creating  an  atmosphere  removed  from  military 
approaches.  If  there  were  no  non-aligned  countries  in  the  world,  the  dangers 
of  conflict  between  the  rival  groups  would  be  greater.  So,  negatively,  they  do 
something,  they  are  helpful.  Positively,  it  depends  on  each  country  what  they 
can  do  or  what  they  cannot  do.  They  may  not  be  able  to  do  very  much,  or  they 
might  help  in  creating  that  atmosphere  and  thereby  help  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Question:  The  next  question,  Mr  Prime  Minister:  Should  the  United  States 

initiate  unilateral  nuclear  disarmament  even  without  assurance  of  effective 

control?  If  so  why?  If  not,  what  specific  alternative? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  just  said  that  if  a  country — this  is  a  theoretical  proposition 
only,  not  a  practical  one,  I’m  afraid... 

I  remember  discussing  this  matter  not  in  terms  of  the  United  States,  but  in 
terms  of  India,  with  Mr  Gandhi  many  years  ago.  He,  of  course  was,  as  prophets 
and  saints  of  that  type  are,  single-minded  in  his  devotion  to  a  cause  and  not  • 
liable  to  the  many  nuances  that  politicians  have  to  face.  He  said,  advising  us «, 
about  India,  you  shouldn’t  keep  an  army  or  navy  or  anything.  Face  the  world 
with  your  will,  don’t  surrender  to  the  world  in  regard  to  anything  you  consider 
evil,  but  face  it. 

Well,  I  won’t  enter  into  his  argument,  though  I  do  think  in  the  back  of  my 
mind  that  if  a  country  was  developed  enough — and  that  is  important — strong 
enough  and  developed  enough  to  do  this,  it  would  set  a  magnificent  example, 
but  I  know  that  the  world  is  very  backward  from  that  point  of  view  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suggest  to  anyone  to  disarm  unilaterally  completely. 
Therefore,  for  my  part,  I’m  not  prepared  to  recommend  that  because  it  will 
not  be  understood  or  accepted;  it  probably  would  appear  to  be  a  trick  to  weaken 
one  party.  But  that  is  not  the  issue,  unilateral  disarmament,  but  of  disarmament, 
bilateral  or  applying  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  That  is  the  issue.  Or  if 
you  take  nuclear  weapons,  a  nuclear  treaty. 
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One  thing  is  quite  clear  to  me.  First  of  all,  that  war  must  be  in  effect 
abolished,  even  as  far  as  possible,  small  wars.  Small  wars  have  the  element  of 
leading  to  big  wars.  Big  wars  will  necessarily,  I  think,  lead  to  nuclear  wars,  and 
nuclear  wars  necessarily  lead  to  the  most  widespread  and  horrible  destruction 
of  all  that  man  has  built  up.  If  that  is  so,  we  must  put  an  end  to  wars.  You 
cannot  put  an  end  to  wars  unless  now  you  have  widespread  disarmament,  not 
partial  disarmament.  Partial  disarmament  has  no  meaning  today  when  a  developed 
country  can  develop  new  weapons  in  a  few  months.  It  must  be  more  or  less 
complete  disarmament,  and  complete  disarmament  means  a  certain  control 
and  inspection  to  give  assurance  to  countries  that  no  country  is  misbehaving 
secretly.  All  these  things  follow.  This  is  the  line  to  be  followed. 

Of  course,  even  complete  disarmament  cannot  take  place  even  by  agreement 
overnight.  There  has  to  be  a  certain  freezing  and  the  freezing  should  be  such 
that  at  no  time  does  it  put  one  group  at  a  disadvantage  as  against  another  group, 
otherwise  they  won’t  agree.  [Applause] 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  if  you  discovered  that  you  had  only  one  year 
to  live  and  if  you  could  accomplish  only  one  thing  for  your  people  during 
that  time,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  single  most  important  thing  that 
you  would  seek  to  accomplish? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  presume  this  one  year  to  live,  with  that  goes  also  the 
power  given  to  me  to  accomplish  something  in  that  one  year.  [Laughter  and 
Applause] 

But  that  one  thing  would  be  this  universal  disarmament.  [Applause] 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  in  a  statement  some  time  ago  you  mentioned 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  moving  to  a  relatively 
common  ground  in  that  the  United  States  was  becoming  a  welfare  state 
and  the  Soviet  Union  more  of  a  democracy.  We  understand  the  former  but 
do  not  follow  your  prediction  in  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Would  you 
explain  the  statement,  please? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  didn’t  say  exactly  that  though  I  did  say  that  I  have  been 
repeatedly  impressed  by  my  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
impressed  about  the  many  common  things  that  they  have.  I’m  not  talking  now 
so  much  about  political  matters  but  I’m  thinking  more  about  the  people.  They 
are  remarkably,  in  some  ways,  similar  to  each  other — frank,  hospitable,  and 
exceedingly  friendly  people  in  both  countries.  They  want  to  be  friendly;  they 
want  to  like  and  be  liked.  This  is  a  good  thing. 
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But  essentially  I  was  thinking  of  the  common  urge  today,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  too,  as  in  America,  of  concentrating  on  technological  development — 
scientific,  technological  development — on  the  development  of  the  machine  to 
solve  all  problems,  perhaps  slightly  ignoring  other  aspects  of  human  life,  but 
nevertheless  that  main  urge. 

The  Russians,  in  spite  of  their  political  differences,  are  full  of  admiration 
for  the  technological  civilisation  that  the  United  States  has  built  up.  They  want 
to  do  better.  This  is  a  competitive  approach,  but  still,  it  is  because  of  that  I  said 
that  once  we  get  over  these  present  day  political  difficulties,  they  are  likely  to 
come  nearer  to  each  other — that  is,  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States — much  nearer  to  each  other  than  possibly  other  countries  might. 

It  is  true.  I  don’t  know  what  the  questioner  meant  by  the  welfare  state  in 
the  United  States.  America  by  and  large  is  a  welfare  state,  and  there  may  be  odd 
things  here  and  there  that  do  not  fit  in,  but  it  is  a  welfare  state.  You  have  solved 
your  problems  of  providing  the  primary  necessities  of  life,  as  I  said,  to  the 
people.  We  have  not.  Our  problems  are  fundamentally  concerned  in  India  with 
the  primary  necessities  of  life.  Therefore,  our  problems  are  different. 

Therefore,  often  the  pure  American  approach  doesn’t  fit  in  because  you 
think  in  terms  of  an  affluent  society  doing  this  or  that.  You  may  not  think  in 
terms  of  highly  mechanised  agriculture  where  it  may  not  fit  in.  Not  that  we  are 
against  that,  but  it  may  not  fit  in  with  conditions  in  India  and  so  on. 

Anyhow,  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  certainly  has  been  a  very  marked  and 
progressive  change  from  the  days  of  rigid  authoritarianism  of  Stalin’s  time. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that;  that  is  natural.  The  people,  of  course...  You  must 
remember  that  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  no  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  at  any  rate 
in  the  greater  part  of  it,  did  they  ever  have  anything  but  some  kind  of  authoritative 
government  whether  it  was  the  Tsar’s  government  or  anybody  else’s,  and 
from  that  they  went  on  to  the  Communist  regime,  which  has  brought  them 
some  advantages  undoubtedly  but  at  the  cost  of  individual  liberty.  Apparently, 
not  having  been  used  to  that  type  of  individual  liberty,  they  don’t  feel  the  lack 
of  it  very  much,  though  ultimately  everyone  feels  the  lack  of  individual  liberty. 
And  I  think  basically  the  feeling  in  Russia  has  been  the  urge  for  greater  individual 
freedom  and  more  of  the  good  things  of  life.  It’s  natural. 

Every  revolution  after  a  certain  period  tones  down.  After  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  days  of  terror  and  all  that  and  the  guillotine,  they  toned 
down  and  the  French  people  became,  well,  a  very  conservative,  respectable 
people.  That  happens.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  it  has  taken  a  longer  time  in 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  process  is  there.  Possibly  it  has  lengthened 
the  period  because  of... well,  many  factors  and  wars. 
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I’ll  tell  you  a  story.  I  once  asked  Mr  Khrushchev... he  had  said  something 
rather  nasty  [Laughter]  about  the  British  people  or  the  British  Government,  I 
forget.  Previously  he  had  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  be  friends  with  America 
and  with  England  and  said  to  me,  “You  are  friendly  with  both;  help  us  to  do 
that.” 

I  said,  “I  can’t  do  very  much,  but  I’ll  certainly  help  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.” 

Fie  repeated  that.  Then  some  two  weeks  later  he  was  traveling  about  in 
India  and  came  back,  I  think,  from  Burma;  and  in  Burma  in  answer  to  an 
English  correspondent  who  had  put  some  kind  of  a  leading  question  to  him,  he 
had  lost  his  temper  and  said  something  nasty  about  the  British  people. 

So  I  put  it  to  Mr  Khrushchev,  “You  say  that  you  want  to  be  friendly  with 
America  and  England  and  want  me  to  help,  and  yet  you  say  some  things 
sometimes  which  must  infuriate  every  Englishman.  Surely  that  is  not  the  way 
to  help  that  process  which  you  desire.” 

He  said,  “Yes;  do  you  realise  that  for  thirty  years  or  so  we  have  lived  in 
Russia  in  a  state  of  siege,  in  a  state  of  siege;  our  enemies  surrounding  us  and 
trying  to  put  an  end  to  us,  crush  us.  And  we  have  fought  and  survived  and  we 
have  developed  ourselves.  But  this  state  of  siege  has  conditioned  us.  We  are 
suspicious  of  everybody,  especially  of  these  people  who  have  participated  in 
this  siege.  And  if  they  do  anything  we  don’t  like,  well,  we  retaliate  immediately, 
so  the  action  is  there  without  even  thinking.” 

So  you  see,  this  business  of  past  conditioning  is  really  powerful  in  every 
nation.  Yet,  you  see,  one  gets  over  it.  Take  the  last  War.  How  did  people  in 
America  or  in  England  or  in  many  countries,  let  us  say,  feel  about  Hitlerised 
Germany,  about  the  Nazis?  They  felt  very  angry,  no  doubt.  And  there  it  is 
today,  they  are  friends,  rightly  so,  with  the  German  people.  You  got  over  it. 

Take  Japan.  How  did  Americans  feel  about  Japan  during  the  war?  Very 
bitter.  But  yet  you  are  relatively  friendly  today.  It’s  extraordinary  how  these 
things  can  take  place.  And  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  Americans  and 
the  Russians  may,  after  they  get  over  some  difficulties,  be  friendly  toward 
each  other  and  cooperate  without  necessarily  changing  their  views  about  basic 
matters. 

You  must  accept  this  doctrine  of  co-existence.  You  can’t  and  you  should 
not  want  to  have  a  glum,  regulated  world,  all  thinking  alike,  all  functioning 
alike.  That  would  be  a  horrible  place  to  live  in.  You  want  the  variety  of  the 
world,  you  want.. .if  I  may  put  it  in  philosophical  terms. ..that  people  searching 
for  truth  or  searching  for  God  in  their  own  way. 

Truth  is  much  too  big  a  thing  for  a  single  human  mind  to  encompass  or 
understand;  therefore,  Indian  philosophy  has  always  said,  “You  can  only  see  a 
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bit  of  the  truth.”  Let  others  see  other  parts  of  the  truth  and  then  out  of  this  a 
synthesis  may  come  which  may  help  really  for  a  wider  appreciation  of  the 
truth. 

And  so  one  should,  I  think,  accept  this  doctrine  of  peaceful  co-existence, 
trying  to  argue,  trying  to  understand,  trying  to  impress,  trying  to  convince,  but 
not  trying  to  interfere  and  upset  and  talk  about  one  country  against  another  and 
see  how  things  develop  because  today  the  reasons  for  previous  upsets  in  history 
on  the  whole  no  longer  apply. 

Then  again,  if  you  want  to  compare,  think  in  terms  of  these  vital  ideologies 
coming  into  conflict.  Think  rather  of  the  religious  basis.  Europe  throughout  the 
centuries  except  the  last  few  generations  has  been  the  scene  of  major  religious 
conflicts,  wars,  huge,  terrible  wars,  and  so  on  through  other  parts  of  the  world. 
On  the  whole,  India  has  been  free  from  religious  conflict  because  it  had  a 
certain  philosophic  outlook  of  live  and  let  live.  We  accepted  religions  coming 
there  from  outside.  Christianity  came  to  India  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  long  before  it  went  to  Europe.  It  established  itself  peacefully;  there  was  no 
conflict.  The  Zoroastrians  came  from  Iran  when  they  were  kicked  out  by  the 
Moslems;  the  Jews  came  also  about  the  first  century  and  established  themselves 
quietly.  There  was  no  problem. 

And  so  various  people  have  come  from  outside  and  have  been  established. 
Anyhow,  philosophically,  you  may  call  this  India,  it  has  stood  for  this  kind  of 
peaceful  co-existence  between  different  sets  of  ideas  and  different  faiths.  That 
is  why  it  is  a  continuation  of  that  idea  that  makes  us  put  forward  the  idea  of 
peaceful  co-existence  in  the  world  today.  It  doesn’t  mean  surrendering  anything 
that  we  hold  dear.  If  anyone  attacks  it,  we’ll  fight  to  defend  it,  but  not  trying  to 
impose  our  will  on  others.  Let  them  accept  us  by  argument  or  experience,  not 
by  imposition.  And  we  want  to  develop  a  world,  therefore,  which  is  free  of 
conflicts.  There  may  be  friendly  conflicts  in  the  realm  of  the  mind;  that  is  a 
different  matter. 

I’ve  forgotten  what  your  question  was.  I’m  talking  too  much.  I’ve  forgotten 
the  question.  [Laughter  and  Applause] 

So  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  the  future  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  arriving  at  a  stage  of  peaceful  co-existence, 
each  party  living  its  own  life  and  no  doubt  thereby  influencing  others,  not  by 
fierce  argument  and  denunciations,  but  by  actual  living  it  and  practicing  it. 
[Applause] 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  what  do  you  think  American  college  students 
can  do  to  promote  the  causes  of  the  United  Nations  and  a  world  of  law  and 
peace? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  first  of  all,  I  should  say  that  they  should  have  some 
clear  thinking  in  their  minds  and  not  be  merely  pushed  this  way  and  that  way 
by  gusts  of  passion  and  anger  at  this  country  or  that  country.  It’s  too  dangerous 
for  countries  to  get  very  angry  at  each  other,  especially  powerful  country 
because  that  may  lead  to  disastrous  consequences. 

I  can’t  suggest  to  you  particular  ways  and  methods.  You  will  no  doubt 
evolve  them,  but  I  think  that  no  good  can  ever  come  out  of  an  approach  that  is 
conditioned  by  hatred  and  violence.  Violence  there  is  in  this  world;  violence 
may  have  to  be  used  by  any  country.  I  accept  that.  I’m  not  speaking  like  a 
pacifist.  Although  I  dislike  violence,  but  I  employ  violence  as  a  government. 
But  it’s  one  thing  to  have  to  employ  it;  it’s  another  to  consider  that  violence  will 
solve  the  problems  of  the  world.  I  don’t  think  it  solves  it. 

Above  all  I  think  this  mental  violence  which  is  hatred  is  a  terrible  thing, 
almost  worse  than  physical  violence.  Mr  Gandhi,  who  was  of  course 
tremendously  attached  to  peace  and  non-violence,  once  said,  “If  you’ve  got  a 
sword  in  your  heart,  well,  take  it  out  and  use  it,  take  it  out  of  your  heart,  at 
least,  if  you  like,  and  use  it  outside.” 

Not  that  he  wanted  it  to  be  used  outside  but  it  is  better  he  said  than  nursing 
this  hatred,  especially  on  a  national  scale,  which  embitters  relations  and  prevents 
an  individual’s  or  a  nation’s  growth. 

Question:  We  have  time  for  only  one  last  question.  Mr  Prime  Minister,  how 

do  you  foresee  the  future  role  of  the  United  Nations? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  These  questions  become  wider  and  wider.  [Laughter] 

The  future  role  of  the  United  Nations  ultimately  must  necessarily  be  to 
become  a  world  authority,  not  of  course  interfering  with  the  autonomy  of 
countries,  but  in  some  respects,  especially  in  terms  of  war  and  peace  and  such 
international  questions,  to  be  the  supreme  authority.  Now,  that  is  a  very  big 
step  from  the  modem,  completely  independent  nations,  each  clinging  onto  its 
independence,  but  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  other  way  to  fit  in  with  modem 
developments,  technology,  science,  etc. 

There  must  be  a  world  authority,  but  the  world  authority  must  not  interfere, 
normally  speaking,  in  the  internal  conditions  of  nations  but  only  in  regard  to 
international  matters  and  more  especially  war  and  peace.  That  means  that  the 
world  authority  must  have,  at  least  to  begin  with,  the  means  of  interfering  in 
regard  to  war  and  peace  if  any  nation  misbehaves. 

When  people  have  learned  this  lesson  properly,  maybe  the  means  may  not 
be  necessary,  but  certainly  to  begin  with  it  will  be  necessary,  that  is,  some 
world  forces,  call  them  what  you  will. 
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All  this  raises  many  difficult  problems  but  there  is  no  escape  logically,  I 
think,  from  our  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  world  authority 
representing  different  parts  of  the  world  and  dealing  with  major  international 
problems  which  create  conflict.  And  if  so,  the  United  Nations,  which  is  there 
already,  could  gradually  develop  into  some  such  thing  otherwise  we’ll  have  to 
start  afresh  from  scratch.  [Applause] 

Moderator:  I’d  like  to  thank  the  Prime  Minister  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  for  his 
answering  questions.  We  have  just  been  informed  that  next  Tuesday  is 
Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  birthday  and  I  would  like  to  ask  that  we  all  join  in 
singing  “Happy  Birthday”  to  Mr  Nehru.  I  can’t  sing,  but  here  we  go.  [Group 
sings  Happy  Birthday  to  Mr  Nehru] 


249.  In  New  York:  To  the  Indian  Students’  Association  of 
New  York  University126 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr  Chancellor,127  friends,  1  don’t  quite  know  what  to  talk 
about.  [Laughter]  Going  to  various  functions  I  get  a  little  confused  about  the 
subject  and  I  have  ultimately  to  close  a  number  of  compartments  in  my  mind 
and  open  the  right  ones. 

Am  I  to  talk  to  you  about  India  as  it  is  today,  or  what?  What  do  you  want 
me  to  talk  about? 

[Audience  requests  Talk  on  Young  India] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Young  India.  How  can  I  talk  about  young  India  when  I  am 
old  India?  [Laughter  and  Scattered  Comments] 

Yes,  yes  we  are  all  against  war,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  be  against 
war  merely.  The  odd  thing  is  that  while  all  the  world,  nearly  every  country, 


126.  Speech,  11  November  1961.  MEA,  File  No:  52(13)-AMS/61  (KW),  Sr.  No.  7-B.  The 
MEA  record  has  the  date  12  November;  but  the  AIR  transcript,  TS  No.  7924-7925 
available  in  NMML,  has  it  as  11  November.  The  date  1 1  November  seems  to  be  correct 
since  Nehru  himself  observes  “I  was  speaking  this  morning  to  a  large  group  of  young 
American  students  coming  from  various  universities  in  the  United  States.”  This  must 
refer  to  his  meeting  with  the  Collegiate  Council  for  the  United  Nations  on  1 1  November 
(see  item  248). 

127.  Perhaps  the  President  of  New  York  University,  Caroll  Vincent  Newson. 
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even  every  government,  I  think,  is  against  war,  yet  a  certain  drift  towards  it 
continues.  It’s  a  horrible  thing. 

I  was  speaking  this  morning  to  a  large  group  of  young  American  students 
coming  from  various  universities  in  the  United  States.  It  was  a  bright  group;  at 
least  their  faces  were  bright,  and  I  was  telling  them  of  this  strange  fact  today 
that  while  the  world,  and  perhaps  more  particularly  the  United  States,  has 
advanced  tremendously  technologically  and  built  up  a  magnificent  civilisation, 
at  the  same  time  the  human  mind  has  not  quite  kept  pace  with  the  actual 
achievements  of  the  human  mind.  I  mean  to  say  that  more  or  less  we  lag 
behind  in  our  thinking.  We  think,  broadly  speaking,  as  people  used  to  some 
generations  ago  while  the  world  has  changed.  So  the  human  mind  both  changes 
the  world  and  yet  lags  behind  to  some  extent.  That  will  always  be  the  case. 

In  past  ages  it  didn’t  matter  very  much;  it  caught  up,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
catch  up  even  now,  but  one  difficulty  that  comes  in  is  that  it  may  not  have  a 
chance  to  catch  up;  it  may  be  wiped  out  by  some  kind  of  a  war  so  there’s  no 
chance  left  to  catch  up. 

It  is  odd  because  at  no  time  in  human  history  have  the  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  mankind  been  so  great  to  solve  most  of  the  problems  that  afflict  the 
world,  that  afflict  especially  the  so-called  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world. 
They  can  be  solved  undoubtedly  and  the  chief  necessities  of  life  can  be  provided 
for  everyone  and  the  opportunity  for  further  progress  for  everyone. 

Having  arrived  at  this  important  stage  in  man’s  journey  suddenly  man  turns 
upon  himself  and  thinks  of  destroying  everything,  including  himself.  It’s  really 
the  most  extraordinary  state  of  affairs. 

How  then  are  we  to  somehow  pull  up  our  thinking?  Of  course,  individuals 
may  think  that  way.  I’m  talking  about  mass  thinking  and  large  scale  thinking. 
Because  we  live  in  a  new  world  which  is  becoming  newer  and  newer  every 
day  and  even  the  things  which  we  have  taken  for  granted  in  the  past,  like  let  us 
say,  independent  nations,  national  boundaries,  etc.,  become  rather  difficult  of 
conception  when  you  travel  in  a  jet  plane  and  cross  half  a  dozen  countries  in  a 
few  hours,  and  no  doubt  this  change  will  continue. 

You  see,  it  doesn’t  fit  in  somehow.  The  only  proper  adaptation  to  the  new 
age  would  be  the  development  ultimately  of  some  kind  of  world  order  where 
boundaries  don’t  count  for  much,  national  boundaries.  But  certainly  today  they 
do  count  for  a  great  deal  and  cause  much  trouble...  national  jealousies,  national 
rivalries,  conflicts,  etc.  But  that  is  the  broad  position  in  the  world  today. 

We,  of  course,  in  India  have  not  in  a  sense  developed  enough  even  to  have 
to  face  some  of  the  modem  problems.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Take  in  the  United 
States  or  in  the  relatively  developed  or  affluent  countries  of  the  West,  the 
problems  before  them  are  very  different  from  the  problems  we  may  have  to 
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face  in  India  or  any  other  country  which  is  underdeveloped  in  their  economic 
and  social  sense.  We  are  worried  about  the  primary  necessities  of  life,  of 
providing  good  food  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people;  clothing,  housing, 
education,  health  services — these  are  the  basic  necessities. 

In  the  affluent  societies  this  has  largely  been  done  so  they  worry  themselves 
about  other  problems. 

Now,  I  think  that  instead  of  talking  loosely  about  these  matters,  about  the 
world,  I’d  better  talk  to  you  about  a  subject  I  know  a  little  better — that  is  India. 

In  India — now  I  do  not  claim...  there  are  many  Indians  here — I  do  not 
claim  and  you  should  not  claim  any  peculiar  virtue  in  India  which  makes  India, 
well,  superior  to  others.  I  say  so  because  some  people  incline  to  do  so. 

Each  country  has  its  special  virtues  and  failings.  They  don’t  normally  notice 
their  own  failings;  they  notice  the  other  person’s  failings,  and  they  exaggerate 
their  own  virtues.  But  the  fact  is,  apart  from  virtues  or  failings,  that  you  and  I 
have  been  conditioned  in  India  by  long  ages  of  some  kind  of  civilised  existence. 
Indian  history  goes  back  to  at  least  the  Mohenjodaro  period  and  that  is  5,500 
years  ago,  and  more.  Of  course  a  great  deal  has  happened  since  then  and  what 
we  are  today  are  the  products  of  these  five  thousand  years — -good  or  bad 
products  as  the  case  may  be,  but  we  are — and  we  have  been  conditioned  by  all 
that  has  happened  as  every  race  and  every  people  are  conditioned  by  their 
particular  expiration  and  individual  experiences. 

One  must  remember  that,  and  if  we  remember  that,  we  will  see  that  the 
differences  that  exist  between  different  nations  and  their  peoples  are  not 
differences  in  a  sense  of  conflict  or  hostility  with  each  other  but  because  we 
have  lived  under  different  conditions,  taught,  worked  and  spent  our. lives  under 
different  conditions  of  development  and  naturally,  therefore,  on  the  one  side 
we  have  many  common  features  with  others;  on  the  other,  many  special  features. 

Today  of  course  as  the  world  is  coming  together  much  more  through 
communications  and  the  like,  the  common  features  will  go  on  predominating. 
But  yet  I  hope  that  the  distinctive  features  of  each  country  which  make  it  a 
special,  distinct  entity  will  not  vanish,  just  like  even  in  India  we  have  great 
variety  in  different  parts  of  India  which  is  very  desirable  provided  always  that 
it  does  not  come  in  the  way  of  the  essential  unity  of  India. 

So  we  have  to  maintain  this  basic  unity  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the 
variety  which  gives  richness  to  Indian  life  and  culture. 

That  can  be  applied  to  different  countries.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  try  to  make  other  countries  like  ourselves.  They  have  their  particular 
contribution  to  civilisation,  to  the  beauty  of  life  on  this  earth;  why  should  we 
make  it  a  drab,  uniform  effort? 
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So  in  India  not  only  is  there  this  present  variety,  but  in  a  sense  as  many  of 
you  know  you’ll  find  in  India  today  almost  every  past  century  represented. 
You’ll  find  in  our  forests  in  some  areas  primitive  tribes.  And  it’s  no  good  your 
thinking  that  you  are  very  much  more  advanced  than  they  are.  I  like  the  primitive 
tribes  of  India,  and  of  course  they  have  also  the  vote  and  all  that,  the  paraphernalia 
of  modern  democracy.  But  what  is  more  important  is  what  is  called  tribal 
customs  are  essentially  democratic.  However,  primitive  tribes  differ  greatly 
but  still  there  they  are  representing  a  social  stage,  past  stage. 

And  you  also  find  the  India  of  the  middle  of  the  Twentieth  Century — both. 
So  there  is  this  variety  in  social  development.  We  accept  that  too,  and  we  don’t 
even  try  to  make  the  primitive  tribes  jump  suddenly  into  the  middle  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  We  help  them,  we  make  them  grow  as  they  like.  Self¬ 
growth  is  better  than  something  imposed. 

Anyhow,  all  this  leads  to  a  variety  of  very  difficult  problems.  In  India  the 
major  problem  today  of  course  is  to  pull  the  people  of  India — 400  and  some 
odd  millions  of  them — out  of...  well,  what  shall  I  say...  out  of  a  past  century  or 
past  centuries  into  the  modem  age,  that  is,  in  a  sense  to  modernise  not  only 
living  conditions  but  their  thinking,  too.  I  don’t  mean  to  say,  when  I  say  that, 
that  their  thinking  is  out  of  date  always.  I  think  the  average  peasant  of  India 
who  may  be — now,  of  course  he’s  becoming  literate  rapidly — but  who  may  be 
literate  often. ..I  think  even  though  he’s  illiterate,  he  is  a  cultured  person  and 
often  more  cultured  than  even  the  products  of  our  universities. 

That  does  not  mean  that  education  is  bad.  Of  course  not.  But  what  I  mean 
is  the  Indian  peasant  has  grown  up  probably  hearing  the  stories,  let  us  say, 
from  the  [...]  and  some  of  the  other  epics  and  books  and  listening  to  it  in  his 
village.  He  knows  often  by  heart  large  parts  of  these  epics.  It’s  quite  extraordinary 
how  he’ll  repeat  large  chunks  of  them  like  . . .  And  his  mind  is  full  of  images.  In 
his  talk  he  will  quote  couplets  from  the  epics,  from  our  old  books,  or  use  some 
piece  of  imagery  or  some  story  from  the  epics  which  makes  his  talk  rich  and 
not  simple  and  bald.  So  he’s  a  cultured  person  naturally. 

Now  when  I  said  more  perhaps  than  some  people  who  come  from  our 
universities,  I  meant  that  unfortunately  sometimes  they  lose  their  roots  of  this 
old  country  of  India  out  of  which  we  have  grown  and  if  any  people  or  any 
individual  loses  his  roots,  well,  he  becomes  rootless  and  no  individual  or  race 
which  has  no  roots  has  any  depth  or  can  grow  well.  You  may,  of  course, 
possibly  become  a  good  engineer,  you  may  become  a  good  doctor  or  whatever 
your  profession  may  be.  Nevertheless,  you’ll  be  rootless;  you’ll  not  have  depth 
of  character  which  is  not  a  good  thing  because  we  want  you  to  be  both  good 
engineers  and  good  doctors,  etc.,  and  to  have  roots  which  will  give  you  the 
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poise  and  stability  which  comes  from  long  traditions  of  culture  and  not  merely 
based  on  superficial  knowledge. 

Now,  therefore,  the  main  purpose,  the  main  thing  that  we  are  engaged  in 
today  is  to  pull  out  hundreds  of  millions  of  Indian  people,  chiefly  peasants, 
from  a  stage  of  existence  which  is  comparable  to  something  which  was  there 
several  hundred  years  ago.  Take  the  peasant,  probably  in  some  parts  still  he's 
using  implements  of  agriculture  that  were  used  a  thousand  years  ago.  They’re 
changing,  of  course.  And  so  there  it  is.  And  his  whole  mental  make  up  is 
conditioned  by  the  way  he  lives. 

Well,  for  very  practical  reasons  we  want  to  change  that  and  bring  him  up 
to  the  modem  age,  modem  methods  of  doing  work,  of  production,  etc.,  otherwise 
we  can’t  solve  the  problem  of  poverty.  So  in  solving  the  problem  of  poverty 
we  have  really  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  ways  of  life  and  thinking  of  these 
vast  masses  of  human  beings.  We  don’t  impose  thinking  on  them,  of  course 
not.  But  if  they  change  their  methods  of  agriculture  they  begin  to  think 
themselves  somewhat  differently. 

Industrial  concerns  introduce  industries;  that  brings  a  new  thinking  in  its 
frame  and  today  India,  therefore,  is  going  through  a  vast  process,  a  revolutionary 
process  of  change.  The  word  revolution  is  often  used  in  a  sense  of  violent 
outbreak,  breaking  of  heads,  sabotage  and  all  that.  Sometimes  that  has  taken 
place,  but  revolution  essentially  is  a  change  in  the  political  fabric,  even  more  so 
in  the  social  and  economic  fabric  and  the  way  of  living  of  people.  And  that  is 
what  is  happening  in  India. 

In  India,  perhaps  more  than  in  many  other  countries,  we  try  to  bring  about 
changes  by  peaceful  methods.  We  don’t  always  succeed.  And  that  doesn’t 
mean  we  are  superior  to  anybody.  Sometimes  we  take  the  peaceful  method 
because  we  are  afraid  of  any  other.  [Laughter]  Now,  anything  coming  out  of 
fear  is  never  good.  And  Gandhi,  who  as  you  know,  was  dedicated  to  peace  and 
non-violence  used  to  say,  “I  don’t  want  you  to  follow  peaceful  methods  unless 
you  are  brave  enough  to  do  so.  Do  not  follow  them  through  cowardice.” 

If  you  are  a  coward,  run  away;  don’t  pretend  to  be  brave  and  say,  “Oh, 
I’m  peaceful”  ...  [Laughter]  ...  and  then  do  nothing.  See,  he  attacked  the  root 
of  the  problem.  He  also  said  something,  he  said,  “If  you  have  a  sword  in  your 
heart,  take  it  out.  It’s  better  to  use  it  than  nurse  it  in  your  heart.”  Which  meant 
simply  that  he  wanted  to  make  the  person  not  externally  observe  certain  criteria 
of  peace,  but  to  think  on  certain  lines. 

So  anyhow,  even  since  our  Independence  we’ve  achieved  certain  rather 
significant  things.  India  had  several  hundred  Indian  states.  Many  people 
prophesied  that  we’d  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  them.  Well,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  problem  was  solved  in  two  or  three  months  quite  peacefully  and 
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India  today  still  have  these  gentlemen,  His  Highness  So-and-So  and  His  Highness 
So-and-So,  although  we’ve  abolished  titles  in  our  Constitution.  But  as  a  special 
concession,  because  we  had  deprived  them  of  power,  we  left  them  the  title. 
[Laughter  and  Applause] 

I  suppose  in  course  of  time  that  will  also  go  ...  fit  in.  And  so  this  great 
change  came  over  India,  the  removal  of  these  feudal  or  semi-feudal  princes. 

Then  we  tackled  the  other  problems  of  the  big  landowners.  That,  too,  was 
largely  solved  peacefully.  Of  course  the  process  of  land  reform  is  a  continuous 
one;  even  now  it  is  continuing.  But  the  big  landlords  at  any  rate  cease  to  be  big 
landlords  and  that  system  ended,  and  by  and  large  we  have  peasant  proprietorship 
in  India  today.  Even  that  we  are  limiting  in  the  sense  of  putting  a  ceiling  on  the 
quantum  of  land  which  a  peasant  can  have,  aiming  essentially  at  the  cultivator 
himself  owning  his  land,  not  some  absentee  owner.  Having  done  this,  we  are 
doing  this,  we  immediately  had  to  face  the  problem  of  innumerable  small,  petty 
land  holdings — very  small — one  acre,  two  acres,  three  acres  was  quite  a  lot. 

Now  it  was  very  difficult  for  these  small  land  holders  to  have  the  resources 
for  any  progressive  step  either  in  using  new  implements  or  other  things,  so  we 
were  inevitably  driven  to  something  we  really  wanted  otherwise  too — that  is 
cooperation — that  is,  the  peasantry  building  up  cooperatives  and  thereby  being 
able  to  join  together  to  get  better  implements,  better  fertilizers,  better  seeds  and 
so  many  other  things  and  gradually  to  modernise  their  agriculture  which  the 
individual  could  not  have  done.  So  we  laid  great  stress  on  cooperatives,  not 
only  among  the  peasantry,  but  in  other  ways. 

In  fact,  many  years  back — about  twenty  or  thirty  years  back — the  National 
Congress  in  defining  the  kind  of  state  it  wanted  in  India  described  it  as  a 
cooperative  commonwealth.  Of  course,  it’s  easy  to  say  that,  but  if  you  ask  me 
to  define  it  exactly,  it  will  not  be  easy.  But  it  shows  a  trend  of  mind  anyhow. 
And  so  we  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  India, 
especially  in  agriculture,  also  in  industry  or  in  many  other  things. 

Now,  as  I’m  talking  about  peasantry,  I  might  as  well  tell  you  another  major 
development.  All  the  time  I  am  stressing  before  you  on  changing  to  some 
extent  the  mind  of  the  person.  Mr  Gandhi  started  these  great  movements  and 
most  people  think  they  were  in  the  nature  of  strikes,  if  you  like,  or  action  to 
compel  the  British  to  leave  India.  And  there  was  that  aspect  of  them.  But  Gandhi 
was  all  the  time  thinking  of  changing  the  human  beings  in  India  and  thereby 
developing  their  strength,  making  them  less  afraid,  making  them  more  united, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  he  did  it.  It  was  a  wonderful  job  that  he  did. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  poor  peasant  who  was  kicked  about  by  everybody — by 
his  landlord,  by  the  landlord’s  agent,  by  the  money  lender,  by  the  shopkeeper, 
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by  the  policeman,  by  the  lawyer — everybody  just  treated  him  in  this  way;  and 
the  poor  man  simply  suffered  his  existence  somehow  or  other. 

Now  it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  even  in  those  old  days  when  Gandhi 
came  on  the  political  all  India  scene  and  in  his  very  soft  voice  just  told  them  not 
to  be  afraid.  It  seems  rather  silly  to  repeat  that,  but  the  fact  is,  those  peasants 
ceased  to  be  afraid  to  a  large  extent.  Quite  extraordinary.  It’s  like  some  magic 
formula  affecting  millions  of  people.  And  that  was  a  major  change  that  came 
about  in  the  early  twenties  of  this  century.  So  his  object  was  to  change  people 
because  if  they  are  strong  and  united,  inevitably  they  can  achieve  what  they 
want,  they  can  achieve  independence.  Independence  was  a  result  of  a  change 
in  the  people,  according  to  him,  not  by  some  sudden  pressure  or  some  sleight 
of  hand  driving  the  British  out. 

So  now  we  are  after  many  things  but  in  the  main,  changing  the  people 
through  education,  through  many  other  things.  Now,  in  the  present  rural  India — 
and  that  comprises  550,000  villages  in  India  because  they  are  small  villages, 
and  about  a  population  probably — I  don’t  quite  remember — about  330  million 
rural— because  we  have  a  total  population  now  of  440  million  nearly — in  this 
vast  area  of  rural  India  we  are  introducing  a  very  large  measure  of  democratic 
self-government.  We  have  self-government  in  the  states  and  all  that,  but  we  are 
taking  it  down  to  the  villages  and  that  is  a  major  revolutionary  thing — that  is, 
the  villager  having  to  deal  with  his  own  problems  and  not  some  officer  appointed 
by  government;  and  that  makes  him  grow.  He  becomes  self-reliant.  He 
sometimes  quarrels;  they  quarrel  with  each  other;  they  misbehave;  but  we’ll 
put  up  with  that  kind  of  thing. 

In  the  main  they  are  becoming  self-reliant.  They  don’t  come  to  me,  “Do 
this  for  us.”  If  they  do  I  tell  them,  “Go  and  do  it  yourself.  Who  comes  in  your 
way?”  We  give  them  resources;  we  give  them  the  land  tax,  return  it  to  them, 
and  power  and  authority  to  take  charge  of  every  development  scheme  there. 
What  the  old  District  Magistrates  and  the  like  did  has  largely  been  transferred 
to  the  village  councils. 

Usually  a  small  village  council  is  not  big  enough.  The  next  stage  is  the 
council  of  25  to  30  villages.  And  this  is  a  very  basic  thing  that  is  happening.  It 
is  not  happening  all  over  India  at  the  present.  As  you  know,  we  are  a  federal 
country  and  each  state  has  to  decide  this  individually.  Some  states  have  decided 
it,  half  of  them.  The  other  half  are  proceeding  to  do  so.  It  may  take  some 
months  or  maybe  a  year,  but  it  is  a  very  big  thing  this  decentralisation  of 
authority  and  that  tells  you  also  how  we  look  at  these  matters.  On  the  one  side 
you  see  in  the  world  the  growth  of  authoritarianism  and  dictatorships.  We,  far 
from  concentrating  power,  are  decentralising  authority  to  the  villages  and  we 
want  this  process  to  continue. 
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Of  course,  in  the  modern  world  one  has  to  have  centralised  power.  A 
central  government  must  be  a  strong  and  powerful  government,  otherwise  a 
country  goes  to  pieces  and  may  split  up.  That  is  true.  But  at  the  same  time, 
keeping  a  strong  central  government,  we  decentralise  more  especially,  as  I 
said,  at  the  village  level,  because  we  want  people  in  the  villages  to  have  not  only 
the  sensation  but  the  actuality  of  exercising  these  functions  and  to  feel  that 
they  are  part  of  the  governing  apparatus  of  India.  That  means  we  are  making 
millions  and  millions  of  people  part  of  this  governing  apparatus;  they  participate 
in  the  government,  participate  in  the  planning  for  India,  what  to  do  and  how  to 
execute  it,  implement  it. 

Therefore,  when  we  plan  the  Five  Year  Plans,  etc.,  we  set  about  consulting 
vast  numbers  of  people  about  their  needs  and  the  rest  of  it,  and  then  ultimately 
the  plan  is  made  going  through  various  grades — districts,  state  grade,  and  then 
ultimately  All  India  Planning  Commission  deals  with  it. 

Therefore,  this  so-called  democratisation  of  the  village  is  proceeding  apace 
and  that  brings  democracy  and  freedom  to  them  much  more  than  merely  to 
elect  a  member  of  the  Parliament,  or  a  member  here  for  instance,  of  the 
Congress.  There  they  do  it  for  their  village  people  and  know  what  they  do  and 
think.  They  are  put  in  charge  of  elementary  education. 

Now,  the  result  has  been,  previously  it  was  rather  difficult  to  get  full 
attendance  at  schools  especially  of  girls  in  the  rural  areas.  An  inspector  used  to 
come  from  time  to  time  and  write  long  notes.  Now  the  local  village  sees  to  it 
that  everybody  goes  and  attendance  is  one  hundred  percent  in  the  village  areas 
because  the  local  people  are  the  bosses.  So  these  changes  are  coming  over 
now. 

And  together  with  this  education... now  there’s  much  said  about  education 
in  India,  much  criticism  is  made,  which  is  largely  justified.  Yet  the  major  fact 
remains  that  vast  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  school  and  college.  I 
should  imagine  the  present  figure  must  be  about  47  million  boys  and  girls  at 
schools  and  colleges,  and  it  is  increasing  by  a  million,  two  or  three  million 
every  year.  And  in  another  five  years  we  estimate  to  reach  the  figure  of  65 
million  and  to  go  on  growing. 

Now,  that  in  itself  is  good  but  it  is  important  also,  again  in  regard  to  the 
rural  areas,  in  changing  mentality  and  the  living  conditions  and  the  habits  of  the 
people,  especially  the  girls  who  go  to  school  or  college  because  girls  make  a 
greater  difference  in  their  homes  than  men. 

So  all  these  things  are  working  in  the  vast  land  of  India  from  the  village  up 
and  therefore  they  are  basically  important,  not  something  imposed  from  above. 
We  build  a  fine  college  and  students  would  go  there.  That  we  do  also,  but  we 
attach  more  importance  to  this  growth  from  below.  Even  in  our  colleges  now 
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a  large  number  of  people,  young  men,  sometimes  young  women  who — I’m 
saying  their  parents  or  grandparents  or  great  grandparents — never  went  to  a 
school  or  college.  It  may  be  they  might  have  gone  to  some  village  but  normally 
not. 

So  these  new  generations  in  our  student  world,  they  come  from  outside 
the  normal  ranks  which  in  the  past  have  gone  to  schools  or  colleges.  It’s  a  new 
element  which  is  a  good  thing,  and  sometimes  it  creates  difficulties,  too. 
Obviously  it’s  a  good  thing. 

All  these  changes  are  taking  place  everywhere  and  obviously  these  people 
in  the  villages  and  the  towns,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  many  of  the  things 
they  have  to  put  up  with,  and  rightly  not  satisfied.  If  I  had  been  there,  I  would 
not  be  satisfied.  So  they  make  demands;  they  want  changes  rapidly.  We  can’t. 
We  try  to  bring  about  those  changes  but  we  really  can’t  bring  them  about 
overnight.  We  have  to  face  that.  And  that  leads  sometimes  to  social  conflicts, 
social  trouble.  That  is  inevitable;  one  faces  that. 

But  if  we  keep  moving  fast  enough,  then  people  realise  that  we  are  going  in 
the  right  direction  and,  well,  they  may  have  to  wait  a  little  but  they’ll  reach  the 
goal. 

So  we  have  these  Five  Year  Plans.  We’ve  finished  with  two  plans;  the 
Third  Plan  has  now  been  functioning  for  about  six  months  and  we  have  been 
helped  financially  and  otherwise  a  good  deal  from  the  United  States  Government 
and  other  governments  also.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no  plan  can 
function  or  succeed  merely  by  help  from  outside  however  much  it  may  be. 
The  great  burden  has  to  borne  by  the  Indian  people,  and  in  order  to  bear  that 
burden  everyone,  whatever  his  station,  has  to  participate  in  this  tremendous 
task  of  building  up. 

Education  ...  I  have  said  how  mass  education  is  spreading.  Proportionally, 
specialised  education  is  also  spreading  fast,  I  would  say  especially  technological 
studies,  science  and  all  that.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  we  have  some  astonishingly 
good  young  scientists — the  young  people;  I’m  not  talking  about  the  older  ones 
but  the  young  people  coming  out — and  we  expect  great  things  from  them. 

One  difficulty  has  been,  I  might  tell  you  secretly,  privately,  [Laughter]  that 
these  good  people  who  come  out  are  sometimes  drawn  to  the  United  States 
and  remain  here.  We  do  not  like  this  and  we  try  to  induce  them  to  continue  in 
India,  of  course.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  can  earn  very  much  more  here, 
they  have  many  more  facilities,  equipment  and  all  that  and  there  are  vast  numbers 
of  Indians  here  studying,  which  we  welcome,  but  we’d  like  them  to  go  back 
and  face  difficulties  in  India  and  not  be  after  an  easy  life  too  much.  [Applause] 

So,  in  effect,  all  our  people  are  journeying.  Just  as  we  took  the  pilgrimage 
to  Swaraj  and  got  to  that  stage.  Now  it  is  a  longer  and  more  difficult  pilgrimage 
for  all  our  400  million  people  of  which  you  and  I  are  part.  It  is  a  difficult  task 
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but  it  is  an  exciting  task  and  I  wish  you  could  have,  and  I  could  give  you,  that 
feeling  of  excitement,  of  participating  in  a  great  adventure.  Life  is  a  very  dull 
thing,  if  it's  soft.  It  really  becomes  worthwhile  if  you  try  to  do  big  things  and 
share  the  risks  and  excitement  of  doing  big  things.  So  that  is  the  life  opening 
right  now  for  you  in  India.  I  promise  no  one  soft  living  there,  let  it  be  clear.  But 
certainly  I  hope  to  help  you  and  others  to  do  worthwhile  work,  to  go  back  and 
join  in  this  tremendous  adventure  of  building  up  new  India.  Thank  you. 
[Applause] 

250.  In  New  York:  With  Paul  Niven128 

The  Announcer:  Join  us  now  for  a  Washington  Conversation  with  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  of  India. 

The  CBS  Television  Network  attempts  to  sketch  in  some  of  the  details  of 
this  man,  a  different  approach  to  the  private  mind  and  public  philosophy  of  one 
of  the  great  political  leaders  of  our  time.  He  has  been  India’s  Prime  Minister  for 
the  last  1 5  years  and  was  dedicated  to  winning  independence  for  his  country 
since  the  early  decades  of  this  century. 

Now,  just  before  his  72nd  birthday,  we  invite  you  to  meet  him  for  a  new 
insight  into  his  ideas  and  his  life. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India. 

Your  host  for  this  informal,  unrehearsed  Washington  Conversation  prerecorded 
on  video  tape,  is  CBS  News  Correspondent,  Paul  Niven. 

Niven:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  in  August  of  1933  you  were  in  prison,  and  you 
wrote  your  daughter,  in  some  exhilaration,  about  the  first  four  months  of 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  in  this  country.  You  seemed  to  find  it  quite 
exciting. 

Now  you  have  come  here  on  your  fourth  visit,  and  you  have  had 
several  chats  with  President  Kennedy.  Do  you  find  in  this  country  now 
any  exhilaration,  or  do  you  find  the  gloom  and  defeatism  which  we  read 
about  in  our  own  press? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  Mr  Niven,  the  President  is  certainly  an  exhilarating 
person,  and  talks  with  him  do  not  give  the  impression  of  gloom  at  all  to  me. 

128.  Interview,  called  the  “Washington  Conversation”,  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television 
Network,  12.30  to  12.55  pm  on  Sunday,  12  November  1961,  produced  by  Michael  J. 
Marlow.  MEA,  File  No:  52(13)-AMS/61  (KW),  Sr.  No.  9. 
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They  have  been  very  profitable  talks.  And  I  am  very  glad  I  have  had  this 
opportunity.  I  can’t  speak  about  your  whole  country — it  is  too  big. 

Niven:  The  Administration  itself  seems  to  be  quite  concerned  about  the 
popular  mood  they  find  in  the  country  as  a  whole — a  feeling  that  we  are 
losing,  and  that  the  future  of  freedom  in  the  world  is  extremely  perilous. 
Do  you  share  that  view,  or  do  you  have  your  usual  optimism? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  yesterday  I  saw  the  results  of  some  elections  here,  in 
the  newspapers.  They  did  not  seem  to  indicate  any  move  away  from  the  policies 
of  the  President. 

Niven:  No,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Administration  thinks  its  own  political 
party  is  losing,  but  that  the  West  and  the  free  world  in  general  are  losing  in 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Cold  War. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  don’t  know  what  to  reply  to  you,  because  we  live  in  a  fast¬ 
changing  world.  Personally,  I  think  that  one  cannot  solve  the  problems  of 
today  basically  by  military  methods.  Oh,  sometimes  they  may  become  inevitable, 
but  broadly  speaking,  an  adherence  to  military  methods,  one  really  is  following 
the  line  of  those  who  believe  in  coercive  methods  rather  than  the  free  methods. 

Of  course,  the  one  dangerous  thing  today  is  the  presence  of  nuclear 
weapons.  And  that  is  a  depressing  factor.  That  is  to  say,  the  possibility  of  their 
use — the  possibility  of  the  world  suffering  irretrievable  damage.  That  is  a 
different  matter.  And  that  is  the  main  fact  that  depresses  people. 

Niven:  Well,  Mr  Prime  Minister  is  your  fear  that  these  weapons  will  be 
consciously  and  deliberately  used  by  one  of  the  powers,  or  do  you  have 
more  fear  of  accidental  war,  miscalculation  of  some  kind? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think  the  chances  of  accidental  use  of  them  are  probably 
greater.  But  even  accidents  only  take  place  when  the  ground  has  been  prepared 
for  them.  I  would  say  that  when  everybody  is  expecting  something  to  happen, 
then  even  an  accident  leads  to  grave  consequences.  If  people  do  not  expect 
that,  an  accident  would  be  an  accident. 

Niven:  Well,  you  have  been  in  touch,  of  course,  with  the  heads  of  the 
governments  of  all  the  countries  which  have  nuclear  weapons.  Have  you 
asked  them  what  safeguards  they  have  against  an  accidental  holocaust, 
and  have  they  been  able  to  reassure  you  at  all? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  haven’t  asked  them.  But  obviously  they  take  all  the 
precautions  they  can  to  prevent  it.  But  no  number  of  precautions  are  really 
foolproof.  As  you  perhaps  know  of  instances  of  a  flock  of  geese  being  mistaken 
for  enemy  airships  coming,  on  the  radar,  and  such  like  things. 

Now,  it  all  depends  on  the  individual  judgment  of  the  man  in  charge.  If  he 
is  upset  by  this,  nervously  inclined — he  may  be  a  very  good  man,  but  nervous, 
and  he  thinks  “Oh,  it’s  coming,”  and  he  may  say  it  is  coming,  and  then 
consequences  flow,  orders  flow  out,  and  everything  happens. 

Niven:  Yes.  As  you  well  know,  the  Western  position  is  that  we  cannot  enter 
into  a  further  moratorium  without  a  treaty  incorporating  a  system  of 
inspection. 

What  are  your  views  on  inspection  and  control,  and  do  you  feel  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  accept  eventually  some  form  of  inspection? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  It  is  obvious  that  this  has  to  be  decided  by  a  treaty.  And 
a  treaty  must  contain  some  regulations  for  inspection  and  control.  That  is 
obvious.  But  the  whole  point  of  a  moratorium  is  not  to  replace  that  treaty — that 
would  be  no  good — but  something  immediately  to  stop  this  deterioration,  to  be 
followed  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  treaty  of  control  and  inspection 

Niven:  And  suppose  one  side  refuses  to  accept  a  controlled  inspection. 
Would  you  expect  the  other  side  to  suspend  tests  indefinitely,  pending 
agreement? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  see,  I  think  that  these  tests  are  bad,  essentially  bad.  One 
should  not  do  an  essentially  bad  thing.  I  can’t  advise  others  what  they  should 
do.  But  I  imagine  the  position  today  is  certainly  in  regard  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  that  each  is  quite  powerful  enough  to  destroy  the  other 
country  completely.  Now,  you  can’t  destroy  it  twice  over  or  three  times  over. 
Such  a  deterrent  prowess,  if  you  call  it  that,  as  there  is,  is  possessed  by  both. 
And  we  should  therefore  try  now  to  go  in  another  direction  and  by  treaty  and 
otherwise  stop  this  kind  of  thing  from  functioning,  because  that  is  to  the  interest 
of  both,  really.  However  unreasonable  or  pugnacious  a  country  might  be,  it 
cannot  welcome  the  idea  of  its  own  destruction. 

I  think,  I  am  quite  sure,  take  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  quite  sure  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  want  war,  as  I  am  sure  that,  of  course,  the  United  States  does 
not  want  a  war  of  that  type,  or  England.  That  is  a  different  matter.  But 
circumstances  drive  countries  to  war — somehow  they  feel  their  honour  is 
concerned,  their  self-respect,  or  their  basic  interests.  Well,  if  one  deals  with 
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these  matters  in  a  calm  way,  one  at  least  gets  some  assurance  that  they  may 
not  come  to  a  crisis.  While  if  we  go  from  crisis  to  crisis,  one  doesn’t  quite 
know  whether  the  whole  thing  may  not  break  down. 

Niven:  This  means  that  each  side  has  to  avoid  taking  positions  which 
threaten  the  basic  national  interests  and  fundamental  positions  of  the  other, 
I  suppose. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes.  I  don’t  know  how  to  answer  that,  because  what  is  a 
fundamental  position  and  a  basic  interest . . . 

Niven:  That  is  what  each  country  decides. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Each  country  decides  for  itself.  That  is  why  one  should 
avoid  taking  a  step  which  frightens  the  other  party,  its  basic  interests  are  going 
to  suffer.  And  where  interests  come  into  clash,  the  only  thing  is  to  talk  about  it. 
But  you  see  it  is  one  thing  to  protect  one’s  own  interest;  it  is  another  to  injure 
the  other  party’s  interest.  And  one  should  avoid  creating  an  impression  that  you 
are  out  to  destroy  the  other,  or  to  impair  the  other.  Then  it  reacts  more  reasonably. 

Niven:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  you  said  when  you  arrived  in  Washington  that 
the  links  of  spirit  which  bind  countries  are  more  important  than  the  temporary 
events  which  separate  them.  Yet  it  sometime  seems  that  the  new  nations  of 
the  world  which  you  represent  and  our  country  see  things  in  different 
perspectives.  I  think  it  seems  to  you  sometimes  that  we  in  this  country  see 
everything  in  terms  of  the  cold  war  and  anti-communism,  sometimes 
negatively,  and  fit  events  into  it  which  really  don’t  belong  in  that  perspective. 
I  think  it  seems  to  us  perhaps  that  sometimes  the  new  nations  tend  to  see 
everything  in  terms  of  an  anti-colonial  struggle,  which  is  already  won. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  comment  on  these  two  points  of  view? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  When  you  talk  about  the  new  nations,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  group  thinking  in  one  way.  They  all  think  somewhat  along  their  own 
individualistic  lines,  and  are  usually  concerned  with  their  immediate  problems, 
or  local  conflicts. 

Take  some  of  the  new  nations  of  Africa.  It  is  a  new  experience  for  them. 
They  have  to  face  terrible  problems  in  their  own  country.  And  there  are  conflicts 
elsewhere — let  us  say  the  Congo,  Angola,  Algeria,  and  so  on.  That  absorbs  all 
of  their  attention.  And  they  do  not  think  much  about  problems  that  are  really  of 
greater  significance  in  regard  to  the  whole  world,  like  Berlin,  Germany,  et 
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cetera.  That  is  far  away — it  is  none  of  our  concern.  They  may  be  concerned — 
they  may  say  yes  or  no.  But  it  doesn’t  fill  their  minds.  You  must  remember  that 
a  country’s  thinking  is  governed  partly  by  its  past  conditioning  and  partly  by 
the  problems  which  affect  it  directly — just  like  an  individual.  An  individual  may 
be  a  very  parochial  individual,  think  more  of  his  parish  problems  than  of  the 
national  problems.  So  a  country.  And  these  newly  independent  countries  of 
Africa  are  suddenly  facing  big  internal  problems.  And  they  absorb  their  attention. 
Some  countries — some  of  them  think  more  of  other  problems.  So  each  individual 
country  has  to  be  taken  separately. 

Maybe  in  India,  in  spite  of  our  tremendous  problems,  we  think  a  little  more 
of  the  world  scene. 

Niven:  Is  it  possible  that  some  of  the  new  nations  think  more  in  terms  of 
the  colonial  past,  which  naturally  is  a  very  vivid  memory,  and  are  distracted 
by  that  from  attention  to  the  merging  problems,  national  and  international, 
and  the  problems  of  the  future? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  that  is  so — inevitably.  But  that  is  something  fresh  in 
their  memory.  And  they  suspect  that  efforts  may  be  made  to  bring  that  back,  or 
some  such  thing. 

Niven:  Will  colonialism  continue  to  be  a  burning  issue  until  the  last  colonial 
flag  comes  down,  or  is  it  already  receding  in  importance? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  would  say  that  in  the  historical  sense,  it  is  receding  in 
importance.  But  in  the  practical  sense,  it  does  fill  peoples’  minds  still.  It  will 
become  less  and  less.  At  the  present  moment,  so  far  as  colonialism  is  concerned, 
its  most  active  exponent  is  Portugal,  of  all  countries.  It  is  the  biggest  colonial 
power  today,  not  England  or  France  or  any  other  country.  And  what  is 
happening,  say,  in  Angola  is  frightening.  It  affects  the  whole,  not  only  of  Africa, 
but  Asia,  and  I  think  other  parts  of  the  world,  too,  because  it  is  almost  a 
supreme  example  of  the  worst  aspects  of  colonialism. 

Colonialism  had  some  few  good  things,  too — but  you  don’t  see  them  at  all 
there.  It  is  all  the  worst  aspects.  And  naturally  that  can  keep  this  flame  of  anti¬ 
colonialism  alive. 

Niven:  In  India,  you  now  have  people  coming  to  adolescence  who  were 
born  at  the  time  of  Independence.  Will  this  generation  be  much  less 
conscious  of  colonialism  than  your  generation  was? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Naturally,  naturally,  they  will  be  less  conscious.  But  that  is, 
in  its  own  country  it  ceased  to  be.  But  when  it  reads  about  what  happens  in 
Africa,  then  old  memories  are  revived. 

Niven:  The  militancy  will  still  be  there  in  the  new  generation  as  long  as 
colonialism  exists  anywhere. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  maybe  in  a  slightly  different  way,  but  it  will  be  there, 
very  much  so. 

Niven:  It  was  widely  reported  that  at  the  Belgrade  Conference  you  tried  to 
persuade  some  of  your  . . .  urge  your  fellow  prime  ministers  of  unaligned 
countries  to  turn  their  thoughts  away  from  colonialism  and  onto  new  and 
emerging  problems.  Were  those  reports  correct? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  partly  correct,  not  quite.  That  is,  I  did  not  want  them 
to  turn  their  thoughts  away  from  colonialism,  but  I  said  “don’t  get  too  much 
entangled  in  just  thinking  of  this  subject,  because  there  are  other  and  perhaps 
more  important  questions,  like  the  question  of  war  and  peace  over  the  world, 
which  must  engage  our  attention.”  So  I  did  divert  their  attention  to  that  basic 
problem — not  ignoring  the  colonial  problem,  which  filled  their  mind — but  I 
wanted  them  to  see  these  problems  in  perspective. 

Niven:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  India  supported  the  United  Nations  intervention 
in  Korea  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  War.  We  understand  that  you  are  now 
very  reluctant  to  see  American  intervention  in  South  Vietnam.  Is  there  an 
important  difference  in  these  two  situations  that  makes  you  feel  that  way? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  you  referred  to  Korea.  It  is  a  rather  complicated 
question — the  Korean  situation  then.  It  is  true  that  when  the  matter  first  came 
up  before  the  Security  Council,  the  representative  of  India  supported  it,  but 
with  qualifications  and  all  that.  And  in  fact,  later  in  the  Korean  War  we  felt  that 
further  continuation  of  that  conflict  may  be  dangerous — further  advances, 
military  advances — and  bring  in  China,  which  they  did,  and  made  the  conflict 
much  more  difficult. 

Niven:  Yes. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Now,  coming  to  Vietnam,  whether  it  is  the  United  States  or 
any  other  outside  power,  their  intervention  in  an  armed  way  will  lead  or  may 
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lead  to  intervention  of  other  powers.  So  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  local  conflict  and 
becomes  something  much  bigger  and  more  dangerous. 

Niven:  Don’t  you  feel  that  other  powers  are  already  intervening  to  a 

considerable  extent? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Not  in  that  way.  They  intervene  in  maybe  the  supply  of  arms 
or  something  like  that — not  in  that  big  way.  No  big  power  is  intervening  at 
present,  except,  as  I  said,  maybe — I  can’t  say  how  much  it  is — in  the  supply 
of  material. 

You  see,  six  years  ago  there  was  the  Geneva  Conference,  about  Indo¬ 
china,  and  the  basic  thing  they  agreed  to  was  that  these  states  must  remain 
apart  from  world  power  conflicts.  They  agreed,  for  practical  reasons — not 
ideological  reasons — because  the  moment  one  power  came  into  the  picture, 
the  other  pushed  in  from  the  other  side.  And  as  things  are,  it  is  pretty  obvious 
that  geography  favours  intervention,  let  us  say,  from  the  north  now.  That  was 
decided  about  these  three  countries — Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam.  And 
International  Commissions  were  established.  The  International  Commissions 
did  much  good.  They  couldn’t  solve  the  problem,  but  they  checked  deterioration. 
In  Laos,  about  two  years  back,  the  International  Commission  was  asked  to 
leave.  It  was  ultimately  suspended.  They  went.  The  moment  they  went,  the 
situation  became  worse  and  worse,  and  we  have  had  to  face  these  problems, 
and  there  is  a  conference  being  held. 

In  Vietnam,  the  Commission  has  never  been  able  to  work  very  satisfactorily 
because  the  South  Vietnam  Government  did  not  cooperate  with  it,  did  not 
,  acknowledge  it  officially —  although  they  remained  there. 

There  is  one  reason  why  it  has  not  been  effective. 

It  is  possible — I  don’t  say  it  is  certain — that  if  that  Commission  had  worked 
effectively  with  the  cooperation  of  the  governments,  it  could  have  checked 
this  deterioration.  It  may  even  now. 

The  policy  of  military  intervention  in  all  likelihood  will  follow,  will  lead  to 
intervention  on  other  sides,  and  always  you  have  to  keep  it  up,  more  and  more 
forces  to  go.  It  becomes  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  agony,  with  unknown 
results.  And  remember  that  much  of  the  trouble  in  these  countries  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  resistance  forces,  resistance  against  French  dominion  in  the  past, 
which  represented  the  nationalist  feeling.  Many  of  them  became  Communists. 
But  their  strength  is  the  national  feeling  they  represented  in  the  past. 

Now,  if  foreign  intervention  takes  place  ideologically,  in  other  words,  you 
strengthen  those  people,  they  say,  “Ah,  you  see,  here  are  foreign  people  coming 
in  against  our  freedom.”  That  is  the  basic  thing.  Because  a  foreign  intervention 
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cannot  last  forever;  and  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  weaker  it  makes  that  country 
from  its  own  point  of  view.  There  are  these  complicating  factors. 

I  think  there  are  still  possibilities  of  checking  this  deterioration  in  other 
ways. 

Niven:  By  negotiation? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  by  the  Commission  functioning  properly,  by  the 
Vietnamese  Governments  cooperating  with  it.  Take  if  the  Laos  problem,  as  I 
hope,  would  be  solved  soon;  that  itself  will  have  some  effect  on  the  South 
Vietnam  problem. 

Niven:  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  government  in  Laos 
will  be  possible  and  permanent? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  possible.  It  has  been  agreed  to.  Only  small  details  are 
lacking  now.  If  they  come  to  an  agreement,  as  I  hope  they  will,  it  will  be  done. 

Niven:  And  you  think  it  will  remain  a  neutral  government? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  I  can’t  guarantee  a  long  period.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not,  because  the  need  of  the  time  is  there,  it  supplies  a  need. 

Niven:  As  Prime  Minister  of  democratic  India,  Sir,  would  you  be  disturbed 
to  see  Communist  influence  spread  throughout  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  I  wouldn’t  like  it. 

Niven:  You  would  not  like  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No.  That  is  to  say,  when  you  say  Communist  influence,  it 
means  many  things. 

Niven:  Communist  governments. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  are  Communist  governments  there,  but  other 
governments  influencing  them  a  great  deal,  and  all  that.  Well,  I  wouldn’t  like 
that,  and  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  any  good  for  them.  They  can  have  their  own 
social  or  economic  policy,  all  they  like.  But  this  tie-up  with  other  countries 
upsets  balances  and  creates  difficulties.  And  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  a  reality — 
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what  I  mean  to  say  is  something  growing  out  of  the  people’s  convictions.  I 
don’t  want  anything  imposed  upon  them. 

Niven:  But  you  would  still  prefer  to  let  them  handle  their  own  future, 
whatever  it  may  be,  than  see  an  open,  outside  intervention,  military 
intervention  in  the  Peninsula. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  really  other  way,  because  if  they  can’t  handle 
their  own  future,  others  handle  it;  you  are  encouraging  the  very  forces  you 
seek  to  combat. 

Niven:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  do  you  think  such  Communist  influence  as 
exists  in  Southeast  Asia  is  primarily  Soviet  or  Chinese  in  inspiration  now? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  “Inspiration”  is  difficult  to  talk  about.  This  is,  I  said,  a 
continuation,  broadly  speaking,  of  the  resistance  movements  during  the  French 
period,  after  the  War.  In  the  War,  they  fought  Japan  and  other  countries  against 
the  Allies:  they  supported  the  Allies.  In  fact,  many  of  these  resistance  movements 
were  supported  by  the  Western  countries  then.  Then  the  French  came  back 
after  the  War  to  these  countries  and  this  was  very  disappointing,  and  to  some 
extent  they  started  relying  on  the  Communist  countries. 

Niven:  Thank  you,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  for  joining  us  in  this  Washington 
Conversation. 


251.  in  New  York:  With  Adlai  Stevenson  and  Arnold 
Michaelis129 

Michaelis:  I  know  that  you  have  said  that  anyone  who  says  that  he  will 
never  compromise  is  foolish  because  life  is  constantly  forcing  compromise 
on  us.  Now  how  do  you  use  compromise  in  respect  of  holding  to  your 
principles? 

129.  Conversation,  television  broadcast  “Adlai  Stevenson  Reports,”  ABC-TV,  12  November 
1961,  3  pm.  MEA,  File  No:  52(13)-AMS/61(KW),  Sr.  No.  8.  Available  as  PIB  version 
also,  but  certain  portions  are  missing.  The  MEA  version  is  more  complete.  Also  available 
in  MEA,  File  No.  38  (116)  Eur/61,  pp.  6-15/Corr. 

Arnold  Michaelis  was  the  producer  with  Stanley  A.  Frankel  and  host  of  ABC-TV’s 
“Adlai  Stevenson  Reports,”  with  Adlai  Stevenson,  the  Chief  US  delegate  to  the  UN. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  you  have  to  draw  the  line  there.  That  is,  compromise 
about  every  non-essential  and  not  only  what  you  consider  vital  and  essential. 
Some  line  has  to  be  drawn.  You  cannot  draw  the  sword  at  every  non-essential, 
that  is  absurd,  childish. 

Stevenson:  I  think  somebody  once  said  that  a  wise  man  who  stands  firm 
is  a  statesman  and  a  foolish  man  who  stands  firm  is  a  catastrophe,  so  that 
maybe  we  have  to  find  a  compromise  through  wisdom. 

Michaelis:  But  even  on  this  very  pressing  and  continually  burning  question 
of  admittance  of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations,  our  Government’s 
position,  as  you  know,  Mr  Nehru,  is  opposed  to  it.  Now  the  conflict,  the 
alleged  conflict,  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  is  said  to  be  built  on 
the  basis  of  the  Soviets  wanting  to  pursue  a  course  of  co-existence  and  the 
Chinese  being  opposed  to  it.  If  that  is  true,  and  the  Chinese  in  fact  are 
opposed  to  co-existence,  what  basis  do  you  see  for  their  admittance  to  the 
UN? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  my  argument  for  the  admittance  of  China  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  views,  however  bad  or  whatever  they  may  be,  but  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  solve  any  major  problem  leaving  a  quarter  of  the  world’s  population 
out  of  it.  One  has  to  face  that,  I  would  say.  Take  them  in  even  as  a  hostile 
element.  Even  that  is  better  than  keeping  them  out  to  go  on  with  their  hostility 
and  trying  to  upset  our  plans. 

Michaelis:  Do  you  believe  that  they  really  want  to  join  the  UN? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  difficult  to  say.  I  imagine  they  do  now,  though  I  must 
say  sometimes  I  have  rather  doubted  it.  And  anyhow,  I  think  they  have  not 
been  so  terribly  keen  as  others  wanted  them  to  join.  I  think  they  like  their 
freedom  to  do  just  what  they  like,  to  say  and  do  what  they  like,  criticise  everybody, 
and  no  element  of  responsibility  coming  in.  Which  might  to  some  extent — not 
very  much — take  them  into  the  UN. 

Stevenson:  Of  course  they  have  never  renounced  the  use  of  force  against 
Formosa,  Taiwan,  the  Republic  of  China,  which  makes — hardly  makes — 
them  qualify  for  membership  in  accordance  with  the  literal  language  of  the 
Charter. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Do  other  countries — is  that  so,  Governor?  Have  all  the 
countries  renounced  their  use  of  force? 

Stevenson:  They  have  by  joining  the  United  Nations,  except  in  self-defence, 
and  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter.  The  Chinese  have  asserted 
repeatedly  I  believe  that  their  claim  to  Formosa  would  be  enforced  if 
necessary. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  One  difficulty  I  have  noticed,  Governor,  is  that  various 
countries  use  the  same  words  in  different  meanings.  Take  co-existence.  Now 
the  Chinese  go  on  saying  that  they  stand  for  co-existence,  but  it  seems  to  me 
evident  the  meaning  they  attach  to  it  is  somewhat  different  than  mine. 

Stevenson:  Maybe  what  we  should  say  from  now  on  is  not  co-existence 
but  we  stand  against  co-extinction. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story.  When  Chou  En-lai  came  to 
India  for  the  first  time  about  six  years  ago,  before  the  Geneva  Conference,  he 
spent  two  or  three  days  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  asked  me  to  draft  a  small  joint 
statement  to  be  issued  to  the  press.  Well,  my  Ministry  did  it.  For  a  long  time  he 
looked  at  it.  He  said  he  knows  a  little  English,  not  too  much.  He  said,  “It  seems 
to  me  all  right,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  Chinese  translation  of  it.”  All  right. 
Then  when  this  came  he  protested,  he  objected  to  certain  words  in  it,  quite 
harmless  words,  no  high  principle  involved.  He  said  in  Chinese  it  sounds  funny. 
Well,  I  said  naturally  it  may  sound  funny  but  you  can  put  any  suitable  word  you 
like  in  Chinese  but  this  is  the  English  sense. 

You  know,  for  hours  we  argued  about  certain  words  and  phrases,  quite 
without  any  relevance  to  any  principle.  Ultimately  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  then  agreed  to  something. 

Now  that  made  me  think  how  difficult  is  the  genius  of  the  Chinese  language 
to  that  of  not  only  English  but  all  the  other  languages,  including  my  own, 
because  we  are  all  one  family  of  language,  even  the  Indian  languages.  Then  it 
struck  me  these  people  talk,  say  they  are  Marxists.  They  have  read  Marx  in  the 
Chinese  version.  What  that  is  I  do  not  know.  And  other  literature.  Because  the 
whole  background  of  Chinese  is  different.  I  mean  the  linguistic  background, 
and  so  they  use  words  with  different  meanings.  It  is  not  that  type  of  language, 
I  would  say.  Their  picture  graphs,  or  whatever  they  are  called,  they  represent 
an  idea,  not  a  word  like  in  our  languages.  That  is  why  I  think  some  trouble  is 
caused  by  different  interpretations  to  words. 
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Stevenson:  Yes,  I  am  sure.  It  makes  great  difficulties  in  the  United  Nations, 
for  example,  the  translation  of  words,  and  the  meaning  of  words  is  not 
always  the  same  among  the  languages  that  we  use. 

Could  you,  Sir,  give  me  some  indication  of  what — some  simple 
explanation  of  what  you  view  the  policy,  of  how  you  describe  or  define  the 
policy  of  non-alignment  of  India  and  the  United  Nations? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  could,  but  of  course  even  what  I  say  would  not  be  a 
complete  thing.  Broadly,  non-alignment  means  not  tying  yourself  up  with  military 
blocs  of  nations,  nations  or  a  nation.  That  is,  trying  to  view  things  as  far  as 
possible  not  from  the  military  point  of  view,  though  that  has  to  come  in 
sometimes,  and  trying  to  view  matters  independently  and  trying  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  all  countries. 

Stevenson:  That  is  one  thing  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand  lately.  Here 
we  have  seen  refugees  shot  in  cold  blood  under  the  barbed  wire  in  Berlin, 
we  have  seen  the  double-dealing  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  respect  to  nuclear 
testing,  and  now  the  detonation  of  an  enormous  bomb  with  the  consequence, 
and  many  others,  dire  consequences  for  the  human  race,  and  yet  I  do  not 
see  that  this  stirs  up  the  kind  of  indignation  among  the  non-aligned  people 
that  one  would  suspect,  one  would  anticipate. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  are  right,  Governor,  to  some  extent.  I  think  that  we  will 
find  almost  everyone  deploring  this,  but  you  are  right  that  the  degree  of  indignation 
may  be  lesser  than  elsewhere,  than  the  United  States.  That  depends  on  how  it 
affects  them  personally.  Now  suppose  there  was  a  nuclear  test  in  Africa.  The 
African  nations  would  be  wild.  But  the  thing  is  the  same  whether  it  is  in  Africa, 
Europe,  or  somewhere  else.  But  it  is  near  to  their  doors,  they  personally,  see, 
we  are  affected  by  it.  And  they  will  shout. 

You  can  only  explain  that  by  past  conditioning  of  all  these  countries.  At  the 
Belgrade  Conference  we  had  a  majority  of  African  countries,  newly  independent, 
who  are  full  of  their  own  problems  and  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  seem  to 
exist  for  them  except  vaguely  as  an  imperialist,  colonialist  world  against  which 
they  are  striving  to  free  themselves.  You  see,  on  their  background  which  they 
have  grown  into  they  react  accordingly.  Of  course,  if  you  put  to  them  this 
they  will  say,  yes,  yes,  that  is  very  bad.  They  did  say  so  at  Belgrade,  it  is  very 
bad,  and  it  should  not  have  been  done,  etc.  But  having  said  so  they  reverted  to 
their  own  problems,  you  see. 
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Stevenson:  I  think  we  in  the  United  States  share  the  attitude  of  India,  your 
attitude  about  colonialism  and  about,  as  you  mentioned  with  such  a  concern 
at  Belgrade,  and  also  about  self-determination.  And  I  believe  we  share  your 
views  that  this  should  be  the  objective  for  all  peoples  everywhere.  But  we 
think  it  should  be  for  all  peoples  everywhere.  And  not  just  north  and  south 
but  also  East  and  West.  And  that  this  great  wave  of  independence  that  has 
swept  the  world  and  freed  a  billion  people  and  created  forty-two  new 
nations  I  think  since  the  War,  has  not  reached  some  of  the  other  regions  of 
the  world. 

I  speak  specifically  of  Eastern  Europe  where  governments  have  been 
imposed  on  the  people  by  force  of  arms  and  are  maintained  in  that  manner. 
Isn’t,  wouldn’t  it  be  true  that  if  colonialism  and  non-colonialism  and  self- 
determination  applied  to  Africa  that  it  should  also  apply  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  give  those  people  an  equal  opportunity  for  self-determination? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  would  be  an  ideal  thing.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
type.  Obviously  there  is  an  old  style  colonial  type  in  Africa  or  Asia.  That  is  not 
that  type  at  all.  It  is  not  colonialism.  It  is  the  domination  of  a  certain  group  or 
party,  aided  by  outside  elements  from  another  country. 

Now,  I  dislike  the  second  thing  also,  but  it  is  different.  Those  elements 
which  went  to  form  the  other  colonialism  really  do  not  apply  here.  But  it  may 
be,  of  course,  and  it  sometimes  is,  that  the  second  type  is  even  worse  from  the 
human  point  of  view  than  the  other.130 

Michaelis:  In  other  words,  you  would  favor  self-determination  for  all 
peoples. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  but  when  you  say  that,  if  I  agree  to  that,  I  don’t  quite 
know  where  it  will  land  me.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Self-determination  for  a 
country,  for  a  part  of  a  country,  for  a  district,  for  what? 

Michaelis:  We  are  speaking  of  governments  which  have  had  other 
governments,  powers,  superimposed  on  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  yes,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  every 
country  as  such  was  given  that  opportunity.  Then  that  gets  tied  up  with  so 


130.  For  the  subsequent  controversy  over  this  discussion  of  colonialism  and  domination,  see 
items  255,  257  and  258. 
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many  other  factors.  Take  this  development  of  the  Eastern  European  countries, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  last  War  and  partly  conditioned  by  fear  of  future  wars. 
See  what  happened  in  Hungary — a  terrible  thing  what  happened  in  Hungary. 
And  yet  I  think  that  probably  a  reason  for  that  was  the  fear  that  that  was  going 
to  lead  to  a  world  war.  And  just  at  that  time  the  Egyptian  invasion  by  the  French 
and  the  British  was  taking  place.  And  it  looked  almost  as  though  it  were  going 
to  burst  into  a  world  war.  If  so,  the  Russians  may  have  thought,  “We  are  going 
to  take  no  chances  in  Hungary.”  You  see,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  came 
in. 


Michaelis:  The  Soviet’s  instinct. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Soviet’s  instinct,  yes,  and  they  behaved  in  a  brutal  manner 
in  Hungary. 

Michaelis:  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  today,  Mr  Nehru,  because,  as  you 
know  from  our  press,  there  are  large  sections  of  the  American  population 
which  feel  that  you  didn’t  speak  out  forcefully  against  the  situation  in 
Hungary. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr  Michaelis,  that  shows  their  lack  of  touch  with  what  I 
have  been  saying.  In  the  first  few  days,  it  is  perfectly  true  I  said  I  wanted  to 
know  the  facts  before  I  said  anything.  And  soon  after  that  I  expressed  my 
opinion  clearly  enough.  Always  there  is  a  desire  not  merely  to  express  an 
opinion — that  is  easy  enough — but  to  do  something  in  a  difficult  context  to 
help.131 

Stevenson:  Non-alignment,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  serves  a  useful  purpose  in 
the  United  Nations.  It  spurs  negotiations  between  the  aligned  countries.  It 
has  the  effect  of  sustaining  pressure  on  them  in  peaceful  directions,  and  it 
is  often  a  guide  to  public  opinion  around  the  world,  and  serves  very  many 
useful  purposes.  But  when  non-alignment  leans  one  way  more  than  the 
other,  it  does  have  the  effect  of  provoking  extremism,  and  it  also  has  the 
effect  of  encouraging  the  Soviet  Union  to  more  extreme  adventures.  And 
this,  in  turn,  would  lead  to  the  same  in  this  country  and  also  to  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  United  Nations.  I  think  this  problem  is  something  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  all  the  time. 

131.  For  India’s  stand  on  the  situation  in  Hungary,  see  SWJN/SS/35/  section  on  Hungary,  pp. 
450-485. 
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We  have  felt  with  respect  to  your  delegation  that  frequently  we  don’t 
share  common  views  on  political  issues  in  the  United  Nations.  But  we  do 
respect  your  non-alignment.  And  on  other  issues  in  the  field  of  colonialism, 
in  the  field  of  executive  action  by  the  United  Nations,  in  the  Congo,  in  the 
Middle  East  and  so  on  that  you  have  just  mentioned,  here  we  find  common 
ground.  And  I  should  like  very  much  to  take  this  occasion,  while  you  are 
here  with  me  this  morning,  to  express  the  gratitude  of  my  government  for 
the  service  that  India  has  rendered  in  the  effort  to  unify  the  Congo  and  in 
many  other  cases  to  establish  a  United  Nations  presence,  to  use  this 
instrumentality  more  effectively  to  preserve  peace  in  the  world.  I  think  it 
has  been  a  very  useful  service,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  Sir. 

Michaelis:  That  gives  us  the  right  to  enjoy  the  luxury  and  privilege  of 
disagreement,  since  we  have  agreement  in  so  many  areas. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  non-alignment.  Non-alignment 
is  a  basic  policy,  but  in  its  application  to  particular  circumstances  or  resolutions, 
that  is  a  matter  for  judgment.  Non-alignment  we  put  aside.  That  is  the 
background  which  governs  our  thinking.  But  that  doesn’t  arise  as  a  resolution. 
It  is  not  because  we  are  not  aligned  that  we  must  agree  or  not  agree  to  something. 
That  requires  an  independent  judgment  as  to  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  the 
objective  aimed  at. 

We  do  avoid,  generally  speaking — we  may  not  succeed  always — we  try  to 
avoid  mere  condemnations  which  often  make  it  difficult  to  bring  differing  groups 
together.  But  in  regard  to  particular  things,  we  should  express  our  opinion 
clearly,  aiming  always  at  achieving  results.  It  is  not  a  result,  in  our  opinion, 
merely  to  damn  somebody.  That  may  be  necessary  sometimes. 

Stevenson:  You  see,  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  India  can  take  a 
position  of  impartiality  between  nuclear  tests  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  form  of  non-alignment,  of  trying  to  find  a  position  of 
non-identification  between  right  and  wrong  or  good  and  evil  can,  I  am 
sure  you  will  appreciate,  can  cause  us  some  confusion  in  this  country. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  difficulty  in  choosing  between  right  and  wrong 
if  the  question  appears  in  that  sense.  It  doesn’t  always  appear  clearly  in  that 
way.  But  in  white  and  black,  there  are  many  shades  of  grey. 

But  again,  the  question  is,  what  you  are  aiming  at.  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  you  have  in  mind,  Governor,  about  the  tests.  Obviously  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  resumed  nuclear  tests  was  a  very  bad  thing  from  every  point  of 
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view — in  its  results,  in  its  breach  of  a  covenant,  voluntary  covenant,  no  doubt, 
still  it  was  bad,  bad  in  itself,  bad  as  an  example  to  be  followed  by  others.  And 
it  vitiated  the  atmosphere  of  coming  together.  All  that  is  very  bad.  There  is  no 
question  of  putting  it  in  the  same  category  as  any  other,  if  the  United  States 
Government  started  its  underground  tests,  or  whatever  it  is.  But  the  thing  to 
think  is  about  the  future.  For  us  to  say,  well,  the  Russians  have  had  a  go. 
Therefore  it  is  only  right  that  the  Americans  should  have  time  to  go  ahead  to 
equalise,  that  creates  difficulties.  The  Russians  are  completely  wrong,  no  doubt. 
But  when  we  think  a  thing  is  evil — that  is,  a  nuclear  test — we  have  to  say  that 
at  every  stage  no  more.  There  is  no  question  of  equalising,  although  Russia 
may  have  possibly — I  don’t  know — gained  an  advantage  by  some  test,  I  can’t 
help  it.  That  becomes  a  political,  technical  and  military  question,  call  it  what 
you  like,  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge. 

In  this  particular  matter,  obviously  it  was  Russia  that  took  the  step  which 
we  consider  very  wrong. 

Stevenson:  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  the  other  day  that  you  believe 
that  the  solution  to  this  matter  is  in  the  execution  of  a  treaty  providing  for 
control  and  inspection  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Michaelis:  Well,  I  think  that  feeling  has  caught  the  imagination  of  all  peoples 
certainly  in  Britain.  I  see  the  other  day  that  Lord  Home,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  said  that  Mr  Khrushchev  apparently  has  extended  an  olive  branch 
to  him.  And  he  said,  “If  indeed  it  is  an  olive  branch,  I  will  be  happy  to  climb 
up  on  it  and  sit  next  to  him  and  coo  like  a  dove  with  him.” 

Stevenson:  I  hope  there  is  plenty  of  room  on  that  olive  branch.  There  will 
be  a  lot  of  people  trying  to  get  on  it. 

Michaels:  If  it  happens,  then  your  efforts  will  have  proven  successful,  Mr 
Nehru. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  yes.  You  see  the  alternatives  are  so  terrible  to 
contemplate.  The  reality  facing  the  world  today,  if  there  is  a  nuclear  war,  is  so 
amazing  in  its  consequences  that  one  tries  to  avoid  it.  And  I  am  quite  sure 
nobody  wants  it  in  the  world.  But  certain  basic,  well,  urges  of  an  out-of-date 
mentality  govern  nations  still,  all  nations.  And  so  they  take  step  by  step,  till  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  national  honour  not  to  retire,  not  to  submit  to  something. 
And  then  you  have  wars. 
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Michaelis:  Mr  Nehru  had  made  the  statement  in  part  of  his  writings,  that 
one  test  of  his  sobriety  and  sanity  is  the  fact  that  he  has  never  suffered  a 
bad  headache.  Now  I  wonder  if  this  has  been  true  since  the  nuclear  age 
came  upon  us? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  it  is  true,  broadly  speaking.  I  don't  have  headaches 
and  I  sleep  well  even  though  perhaps  not  enough  sleep.  But  it  is  a  good  sleep. 

Stevenson:  I  have  to  say  that  we  have  something  in  common.  I  have  never 
had  headaches  either  of  the  technical  variety.  Of  the  non-technical  variety 
I  am  never  free  of  one. 

As  far  as  not  sleeping  is  concerned,  I  find  I  have  no  trouble  with 
insomnia  during  the  day.  My  trouble  is  only  at  night. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  the  other  way  about.  I  sleep  well  at  night.  I  sometimes 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  awake  in  the  day  time. 

Michaelis:  You  also  made  the  statement,  Mr  Nehru,  on  a  previous  occasion 
that  one  must  journey  through  life  alone.  To  rely  on  others  invites  heartbreak. 
How  heartbroken  are  you  these  days? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  as  one  advances  in  experience  and  age,  one  gets  a  little 
tougher,  used  to  all  kinds  of  kicks  of  that  type.  In  one’s  youth,  the  heart  breaks 
easily,  whether  the  political  heart  or  any  heart.  Still  one  survives  that.  Many 
things  happen  which  are  painful,  and  yet  one  views  them  with  greater  calmness 
than  previously  and  perhaps  with  some  expectation  that  things  may  better 
themselves. 

Michaelis:  Well,  we  hope  that  you  suffer  less  and  less  heartbreak  and  that 
it  is  the  result  of  the  nations  of  the  world  coming  closer  and  closer  together. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That’s  so.  Ultimately,  Mr  Michaelis,  heartbreak  is  always 
greater  in  regard  to  matters  affecting  one  intimately,  I  would  say.  I  suffer  more 
from  something  that  happens  in  India  which  I  think  is  wrong  than  even  a  major 
catastrophe  outside  for  which,  well,  I  don’t  hold  the  direct  responsibility.  I  feel 
a  shock  about  it,  but  if  something  happen  in  front  of  me,  my  whole  people, 
myself,  that  pains  me  very  much  more  because  that  seems  to  mar  their  future 
or  something. 

Stevenson:  Do  you  feel  that  the  Soviets  have  intervened  in  Vietnam  and  in 
South  Vietnam  and  in  Laos?  And  if  so,  why? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  Soviets  are  not  as  much  interested 
in  the  Southeast  Asian  States  as  China.  Perhaps  they  would  not  like  China  to 
throw  its  weight  about  there.  They  came  into  the  picture  because  they  became 
co-chairman  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  They  have  been  there.  I  don’t  think 
they  care  very  much.  Naturally,  they  don’t  want  their  proteges  to  be  hit  on  the 
head.  But  otherwise,  they  have  no  interest  or  designs  there.  You  know,  in 
Vietnam  I  suppose  everyone  is  at  fault.  But  the  one  procedure  evolved  was  that 
of  International  Commissions.  And  our  point  is  the  International  Commission 
of  which  India  is  chairman  has  never  had  a  fair  deal,  not  allowed  to  function, 
even  a  day.  It  is  not  allowed  to  function  in  South  Vietnam  because  South  Vietnam 
has  not  acknowledged  it.  Now,  here  is  something  devised  to  solve  questions, 
to  put  checks  on  intrusions.  I  don’t  say  that  it  will  solve  any  problem,  but  it 
certainly  would  put  a  check.  It  has  put  a  check.  It  did,  but  in  South  Vietnam  it 
is  not  acknowledged  and  has  not  helped  at  all.  I  think  the  first  thing  is  for  that 
link  to  be  re-established  and  to  be  made  to  function.  That  will  not  be  enough. 
Other  things  have  to  be  done  too.  But  I  don’t  think  the  Soviets  have  any  particular 
design  there,  except  some  people  are  their  friends  and  they  want  to  pat  them  on 
the  back  and  help  those,  if  possible. 

Michaelis:  Governor,  November  14th,  just  two  days  away,  will  mark  the 
72nd  anniversary  of  Mr  Nehru’s  birth.  Won’t  you  join  me  now  in  advance 
in  wishing  the  Prime  Minister  well  at  his  72nd  and  hope  that  he  will  continue 
many,  many  more  years  of  travelling  inside  India  as  well  as  outside  of 
India? 

Stevenson:  I  do  indeed,  Sir,  we  are  more  honoured  that  you  had  occasion 
to  come  to  this  country  at  this  time.  I  am  sure  we  have  all  profited  from 
your  wisdom  and  your  philosophical  understanding  of  our  times.  And  I 
hope  you  never  have  a  headache. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Thank  you,  Governor.  Thank  you,  Mr  Michaelis. 

Michaelis:  And  we  wish  you  Godspeed  on  your  trip  home,  Mr  Nehru. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Thank  you. 
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252.  In  Los  Angeles:  At  the  Motion  Pictures  Association132 

Hello  Delhi,  hello  Delhi.  We  are  speaking  to  you  from  Los  Angeles.  This  is  a 
pre-recorded  feed.  Everything  is  pre-recorded,  including  this  announcement. 

We  have  for  you  today  a  special  package  on  the  Prime  Minister’s  visit  to 
Los  Angeles.  Now  here  is  Hari  Kapoor  to  give  you  today’s  dispatch  with 
appropriate  tape  inserts.  Here  is  Mr  Kapoor  starting  in  ten  seconds. 

Hari  Kapoor:  This  is  Hari  Kapoor  calling  from  Los  Angeles,  the  city  of 
angels,  in  California. 

Sunday,  November  12th,  was  the  eighth  day  of  Prime  Minister  Mr 
Nehru’s  trip  to  the  USA.  At  11:00  am  he,  with  his  daughter  Indira  Gandhi 
and  his  top  aides,  took  off  for  Los  Angeles  in  California  on  the  West  Coast 
of  the  USA.  He  was  flying  in  a  presidential  plane  from  the  International 
Airport  of  New  York.  It  was  five  hour  flight  and  Mr  Nehru,  without  wasting 
any  time,  as  is  his  habit,  started  his  journey  with  a  glance  at  the  daily 
newspapers.  Thereafter  he  read  pieces  from  two  very  well  known  books 
that  is,  Man  Will  Prevail  and  Reaching  for  the  Stars. 133  He  rested  for  a 
while  before  lunch. 

According  to  Pacific  Standard  Time,  the  Prime  Minister’s  plane  landed 
at  the  International  Airport  of  Los  Angeles  at  12:45.  There  the  mayor,  as 
the  head  of  the  reception  committee,  welcomed  the  Prime  Minister. 

From  the  airport  Mr  Nehru  boarded  the  helicopter  plane  and  landed  at 
Disneyland,  the  dreamland  of  the  famous  Walt  Disney.  Disneyland  is  a 
spot  where  old,  medieval  and  ultra  modem  America  can  be  seen  in  its 
glittering  glamour.  There  is  a  train  as  it  was  a  century  ago.  There  are  first 
models  of  automobiles  and  old  and  new  types  of  boats.  The  modern 
submarines  also  have  been  brought  in  the  waters  of  Disneyland. 

Walt  Disney  and  his  missus  [sic]  welcomed  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Indira  Gandhi  and  took  them  around  Disneyland.  The  Prime  Minister  had  a 
ride  on  almost  all  the  aforesaid  modes  of  conveyance. 

In  short,  Disneyland  is  a  world  of  fairyland  and  fairy  tales  and  is 
meant  for  young  ones  and  for  those  who  are  young  at  heart. 


132.  Interaction,  12  November  1961.  MEA,  File  No:  52(13)-AMS/61  (KW),  Sr.  No.  10. 

133.  These  probably  were  respectively  William  Faulkner’s  Nobel  Prize  acceptance  speech  on 
10  December  1950,  see  https://www.nobelprize.org/nobel_prizes/literature/laureates/1949/ 
faulkner-speech.html,  accessed  on  15  February  2017,  and  Nora  Wain,  Reaching  for  the 
Stars,  1939. 
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The  Prime  Minister  also  watched  the  Cinerama  film  America  the 
Beautiful. 

In  the  evening  Mr  Eric  Johnston,  the  president  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  and  Mrs  Johnston,  gave  a  reception  in  honour  of 
Prime  Minister  Nehru.134  It  was  attended  by  the  cream  of  the  movie  kingdom 
of  Hollywood.135  On  this  occasion  Mr  Johnston  welcomed  Mr  Nehru  and 
had  this  to  say  about  India’s  Prime  Minister. 

Eric  Johnston:  Mrs  Johnston  and  I  are  delighted  that  you  could  break 
bread  with  us  this  evening  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  peace  comes  to  India,  when  freedom  comes 
to  India,  that  there’ll  be  tears  to  be  wiped,  passions  to  be  stilled,  gigantic 
problems  of  poverty  and  illiteracy  to  be  solved.  Tears  to  be  wiped,  passions 
to  be  stilled,  and  gigantic  problems  to  be  solved.  And  where  in  the  world 
could  you  find  any  man  who  could  do  this  with  400  million  people  as  its 
population? 

We  have  such  a  man  who  is  doing  it  now  and  he’s  our  honoured  guest 
here  this  evening.  Against  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  he  has  held  his 
nation  together.  He  has  turned  discord  into  harmony.  He  has  given 
programmes  and  plans  for  progress  to  his  people.  He  has  set  the  pace.  But 
far  more  important  than  any  of  that  is  that  he  has  brought  hope  to  the 
people  of  India.  He  has  realized  that  miracles  can  be  wrought  with  hope 
and  without  hope  not  much  is  possible. 

Because  of  his  success  he  has  been  given  many  titles  in  many  lands. 
He  has  been  called  “Mr  India”.  He  has  been  called  “the  dynamo  of  India”. 
He  has  been  called  the  “guardian  of  Gandhi’s  dreams”.  But  probably  the 
most  important  of  all  is  that  for  many  people  in  the  world,  including  all  of 
the  great  leaders  of  the  world,  his  name  has  become  synonymous  with  the 
struggle  and  desire  for  peace.  If  war  is  bom  in  the  minds  of  men,  then 
peace  is  nurtured  in  the  mind  of  Nehru.  It  is  no  small  compliment  that  his 
name  has  been  associated  with  these  two  great  concepts — hope  and  peace. 
And  these  two  are  stimulating  and  powerful  medicines  for  a  world  that  is 
ill. 


134.  The  dinner  reception  was  held  at  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel  with  about  2000  guests.  See 
John  C.  Waugh,  “Nehru’s  India:  Tolerance,”  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  14  November 
1961. 

135.  This  “cream”  included  such  actors  as  Kirk  Douglas,  Gregory  Peck,  and  Charlton  Heston. 
See  Louis  Fleming,  “Nehru  Keeps  Fast  Pace  on  First  Day  Here,”  Los  Angeles  Times,  13 
November  1961. 
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In  these  very  troublesome  and  confusing  times  there  are  those  who 
seem  to  think  that  power  is  an  end  in  itself  and  yet  this  world  can  neither 
have  nor  tolerate  that  concept,  for  this  globe  must  constantly  keep  its 
vision  toward  the  power  of  hope  and  the  power  of  peace.  And  it  is  these 
which  must  eventually  win  in  this  struggle. 

Our  guest  of  honour  came  to  our  country  to  talk  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  we’re  delighted  that  he  had  the  chance,  the  opportunity, 
that  he  had  the  time  to  come  out  and  have  dinner  with  us  this  evening. 

Tomorrow  we  are  taking  him  to  a  studio  to  show  him  how  pictures 
are  filmed. 

Our  guest  of  honour  has  brought  us  many  ideas  and  much  philosophy. 
About  a  year  ago  in  the  United  Nations  he  made  a  speech  and  I  would  like 
to  read  you  just  two  sentences  from  what  he  said. 

“In  ages  long  past,”  said  Mr  Nehru,  “a  great  son  of  India,  the  Buddha, 
said  that  the  only  real  victory  is  one  in  which  all  are  equally  victorious 
and  there  is  no  defeat  for  anyone.  In  the  world  today  that  is  the  only 
practical  victory.”136 

There  are  many  in  Hollywood  who  share  this  point  of  view.  The  films 
that  we  produce  we  hope  will  carry  this  message  around  the  world. 

We’re  delighted  that  he  could  be  with  us  here  this  evening.  I  hope  that 
I  am  not  premature  in  saying  on  behalf  of  all  of  you  that  we  wish  him  a 
very  happy  birthday  because  his  birthday  is  next  Tuesday,  the  day  that  he 
leaves  our  country  to  go  to  Mexico. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  introduce  to  you  tonight  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India,  Mr  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

Kapoor:  In  response  Mr  Nehru  said: 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr  Johnston,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Ever  since  I  arrived  here  in  Los  Angeles  I  have  been  trying  to  adapt  myself 
to  this  place  and  to  the  new  timing  in  this  place,  after  New  York.  I  cannot  quite 
get  over  the  fact  that  it  is  2:00  am  in  New  York  now,  nearly.  [Laughter]  Perhaps 
if  I  stayed  a  little  longer  I  will  get  used  to  this  new  time. 

I  have  spent  a  few  days  in  Washington  and  New  York,  days  rather  heavy 
with  speechmaking,  and  I  had  looked  forward  to  this  visit  here  as  a  change, 
where  there’ d  be  no  speeches.  [Laughter]  But  already  I  have  had  to  change  my 
mind  of  my  preconceptions  I  had  about  this  place.  Now  this  is  the  heart  of  the 


136.  See  SWJN/SS/63/item216,  pp.  435-436. 
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empire  of  the  moving  pictures  and  my  own  conception  was  that  this  would  be 
a  place  full  of  bright  and  rather  garish  lights.  And  here  we  have  been  sitting  in 
rather  semi-religious  darkness.  [Laughter  and  Applause] 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr  Johnston,  for  your  very  kind  words  of 
welcome.  You  said  something  about  tears  and  that  reminded  me  of  what  my 
leader,  Mr  Gandhi,  said  more  than  once.  He  said  that  he  would  like  to  wipe 
every  tear  from  every  eye.  That  is  a  big  task  for  anybody,  even  for  Mr  Gandhi. 
I  am  afraid  the  world  is  full  of  tears.  The  Buddha  said  the  tears  shed  from 
human  eyes  would  fill  the  seven  oceans. 

Well  it  may  not  be  possible  to  wipe  all  these  tears,  but  still  it  might  be 
possible  to  make  an  attempt  to  lessen  them.  And  now,  to  just  refer  to  as  peace, 
even  in  peace  there  are  many  tears  but  there  are  many  more  if  peace  ceases  to 
exist,  far  more.  And  somehow  we  have  got  entangled,  the  whole  world  has  got 
entangled  in  this  business  and  it  doesn’t  quite  know  how  to  disentangle  itself. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  these  big  problems  except  to  say  that  however 
difficult  a  problem,  whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  might  be,  it  is  important  to 
know  how  to  approach  it.  Mr  Gandhi  always  laid  stress  on  means  as  opposed 
to  ends,  objectives.  We  should  have  objectives,  of  course,  ends  to  strive  for. 
But  he  said  that  means  are  even  more  important  than  ends.  The  path  you  tread 
to  reach  a  place  is  important.  It’s  no  good  saying  that  you  are  going  to  some 
place  if  you  choose  the  wrong  path  to  it.  You  won’t  get  there.  You’ll  reach 
somewhere  else.  And  yet,  oddly  enough,  we  are  often  talking  about  high  ideals 
and  the  objective  we  have.  That  is  right,  of  course,  but  we  do  not  seem  to 
attach  so  much  importance  to  the  way  to  it,  to  the  path  to  it.  And  yet,  as  I  said, 
if  the  wrong  path  is  chosen  it  will  lead  you  somewhere  else.  So  means  are 
important. 

Among  the  means,  I  imagine,  should  be  a  measure  of  tolerance  even  for 
those  with  whom  we  may  not  wholly  agree,  and  attempt  to  understand.  That, 
at  least,  softens  the  conflict.  And  if  one  could  add  a  measure  of  compassion  to 
it  also,  I  think  we  would  go  some  distance  toward  the  solution  of  a  problem. 
Unfortunately  all  of  us  get  so  excited  that  we  do  not  even  endeavor  to  find  out 
what  the  other  party  might  be  thinking  or  might  be  aiming  at.  We  decide  that 
the  other  party  is  wrong  and  therefore  everything  that  is  done  is  wrong.  Now 
we  may  even  be  right  in  thinking  so  but  we  do  not  right  the  wrong  thereby. 
Some  other  approach  is  necessary. 

No  one  should,  I  hope,  give  up  what  he  considers  the  right.  That  is  never 
a  good  thing,  to  give  up  what  you  consider  the  right.  To  surrender  to  evil  is  a 
bad  thing.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
wholly,  because  there  are  so  many  grades  and  shades  in  between.  And  anyhow, 
to  conquer  evil,  it  has  often  been  said  by  the  great  men  of  the  world  in  the  past, 
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if  you  want  the  right  you  must  proceed  in  the  right  way.  To  conquer  evil  it  is  no 
good  copying  it. 

So  this  question  again  comes  up  of  your  approach  to  a  problem.  The  more 
each  party  gets  excited,  the  more  limited  the  vision  of  that  party  becomes  and 
there  is  no  meeting  ground  left  because  both  are  convinced  of  the  utter  rightness 
of  what  they  are  saying  and  thinking.  And  so  we  get  more  and  more  tied  up  and 
entangled.  So  now  that  we  face  not  only  big  problems  but  possibly  very 
dangerous  consequences,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  try  to  exercise 
some  toleration  and  some  compassion.  In  that  mood  if  we  think  of  the  problems, 
we  may  create  an  impression  on  the  other  side  and  lessen  that  tension  which 
afflicts  the  world  today. 

You  said,  Mr  Johnston,  something  about  the  message  which  you  send  out 
from  here  through  moving  pictures.  Now  in  the  modem  world  the  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  the  moving  pictures  is  tremendous.  Vast  numbers  of  people 
see  them.  They  see  them  for  entertainment  mostly  but  some  of  it  must  surely 
be  produced  of  their  minds.  And  if  that  effect  is  something  which  makes  them 
think  in  the  right  direction,  gives  them  an  understanding  of  others,  and  even 
those  who  may  differ  with  them  somewhat,  and  makes  them  tolerant  and 
compassionate  toward  those  who  may  disagree  with  them,  the  message  will 
go  very  far  in  producing  that  atmosphere  in  the  world  which  must  be  the 
prelude  to  any  real  advance.  So  you  have  a  very  great  task  before  you  and  I’m 
very  glad  that  you  have  that  in  view.  And  if  you  have  that  in  mind  surely  some 
part  of  it  will  succeed. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr  Johnston  and  Mrs  Johnston,  for  this  friendly  hospitality 
and  friendship  that  you  have  shown  us,  my  daughter  and  me.  This  is,  as  you 
know,  my  first  visit  to  Los  Angeles,  and  tomorrow  I  go  to  that,  shall  I  say, 
home  of  mystery  and  romance,  Hollywood.  [Laughter]  Only  once  before  I 
have  been  to  California.  That  was  in  San  Francisco137  which  ever  since  then  I 
have  had  in  mind  as  a  very  beautiful  place.  And  now  I  have  come  here  and  I 
have  no  doubt  I  shall  carry  back  with  me  very  pleasant  memories  which  will 
endure. 

Thank  you  again.  [Applause] 

Kapoor:  And  thus  ended  Mr  Nehru’s  eighth  day  in  the  USA. 

Hello  Delhi,  hello  Delhi.  That  completes  our  feed  for  you  today.  We 

will  be  seeing  you  tomorrow  at  the  same  time.  That’s  a  good  night  on  the 

circuit. 


137.  31  October-  2  November  1949,  see  SWJN/SS/13/pp.  371-379. 
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253.  In  Los  Angeles:  Press  Conference138 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  do  you  feel  that  South  Vietnam  is  threatened 
by  Communist  aggression  from  the  north? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  has  been  conflict  in  Vietnam  almost  continuously  for 
the  last  many  years  that  go  back  to  the  conflict  first  with  the  French  and  the 
resistance  movements  that  have  been  fought  there  against  the  French.  The 
French  were  defeated  again  in  1954.  Then  came  the  Geneva  Conference  about 
five  or  six  years  ago  and  certain  decisions  were  arrived  at,  not  only  about 
Vietnam  but  also  about  Laos  and  Cambodia,  which  essentially  were  that  these 
areas  must  be  kept  out  of  world  conflicts,  and  power  blocs,  and  the  rest. 
Commissions  were  appointed  and  undoubtedly  the  Commissions  helped 
materially  preventing  the  situation  from  getting  worse.  In  Cambodia  they  more 
or  less  accomplished  their  task.  In  Laos  they  did  fairly  well.  In  fact,  it  was  said 
then  they  had  done  their  job  and  they  should  go.  They  did  not  think  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  them  to  go,  however,  until  they  agreed  that  they  should  be 
suspended,  as  it  was  said,  or  adjourned.  They  might  meet  again. 

The  result  in  Laos  was  the  moment  they  went  away  there  was  no  check  or 
link  left  and  the  situation  deteriorated  till  it  came  to  the  stage  when  a  new 
conference  was  held,  and  is  being  held  now  in  Geneva.  The  last  few  months 
the  World  Commission  has  gone  back. 

In  Vietnam  the  Commission  could  not  function  very  effectively  because 
they  did  not  get  the  necessary  cooperation  from  the  parties  there.  In  fact,  the 
South  Vietnam  Government  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Commission.  They 
allowed  them  to  stay  in  Saigon  but  they  did  not  give  them  any  cooperation. 
This  is  [the  situation]  in  Vietnam  throughout  this  period  and  the  restraining 
influence  of  the  Commission  was  more  or  less  removed,  or  it  could  not  function. 

I  cannot  say  what  the  Northern  Communists,  the  Northern  Vietnamese, 
what  help  they  get.  Possibly  they  do  get  help. 

Question:  Mr  Nehru,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  US  decision  to  send  military 
personnel  to  South  Vietnam? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  US? 


138.  Ambassador  Hotel,  13  November  1961.  MEA,  File  No.  52  (13)-AMS/61  (KW),  Sr  No. 
11. 
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Question:  The  US  decision  to  send  military  personnel  to  help  train  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  don’t  exactly  know  what  that  amounts  to.  The  difficulty  is 
that  either  you  stick  to  the  old  Geneva  Conference  decisions,  or,  if  you  do  not, 
the  other  party  protests.  And  they  make  those  rules  too. 

I  don’t  quite  know  how  far  the  US  decision  fits  in  with  that  or  not. 

Question:  Mr  Nehru,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  radioactive  nuclear  fallout 
shelter  programme  which  is  being  urged  in  Los  Angeles  County?  Do  you 
have  any  comment  to  make?  We’re  faced  with  a  possible  [...]  for  this 
purpose. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Are  you  referring  to  the  proposed  shelters  to  be  built? 

Question:  How  do  you  feel  about  bomb  shelters? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  if  such  an  occasion  arose  in  India  we 
would  not  have  any  shelters. 

Question:  Mr  Nehru,  for  a  change  of  tone,  are  you  not  afraid  that  the  fact 
that  you  got  to  visit  Disneyland  and  Mr  Khrushchev  did  not  may  cause 
strained  relations  between  you?  [Laughter] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think  I  might  be  able  to  survive  it.  [Laughter] 

Question:  Mr  Nehru,  what  do  you  foresee  in  the  fight  between  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Khrushchev? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  can’t  foresee.  I  can’t  tell  you  what  the  future  might  be  but 
it  is  obvious  that  ever  since  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  forty-four  years  ago,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  undergoing  many  changes  in  policy  and  practice,  in 
industrial  development.  And  it  is  following  radically  changed  policy  in  many 
ways.  It  is  a  more  or  less  stabilized  country,  not  a  country  just  in  the  midst  of 
a  revolution.  They  have  built  up  a  big  industrial  apparatus  and  the  result  has 
been  that  they  want,  I  believe,  peace  and  opportunity  for  development  more 
than  anything  else. 
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On  the  other  hand,  China  is  still  in  the  full  flood  of  a  revolutionary  sentiment. 
That’s  why,  you  see,  they  come  into  conflict  even  on  ideological  grounds — the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  They  don’t  agree  about  many  matters  but,  nevertheless, 
they  hold  together  because  they  feel  that  the  world  situation  [. . .]  they  can  help 
each  other.  How  long  they  can  hold  together,  how  closely,  I  can’t  say.  But  the 
fact  is  that  their  aims  are  somewhat  different  today  and  the  internal  conditions 
are  very  different. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  placing  your  country  in  that  of  the  United 
States  [...]  how  the  nuclear  superiority  of  the  United  States,  would  you 
then  resist  your  own  nuclear  testing  in  light  of  Russia’s  ignorance,  not 
ignorance  but  violation  of  the  moratorium? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  India,  as  you  know,  is  not  an  economically  or  industrially 
developed  country.  It  is  developing  pretty  fast.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the 
point  of  view  of  atomic  energy,  we  are  among  the  first,  apart  from  the  big 
powers,  leaving  them  out,  we  are  in  the  first  half  a  dozen  countries,  or  four  or 
five  countries.  We  have  developed  well  because  we  have  good  scientists  and 
we  have  been  continuously  developing  in  these  past  seven  or  eight  years.  But 
we  declared  the  first  day,  and  we  go  on  repeating  it,  that  on  no  account,  whatever 
the  circumstances,  will  we  try  to  produce  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Question:  How  do  you  react  to  the  Soviet’s  policy  of  not  even  letting  their 
own  people  know  of  their  own  nuclear  detonations  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  obviously  knows  about  it? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Sorry.  What  is  Soviet  policy? 

Question:  What  is  your  reaction  to  Russia’s  not  letting  her  own  people 
know  about  their  nuclear  testing  until  after  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  My  reaction,  I  dislike  this  kind  of  functioning  of  any 
government  secretly  without  letting  the  people  know  what  they  are  doing.  That 
is  apparently  their  policy  in  regard  to  so  many  things. 

Question:  Mr  Nehru,  what  role  does  India  see  for  itself  in  pursuing  its 
particular  course  of  neutrality? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Again  I’ll  say,  as  I’ve  said  before,  that  the  word  neutrality 
doesn’t  fit  in  at  all.  Neutrality  comes  only  in  wartime  as  between  belligerence 
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and  neutrality.  If  one  party  is  neutral,  the  other  must  presume  to  be  belligerent. 
There’s  no  actual  belligerence  now  except  so  far  as  the  cold  war  is  concerned. 

We  follow,  naturally,  a  policy  which  we  consider  right  from  various  points 
of  view,  an  independent  policy,  aimed  at,  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned, 
peace  and  the  avoidance  of  war.  We  can’t  do  very  much  in  the  world  but 
whatever  little  influence  we  have  we  try  to  pass  it  in  that  direction  for  the  rest. 
We  want  to  develop  our  own  country  is  our  main  job. 

Question:  Mr  Nehru,  your  administration  deals  quite  harshly  with  internal 
Communism  in  India,  yet  your  administration  also  counsels  other  nations 
which  are  being  penetrated  by  Communists  to  take  it  very  easy.  Can  you 
explain  this  conflict? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  follow  a  policy  in  India  with  every  party  of  giving  it  a 
relatively  free  hand  as  to  civil  liberties  and  the  like  unless  they  overstep  certain 
limits.  Then  we  take  action  against  them,  whether  they’re  Communists  or 
others.  Obviously  we  are  not  Communists.  We  don’t  want  Communism  to 
come  to  India.  But  we  still  endeavour  to  follow  a  policy  of  free  speech,  etc., 
even  for  Communists. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  under  the  British  regime  the  Communists 
were  encouraged  during  the  time  that  you,  Sir,  were  leading  the  movement 
for  freedom  under  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  British  obviously  did  not  like  Communists  but  they  were 
encouraged  in  wartime.  That  is  when  in  the  last  Great  War  the  Soviets  came 
into  it.  The  British  encouraged  the  Communists  there.  We  were  in  prison,  most 
of  us.  They  encouraged  the  Communists  then  because  they  wanted  every  help 
for  the  War  and  the  Communist  were  helping  them  in  the  War.  And  there’s  no 
doubt  that  that  helped  the  Communists  to  build  their  organization  up  in  India  at 
that  time  very  much. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  does  your  country’s  foreign  policy  favour 
the  admission  of  Red  China  into  the  United  Nations? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  it  has  favoured  it  all  along  although  we  have  not  been  in 
line  with  the  Peoples’  Government  of  China  in  any  sense  and  even  though  our 
relations  with  them  have  been  strained.  We  favoured  that  because  we  felt  that 
the  United  Nations  should  be  a  universal  organization.  There  are  many  countries 
in  the  United  Nations  which  would  probably  fail  to  come  up  to  any  standard 
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you  lay  down.  The  Soviet  Union  of  course  is  there  and  one  of  the  founder 
members.  So  are  many  others.  If  you  think  in  terms  of  a  democracy,  there  are 
very  few  countries  in  the  United  Nations  which  we  would  call  democratic  by 
any  standard. 

Question:  On  whom  do  you  place  the  blame  for  present  world  tensions? 
Jawaharlal  Nehru:  On  human  folly  and  lack  of  intelligence.  [Laughter] 

Question:  What  can  American  industry  do  to  foster  a  greater  relationship 
between  our  two  countries? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  participate  in  a  helpful  way  in  the  development  of  our 
various  plans  there. 

Question:  Anything  specific,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  that  would  . . . 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  see,  we  are  trying  to  cover  a  lot  of  ground  and  some 
decades  of  time  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in  India.  That  requires  our  using 
our  resources  in  a  concentrated  way  and  our  resources  are  limited.  So  we  do 
not  want  to  waste  those  resources  in  doing  anything  that  is  inessential.  We  do 
not  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  production  of  luxuries.  Not  that  we  are 
opposed  to  luxury  things,  but  because  we  want  the  same  resources  to  be 
applied  to  some  necessary  work. 

So  we  have  drawn  up  what  we  call  Five  Year  Plans  and  we  want  industry, 
etc.,  broadly  to  follow  the  lines  laid  down  there.  There’s  plenty  of  room,  of 
course.  They’re  not  rigid  lines.  But  broadly  the  policy  is  laid  down  there  so  that 
they  may  not  come  into  conflict  with  each  other. 

Question:  Are  you  asking  American  business,  Sir,  to  invest  in  Indian  private 
enterprise? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  subject  to  conditions  laid  down  in  our  Five  Year  Plans, 
in  our  policy. 

Question:  What  is  your  position  on  the  resumption  of  atomic  tests  in  the 
United  States? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  kind  of  thing,  see,  almost  becomes  giving  advice  to  a 
great  country.  It’s  not  proper.  But  I’ve  stated  very  often  that  I’m  against  atomic 
tests  at  any  time  anywhere. 
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Question:  The  New  York  Times  quotes  the  press  of  India  as  saying  that  you 
have  scored  important  gains  in  your  talks  with  Mr  Kennedy.  Is  that  true? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Presumably  that  must  have  been  the  view  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  Indian  press  here.  [Laughter]  I  don’t  know  what  their. . . 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  tell  me  please  or  evaluate  for  us  please,  the 
progress  of  integration  in  your  country  because  we  have  a  similar  problem 
here.  Religious  integration  primarily  as  far  as  India  is  concerned. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  I,  following  up  the  last  answer,  say  I  don’t  know  about 
gains  but  there  are  other  gains  where  the  principal  gain  is  in  understanding 
development  of  certain  friendly  relations  which  exist,  of  course.  There  are  no 
problems  as  between  India  and  the  United  States,  direct  problems.  Of  course 
there  are  views  about  other  world  problems  where  we  agreed  many  matters. 
Sometimes  we  do  not  agree.  But  it  is  good  to  understand  each  other  and  it 
helps  to  bring  us  nearer  to  one  another. 

Now  about  integration,  I  don’t  think  it  is  exaggeration  for  me  to  say  that 
we  have  no  religious  conflicts  in  India.  Sometimes  they  assume  the  cover  of 
religion.  There  are  conflicts,  political  conflicts  and  others,  which  exploit  the 
religious  issue.  I  think  that  you’ll  find  if  you  study  the  history  of  India  that  on 
the  basis  of  religion  there  have  been  extraordinarily  few  conflicts.  It  has  been  a 
country  fundamentally  tolerant  of  different  religions,  different  views,  different 
faiths  and  beliefs.  Her  people  have  come  there,  persecuted  people  from  other 
countries,  and  settled  down  there  and  were  welcome  2,000  years  ago.  The 
Jews  came  there  and  settled  down.  They’re  still  there  in  some  parts  of  India. 
Christianity  came  to  India  in  the  first  century  of  Christ,  soon  after,  and  also 
found  a  home  there  and  is  an  important  religion  in  India,  South  India  especially. 
The  Zoroastrians  came  when  driven  out  by  the  Muslims  from  Iran.  They  settled 
down  there  and  are  a  very  important  community  in  India.  The  Muslims  came 
and  they  came  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  without  any  conflict  on  the  basis 
of  religion.  But  when  this  took  the  shape  of  a  political  invasion,  then  there  was 
conflict.  The  conflict  was  on  the  basis  of  a  political  conflict  of  an  invader  and 
a  country  invaded,  not  religion.  That  is  the  background  of  India,  of  course. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  yesterday  I  believe  in  a  CBS  interview  you 
indicated  you  did  not  feel  that  the  United  States  did  seek  to  equalize  the 
nuclear  testing  situation  in  the  atmosphere  despite  Soviet  tests.  [. . .]  decide 
that  militarily  the  Soviets  have  gained  an  advantage  over  us.  Why  do  you 
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think  we  should  sit  by  and  do  nothing  about  it  if  we  make  such  a 

determination? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  depends  on  what  we  are  aiming  at  and  what  our  analysis 
of  the  situation  is.  I  take  it  that  the  greatest  assurance  for  your  country  is  the 
continuance  of  peace.  If  any  action  comes  in  the  way  of  that,  then  it  does  not 
go  towards  the  objective  aimed  at.  If  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  war  is 
inevitable,  we  must  do  everything  then  to  strengthen  our  position  in  the  war. 
Well  then,  one  does  it  and  takes  the  consequences.  I  think  that  from  every 
point  of  view  we  should  try  not  to  do  things  which  make  war  more  likely.  One 
may  first  ward  those  things  off.  But  that  should  be  the  objective. 

Secondly,  so  far  as  I  know — I’m  not  an  expert — both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  possess  the  nuclear  power  largely  to  destroy  the  other 
country.  Well,  if  they  can  destroy  each  other  and  destroy  civilization  in  the 
process,  I  don’t  quite  see  what  the  point  is  in  destroying  it  twice  over.  Already, 
you  call  it,  deterrents  in  the  shape  of  retaliatory  destruction  is  there.  It  may  be 
a  little  more  powerful.  But  my  main  argument  would  be  that  a  country  has  to 
keep  as  strong  as  possible,  naturally,  to  face  odds,  but  the  best  method  to 
assure  that  safety  is  to  try  to  avoid  the  thing  that  leads  to  war.  Of  course  that  is 
the  basis  for  another  consideration. 

So  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  it  also  does  not  want  war.  There 
may  be  threats  on  this  and  that,  but  I’m  convinced  it  does  not  want  war  and 
that  is  not  a  question  of  piously  not  wanting  war,  but  of  the  objective  conditions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  leading  them  to  this  conclusion.  I’m  not  saying  that  they’re 
more  peacefully  inclined  or  anything  but  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union  lead 
them  necessarily  to  avoidance  of  war  and  to  develop  peacefully.  They  are 
developing  economically  and  otherwise.  All  that  would  go  to  pieces  if  they  had 
war. 


Question:  Does  that  apply  to  Red  China? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  said  right  at  the  beginning  that  the  difference  between  the 
relative  developments  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  the  Soviet  Union  is  by 
and  large  a  satisfied  country  who  have  got  over  the  revolutionary  period  and 
who  are  almost,  one  might  say,  a  conservative  country  trying  to  hold  what 
they  have  got  and  develop  it.  While  China  is  not. 

Question:  Is  that  a  threat  to  India’s  security? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well  she  is,  as  you  perhaps  know,  in  possession  of  some  of 
our  mountain  territories  where  there  is  not  much  population,  unpopulated  areas, 
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high  mountains,  very  difficult  terrain.  That  itself  indicated  that  she  was  a  threat 
to  our  borders. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  do  you  feel  that  there  are  better  relations 
now  between  the  United  States,  better  understanding,  since  the  last  visit? 
And  what  do  you  think  could  be  done  to  see  that  the  irritations  sometimes 
seem  to  crop  up  are  reduced  more? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  About  relations  being  better  than  the  last  visit,  I  suppose  so. 
I  don’t  know.  They’ve  been  good  all  along.  Something  may  happen  which 
irritates  people  in  India  or  the  United  States  but  basically  our  relations  have 
been  good  because,  you  see,  there’s  no  conflict  between  us.  And  there’s  a 
reason  for  conflict.  Broadly  our  Constitution  and  our  general  structure  of 
government  is  in  line  with  thinking  here.  And  all  that  helps.  Even  the  English 
language  helps.  All  these  things  are  common  factors,  helpful  factors.  Sometimes, 
as  I  said,  some  odd  thing  may  happen  which  may  irritate  people,  but  those  are 
temporary  phases,  and  attempt  should  be  made  to  avoid  such  things  that  irritate 
each  other. 

Question:  Would  you  say  that  the  non-aligned  nations  have  different 
considerations  for  colonialism?  Would  you  say  that  Russia  is  one  of  the 
major  violators  of  colonialism? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  colonialism.  If  you  mean 
by  colonialism  just  the  domination  of  one  country  over  another,  that’s  one 
meaning.  The  other  is  the  classic  meaning  of  colonialism  which  grew  in  the 
last  200  years  or  a  little  more,  in  Asia  and  Africa  especially.  It  is  a  special 
relationship  that  grew  up  and  which  became  connected  with  the  development 
of  the  industrial  revolution  and  all  that,  an  economic  relationship,  and  many 
other  things.  That  type  of  colonialism  does  not  exist  in  those  territories  in 
Eastern  Europe  or  elsewhere  where  Russian  domination  exists  to  some  degree. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  say  that  in  some  countries  Russia’s  domination  is 
strongly  there  that  prevent  other  things  from  happening,  I’d  agree  that  domination 
is  here.  But  one  mustn’t  use  words  which  convey  different  meanings. 

Question:  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  don’t  you  think  that  all  this  talk  about  fear 
and  destruction,  that  there  should  be  some  talk  about  construction  and 
some  suggestion  for  culture  and  development  of  the  creative  people  of  the 
world  as  such? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  of  course,  you  should  do  that. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  do  you  have  any  recommendations  for 
strengthening  the  International  Control  Commission  in  Laos  and  Vietnam? 
These  seem  to  be  the  key  to  the  threat  to  peace  there. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  basis  of  these  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  is  that  they 
should  function  themselves  and  be  allowed  to  function.  The  moment  they  are 
sat  upon  by  anybody,  any  foreign  power,  or  if  they  have  the  sensation  of  being 
sat  upon  by  the  Commission  itself,  there  is  trouble.  They  don’t  function.  They 
come  to  conflicts  there. 

I  think  the  Commission  should  be  strong  commissions  and  should  have 
the  cooperation  of  all  parties  concerned.  But  I  would  not  think  of  giving  them 
any  power,  legal  or  constitutional  or  any  other,  which  converts  them  into  a 
kind  of  a  super  state.  Immediately  we  take  away  the  foundation  on  which 
those  countries  were  founded.  There ’d  be  no  responsibility  locally  and  the 
local  parties  would  intrigue  and  quarrel  with  each  other. 

Question:  What  can  be  done  to  make  them  function  effectively  in  your 
opinion? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Why  have  they  not  functioned  effectively?  Whenever  they 
have  not  functioned  effectively,  it  is  because  they  lack  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  government  that  should  come  to  them.  And  they  often  lack  that  local 
cooperation  because  those  countries  felt  that  they’d  actually  be  encouraged  by 
others.  If  you’d  make  clear  to  them  that  they  should  cooperate  fully  and  that 
there  are  internal  policies  and  everything,  I  think  that  the  situation  would  improve. 
It’s  impossible  to  say  of  a  difficult  situation  what  the  result  would  be,  whether 
this  would  solve  the  problem  of  South  Vietnam  or  Laos  anyway.  It’s  too 
complicated  a  situation.  But  undoubtedly  it  would  improve.  And  I  think  for  any 
serious  further  development,  deterioration  would  be  avoided. 

Question:  Last  summer,  in  July  I  believe  it  was,  you  reported  the  American 
press  as  saying  that  war  appeared  likely  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Has 
your  opinion  of  that  changed  in  the  meantime? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  rather  doubt  if  I  have  at  any  time  used  that  language.  What 
I  said  was  perhaps,  I  don’t  remember,  that  the  situation  for  the  next  year  was 
dangerous  in  regard  to  war.  I  should  personally  think  that  logically  conditions 
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are  bad.  Still  there  are  many  redeeming  features  and  I  myself  think  that  war  is 
unlikely,  that  is,  in  the  near  foreseeable  future. 

Question:  In  the  foreseeable  future? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  I  said  foreseeable,  not  distant.  I  don’t  know  about 
distant  with  an  objective  . . . 

Question:  Is  that  why  you  reject  the  idea  of  fallout  shelters  for  India?  Do 
you  think  non-alignment  will  make  India  survive  even  if  there  should  be  a 
holocaust? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  thought  the  idea  was,  and  is,  that  if  there  is  a  big  holocaust, 
it  affects  every  country  in  the  world,  some  directly,  some  indirectly.  The  fallout 
doesn’t  choose.  You  cannot  even  direct  the  fallout.  It  depends  on  the  winds.  It 
may  be  carried  even  to  the  country  which  has  caused  the  fallout.  Even  they 
might  get  it  back.  So  India  or  any  country  is  bound  to  suffer. 

Question:  Mr  Nehru,  India  suffers  acutely  from  overpopulation  and  has  an 
official  government  programme  of  family  planning.  What  has  been  the 
[result]  of  this  birth-control  programme? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  India  suffers  from  a  large  population.  Overpopulation  is  a 
word  which  doesn’t  stand  by  itself.  It  depends  on  the  resources  of  the  country. 
I  would  say  a  country  like  Ireland  which  is  supposed  to  be  overpopulated,  say, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  have  had  a  very  small  population.  Because  it 
was  a  poor  country  they  called  it  overpopulated.  So  it  depends  on  the  resources. 
India  is  not,  I  think,  from  that  point  of  view,  overpopulated,  although  I  would 
like  the  population  to  be  less.  And  I  don’t  like  the  growth  of  the  population.  I 
might  point  out  that  even  now  the  growth  of  the  population,  much  as  it  concerns 
us,  is  less  than  many  countries,  even  in  Europe  I  think.  Some  countries  are 
growing  much  faster.  What  you  see  is  better  health  conditions,  better  living 
conditions  in  India,  which  make  people  survive  more.  One  important  fact  that 
in  the  forties  the  age  survival,  the  expectation  of  life  age,  was  32.  Today  it  is 
4714,  in  the  last  15  years  or  so,  which  is  a  very  big  jump  and  which  is  due  to 
better  health  conditions,  better  food,  more  eating,  more  everything.  That  has 
led  to  this  rise  also.  This  will  adjust  itself.  But  your  question  was  what  steps 
we  have  taken  and  what  effect. 

We  have  officially  taken  steps.  We’ve  got,  I  don’t  know,  it’s  a  vast  number 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  clinics  all  over  India,  doing  [...]  work,  this  family 
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planning  work.  And  it  is  having  a  fairly  marked  effect.  In  order  to  produce  an 
effect  on  the  all  India  scale,  of  course,  it  takes  time. 

Question:  Sir,  in  view  of  the  apparent  cleavage  disclosed  between  Russia 
and  China  at  the  Twenty-Second  Congress  in  Moscow,139  how  close  do 
you  think  Russia  and  China,  in  light  of  your  earlier  remarks,  may  be  to  an 
open  break? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  obvious  that  both  ideologically  and  for  other  political  or 
national  reasons  their  relations  are  not  good.  Other  reasons  impel  them  to  keep 
together. 

Now  what  will  happen  in  the  future  I  can’t  say. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  has  there  been  any  reaction  so  far  to  your 
statement  at  the  United  Nations  last  week,  your  call  for  a  one-year 
moratorium  on  the  cold  war? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  right  to  say  it  is  a 
moratorium  on  the  Cold  War.  Cold  War,  of  course,  I  don’t  like.  I  distinguished 
the  Cold  War  from  a  country  looking  after  its  defence.  That,  of  course,  every 
country  must  do.  The  Cold  War  is  an  approach  of  dislike,  hatred,  violence, 
which  makes  the  atmosphere  very  thick  and  difficult  to  see  through.  Each 
party  gets  so  rigid  in  its  thinking  that  it  cannot  see  the  whole  picture.  So  Cold 
War  is  always  bad  I  think  even  though  you  may  be  strong  in  your  position. 
Hold  to  it  by  all  means  but  not  this  way. 

What  I  suggested  was,  and  it  was  not  my  original  suggestion,  an  idea  that 
came  from  [...]  Some  organization  there  started  it.  That  positive  steps  should 
be  taken  to  encourage  cooperative  activities  in  any  field,  non-political.  I  mentioned 
in  the  geophysical  field  it  was  done,  scientific  fields,  cultural  fields.  In  fact,  I 
was  surprised  in  how  many  fields  there  is  this  cooperation  going  on 
internationally.  But  little  publicity  is  given  to  it.  Publicity  is  given  a  great  deal  to 
points  of  conflict. 

So  in  order  to  change  the  atmosphere  and  make  people  think  that  cooperation 
is  possible  and  is  being  done,  I  thought  the  United  Nations  might  appoint  a 
committee  to  see  what  could  be  done. 

Question:  India  has  forsworn  nuclear  weapons.  Has  India  also  forsworn  a 
standing  army? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  A  what? 

139.  17-31  October  1961. 
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Question:  A  standing  army.  In  other  words,  do  you  have  a  standing  army  in 
India? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes.  Yes,  we  have  an  army,  small  by  your  standards.  We 
have  a  navy,  small  also,  and  an  air  force,  small  from  this  point  of  view.  But  I 
hope  all  of  them  are  efficient.  [Laughter] 

Question:  In  other  words,  war  is  all  right  as  long  as  it’s  not  a  nuclear  war? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  We  are  not  pacifists  although  Mr  Gandhi 
was.  No  government  that  I  know  of  has  yet  become  pacifist.  But  although  we 
are  not  pacifists,  we  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  questions  by 
force.  If  we  were  strong  enough  in  our  convictions,  perhaps  we  could  do 
away  with  the  army.  I  suppose  we  are  not.  Also,  it’s  not  a  question  of  strength 
of  convictions  but  the  objective  conditions  in  which  one  functions.  However, 
there  it  is.  In  the  balance  we  think  it  is  there  to  protect  ourselves. 

The  atomic  weapon  brings  in  something  much  more.  It  brings  in  the 
possibility  of  such  widespread  destruction  that  even  the  survival  of  man  is 
threatened.  Therefore,  we  are  against  that  as  far  as  possible. 

Question:  Sir,  would  you  say  that  world  opinion  toward  the  United  States 
has  improved  or  lessened  since  the  advent  of  the  Kennedy  Administration? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  can  I  talk  about  the  world?  It  is  such  a  big  place. 
Certainly  I  should  say  in  India  we  have  no  desire,  of  course,  to  express  opinions 
about  domestic  conditions  in  the  United  States.  But  the  coming  of  President 
Kennedy  was  broadly  welcomed  and  is  welcomed,  and  possibly  that  is  the 
reaction  also  in  some  other  countries  in  Asia. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  after  nearly  fifteen  years  of  independence, 
how  would  you  evaluate  the  function  of  democracy,  parliamentary,  civil 
[. . .]  democracy  in  your  country  in  terms  especially  of  the  economic  planning 
and  development  problems  in  your  country?  Could  you  suggest  any  political 
changes? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  know,  Mr  Winston  Churchill,  or  Sir  Winston,  rather, 
was  asked  about  his  views  about  democracy.  He  said,  it’s  a  thoroughly  bad 
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system.  [Laughter]  Wait,  wait!  But  no  better  system  has  )fet  been  devised. 
[Laughter]  It’s  a  big  but. 

Question:  How  do  you  evaluate  the  Berlin  situation  now  as  a  threat  to 
peace? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  should  imagine  that  probably  the  way  toward  some  kind  of 
a  solution  is  gradually  opening  out,  difficult  to  say.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
the  threat  to  peace  on  account  of  the  Berlin  situation  is  a  little  less  than  it  was. 

Question:  Do  you  believe  that  Mr  Khrushchev  or  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
ready  to  negotiate  a  real  stable  general  peaceful  situation? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  think  everybody  is  ready  but  everybody  wants  it  on  his 
own  terms. 

Question:  Sir,  if  you  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  people  [...]  and  is 
essentially  becoming  a  conservative  nation,  how  do  you  reconcile  that 
with  its  domination  of  the  various  satellites  it  has? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  When  I  use  the  word  conservative,  I  meant  vis-a-vis  the 
revolutionary  rise  of  the  Soviet  Union  before.  I  don’t  say  it  is  conservative  in 
terms  of  the  British  Conservative  Party  or  conservatives  in  America,  of  course 
not.  It  means  that  it  is  a  country  in  which  less  and  less  wants  big-scale  violence 
to  bring  about  a  change.  It  doesn’t  want  upsets,  in  that  sense  I  meant. 

I  didn’t  quite  understand  your  question  about  the  satellite  countries. 

Question:  Well  I  necessarily  must  explain  that  the  domination  of  another 
nation  sometimes  could  lead  to  violence.  I  wondered  how  this  could  be 
reconciled  with  Soviet  Russia’s  alleged  peaceful  intentions. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes.  Well  that’s  difficult  for  me  to  answer,  to  explain  why 
any  country,  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  country,  takes  a  step  because  the 
steps  are  conditioned  by  many  factors.  Sometimes  pressures  on  them  from 
various  sides,  sometimes  their  own  urges,  sometimes  just  to  show  off.  So 
many  things. 

Question:  Do  you  feel  that  India  holds  the  balance  of  power  between  East 
and  West  and  that  on  your  shoulders  rests  a  lot  of  the  responsibility  for 
peace? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  I  don’t.  [Laughter] 

Questioner:  One  last  question.  This  lady  wants  to  ask  a  question. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  in  view  of  your  patient  explanation  of  your 
government’s  policy,  which  I  understand  is  being  done  [...]  why  do  you 
think  then  there  isn’t  a  feeling  that  India  is  more  critical  in  her  judgments 
of  the  United  States  than  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  I  don’t  quite  know.  Sometimes  it  is  partly  due  to 
reporting.  What  I  mean  is  not  deliberately  but  rather  highlighting  some  phrases 
here  and  some  phrases  there,  apart  from  the  context,  which  gives  one  a  somewhat 
wrong  opinion  of  the  whole.  Naturally  newsmen  like  striking  phrases.  Lift 
them  from  a  context  and  they  give  a  slightly  different  opinion  of  the  facts.  It’s 
partly  that,  and  partly  also  we  are  all,  in  moments  of  crises  like  today,  very 
sensitive.  Every  country  is  very  sensitive.  And  that  is  the  reason  why,  broadly 
speaking,  we  avoid  anything  that  is  in  the  nature  of  strong  criticism  of  another 
country,  even  though  we  don’t  dislike  the  policy  or  anything.  Of  course,  if  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  particular  problem,  we  have  to  say  it,  but  we  don’t  throw 
about  our  criticisms  because  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  try  to  convince  or  convert 
the  other  party,  or  at  any  rate  to  lessen  its  hostility,  rather  than  to  say  things 
which  infuriate  that  country,  or  antagonize  it  even  more. 

Questioner:  Thank  you. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Thank  you.  [Applause] 
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254.  In  Los  Angeles:  To  the  World  Affairs  Council140 

Mr  Chairman,  Mr  Mayor,141  ladies  and  gentlemen, 

I  feel  somewhat  overwhelmed  by  this  great  gathering  and  by  the  kind  words 
spoken  by  the  Mayor  and  you,  Sir,  Mr  Chairman  about  me.  I  have  been  about 
a  week  in  the  United  States  this  time  and  wherever  I  have  been,  Washington, 
New  York  or  here,  I  have  received  the  kindest  of  welcomes  and  hospitality  and 
a  great  deal  of  affection.  Now  that  tomorrow  morning,  I  am  leaving  the  United 
States,  going  to  Mexico  and  after  that  returning  to  India,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  deep  gratitude  for  this  kindness,  welcome  and  friendship.  Here  during  this 
visit  of  mine  to  the  West  Coast,  I  have  experienced  the  same  friendly  hospitality 
and  welcome;  this  is  a  second  time,  I  have  come  to  the  West  Coast — twelve 
years  ago  I  went  to  San  Francisco.  And  now  I  thought,  I  was  coming  to  Los 
Angeles  but  I  find  I  have  been  in  Beverley  Hills.  [Laughter] 

The  Mayor  and  the  Chairman  have  told  you  something  about  India.  I  do 
not  know  if  I  should  weary  you  with  the  story  of  India  or  even  with  present 
conditions  of  my  country.  It  is  a  long  story.  The  Mayor  reminded  you  of  the 
fact  that  we  became  independent  in  1947,  but  please  remember  that  although 
we  became  independent  on  this  occasion  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
we  are  a  very  ancient  country  and  our  history  goes  back — I  do  not  know,  if  I 
am  quite  correct  in  calling  it  recorded  history — but  nevertheless  the  story  of 
India  goes  back  at  least  to  about  five  to  six  thousand  years  ago.  As  long  ago  as 
about  5500  years  there  were  great  cities  in  India,  whose  remains  we  have 
discovered  and  dug  out  and  which  were  at  that  time  populous  cities  with  well 
built  houses  and  some  extraordinary  features  which  we  thought  were  rather 
modem;  good  drainage  systems  and  evidently  there  were  big  merchants  there, 
dealing  with  people  who  came  from  other  countries.  This  was  more  than  5000 
years  ago.  Of  course,  in  recorded  history,  there  are  gaps — we  haven’t  got 
them — we  discovered  them  from  time  to  time,  but  I  mention  this  fact  merely 
to  remind  you  of  the  length  of  the  story  of  India. 


1 40.  Speech,  1 3  November  1 96 1 ,  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  both  the  World  Affairs  Council  and 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  held  in  the  International  Ballroom  of  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel 
with  about  1700  guests  attending.  Nehru  spoke  for  45  minutes.  See  Louis  Fleming, 
“Need  Disarmament  Now,  Nehru  Warns,”  Los  Angeles  Times,  14  November  1961.  Two 
versions  are  available.  The  copy  from  the  JN  Supplementary  Papers  is  used  here  corrected 
against  the  AIR  tapescript.  NMML,  JN  Supplementary  Papers,  File  No.  24,  Box  No. 
133,  and  NMML,  AIR  tapes,  TS  No.  8411,  8412,  8413,  NM  No.  1648,  1649. 

141.  Samuel  William  Yorty. 
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India  has  seen  many  ups  and  downs,  long  periods  when  it  was  a  country 
of  high  degree  in  thought  and  action;  other  periods  when  it  went  downhill  for 
a  while  and  then  picked  itself  up  again.  And  naturally  in  the  course  of  these 
long  years,  the  people  of  India  were  conditioned  by  many  factors. 

The  Chairman  began  his  speech  by  telling  you  of  how  geography 
conditioned  a  country.  That  is  a  very  important  factor,  because  your  view  of 
the  world  is  conditioned  from  where  you  see  it.  Any  kind  of  view,  geographical 
or  other,  will  depend  upon  that.  If  you  are  sitting  at  the  North  Pole,  which  is 
unlikely,  you  would  have  a  special  view  of  the  world  from  the  North  Pole  all 
around.  If  you  are  sitting  at  some  place  at  the  equator  you  will  have  another 
view,  and  so  also,  wherever  you  may  be  and  in  whatever  country,  it  is  not  the 
same. 

Another  major  and  very  important  conditioning  factor  is  the  past  history  of 
a  country  or  a  people.  Now  here  is  India  with  its  thousands  of  years  of  history 
which  has  had  numerous  incursions,  people  coming  in.  Large  numbers  of 
Greeks  came,  the  Hellenes  came  to  India  at  the  time  of  Alexander  called  the 
Great.  And  after  him  we  had  in  the  old  days  trade  with  the  Greeks,  with  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  of  course  the  peoples  of  Asia  also  came  in  large  numbers, 
Western  Asia,  Eastern  Asia;  and  people  from  our  country  went  all  over  Asia,  to 
some  extent  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  even  to  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries.  Of  the  reasons  for  their  going  one  was,  of  course,  trade,  and  we 
find,  we  dig  out,  Roman  coins  in  India  which  had  come  there  presumably  in 
the  course  of  trade.  Another  reason  was  the  spread  of  Buddhism  in  India. 
Buddha  was  perhaps  the  greatest  Indian  who  ever  lived.  After  him  his  disciples 
took  the  message  of  Buddhism  to  various  countries — chiefly  in  Asia  and 
sometimes  beyond  too.  But  at  one  time  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  large  parts 
of  Western  Asia,  came  under  the  spell.  Eastern  Asia,  China,  Japan  and  all  those 
countries  received  this  religion  from  India.  And  vast  numbers  of  people  went 
there.  We  read  of  large  communities  of  Indians,  chiefly  monks,  Buddhist  monks, 
living  in  China,  in  those  old  days;  and  South  East  Asia,  if  you  go  there,  all  these 
countries  whether  it  is  Indonesia,  the  Indo-China  states,  Thailand,  to  some 
extent  Burma,  Ceylon,  all  these  bear  strong  imprints  of  India.  In  fact,  if  you 
want  to  study  Indian  architecture,  the  most  notable  examples  of  the  influence 
of  Indian  architectures  are  in  Indonesia  and  in  Cambodia,  outside  India.  You 
will  find  many  remains  of  India  in  language,  in  literature,  in  books,  in  other 
arts,  dancing  etc.,  way  up  beyond  the  Gobi  Desert.  We  have  found  some  of 
our  oldest  books,  oldest  dramatic  plays  not,  in  India,  where  we  lost  them,  but 
in  Turfan,  on  the  edges  of  the  Gobi  Desert.  So,  you  see  how  India  spread  out 
all  over  with  our  message,  whether  it  was  religious,  cultural,  linguistic  or  other. 
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And  you  find  all  these  traces  today.  That  shows  a  certain  vitality  in  a  nation. 
That  vitality  lessened  later  and  then  came  up  again. 

Now,  many  of  these  people  came  to  India,  more  especially  from  Central 
Asia  and  Western  Asia,  and  some  came  may  be  as  invaders,  some  in  other 
ways,  and  they  became  absorbed  in  India.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  streams 
of  people  who  came  there  became  a  part  of  India,  in  fact  they  took  pride  in  the 
fact,  after  a  generation  or  two  of  their  being  a  part  of  the  Indian  tradition.  They 
changed  their  names,  even.  They  even  adopted  some  kind  of  family  tree, 
genealogy,  to  show  that  they  are  descendants  from  some  ancient  Indian  hero. 
Because  they  thought  it  will  give  them  greater  status. 

Now  all  this  long  story  and  the  people  who  came  from  Central  Asia,  were 
all  kinds  of  people,  the  Syrians  came,  the  Huns  came,  probably  related  somewhat 
to  the  Huns  who  came  to  Europe,  the  Turks  came,  not  the  modem  Turks  of 
Turkey.  This  was  before  Turkey  came  into  existence,  but  the  Turks  from 
Central  Asia,  and  many  others  like  that  and  they  all  in  a  sense  disappeared  in  the 
ocean  of  Indian  humanity.  Not  disappeared  exactly,  but  I  mean  got  absorbed; 
they  influenced  India  and  were  powerfully  influenced  by  India.  Now  India 
developed  during  all  these  years  a  capacity,  which  in  a  different  clime  and 
different  ages  America  has  produced,  has  had,  of  absorbing  people  and  to  a 
large  extent  conditioning  them. 

Now  India’s  approach  to  all  these  problems  even  in  the  past  was  always, 
not  so  much  to  regiment  them  but  to  influence  them  by  its  own  ways  of 
thought  and  to  produce  a  new  synthesis,  being  affected  by  those  who  came 
and  affecting  them,  always  to  this  idea  to  bring  together,  to  connect  the  two 
rather  than  to  have  a  conflict  with  the  other.  There  have  been  conflicts  in  India 
in  the  past,  of  course,  and  they  have  been  singularly  free  from  conflicts  in 
regard  to  religion,  although  many  religions  functioned  there  and  people  came. 
Christianity  came  there  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  long  before  it  came  to 
Europe.  And  today,  there  are  about  eight  millions  [or]  as  the  Mayor  said,  over 
ten  or  eleven  million  Christians  there.  Many  of  them  have  been  there,  their 
forefathers — well,  I  do  not  know — for  about  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen  hundred 
years.  Obviously,  they  are  Indians,  not  outsiders.  Others  came  later.  The 
Zoroastrians  came  when  they  were  driven  away  from  Iran,  Persia,  by  a  new 
tide  of  the  Muslims  who  were  coming  in  there.  The  Jews  came  there,  almost 
also  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  They  established  themselves  there, 
they  have  got  their  firm  settlements  there. 

The  Muslims  came,  now  you  may  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  conflicts 
and  religious  conflicts  in  India,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that  the  so-called  religious 
conflicts  were  very  seldom  religious  conflicts.  Because  religion,  any  religion, 
was  accepted  in  India  as  a  way  of  searching  for  the  truth  and  they  saw  no 
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reason  why  they  should  interfere.  But  the  conflicts  came  when  religion  took 
the  shape  of  the  political  invasion.  Then,  of  course,  it  was  the  invasion  that 
was  resisted,  not  the  religion  as  such.  In  fact,  the  chief  quality  that  India 
developed  in  these  ages  was  one  of  tolerance,  tolerating  different  faiths,  different 
opinions,  and  this  has  been  a  determining  factor  in  India’s  approach  to  questions 
in  a  sense.  In  another  sense,  India  became  rather — this  is  a  very  wide  and 
philosophical  outlook — but  in  another  sense,  India  gradually  became  narrow¬ 
minded,  not  in  thinking  or  opinions,  which  were  completely  free  at  all  times  in 
India,  but  in  the  social  system  that  it  developed,  which  is  usually  known  as  a 
caste  system.  That  is,  their  social  practices  were  narrow.  But  even  then,  there 
was  no  attempt  really  to  impose  anything,  because  any  person  could  have  his 
caste  or  his  group.  What  they  objected  to  was  for  a  member  of  a  caste  not  to 
carry  out  the  rules  of  the  caste  within.  You  could  go  if  you  liked.  Anyhow  the 
caste  system  was  bad,  has  been  bad,  and  it  became  more  rigid  as  time  went  on, 
and  did  a  lot  of  harm,  in  undermining  the  old  thinking  and  old  ways  of  life  of 
the  Indians.  While  once  we  travelled  abroad,  went  as  pioneers,  carrying  messages 
of  India  everywhere,  now  they  were  cut  off  from  the  world,  which  was  very 
bad  for  them.  That  is  why,  we  have  been  and  are  very  much  opposed  to  this 
caste  system,  apart  from  its  other  evils. 

Now,  all  this  long  period  in  the  history  of  any  country  would  condition  it  in 
particular  ways  and  so  India  has  been  powerfully  conditioned  and  India 
developed  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  it,  a  kind 
of  composite  culture.  That  is  what  it  imbibed  from  the  other  countries  that 
came  to  it.  Most  of  the  countries  that  came  were  from  Western  or  Central  Asia. 
Our  language  was  also  affected  by  it.  Later  when  Europeans  came,  chiefly  the 
British,  that  process  of  absorbing  and  synthesis  did  not  function  in  the  same 
way  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  British  people  as  a  whole,  some  individuals 
apart,  never  settled  down  in  India,  if  others  came  like  the  Muslims  or  the 
Iranians  or  whatever  it  was,  they  came  and  made  India  their  home.  They  had 
no  other  home  left.  They  came  here  even  though  they  might  have  come  as 
conquerors.  Within  a  short  while  they  were  one  hundred  percent  Indian  looking 
at  India  as  their  home  and  having  practically  no  contacts  with  any  other  country. 

Now  a  big  change  came  across  India,  when  the  British  came  because  they 
never  settled  down  in  India.  Their  home  was  always  England.  They  looked  to 
England,  they  went  back  there,  and  they  retired  and  went  back  there  to  live. 
They  never  mixed  with  the  people,  they  never  learnt  the  languages  of  India  and 
so  on.  So  that  the  normal  course  in  India’s  history  of  absorbing  people  didn’t 
quite  function  in  that  way.  But  of  course  India  was  affected  considerably  and 
no  doubt  to  some  extent,  the  British  people  were  affected;  and  we  took  to  their 
language,  not  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  still  sufficient  numbers,  although 
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we  disliked  intensely  their  presence  there  as  we  would  have  disliked  any  foreign 
ruler.  Nevertheless,  we  were  attracted  by  their  language.  And  so  our  thinking 
developed  on  those  lines  and  when  the  chance  came  to  us,  we  adopted  a 
Constitution,  which  was  largely  modelled  after  the  British  Parliamentary  system, 
except  for  the  fact  that  we  were  too  big  a  country,  in  fact  we  had  to  make  a 
federation,  and  in  so  far  as  the  federation  is  concerned,  we  took  a  great  deal 
from  the  American  Constitution.  In  fact,  if  you  read  our  Constitution,  you  will 
find  some  phrases  bodily  lifted  from  the  American  Constitution  as  well  from 
the  British. 

So  we  grew  up  in  this  mixed  way,  in  the  mixed  composite  culture,  but  at 
the  same  time  very  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil  of  India.  It  is  curious  that  this 
tenacity  of  India  to  hold  her  people  in  mind  in  spite  of  all  the  other  contacts  that 
we  had.  India  has  always  had,  therefore,  a  certain  strong  individuality.  You 
may  call  it  perhaps  a  philosophical  outlook  of  India,  may  be  that  of  individuality. 
It  persists;  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to  be  affected  by  very  great  changes 
that  are  coming  over  India  now,  chiefly  because  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
coming  there  with  fair  rapidity  and  changing  much  that  has  so  far  continued  in 
Indian  life.  But  I  think  that  in  spite  of  that  Industrial  Revolution  which  has 
changed  the  world  so  much  and  which  is  changing  India,  that  basic  background 
of  Indian  thought  will  probably  continue.  Because  India  has  been  known  as 
many  of  you  may  know  as  a  country  with  very  definite  systems  of  philosophy. 

We  have  many  philosophies.  We  have  four  orthodox  philosophies  and  the 
odd  thing  is  that  the  four  differ  from  each  other  and  yet  all  four  are  orthodox 
apart  from  unorthodox  philosophies  in  India.  That  itself  shows  how  we  have  a 
remarkable  capacity  in  this  philosophical  outlook  of  India,  to  put  up  with 
differing  opinions,  to  tolerate  them.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  of  India, 
and  this  was  two  thousand  two  hundred  years  ago,  Ashoka,  the  Emperor  Ashoka, 
has  left  his  edicts  carved  on  stones,  on  pillars  and  rocks.  They  are  spread  out 
all  over  India,  these  edicts  in  their  original  columns  and  stones.  Many  of  them, 
but  one  of  the  most  famous  edicts  is  that,  “while  a  person  should  honour  his 
own  faith,  his  own  opinion,  he  should  equally  honour  other  faiths  and  other 
opinions.  If  he  does  so  the  others  will  honour  his  faith.”  You  will  see  the 
continuing  trend  in  Indian  thought,  of  tolerating  other  opinions  and  other  faiths 
even  though  they  stuck  to  their  own  way  in  their  own  faith.  So,  this  kind  of 
tolerance  is  a  basic  character  of  the  Indian  philosophical  approach  to  problems, 
which  is  fundamentally  based  on  the  belief  that  truth  is  a  many  sided  thing  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  see  every  side  of  it.  It  may  have  many  facets,  it  may  be 
that  some  facets  have  escaped  our  own  eyes,  or  our  own  thinking.  Therefore, 
we  should  not  decry  another’s  thinking  as  far  as  possible.  Of  course,  if  these 
come  into  conflict,  there  is  conflict,  but  broadly  speaking,  there  are  many 
ways  of  approaching  reality  or  truth. 
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Now,  I  have  mentioned  all  this  for  you  to  appreciate  how  we  have  grown. 
There  is  geography,  which  has  conditioned  our  thinking;  there  is  this  past 
background,  call  it  philosophical  background,  cultural  or  whatever  you  like, 
which  conditions  us;  and  more  particularly  there  is  the  experience  of  the  last 
half  century  or  so,  or  little  less  than  half  a  century,  when  we  struggled  for 
freedom  under  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  represented  this  curious  combination  of  the  Indian  soil 
and  of  modern  conditions;  and  he  seems  to  come  out  of  the  soil  of  India, 
representing  the  basic  thinking  of  India,  and  yet  in  some  other  ways,  he  was 
very  modem  too.  He  conditioned  us,  he  deliberately  made  us  adopt  a  peaceful 
path,  even  in  our  struggle  for  independence,  which  was  perhaps  a  unique  thing 
in  history.  Individuals  have  done  so;  but  mass  movements,  nationalist  mass 
movements  peacefully  run,  were  unknown.  There  are  of  course  individual 
examples  here  and  people  in  America  too  who  practically  laid  down  that  principle, 
though  it  has  not  applied  to  any  mass  movement,  like  Thoreau  who  wrote  on 
civil  disobedience142  and  others,  who  said  in  a  sense  much  that  Gandhi  said 
later.  But  then  again  it  applied  in  a  small  way,  but  to  have  a  mass  movement  of 
this  kind  was  unknown.  And  it  was  a  remarkable  thing  that  Gandhi  did,  to 
convert  millions  and  millions  of  people  and  chiefly,  the  peasantry,  who  were 
down  and  out,  poverty-stricken,  and  had  lost  all  hope,  who  had  no  vitality,  no 
strength  left  in  them,  who  were  kicked  and  cuffed  by  everybody  whether  it 
was  their  landlord,  their  landlord’s  agent,  or  the  court  of  law,  everybody  was 
against  them.  The  lawyers  too  gave  them  no  hope,  because  the  landlord  paid 
the  lawyer  much  more,  may  be  the  policeman,  whoever  it  was  who  came  in 
contact  with  them,  treated  them  with  great  contempt.  Now  these  people  who 
had  lost  all  hope,  who  were  weak  physically  and  mentally,  and  in  every  way 
were  the  material  on  which  Gandhi  worked,  and  with  this  material,  he  made 
India  or  rather  the  people  of  India,  a  strong,  a  relatively  united  nation  which 
had  largely  shed  its  fear.  It  was  an  extraordinary  change  that  took  place.  These 
people  who  were  afraid  of  everybody,  because  everybody  kicked  them,  suddenly 
straightened  their  backs  and  raised  their  heads  and  looked  people  straight  in  the 
face.  This  peasantry  of  India,  I  am  not  referring  to  the  others,  because  others 
were  important  of  course,  but  in  a  large  mass  movement  it  was  the  peasantry 
consisting  of  80%  of  India  that  counted.  And  Gandhi  trained  them,  and  although 
he  was  fighting  the  British  Empire,  there  were  two  things  he  laid  stress  on.  One 
always  was  that  we  are  not  fighting  with  the  British  people  but  an  institution. 


142.  Henry  David  Thoreau,  1817-1862;  his  influential  essay,  Resistance  to  Civil  Government , 
published  in  1849,  is  also  known  as  Civil  Disobedience. 
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We  want  to  be  friends  with  the  British  people  as  with  everybody  else.  Well,  his 
lesson  did  not  go  down  100%  with  everyone,  but  still  it  did  go  down  adequately, 
and  he  trained  them,  forty  years  he  trained  them  in  this  way,  and  it  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  Indian  people.  The  other  thing  was  that  although  he  was 
trying  to  put  an  end  to  British  rule,  his  main  objective  was  to  strengthen  and 
unify  the  Indian  people,  not  directly  to  push  out  the  British  people.  He  thought 
of  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  strength  that  the  Indian  people  would  gain, 
because  he  did  not  want  independence  to  come  by  some  fluke  or  chance  or  by 
the  weakness  of  the  British,  but  rather  from  the  strength  of  the  Indian  people, 
because  if  they  had  strength  they  would  survive.  If  it  came  by  fluke,  well,  they 
will  lose  it  again.  So  all  his  life  he  worked  in  this  way.  And  those  of  us  who 
were  associated  with  him  during  these  many  years  were  often  surprised  at  the 
way  he  functioned.  We  argued  with  him,  and  all  that,  but  gradually  we  were 
more  and  more  influenced  by  him,  even  though  we  were  very  different  from 
him.  He  was  a  saintly  person;  we  were  very  ordinary  mortals. 

Saints  can  function  in  a  particular  way,  which  the  average  politician 
cannot,  does  not.  A  politician — I  am  talking  of  course  of  the  best  type  of  politician 
not  the  bad  type,  [Laughter]  and  there  are  plenty  of  the  bad  type  of  politician — 
but  a  politician  more  especially  in  a  democratic  set  up,  can  only  go  as  far  as  he 
can  make  his  people  go.  If  he  tries  to  go  much  further,  well,  he  is  discarded  by 
the  democracy.  He  may  be  very  good,  what  he  says  may  be  perfectly  correct, 
but  unless  the  people  are  receptive  to  what  he  says,  he  cannot  go  much  further. 
A  saint  on  the  other  hand,  goes  ahead  regardless  of  who  follows  him  and  is 
usually  stoned  to  death!  For  that  reason,  he  becomes  a  martyr.  That  is  the  fate 
of  saints,  which  politicians  normally  seek  to  avoid.  [Laughter,  Applause]. 

So,  this  has  been  the  past,  these  have  been  the  past  conditioning  factors  of 
India,  and  certainly  the  present  generation  in  India  which  has  personal  experience 
of  struggle  for  independence  has  been  conditioned  in  this.  Future  generations, 
I  do  not  quite  know.  They  won’t  be  influenced  of  course  by  this,  all  this  has 
become  a  part  of  the  racial  consciousness  of  India.  But  probably  the  immediate 
impact  having  not  been  felt  by  them,  the  influence  will  not  be  so  great. 

Now  as  soon  as  we  became  independent,  we  realised,  we  have  realised  it 
before  too,  that  although  we  had  achieved  much  and  some  of  the  dreams  we 
had  dreamt  have  come  true,  which  seldom  happens,  nevertheless,  it  was  not 
the  end  of  the  journey,  it  was  just  the  beginning,  and  that  we  had  to  start 
afresh,  pack  up  our  knapsacks  and  go  ahead  again  for  the  other  and  greater 
task  of  building  a  new  India  and  of  raising  the  standards  of  our  people,  and 
getting  rid  of  poverty  and  disease  and  ignorance  and  illiteracy  and  all  that. 
Now,  that  was  a  tremendous  task,  a  much  bigger  task  than  the  achievement  of 
Independence.  Independence  was  a  simple  issue  where  one  could  go  almost 
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straight  as  the  arrow  from  the  bow.  We  suffered,  of  course,  that  is  a  different 
matter.  Our  minds  were  quite  clear;  but  when  it  came  to  the  other  matters,  they 
are  much  more  confusing,  and  we  had  to  deal  immediately,  of  course,  with 
issues  to  which  references  have  been  made  of  unifying  India  by  getting  rid  of 
the  system  of  Indian  princes  and  those  princedoms  which  they  had,  which 
were  semi-independent.  We  could  not  have  an  India  divided  up  into  five  or  six 
hundred  Indian  States. 

Most  people  thought  that  this  attempt  to  deal  with  these  princes  would  lead 
us  to  disaster  or  maybe  major  conflicts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  quite  remarkable 
how  rapidly  we  solved  this  big  question,  not  only  rapidly  but  peacefully,  and  all 
the  Indian  Princes  gave  up  or  conditions  made  them  give  up  their  power,  and 
they  became  ordinary  citizens  of  India,  with  a  few  privileges  just  to  please 
them.  For  instance,  we  have  given  up  titles.  In  our  Constitution  we  have  laid 
down  we  accept  no  titles  anywhere.  But  we  allowed  the  princes  to  carry  on 
with  their  highnesses  and  the  like  [Laughter]  and  they  attach  great  importance 
to  that.  And  we  gave  them,  if  you  like,  as  the  price  of  peaceful  settlement,  very 
handsome  allowances  and  pensions,  much  too  much,  I  think,  [Laughter]  and 
they  continue. 

Then,  we  took  up  another  problem,  which  was  very  important  for  India, 
the  great  land  problem.  Because  India  was  an  agricultural  country  and  we  had 
very  big  landlords,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  our,  in  the  course  of  our  independence 
struggle,  this  matter  had  come  up.  Our  party  consisted  principally  of  peasants, 
tenants,  and  they  didn’t  want  the  landlord  system  to  continue  and  we  had 
promised  them  that  we  will  change  that.  So  we  brought  in  laws  and  land  reforms 
which  put  an  end  to  that  system.  We  pay  compensation  and  all  that  and  India 
became,  has  become,  a  country  by  and  large  of  peasant  proprietors.  Now  that 
is  all  very  well.  The  population  being  so  considerable,  the  average  holding  of  an 
Indian  peasant  is  very  small.  Some  may  have  a  little  more,  but  the  average 
holding — one  acre,  two  acres  and  may  be  three  acres — is  not  a  very  profitable 
holding,  and  we  couldn’t  do  anything  about  it,  except  to  suggest,  as  we  are 
doing  now,  for  them  to  work  to  have,  to  adopt,  the  cooperative  system  in 
working.  Then  they  could  have  greater  resources,  because  one  of  the  most 
vital  things  we  had  to  do  was  to  modernise  our  agriculture.  Now  one  cannot 
expect  a  peasant  with  an  acre  or  two  to  modernise  it.  He  has  no  resources.  But 
if  he  cooperates  with  others  in  his  village  or  round  about,  his  resources  are 
greatly  increased  and  the  state  can  also  help  him  by  loans  etc.,  through  his 
cooperative.  So  we  laid  stress  on  the  cooperatives  and  they  are  increasing  in 
numbers.  I  think  about  one-third  of  the  peasant  families  in  India  are  in  some 
kind  of  credit  cooperatives  or  multi-purpose  cooperatives.  The  main  purpose 
being  to  modernise  not  only  their  agriculture,  modem  methods,  but  their  minds 
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also,  because  through  doing  this  they  looked  into  a  different  kind  of  world.  We 
had  to  pull  them  out  from  the  ruts  in  which  they  have  been  for  thousands  of 
years  or  more.  They  used  ploughs  which  probably  have  been  used  a  thousand 
or  1500  years  earlier,  and  there  have  been  no  changes  in  other  implements  of 
agriculture.  Now,  that  is  changing.  We  are  not,  we  do  not  have,  on  any  big 
scale  mechanised  agriculture  as  you  have  here.  We  have  it  to  some  extent;  we 
don’t  have  many  tractors  although  they  are  growing.  But  we  have  do  deal  with 
such  vast  numbers  of  human  beings,  so  the  relationship  of  people  to  land  is 
different  there  than  here.  Just  as  it  is  different  even  in  any  big  country.  Take 
Russia:  huge  tracts  of  territory  with  relatively  few  people,  while  we  have  much 
less  land  and  far  more  people.  So,  we  did  not  encourage  too  much  mechanistic 
farming.  But  improved  implements,  improved  fertilizers,  better  seeds  and  all 
the  normal  apparatus  of  successful  farming,  of  which  of  course,  we  can  learn 
a  tremendous  deal  from  the  United  States,  which  has  made  such  very  great 
progress  in  agricultural  methods. 

Now,  I  have  mentioned  these  two  things,  princes  and  the  landlords,  and 
our  outlook  in  agriculture.  But  we  saw,  that  India  cannot  progress  without  the 
growth  of  its  industries.  That  meant  industrialising  India.  Indeed  even  our 
agriculture  could  not  make  much  progress  without  the  backing  of  industry. 
Just  as  the  reverse  was  true,  our  industries  could  not  make  much  progress, 
unless  agriculture  pulled  up  and  provided  some  surpluses  etc.  for  the  growth 
of  industry.  So,  it  became  a  problem  for  us  to  move  on  all  fronts,  agricultural 
and  industrial,  and  of  course,  social  services,  and  before  we  can  move  on  any 
front  at  all,  there  was  a  question  of  training  our  people — education  and  the  rest 
which  is  vital,  which  required  trained  people  to  do  all  these  things.  So,  we  had 
to  look  after  education.  In  fact  we  had  to  move  all  along  the  line  and  with  very 
limited  resources. 

Inevitably  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  use  these  limited 
resources  in  the  best  possible  way,  not  allow  them  to  be  wasted,  not  allow 
them  to  be  used  for,  as  far  as  possible,  on  unnecessary  things.  Even  on  luxuries, 
we  couldn’t  afford  luxuries,  when  the  primary  necessities  of  life  were  lacking 
for  vast  numbers  of  our  people.  Mr  Gandhi  used  to  say  that  everything  should 
be  judged,  every  step  that  we  took  should  be  judged,  from  its  effect  on  the 
poorest  people  in  India:  will  that  help  in  raising  them  or  will  it  not;  if  not,  then 
it  is  not  important.  See,  he  was  always  thinking  in  terms  of  these  common 
people  of  India  especially  the  peasantry. 

So,  because  of  our  limited  resources  and  because  of  our  desire  to  make 
the  best  use  even  of  those  limited  resources,  we  have  to  plan,  to  see  that, 
remember  that  we  were  not  an  industrialised  community.  There  were  some 
industries  of  course,  and  so  we  started  planning  in  which  we  had  a  First  Five 
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Year  Plan,  and  then  another  Five  Year  Plan,  and  about  six  months  ago,  we 
began  our  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  Now  in  planning,  we  laid  very  considerable 
stress  on  agriculture.  That  led  us  to  big  river  valley  schemes  for  two  reasons; 
first,  irrigation,  which  is  very  important,  and  secondly,  to  produce  electric 
power,  which  is  also  very  important.  And  then  in  regard  to  industry,  we 
encouraged,  we  wanted  industry  to  grow  for  that  purpose,  we  also  wanted  the 
electric  power,  and  we  wanted,  of  course,  trained  personnel.  In  regard  to 
industry,  we  felt  that  if  we  wanted  it  to  grow  rapidly,  we  must  lay  the 
foundations,  the  basis  of  industry,  that  is,  heavy  industry,  basic  industries,  also 
of  course,  the  intermediate  industries,  the  small  industries  and  the  like.  Indeed 
in  Mr  Gandhi’s  time,  we  had  laid  stress  even  on  cottage  industries.  Now,  some 
people  thought  that  is  a  throwback,  why  go  back  to  cottage  industries.  But  we 
looked  upon  it  from  various  points  of  view,  that  is,  first  of  all  for  such  vast 
numbers  of  people  in  India,  who  were  doing  nothing  at  all,  and  whom  we 
could  not  absorb  in  any  big  industry,  we  couldn’t  absorb  scores  of  millions 
rapidly,  however,  rapid  our  advance,  and  we  wanted  that  to  give  something 
them  to  do,  however  little  they  produced  in  the  aggregate.  It  was  a  good  thing, 
and  it  gave  them,  drew  them  out  of  their  ruts.  So,  we  encouraged  cottage 
industries;  but  of  course  we  tried  to  introduce  as  modern  and  effective 
implements  as  possible  even  in  cottage  industry.  If  you  could  have  electric 
power,  we  introduced  it.  We  don’t  have  it  at  all  over,  it  is  increasing.  So  that 
our  approach  in  industry  was  heavy  industries,  basic  industries,  big  industries, 
from  iron  and  steel,  and  machine  building  etc.,  because  we  felt  unless  we  had 
them,  the  middle  industries  would  not  grow  rapidly  enough,  and  it  would  throw 
too  great  a  burden  on  us  to  get  all  the  time  capital  goods  from  abroad.  So  we 
laid  stress  on  heavy  industries  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  middle  industries, 
and  even  on  cottage  industries  all  along  the  line,  because  we  wanted  to  exploit 
every  line  of  growth  and  production.  That  is  broadly  our  approach. 

Now,  in  our  planning,  we  have  to  coordinate  all  these  many  activities,  and 
we  have  always  to  see  that  we  are  training  people,  enough  people,  let  us  say 
engineers,  to  fit  in  with  the  demands  of  the  new  industries,  and  new  agriculture 
and  all  that.  So,  it  becomes  a  fairly  complicated  process  but  we  felt  that  unless 
we  did  this  there  will  be  bottlenecks  all  over,  we  would  not  go  ahead  fast.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  that  our  planning  has  been  succeeding.  Of  course,  there 
have  been  difficulties,  many  difficulties,  and  they  will  continue;  and  we  have 
been  helped.  I  am  grateful  for  that  help,  by  the  United  States,  by  other  countries 
also,  but  notably  by  the  United  States.  But  always  we  have  told  our  people,  as 
Mr  Gandhi  said,  that  the  principal  burden  was  being  carried  by  them,  and 
unless  they  carried  that  burden,  even  the  good  that  they  may  get  from  others 
will  not  produce  the  results  that  are  necessary.  Because  he  was  always  thinking 
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in  terms  of  making  a  new  man  in  India  and  not  merely  getting  something  from 
outside  and  taking  advantage  of  it. 

So  while  of  course  a  country  which  is  rapidly  developing  industrially  has 
required  in  the  past,  and  requires  today  in  India  help  from  abroad — and  we  are 
grateful  for  that  help — nevertheless,  we  have  always  laid  stress  on  the  burden 
being  principally  carried  by  the  Indian  people,  by  ourselves  so  that  they  may 
not  think  that  other  people  will  do  their  job.  That  is  our  broad  approach. 

Now,  we  have  made  enough  progress,  I  think,  and  we  are  making  progress 
in  the  educational  field.  I  think,  as  the  Mayor  said,  we  have  today  about,  I 
should  imagine,  about  46  to  47  million  boys  and  girls  in  schools  and  colleges, 
and  every  year  it  increases  by  a  million  or  two.  By  1965  or  ’66  we  expect  this 
figure  to  be  round  about  65  million.  Now  this  rapid  increase  in  education, 
general  education,  brings  tremendous  problems;  qualified  teachers,  which  we 
require  by  the  million  almost.  People  complain  today  that  our  schools  are  not 
good.  I  entirely  agree  with  them,  they  are  not  as  we  liked  them  to  be.  Their 
standards  are  not  kept  up,  we  want  standards  to  be  kept  up,  but  nevertheless, 
we  tried  to  improve  all  this  and  we  will  no  doubt  improve  them.  But  the  mere 
fact  of  46  or  47  million  boys  and  girls  going  to  schools,  especially  in  the  rural 
areas,  is  a  tremendous  revolutionary  fact  which  is  changing  the  texture  of  life 
and  which  will  change  it. 

In  addition  to  general  education,  we  are  laying  great  stress  on  technical 
education.  Our  education  in  British  times  was  limited,  it  had  little  to  do  with 
technical  education,  which  we  require  so  much  now.  Now,  we  are  putting  up 
big  technical  universities,  technological  teaching,  engineering  this,  that,  and 
the  other.  One  of  these  major  efforts  is  in  the  heart  of  India,  at  Kanpur,  with 
American  help,  and  with  this,  I  understand  that  a  number  of  important  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  including  one  in  California,  Caltech,  is  also  associated, 
with  MIT,  and  others  helping  us  to  build  this  magnificent  thing.  [Applause]  So, 
we  are  well  set  in  our  way  and  we  think  that  we  have  already  laid  adequate 
foundations  for  this,  and  we  hoped  that  within  the  next  ten  years,  broadly 
speaking,  may  be  a  little  less,  may  be  a  year  or  two  more,  we  will  have  advanced 
enough  to  be  more  or  less  self-reliant,  self-feeding  for  industrial  growth,  I 
mean.  Of  course,  it  will  take  much  more  time  for  us  to  reach  where  we  want 
to  go.  But  anyhow,  we  will  be  able  to  depend  on  ourselves  for  that  after  about 
ten  years  or  so.  Because  the  foundations  of  industrial  progress  have  been  made, 
our  agriculture  has  been  improving  and  the  rate  of  our  production  in  agriculture 
has  increased  considerably  this  year.  Unfortunately,  last  year  and  much  more 
this  year,  we  have  had  tremendous  floods,  unlike  California  which  seems  to 
lack  rain.  Anyhow,  we  have  had  tremendous,  amazing  floods,  which  nobody 
has  had  in  our  history.  In  spite  of  these  tremendous  floods,  which  did  a  lot  of 
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damage,  our  agricultural  production  has  been  improving.  If  we  have  not  had 
the  floods,  it  would  have  shot  all  bounds  almost. 

So,  we  are  doing  well  everywhere,  but  we  are  ambitious;  we  want  to  do 
much  better  and  we  are  all  the  time  criticising  what  we  have  done,  trying  to 
improve  upon  it.  Well,  when  I  say  I  have  every  faith  in  that,  it  really  means  that 
I  have  every  faith  in  the  Indian  people,  in  the  masses.  I  like  them  very  much;  I 
am  very  fond  of  them.  They  do  me  the  honour  of  being  a  little  fond  of  me. 
[Applause]  So,  it  is  a  two  way  traffic  between  us,  and  that  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  an  important  factor  is  not  only  individual  or  group  relations  but 
national  relations. 

We  laid  down  for  ourselves  a  policy  even  before  Independence  and  all 
these  things  have  grown  long  before  we  became  independent.  Our  foreign 
policy  more  or  less  took  shape  long  before  Independence.  One  of  the  results 
was  that  a  country  with  which  we  have  been  in  intense  conflict  for  generations, 
that  is  the  United  Kingdom,  we  decided  to  be  friendly  with  them  and  we  are 
very  friendly  with  them,  in  spite  of  that  past  history.  [Applause]  So  our  foreign 
policy  developed  from  that. 

Now,  the  Chairman  referred  to  some  matters.  He  pointed  out  first  that 
there  were  no  direct  questions,  no  matters  for  argument  directly  between  the 
United  States  and  India.  That  is  perfectly  true.  And  in  many  matters,  our  outlook 
constitutionally  and  others  is  alike  and  similar  as  I  told  you,  and  we  attach 
greatest  importance  to  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individual.  In  fact,  I 
would  say  that  we  carry  that  perhaps  further  in  a  sense  than  most  democratic 
countries.  In  the  sense  that  even  we  carry  it  to  the  extent,  as  I  have  mentioned 
to  you,  that  we  respect  anybody’s  faith  or  anybody’s  opinion  whatever  it  may 
be,  unless  of  course,  it  creates  trouble — that  is  a  different  matter.  And  so, 
basically,  we  agree  with  these  things. 

Now,  in  regard  to  other  matters,  first  of  all  we  have  to  think  in  terms  of, 
shall  I  say,  our  geography  and  the  rest.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  we  are  governed 
by  fear  of  Russia  or  fear  of  China  or  fear  of  anybody  else.  I  think  I  am  not 
wrong  in  saying  that  on  the  whole  we  do  not  suffer  from  any  fear  complex. 
[Applause]  That  has  been  an  inheritance  from  Mr  Gandhi’s  time.  Naturally,  we 
have  to  take  conditions,  consider  existing  conditions  realistically,  and  prepare 
for  any  contingency  that  might  arise. 

Now,  some  matters  which  I  haven’t  referred  to  about  nuclear  weapons 
and  about  Berlin  and  Germany  and  so  on.  Well,  so  far  as  Berlin  and  Germany 
are  concerned,  we  tried  for  many  years  to  not  in  any  way  get  entangled  in  any 
problem  outside  India,  unless  it  affected  India.  We  did  not  think  ourselves 
competent  to  interfere.  Even  so,  to  some  extent,  one  has  to  do  that.  In  the 
United  Nations  one  has  to  express  an  opinion.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
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freedom  of  the  other  colonial  territories.  That  is  a  part  of  our  programme 
which  it  always  had  been  before  Independence.  That,  of  course,  we  have  been 
deeply  interested  in.  In  other  matters  we  were  interested  distantly;  we  tried  to 
avoid  entanglement;  and  so,  although  we  realised  that  Berlin  and  Germany 
were  very  important  problems  and  on  which  depended  the  peace  of  the  world 
perhaps,  still  we  kept  away.  But  during  the  last  six  to  seven  months,  these 
problems  became  so  dangerous  from  the  point  of  view  of  war  that  inevitably 
we  had  to  think  much  more  about  them  and  occasionally  express  our  opinions 
rather  broadly.  It  is  not  for  us  to  determine,  to  lay  down  rigidly,  what  should  be 
done — that  would  be  presumptuous — but  we  did  suggest  that  these  matters 
should  be  settled  peacefully  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  And  it  was  and  is  our 
belief  that  they  are  capable  of  that  settlement  without  anything  in  the  slightest 
degree  dishonourable  or  improper  being  done.  We  have  to  face  certain 
consequences  of  the  last  War,  and  keeping  that  in  view  I  think  we  can  do  that. 
For  the  rest,  we  have  said  the  details  have  to  be  worked  out  by  the  principal 
parties  concerned.  Who  are  we  to  interfere  and  give  advice  to  anybody? 

In  regard  to  this  nuclear  problems,  we  have  reacted  strongly  to  this  whole 
business  of  nuclear  weapons,  ever  since  the  beginning,  and  if  you  study  what 
we  have  said  in  the  United  Nations  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  or  more, 
we  have  brought  resolution  after  resolution  about  them.  We  dislike  the  whole 
thing.  It  is  an  evil  thing,  atom  bomb  or  hydrogen  bomb,  and  it  should  not  be 
encouraged  in  any  way.  In  India,  although  we  are  industrially  still  not  very 
much  advanced,  we  are  rather  advanced  still  in  the  development  of  atomic 
energy.  I  am  not  comparing  India  to  the  great  countries  of  course.  But  barring 
the  great  countries,  four  or  five  of  them,  we  are  pretty  advanced.  We  are  much 
more  advanced  than  the  other  countries,  even  those  other  countries  which 
industrially  were  better  off  than  us,  because  we  have  a  fine  band  of  Indian 
scientists,  and  chiefly  because  of  them  we  have  advanced,  and  I  understand 
that  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  us  if  we  devoted  ourselves  to  it  in  the  course 
of,  well,  not  a  very  long  time,  say  for  a  couple  of  years,  for  us  to  produce 
nuclear  weapons;  but  we  declared  right  from  the  beginning  that  we  will  not 
produce  them,  even  though  we  are  capable  of  producing  them  any  weapons 
for  war  purposes.  [Applause]  And  we  adhere  to  that  opinion.  If  we  are  trying 
to  build  nuclear  power  stations  for  civil  use,  that  is  a  different  matter.  So  that 
has  been  our  view  all  along. 

We  tried  very  hard,  when  these  nuclear  tests  were  to  be  conducted  some 
years  ago,  to  get  them  ended  by  resolutions  in  the  United  Nations.  Ultimately, 
as  you  know,  there  was  some  kind  of  a  moratorium  voluntarily  agreed  to.  We 
were  glad  of  that  and  we  hoped  that  some  formal  treaty  would  emerge  from 
the  discussions  at  Geneva  which  shall  finally  put  an  end  to  this.  In  fact,  we 
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became  more  and  more  of  the  opinion  that  general  disarmament  was  essential 
if  this  world  was  to  continue.  So  when  this  moratorium  was  suddenly  ended 
by  the  Soviet  Union  some  few  months  back,  two  or  three  months  back,  we 
were  deeply  shocked  and  we  have  expressed  ourselves,  and  said  so  on  many 
occasions.  Now,  having  said  so  again  we  tried  in  so  far  as  we  could  to  stop  this 
progress  towards  what  we  consider  disaster.  Because  something  seems  to  us 
very  clear,  and  that  is  a  nuclear  war  is  very  likely  to  end  the  kind  of  civilisation 
that  we  see  in  the  world  today  with  the  most  developed  countries.  Whether 
man  will  survive  it  or  not,  I  don’t  know.  But  if  he  does  survive,  he  will  survive 
it  in  a  somewhat  primitive  state.  Einstein  said  once  that  the  war  after  the  next 
will  be  fought  by  bows  and  arrows;  that  is,  the  next  war  being  the  nuclear  war 
which  will  put  an  end  to  modern  civilization,  and  then  we  would  revert  to 
primitive  savagery. 

Well,  that  is  the  opinion  of  many  scientists.  Some  people  calculate — it  is  a 
horrible  calculation  so  far  as  I  can  see — that  only  half  the  population  of  the 
world  will  die  and  the  rest  will  survive,  or  a  hundred  millions  will  die  in  this 
country  and  two  hundred  million  or  three  hundred  million  in  another  country. 
Well,  anything  that  is  going  to  put  an  end  to  hundreds  and  millions  of  people 
and  what  is  more  leave  enough  radio  activity  about  to  disable  and  otherwise 
powerfully  affect  little  children  and  others,  it  is  something  terrible  to  contemplate. 
And  therefore,  I  think  all  the  energies  of  statesmen  and  others  in  the  world  and 
the  people  of  world  should  be  directed  against  a  nuclear  war.  [Applause] 

Then,  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  there  is  a  war  even  with  conventional 
weapons,  it  is  very  likely  to  develop  into  a  nuclear  war  because  a  country 
which  possesses  nuclear  weapons,  if  it  is  being  defeated,  will  not  hesitate  to 
use  them.  And  even  if  there  is  a  small  war,  there  is  a  danger  of  its  developing 
into  a  big  war  or  nuclear  war.  Therefore  the  only  way  in  our  thinking,  the  only 
right  course  is  for  disarmament  to  be  aimed  at  and  achieved;  in  widespread 
disarmament,  there  is  no  half  way  house  left.  I  see  no  other  way  even  for  the 
survival  of  human  civilization.  Now,  of  course,  all  this  does  not  depend  on  a 
single  country.  If  another  country  refuses  to  keep  in  step,  then  it  is  difficult.  At 
the  present  moment,  the  countries  chiefly  concerned  are  the  so-called  nuclear 
powers,  and  if  you  like,  really  the  two,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now,  I  am  wholly  convinced  so  far  as  people  are  concerned,  and  even 
governments,  that  both  these  countries  do  not  want  the  war.  I  am  convinced 
we  know  about  America  and  need  not  say.  But  about  Russia  I  am  quite  convinced, 
that  the  leaders  of  Russia  and  the  people  of  Russia  do  not  want  a  war,  for  very 
adequate  reasons.  That  is,  they  are  doing  well  peacefully  at  the  present  moment. 
They  are  developing  their  economy,  they  have  developed  it.  You  may  not  approve 
of  their  system  of  government  or  economy;  that  is  a  different  matter,  but  they 
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are  doing  well.  They  put  forward  big  plans,  whether  they  achieve  them  fully  or 
not,  I  do  not  know.  But  they  are  going  ahead  in  that  direction.  Their  people  are 
tired  of  undergoing  privations  in  the  past,  year  after  year,  and  of  pressures  on 
them.  They  want  relief  from  them.  They  want  the  good  things  of  life  and  they 
do  not  want  war.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Nor  does  the  government  there 
want  war.  If  that  is  so,  then  surely  it  should  be  possible  for  arrangements, 
engagements,  treaties,  call  them  what  you  will,  to  be  made  to  avoid  this  through 
disarmament  and  the  rest.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one  obviously,  nobody 
denies  the  difficulties,  and  there  are  other  factors,  other  countries.  Nobody 
knows  how  they  will  behave,  nobody  knows  how  China  will  behave.  If  there  is 
disarmament,  obviously  every  country  must  come  in;  you  can’t  have 
disarmament  for  some  countries  and  leave  the  others  armed.  All  these  are  very 
difficult.  But,  I  think  that  the  choice  before  the  world  is  so  tremendous  that  all 
our  energies  should  be  cast  in  trying  to  solve  it.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  solve  it 
today  or  in  the  near  future.  It  will  become  progressively  more  difficult  to  solve 
it  as  the  years  go  by  and  the  countries  which  have  nuclear  power  increase  in 
numbers.  It  may  be  difficult  then  to  control  more  countries.  It  may  be  easier 
today. 

Now,  that  is  our  objective,  that  is,  controlling  disarmament  and  stopping 
war.  Then  surely,  the  means  we  adopt  should  take  us  towards  that.  It  is  no 
good  for  us  to  talk  about  war,  constantly  and  yet  want  peace.  The  two  don’t  fit 
in.  There  is  one  thing  of  course  for  every  country  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 
One  can’t,  no  responsible  statesman  can  take  major  risks,  that  is  one  thing. 
Nevertheless,  the  habit  of  cold  war  has  conditioned  countries  into  a  way  of 
thinking,  into  the  way  of  expressing  yourself,  oneself,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
increase  the  tensions  and  difficulties,  which  do  not  lead  to  peace.  I  think  cold 
war  is  definitely  a  bad  thing  and  I  do  not  mean,  I  repeat,  that  any  country 
should  lay  down  its  armour  unilaterally  or  take  these  risks.  One  must,  every 
responsible  statesman  or  government  must  prepare  the  country  to  face  any 
risk  that  may  come.  Nevertheless  the  greatest  risk  of  all  today  in  the  world  is 
war,  a  nuclear  war,  and  to  give  up  hope  of  preventing  it  and  passively  accept 
the  fact  seems  to  me  rather  a  dangerous  and  most  unfortunate  approach  to  this 
world  problem.  I  believe  that  since  there  is  such  a  widespread  feeling  for  peace 
in  every  country  in  the  world  and — barring  a  few  perhaps  odd  individuals — 
almost  all  individuals  too.  It  should  be  taken  advantage  of  and  the  approaches 
should  be  made  in  as  friendly  a  way  as  possible. 

A  strong  country  does  not  lose  its  strength  by,  if  I  may  use  the  word, 
gentle  approaches.  Strength  remains.  Strength  ultimately  does  not  reside  in 
strong  language  but  in  whatever  strength  one  may  have.  But  unfortunately,  one 
sees  threats  being  hurled — that  is  when  Russia  or  any  other  country  uses  strong 
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language  and  make  conditions  much  worse — and  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
accidents  happening  which  almost  unawares  lead  us  to  a  condition  from  which 
more  follows,  because  even  small  countries  are  proud  countries.  No  small 
country  wants  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  about,  big  countries  all  the  more  so. 
Their  self-respect  is  involved,  their  honour  is  involved.  And  then  we  all  get 
worked  up  in  defence  of  our  honour  and  self  respect  and  our  interests  and 
willy-nilly  jump  into  war.  It  is  a  possibility  without  really  a  government  or  a 
people  wanting  it.  It  is  a  cold  war  atmosphere  that  encourages  that  kind  of 
thing.  These  are  grave  dangers  ahead  and  no  man  can  foresee,  prophesy  what 
the  future  will  contain? 

So  far  as  India  is  concerned  we  can  play  very  little  part  in  this  tremendous 
life  and  death  game.  Whatever  little  part  we  can  play  we  endeavour  to  play,  and 
in  doing  this  we  avoid — because  that  does  not  help  in  our  opinion — as  far  as 
possible  condemning  countries.  We  deplore  their  acts,  we  express  our 
disagreement  with  them,  but  we  try  to  avoid  merely  condemning  them  because 
in  the  state  of  present  tension  and  temper  that  does  not  create  a  more  peaceful 
atmosphere  or  an  atmosphere  with  less  tension.  It  increases  tensions. 
Sometimes,  because  we  approach  these  questions  in  a  milder  way,  it  is  thought 
that  we  are  condoning  an  offence  or  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  condemn  it 
adequately.  It  is  not  that.  It  is  this  idea  that  we  can  perhaps  help  in  producing  a 
better  atmosphere,  that  it  is  worthwhile  proceeding  in  that  way. 

I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  time,  I  am  afraid,  but  I  would  again  repeat  that 
my  coming  to  America  this  time  for  a  relatively  short  period  has  been  I  think, 
good  for  me,  good  for  my  country,  and  I  hope  and  I  am  sure  in  fact,  that  it  will 
lead  to  a  much  greater  understanding  of  our  two  countries  with  each  other 
than  before  and  cooperation  between  them.143 

I  thank  you  Mr  Chairman  and  Mr  Mayor  and  all  of  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


143.  On  14  November,  2000  students  cheered  Nehru  on  his  72nd  birthday  at  the  UCLA 
student  union  when  he  arrived  to  meet  500  Indians  studying  in  eleven  Southern  California 
colleges  and  universities,  before  boarding  the  plane  for  Mexico. 
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255.  From  R.K.  Nehru:  Controversy  over  Adlai  Stevenson 
Interview144 

Some  days  ago — I  think  on  12th  November — there  was  a  newspaper  report  of 
Adlai  Stevenson’s  interview  with  PM  for  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company.145  Stevenson  put  a  question  about  colonialism  and  Soviet-dominated 
Europe.  PM  is  reported  to  have  said  that  colonialism  in  Asia  and  Africa  is 
different  in  type  from  that  in  Eastern  Europe;  also  that  while  the  two  types  are 
different,  from  the  human  point  of  view,  the  second  is  sometimes  worse  than 
the  first. 

2.  All  the  Eastern  European  Ambassadors  have  called  on  me  during  the 
last  few  days.  They  have  expressed  concern,  on  behalf  of  their  Governments, 
and  asked  for  the  text  of  PM’s  statement.  They  have  said  that  PM  is  held  in 
high  esteem  in  their  countries.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern,  therefore,  that  PM 
should  have  said  that  their  countries  are  in  some  kind  of  colonial  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  that,  in  some  ways,  this  is  worse  than  colonialism  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

3 .  The  reply  I  have  given  to  all  the  Ambassadors  is  that  I  have  only  seen 
a  newspaper  report  and  the  text  of  the  statement  is  not  with  us.  However,  the 
fact  that  we  have  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Eastern  European  countries 
shows  that  we  do  not  regard  them  as  colonies.  They  are  sovereign  and 
independent  States  and  we  have  friendly  relations  with  them.  PM  also,  according 
to  the  report,  did  not  refer  to  them  as  colonies. 


R.K.  Nehru 


144.  Note,  16  November  1961  from  the  Secretary-General,  MEA,  to  Nehru.  MEA,  File  No. 
43(57)  Eur/61,  p.  1/note. 

145.  See  item  251;  see  also  items  257  and  258. 
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256.  M.J.  Desai  to  Ambassadors  and  High 
Commissioners146 


New  Delhi 
November  20,  1961 

My  dear  Ambassador/High  Commissioner,  etc., 

I  am  attaching,  for  your  personal  information,  copy  of  a  detailed  note  recorded 
by  me  on  the  discussions  in  Washington.147  I  am  giving  in  the  following 
paragraphs  the  general  impression  obtained  during  Prime  Minister’s  tours  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Kennedy  Administration  and  the  difficulties  they  are 
facing. 

2.  The  general  impression  we  gathered  was  that  the  new  administration 
of  the  United  States  was  certainly  well  meaning  and  more  forthcoming.  The 
difficulty  was  that  the  President’s  advisers  as  well  as  the  officials  in  the 
Administration  were  still  divided  in  the  views  they  advanced  and  the  advice  that 
they  offered.  The  new  Administration  wanted  assistance  not  merely  in  South 
East  Asia,  but  even  at  home  to  persuade  their  reactionaries  or  conservatives  to 
accept  the  more  liberal  thinking  of  the  new  Administration.  This  internal  struggle 
in  the  US  Administration  between  the  progressive  and  conservative  elements  is 
a  factor  that  has  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Harriman148  in  Geneva  asked  me  to  talk  to 
Dr  Rostow,149  Dean  Rusk,150  etc.  not  to  be  rash  regarding  intervention  in  Vietnam. 
He  also  asked  PM  to  talk  to  the  President  on  this  subject.  This  illustrates  the 
internal  division  and  the  rivalries  between  the  two  schools  of  thought  which 
requires  careful  handling  at  the  Washington  end  both  to  shape  the  right  policies 
and  to  get  US  Administration  to  instruct  their  men  in  the  field  in  South  East  Asia 
to  get  those  policies  put  across  through  local  leaders  effectively.  One  feature 
of  US  policy  making  process  that  requires  special  attention  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  press  and  pressure  groups  affect  the  shaping  of  policy  and  also  its 


146.  Letter  from  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Reproduced  from  a  typed  copy  in  the  NMML,  source 
not  recorded. 

It  is  an  enclosure  to  M.J.  Desai ’s  letter  to  the  Ambassadors  and  High  Commissioners 
dated  20  November  1961.  The  source  for  either  is  not  mentioned  in  the  document  but  the 
letter  no.  mentioned  is  785-FS/61.  Probably  the  source  is  MEA,  File  No.  39/93/NGO. 
See  also  Sarvepalli  Gopal,  Jawaharlal  Nehru:  A  Biography  (Delhi:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1984)  Volume  3,  p.  1 89. 

147.  See  item  242. 

148.  Averell  Harriman,  US  diplomat. 

149.  W.W.  Rostow,  Special  Assistant  to  John  F.  Kennedy. 

150.  US  Secretary  of  State. 
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execution  once  it  is  decided  on.  First  rate  public  relations  are  extremely  important 
in  this  context,  both  in  USA  and  with  American  Missions  in  the  field.  So  far  as 
US  is  concerned,  we  should  take  every  opportunity  of  prominent  Indians  in 
public  life  visiting  the  USA  and  addressing  meetings  and  press  conferences 
provided  they  are  the  right  sort.  We  should  also  pay  more  attention  to  American 
correspondents  in  Delhi,  much  more  than  what  is  done  now.  Also  look  after 
the  briefing  of  visiting  American  public  men  and  press  magnates.  As  regards 
work  in  the  field,  all  our  Missions  should  maintain  contact  with  American 
missions,  ascertain  their  thinking  and  when  necessary  report  to  Delhi  if  they 
find  the  declared  policies  and  execution  in  the  field  are  not  consistent  or  some 
wild  policies  are  being  considered. 

4.  The  copies  of  the  Joint  Communique,  statements  made  by  PM  during 
his  US  tour  and  of  the  questions  and  answers  given  at  press  conferences  and 
TV  interviews  are  being  sent  separately.  These  will  show  how  various  questions 
should  be  dealt  with  in  discussions  with  US  or  allied  diplomats.  Similar  questions 
that  may  arise  in  future  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  information  supplied 
from  time  to  time  and  PM’s  statements  in  Parliament,  in  public  meetings  or  in 
press  conferences.  If  there  are  any  points  on  which  any  particular  mission 
wants  information,  this  should  be  obtained  from  Delhi.  The  important  thing  is 
to  keep  in  touch  with  US  thinking  at  all  levels  and  influence  it  towards  a  more 
constructive  line.  US  authorities  would  not  only  not  resent  it  but  welcome  it. 
Of  course,  it  has  to  be  done  with  tact  and  finesse. 

5 .  You  will  see  in  the  Joint  Communique  reference  to  discussions  on  US- 
Indo-Pakistan  relations,  Dean  Rusk,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  Assistant, 
Talbot,  were  anxious  to  say  something  in  the  Communique  about  discussions 
on  Kashmir  and  US  military  aid  to  Pakistan.  I  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  to 
refer  to  these  matters,  I  would  insist  on  putting  these  in  terms  of  the  observations 
made  by  President  Kennedy.  They  gave  up  their  insistence  on  referring  to 
either  of  these  items  in  detail  but  asked  me  to  agree  to  saying  that  Indo-Pakistan 
relations  were  discussed.  I  told  them  that  the  proper  place  for  discussion  of 
Indo-Pakistan  relations  would  be  either  New  Delhi  or  Rawalpindi  and  there 
could  be  no  discussion  of  these  relations  in  Washington.  I  added,  however,  that 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  insertion  of  “discussions  on  US-Indo-Pakistan 
relations”  as  these  could  appropriately  be  discussed  in  Washington.  This 
background  explains  the  reference  in  the  Joint  Communique  to  discussions  on 
US-Indo-Pakistan  relations. 

6 .  The  Mexican  visit  was  purely  a  goodwill  visit.  The  President  of  Mexico 
and  all  his  colleagues  went  out  of  their  way  to  be  extremely  cordial  and  accorded 

.  exceptional  honours  to  PM.  The  Mexican  people  were  wild  with  joy  and 
wherever  PM  went  there  were  shouts  of  “Chacha  Nehru  zindabad”  from  the 
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youngsters  and  almost  everywhere  PM  was  pelted  with  flowers  and  rose  petals 
and  confetti  were  showered  on  him.  The  Joint  Communique  issued  was  our 
draft  which  the  Mexicans  readily  accepted. 

7.  On  the  way  back,  PM  stopped  at  Cairo  for  the  night.  Though  the 
original  idea  was  to  pay  a  courtesy  call  on  President  Nasser  who  was  rather 
depressed  due  to  the  breaking  away  of  Syria  from  the  UAR.151  The  Egyptians, 
however,  arranged  to  make  this  into  a  bigger  affair  by  inviting  Tito  to  come  at 
the  same  time  and  give  this  meeting  the  appearance  of  a  summit  of  three  Heads 
of  non-aligned  countries.  It  was  difficult  to  wriggle  out  of  this,  though  the 
Egyptians  never  told  us  that  they  were  inviting  Tito  before  they  received  PM’s 
acceptance  to  stop  over  for  a  day  on  the  return  journey.  The  two  Presidents 
and  the  Prime  Minister  talked  for  about  three  hours  on  the  morning  of  19th. 
PM  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  thinking  of  the  Kennedy  Administration  and  of 
the  general  public  in  the  United  States  on  various  matters  including  the  Belgrade 
Conference.152  President  Tito  gave  his  own  assessment  of  the  22nd  Party 
Congress  in  Moscow.133  Both  Nasser  and  Tito  were  keen  on  having  some  sort 
of  Economic  Conference  of  Belgrade  Conference  countries,  but  this  was  politely 
turned  down.  PM  suggested  instead  bilateral  talks  between  the  countries 
concerned.  A  Joint  Communique  had  to  be  issued  at  the  end  of  these  talks  as 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Yugoslavs  were  very  keen  on  this.  Copy  of  the 
Communique  issued  will  indicate  that  this  was  more  or  less  a  general  one.  For 
once  the  Egyptians  and  the  Yugoslavs  were  accommodating  and  accepted  our 
re-draft  of  the  Communique  they  had  prepared  in  advance.  Redrafting  was 
done  within  half  an  hour  in  a  committee  of  officials.  Foreign  Minister  Fawzi154 
was  particularly  accommodating  though  the  Yugoslav  officials  tried  to  be 
difficult.  Notes  on  the  talks  we  had  at  Cairo  on  1 9th  will  be  sent  to  you  separately. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
M.J.  Desai 


151.  See  also  SWJN/SS/7 1/item  347. 

152.  On  the  Non-Aligned  Summit  at  Belgrade  in  early  September  1961,  see  SWJN/SS/71/ 
items  276-287. 

153.  17-31  October  1961. 

154.  Mahmoud  Fawzi,  Foreign  Minister,  UAR,  1952-64. 
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257.  For  R.  K.  Nehru:  Adlai  Stevenson  Interveiw165 

I  have  not  seen  the  report  of  my  interview  with  Adlai  Stevenson.156  Speaking 
from  memory,  what  I  said  was  that  the  word  “colonialism”  is  used  in  a  specific 
historic  context.  It  has  certain  economic  connotations  also.  Therefore,  it  is 
quite  wrong  to  talk  about  colonialism  in  Eastern  Europe.  One  may  say  that 
there  is  pressure  or  some  measure  of  domination  from  some  other  country 
there.  But  this  was  quite  different  from  colonialism.  It  may  be  that  from  the 
human  point  of  view,  these  pressures  may  produce  unfortunate  results. 

2.  But  I  went  on  repeating  that  to  call  all  this  “colonialism”  was  utterly 
wrong.  No  country  was  mentioned  in  this  connection.157 


258.  For  Subimal  Dutt:  Soviet  Domination  and 
Colonialism158 

I  think  you  might  send  the  following  reply  to  our  Ambassador  in  Moscow  to 
the  attached  telegram  he  has  sent  you  : 

Dutt  from  Foreign  Secretary 

Your  telegram  569  of  November  2 5. 159  Prime  Minister  was  asked  why  he  did 
not  condemn  Soviet  colonialism  in  the  same  way  as  he  condemned  the 
colonialism  of  some  other  countries.  To  this  Prime  Minister  replied  that  it  was 
quite  wrong  to  talk  about  Soviet  colonialism.  The  word  “colonialism”  had  a 
technical  significance  which  could  not  be  applied  to  them.  It  may  be  that 
pressures  were  exercised  in  other  countries.  This  may  be  described  as  some 
kind  of  domination,  but  it  was  not  colonialism.  No  mention  of  any  particular 
country  was  made  as  far  as  Prime  Minister  can  remember.160 


155.  Note,  20  November  1961,  to  the  Secretary-General,  MEA. 

156.  Interview,  item  251. 

157.  See  also  items  255  and  258. 

158.  Note,  26  November  1961,  to  M.J.  Desai,  the  Foreigh  Secretary,  for  the  Ambassador  in 
Moscow.  MEA,  File  No.  38(116)Eur/61,  p.  2/note. 

159.  Dutt  had  written  to  M.J.  Desai:  “Grateful  for  information  about  context  in  which  Prime 
Minister  is  reported  in  Western  Press  to  have  referred  to  Soviet  colonialism  in  East 
European  countries.” 

160.  This  controversy  arose  out  of  Nehru’s  interview  to  Adlai  Stevenson.  For  interview,  see 
item  251;  for  subsequent  comments,  see  items  255  and  257. 
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(iii)  Mexico 


259.  In  Mexico  City161 

Mexican  Crowds  Cheer  Nehru 
Enthusiastic  Welcome  to  Prime  Minister 
Talks  on  World  Problems  with  President  Mateos 

Mexico  City,  15  November.  Mexico  City,  capital  of  the  fourth  largest  Republic 
in  the  Americas,  this  evening  gave  a  warm  welcome  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 
who  arrived  here  today  on  a  State  visit.  Men,  women  and  children  in  their 
colourful  costumes  waved  and  cheered  the  Prime  Minister  all  along  the  route 
from  the  airport  to  the  El  Prado  Hotel,  where  Mr.  Nehru  is  staying. 

President  Mateos  Lopez  was  himself  at  the  airport  to  greet  Mr  Nehru,  who 
arrived  here  from  Los  Angeles,  which  he  left  at  noon  today,  on  completion  of 
his  US  tour.  After  the  ceremonial  reception,  Mr  Nehru  had  a  pleasant  surprise 
when  a  group  of  Mexican  children  serenaded  and  wished  him  a  happy  72nd 
birthday. 


Work  for  Peace 
Tributes  to  Nehru 

Mr  Nehru’s  present  visit  to  this  land,  which  blends  the  flamboyant  cultures 
of  Spain  as  well  as  Maya  and  the  Aztec  Indians  is  in  response  to  one  of  the 
many  invitations  he  has  received  from  the  Latin  American  countries.  There  are 
no  particular  problems  for  discussion  between  him  and  President  Mateos.  The 
visit  is  nevertheless  expected  to  give  Mr  Nehru  an  insight  into  the  thinking 
which  determines  the  attitude  of  the  Latin  American  countries  to  world  affairs. 
Traditionally,  these  countries  have  been  conditioned  in  their  foreign  policy  by 
the  economic  and  geographic  proximity  of  their  great  northern  neighbour.  But 
more  recently,  this  has  also  been  conditioned  by  the  advent  of  Dr  Castro  in 
Cuba. 

Under  President  Mateos,  Mexico  has  generally  followed  a  policy  which  is 
in  consonance  with  that  of  the  US,  but  none  here  denies  that  there  are  some 
movements  which  have  been  emotionally  affected  by  events  in  the  Carribean 
island.  In  this  country  which,  ever  since  the  Mexican  revolution,  has  had  a 


161.  Report  by  Easwar  Sagar,  15  November  1961.  The  Hindu,  16  November  1961,  p.  1  cols  1 
&  2,  and  p.  8  col.  6. 
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tradition  of  liberalism,  every  regime  has  been  conscious  of  the  social  needs  of 
the  peasantry  and  workers.  With  a  middle  class  yet  to  come  into  being,  internal 
policies  have  been  conditioned  by  these  urges  and  today  Mexico  spends  about 
20  per  cent  of  its  national  budget  on  education.  Mexico  has  two  things  in 
common  with  India.  These  are  a  mixed  economy  and  the  rate  of  population 
growth,  which  is  a  few  leaps  ahead  of  the  rate  of  economic  progress. 

The  Spanish  language  Press  here  has  hailed  Mr  Nehru’s  visit  as  a  great 
event  and  it  has  noted  his  efforts  for  peace.  President  Mateos,  even  while 
referring  to  the  urgent  problem  of  peace  and  disarmament,  also  referred  to  the 
two  countries’  efforts  to  end  poverty  and  disease. 

Apart  from  his  talks  with  the  President  and  Government  leaders,  Mr  Nehru 
will  also  have  a  chance  to  visit  social  and  cultural  institutions  around  Mexico 
City.  He  is  to  address  a  joint  session  of  the  Parliament. 

“Leading  Light  of  Humanity” 

Mateos ’s  Tribute  to  Prime  Minister 

President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos,  who  gave  Mr  Nehru  honours  normally 
reserved  for  only  heads  of  State,  including  a  2 1  -gun  salute,  speaking  extempore 
with  eloquent  gestures  and  with  intense  feeling,  declared:  “The  people  of  Mexico 
carry  you  in  their  hearts.  Amidst  all  confusion  of  our  times  you  stand  out  as  a 
leading  light  showing  the  way  to  humanity.”  (adds  Reuter). 

The  welcome  at  the  airport  was  a  combination  of  rigid  ceremonial  and 
heart-warming  human  emotion.  The  Indian  Ambassador  Mr  P.L.  Bhandari, 
received  Mr  Nehru  inside  the  aircraft.  As  Mr  Nehru  stepped  down  from  the 
aircraft  he  and  members  of  his  party  were  taken  in  front  of  a  square  platform 
covered  with  red  cloth.  At  the  other  end  stood  President  Mateos.  The  two 
statesmen  stood  facing  each  other  till  the  national  anthems  of  their  two  countries 
were  played. 

Prominent  among  others  who  were  present  at  the  airport  to  greet  Mr  Nehru 
were  the  Mexican  Foreign  Minister,  Mr  Manuel  Tello,  Mrs  Tello,  the  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Alphonso  Guzma  Neira,  Mrs  Neira  and  the  Mexico 
City  Mayor.162 

About  2000  persons  were  at  the  airport.  The  crowds  lining  the  streets 
were  far  larger  and  cheered  “Long  Live  India,”  and  occasionally  “ban  the  nuclear 
bomb”  slogans.  Many  carried  banners.  After  a  21-  gun  salute,  the  two  leaders 
walked  up  on  a  red-carpeted  platform.  Then  Mr  Nehru  received  birthday 


162.  Ernesto  Uruchurtu. 
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greetings  from  school  children  as  a  band  accompanied  their  singing.  He  smiled 
broadly. 

As  he  walked  out  into  the  crisp  sunny  but  windy  airport  to  the  open- 
topped  presidential  car — Mr  Nehru  stopped  abruptly  to  read  a  large  banner  in 
both  Spanish  and  Indian  letters  which  said:  “We  are  not  neutrals,  we  are  simply 
against  war.  Nehru.”  He  smiled,  and  continued  into  the  car. 

Soldiers  lined  about  two  miles  of  the  boulevard  from  the  airport  into  the 
capital,  holding  back  tens  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  Mexicans. 

There  were  posters  and  banners  reading  “Welcome,  Mr  Nehru,  Welcome 
to  Mexico.” 

Servicemen  lined  the  entire  six-mile  route  from  the  airport  to  Hotel  Del 
Pardo  where  Mr  Nehru  is  staying  as  State  guest.  Arches  were  erected  with 
banners  of  welcome  and  hundreds  of  Indian  flags  were  waved  in  gesture  that 
reminded  one  of  India.  Some  played  music.  School  girls  in  uniform  sang  birthday 
songs  to  mark  the  Prime  Minister’s  72nd  birthday  today. 

India’s  Impressive  Progress 

President  Mateos  said  that  within  a  few  years  through  the  efforts  of  its 
men  and  women  and  the  talents  of  its  statesmen  the  Republic  of  India  had 
made  impressive  gains  in  economic,  social,  technical  and  cultural  fields.  India’s 
internal  policy  “inspired  by  the  most  noble  purposes  of  peace  has  given  India 
authority  that  is  now  recognised  universally.  As  to  your  personality,  I  would 
not  like  to  say  more  in  order  not  to  offend  your  natural  modesty.  But  I  want 
you  to  know  that  the  people  of  Mexico  carry  you  in  their  hearts.  The  similarities 
between  India  and  Mexico  are  so  numerous  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  enumerate 
them  but  there  is  one  link  which  I  would  like  to  mention,  namely,  the  common 
effort  of  India  and  Mexico  in  the  fight  for  peace,  for  disarmament,  for  the 
abolition  of  nuclear  experiments.  We  want  peace  to  be  maintained  not  merely 
through  fear  of  war.  The  important  thing  is  to  carry  to  the  mind  of  all  peoples 
of  the  world  the  necessity  of  peace.” 

“India  and  Mexico”,  President  Mateos  said,  “fight  decidedly  against 
ignorance,  poverty  and  ill-health.  For  us  peace  is  a  condition  of  our  being.  I  am 
proud  to  greet  you  and  welcome  you  to  our  fatherland  Mexico  which  fights 
like  India  for  peace  amongst  men.” 

Replying  to  President  Mateos,  Mr  Nehru  began  by  apologising  to  him  that 
he  was  unable  to  speak  Mexico’s  beautiful  language,  namely,  Spanish.  “I  have, 
therefore,  to  speak  in  a  language  (English)  which  is  neither  yours  nor  mine.” 

Mr  Nehru  Continued:  “It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
that  I  have  landed  on  the  fine  soil  of  Mexico.  It  has  been  a  long-felt  desire  of 
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mine  to  come  here.  We  are  far  from  each  other — our  countries  are  so 
separated — yet  I  have  always  felt  attracted  towards  Mexico  and  have  also  felt 
a  certain  kinship  of  spirit . ” 

“You  referred  to  some  aspects  of  some  problems  of  the  world  today.  There 
is  no  problem  for  the  world  more  important  to-day  than  this  question  of 
maintaining  and  conserving  peace.  We  have  to  come  out  of  the  old  thinking 
because  to-day  war  is  not  a  question  of  belligerent  nations  but  the  question  of 
survival  of  humanity  and  our  civilisation.  So  I  am  happy  to  know,  as  indeed  I 
knew  previously,  that  your  great  country  stands  firmly  for  peace  and  throws 
its  weight  in  favour  of  peace.” 

“I  have  heard  and  read  about  the  considerable  progress  you  have  made  in 
the  past  and  at  present  and  I  hope  that  during  my  visit  here  I  will  be  able  to 
learn  much  because  I  have  come  to  you  to  learn  many  things,  to  learn  about  the 
inner  vitality  of  the  Mexican  people  and  the  technical  and  other  progress  they 
have  made.  I  am  here  for  a  brief  period  but  I  am  sure  these  days  will  be  full  and 
I  shall  meet  with  friendship  everywhere  I  go.” 

The  50-year-old  President  introduced  Mr  Nehru,  Mrs  Indira  Gandhi  and 
Mr  M.J.  Desai,  Foreign  Secretary,  to  Mrs  Mateos,  Ministers  of  the  Mexican 
Government  and  other  State  dignitaries 

Mr  Nehru  will  be  here  till  Friday  when  he  leaves  for  New  York  en  route  to 
India. 

As  Mr  Nehru  drove  from  the  airport  he  found  all  racial  types  represented 
among  the  people — Spanish,  Indian  and  Negro.  The  Mexicans  are  proud  of 
racial  integration  and  complete  absence  of  racial  discrimination  of  any  kind. 

Ride  in  Open  Car 

Both  Mr  Mateos  and  Mr  Nehru  drove  from  the  airport  into  the  city  in  an 
open  car.  The  two  statesmen  stood  up  during  most  of  the  ride,  acknowledging 
the  ovations  of  the  crowds  as  their  car  drove  past.  Groups  of  students  and 
workers  at  several  points  along  the  route  waved  signs  reading  “Welcome  Nehru”. 
Streamers  stretched  across  the  streets  paid  tribute  to  the  Indian  statesman. 

Mr  Nehru  and  President  Mateos  discussed  for  45  minutes  world  problems 
at  the  President’s  residence  “Los  Pinos”  (The  Pines). 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  Indian  Press  Attache  with  the  Prime  Minister 
said  that  the  two  leaders  agreed  that  though  world  problems  were  serious, 
solutions  could  be  found  for  them.  The  leaders  also  discussed  the  question  of 
disarmament  at  the  United  Nations  and  the  principle  of  self-determination  Nations 
(Mexico,  observers  pointed  out,  had  always  supported  the  Afro-Asians  at  the 
United  Nations  on  the  question). 
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The  President  explained  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  problems  of  Mexico  and 
various  developmental  programmes  undertaken  by  the  Administration. 

The  Prime  Minister  thanked  the  President  and  the  People  of  Mexico  for  the 
warm  reception  given  to  him  and  Mrs  Indira  Gandhi.  Mexican  sources  quoted 
the  Mexican  Foreign  Minister  as  saying  that  one  “decision  that  came  out  of  the 
talks  between  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  was  the  necessity  of  upholding 
great  moral  values  of  mankind  to  maintain  peace.” 

The  Prime  Minister  had  been  accompanied  during  the  meeting  by  Mr  M.J. 
Desai,  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Mr  P.L.  Bhandari,  Indian  Ambassador.  The 
Mexican  Foreign  Minister,  Mr  Manuel  Tello  was  with  the  President. 

Mexico  and  India  agreed  to  make  additional  effort  “to  carry  to  victory  the 
great  values  of  humanity  in  favour  of  peace.”  Mexico’s  Foreign  Minister  told 
the  Press. 

Both  Mr  Mateos  and  Mr  Nehru  agreed  the  world  situation  was  “serious” 
but  said  “In  spite  of  grave  problems  there  are  big  hopes  to  maintain  peace,”  Mr 
Tello  said,  adding  both  leaders  agreed  “one  of  the  most  serious  problems  is 
finding  a  formula  for  solving  the  grave  disarmament  problem  inasmuch  as  the 
formulas  advanced  in  the  United  Nations  by  the  world  statesmen  have  not 
found  practical  application.” 

Mr  Tello  said  the  meeting  was  “very  cordial”. 

While  the  statesmen  talked,  Mrs  Lopez  Mateos  and  Mrs  Gandhi  exchanged 
viewpoints  in  another  room  of  the  Presidential  mansion. 

President  Mateos  and  Mrs  Mateos  yesterday  took  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
and  Mrs  Indira  Gandhi  to  theatre  and  showed  them  the  famed  folk  dances  of 
Mexico,  which  for  beauty,  vigour,  richness  and  colour  are  probably  unsurpassed 
in  the  world. 

Prime  Ballerina  Amalia  Hernandez  presented  Mr  Nehru  with  two  records 
of  dance  songs. 

Mexico  Press,  for  the  last  few  days,  has  been  full  of  stories  of  possible 
connection  between  India  and  the  original  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  Mexican  Indians 
have  been  credited  with  building  some  of  the  proudest  monuments  in  the  whole 
of  Latin  America.  There  are  different  theories  about  it,  none  of  them  proved. 
However,  what  is  proved  according  to  Mexicans  is  the  great  possibilities  of  co¬ 
operation  between  India  and  Mexico. 

Even  in  the  present  day,  India  and  Mexico  have  found  many  avenues  of 
cooperation  in  the  United  Nations,  for  example,  their  unanimity  of  views  in  the 
fields  of  economic  development  and  disarmament. 
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Departure  from  Los  Angeles 

Mr  Nehru  and  his  party  left  Los  Angeles  at  11-41  this  morning  (01-11  1ST, 
Wednesday)  by  a  jet  plane  for  Mexico  City. 

Before  take-off,  Mr  Nehru  gave  a  farewell  gift  of  Indian  handiwork  to  Los 
Angeles  Mayor. 

At  the  airport  he  was  serenaded  by  a  group  of  90  American  students  who 
sang:  “Happy  birthday  to  you.”  Another  group  of  Indian  students  presented 
him  with  a  500-  dollar  cheque  to  be  used  for  his  favourite  charities. 

Mr  Nehru  was  wished  “god  speed”  by  Los  Angeles  Mayor  who  led  a 
crowd  of  about  150  who  gathered  to  say  farewell  to  the  Indian  statesman. 

A  six-year-old  girl  presented  the  Prime  Minister  with  a  “bird  of  paradise,” 
official  flower  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  another  girl  gave  a  bouquet  of 
roses  to  Mrs  Indira  Gandhi. 


260.  At  the  Municipal  Palace:  To  the  Mexico  City 
Councilmen163 

Nehru’s  warning  against  craziness  of  war 
Creation  of  atmosphere  for  peace  urged 

Mexico  City,  15  November.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  to-day  warned  against  the 
“craziness”  of  war  and  called  for  the  “creation  of  an  atmosphere  for  peace” 
throughout  the  world. 

War  cannot  solve  any  problem 

Speaking  at  the  Municipal  Palace  here  before  Mexico  City  Councilmen  at  a 
ceremony  honouring  him  as  a  “distinguished  guest”  of  the  national  capital,  Mr 
Nehru  said,  “if  there  is  war  it  will  be  a  big  nuclear  war.  In  spite  of  the  danger 
this  represented,  “people  do  not  seem  to  realise  the  consequences  of  such  a 
conflict”,  He  added. 

“War”  he  said,  “cannot  solve  any  problem”,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
“men  will  adjust  their  minds  to  the  idea  of  peace”. 

Mr  Nehru  said  India  was  now  engaged  in  a  great  struggle  to  bring  about  a 
social  and  economic  revolution  after  her  fight  for  political  independence.  “Under 


163.  Report  of  speech,  15  November  1961.  The  Hindu ,  17  November  1961,  p.  1  cols  4  &  5. 
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the  guidance  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  we  developed  a  peace  technique,”  he  said. 
“We  were  left  behind  because  of  colonial  domination  and  now  we  must  catch 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

In  handing  over  to  Mr  Nehru  the  Mexico  City  gold  medal  and  silver  key  as 
well  as  a  scroll  declaring  him  a  “distinguished  guest”,  Mayor  Ernesto  Uruchurtu, 
called  him  “a  great  statesman  and  apostle  of  world  peace.” 

“This  key,  medal  and  scroll”  said  Mayor  Uruchurtu  “are  awarded  to  you  as 
testimony  of  the  great  admiration  the  Mexican  people  feel  for  the  Indian  people.” 

The  passage  in  Mr  Nehru’s  speech  most  cheered  was  on  where  he  stressed 
that  even  good  ends  could  be  attained  only  if  the  means  were  good.  If  a  wrong 
path  was  chosen,  no  matter  how  good  the  goal,  it  would  lead  to  the  wrong 
destination. 

Mexican  observers  said  the  reason  why  this  passage  drew  particular 
attention  here  was  that  it  applied  very  much  to  Mexico  in  the  present  context 
when  Mexico  was  struggling  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  being  a  pale  imitation 
or  satellite  of  the  United  States  and  on  the  other,  to  control  and  counter  the 
trends  towards  “Fidelism”.  Walls  of  the  city  appeared  to  bear  this  out  for  there 
were  pro-Castro  (Premier  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba)  slogans  as  well  as  anti-Castro 
ones. 

Mr  Nehru  began  the  day  by  laying  a  huge  wreath  at  the  column  of 
independence  to  honour  the  heroes  of  the  Mexican  revolution  and  of  the  civil 
war  in  which  one  million  people  were  estimated  to  have  died.  Mr  Nehru  was 
shown  the  statues  of  heroes  and  the  Golden  Angel  on  top  of  the  column.  Mr 
Nehru  was  presented  a  guard  of  honour  by  marines  as  he  arrived  at  the  column 
when  the  band  played  the  national  anthems  of  India  and  Mexico. 

At  the  National  University  of  Mexico,  he  was  showered  with  flower  petals. 


261.  To  Pressmen  and  the  Mexican  Parliament164 

“Goa  Can  be  taken  in  Three  Days” 

Nehru  on  Popular  Pressure  for  Action 
Belief  NATO  will  not  Intervene 

Mexico  City,  16  November.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  speaking  on  the  Goa  problem 
told  Pressmen  here  to-day  that  although  Portugal  had  refused  to  deal  with  the 
matter,  “we  shall  try  to  solve  it  peacefully.  India  could  take  Goa  in  three  days. 

1 64.  Talk  with  pressmen  and  address  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Mexican  Parliament,  1 6  November 
1961.  The  Hindu ,  18  November  1961,  p.  1  cols  7  &  8  and  p.  8  cols  4-8. 
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There  is  great  popular  pressure  as  news  is  received  that  Indians  are  tortured  in 
Goa.  If  this  continues  we  would  have  to  take  other  measures.” 

He  also  expressed  the  belief  that  NATO  would  not  intervene  in  the  matter 
because  then  they  would  bring  us  closer  to  war.  “We  oppose  all  questions  seen 
from  a  military  stand  point,”  he  emphasised. 

After  dealing  with  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  India  to  persuade  Portugal 
to  give  up  Goa  peacefully  like  the  British  and  the  French.  Mr  Nehru  said:  “In 
the  last  twelve  years,  in  spite  of  many  and  considerable  pressures  on  us  we 
said  we  shall  try  to  solve  this  problem  peacefully  and  not  by  resort  to  military 
measures.  Considering  the  circumstances,  India  has  shown  extraordinary 
restraint  because  it  is  very  easy  for  the  Indian  government  to  seize  Goa.  If  we 
have  not  done  so,  it  is  simply  because  we  thought  we  should  always  try  to 
solve  the  problem  peacefully.  There  was  very  great  pressure  from  our  people. 
Now  we  get  reports  of  torture  of  Indians  imprisoned  there — and  this  excites 
our  people  very  much.  Then  events  that  happened  in  Angola  which  have  been 
terrible  have  also  moved  our  people  very  greatly.  Because  of  this  and  especially 
of  internal  conditions  in  Goa  of  torture  and  all  that,  I  stated  in  our  Parliament 
the  other  day  that  I  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  our  taking  other  action  to 
free  Goa  if  this  torture  continues  and  also  because  of  other  events.165  That  is 
the  present  position.” 

Mr  Nehru  said  in  reply  to  another  question  that  if  it  was  the  business  of 
NATO  powers  to  nurse  and  protect  Portuguese  colonialism  then  NATO  powers 
who  were  said  to  stand  for  freedom  would  be  hated  all  over  Asia.  That  was  not 
the  business  of  NATO  powers  and  so  they  had  stated. 

Portugal,  said  Mr  Nehru,  was  “an  instance  of  utter  and  absolute  lack  of 
freedom  not  only  in  colonies  but  in  their  own  country  and  so  to  expect  NATO 
powers  to  intervene  is  wrong.  NATO  powers  are  rather  ashamed  of  what 
Portugal  has  been  doing.” 


Situation  in  Cuba 

On  Cuba,  Mr  Nehru  said  he  was  not  competent  to  give  opinions  about 
other  countries  without  knowing  facts  much  more  deeply.  “I  notice  that  in  the 
past  Cuba  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  type  of  political  authority  and  economic 
control  which  they  had.  It  is  obvious  that  a  change  and  a  very  basic  change 
was  needed  there  which  would  lead  to  some  betterment  of  their  people.  It  is 


165.  See  S WJN/SS/70/items  1 89- 1 94. 
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obvious  also  that  changes  in  a  country  should  take  place  from  within  and  not 
by  imposition  from  outside.  Whether  changes  that  are  taking  place  there  are 
more  or  good  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  The  major  fact  is  that  changes  were  required 
from  the  past  regime  because  it  was  an  oppressive  regime.  As  for  other  steps 
taken  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  not  wrong.  May  be 
some  things  have  been  done  there  with  which  I  do  not  agree,  but  I  do  not  go 
about  throwing  my  weight  in  all  parts  of  the  world  because  I  disagree  with 
them.” 

Asked  about  problems  of  India  and  Pakistan,  he  said:  “Division  is  a  cruel 
fact  dividing  thousands  of  families.  The  division  of  countries  is  inhuman  but 
the  problem  is  being  solved  and  bitterness  is  disappearing.” 

Mr  Nehru  said:  “Disarmament  is  a  necessity:  it  is  essential.  Otherwise  we 
are  running  the  risk  of  going  to  war:  a  nuclear  war  and  the  danger  of  a  destroying 
war.” 

He  said  President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Khrushchev  agreed  on  the 
convenience  and  necessity  of  disarmament.  “There  are  some  points  separating 
them  but  most  formulae  presented  in  the  United  Nations  have  much  in  common,” 
he  said.  He  also  expressed  the  hope  that  some  formula  could  be  found  for 
stopping  nuclear  tests. 


Berlin  not  a  chess  game 

Concerning  Berlin  and  Germany  he  said  “there  is  a  need  for  a  peace  treaty 
with  Germany.”  Armed  conflict  ended  years  ago  he  said,  “but  war  is  still  going 
on.”  But  a  treaty  must  take  into  consideration  the  interest  of  all.  Mr  Nehru  said 
adding.  “Berlin  is  not  a  chess  game  but  an  inhabited  community  and  the  human 
aspect  of  the  situation  must  be  taken  into  account.” 

Mr  Nehru  said  he  was  not  in  favour  of  Russia  or  of  any  other  nation. 
Explaining  criticisms  in  Western  countries  about  his  alleged  Russian  leaning  he 
said:  “We  only  offer  our  opinion  to  Russia  when  we  believe  Russia  is  right,  just 
as  we  offer  our  opinion  to  other  nations  when  we  believe  they  are  right.  We 
only  seek  understanding  among  nations.” 

Mr  Nehru  told  a  joint  session  of  the  Mexican  Parliament  here  to-day  that 
India  “firmly  believes  in  a  democratic  structure  of  Government  which  we  have 
set-up  and  equally  firmly  we  believe  in  social  and  economic  equality.” 

“It  is  sad  to  see  that  there  is  lack  of  freedom — political  freedom,  social 
freedom  and  other  freedoms — in  many  countries,”  he  added. 

The  joint  session  was  held  in  the  Ornate  Chamber  of  the  Lower  House. 
Thousands  of  Mexicans  applauded  Mr  Nehru  as  he  drove  from  the  hotel  to 
Parliament  House.  On  the  steps  of  the  Chamber  young  Mexican  girls  greeted 
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him  with  banners.  Inside  the  Chamber,  a  huge  green-white-red-flag  with  an 
eagle  on  cactus  eating  a  snake  as  motif  provided  the  backdrop  for  the  crowded 
session.  The  President  of  the  Lower  House,  Mr  Manuel  Bernardo  Aguirre 
presided  over  the  session. 

Also  occupying  prominent  seats  were  President  of  the  Grand  Commission 
consisting  of  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  Mr  Manuel 
Moreno  Sanchez  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  Mr  Rosendo  Topete. 

According  to  the  Mexican  custom,  the  welcoming  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  was  made  by  a  specially  chosen  orator  Mr  Jose  Lopez  Bermudez, 
who  exhorted  his  fellow  Congressmen  to  “listen  to  Mr  Nehru  because  his 
voice  incarnates  the  new  voice  of  a  people  which  he  has  carried  from  oasis  of 
contemplation  to  impetuosity  of  redeeming  action.” 

Ancient  Bonds 

Mr  Nehru  began  by  conveying  on  behalf  of  India,  warm  greetings  to  the 
Mexican  Parliament  and  the  Mexican  people.  India,  he  said,  had  many  common 
bonds  with  Mexico  even  though  the  two  countries  were  situated  half  the  world 
across. 

“We  are  far  from  each  other  in  geography,”  said  Mr  Nehru,  “but  in  the 
geography  of  mind,  we  are  close  to  each  other. 

He  went  on:  “I  have  been  attracted  to  Mexico  and  the  Latin  American 
world,  because  I  do  believe  that  Latin  America  is  playing  and  will  play  an  even 
important  part  in  the  world  affairs.  Apart  from  that  I  felt  certain  kinship  of 
spirit.  We  are  different.  I  am  happy  I  am  here,  and  I  have  found  evidence  of 
that  kinship  of  spirit.  There  is  no  sure  way  of  telling  but  some  historians  believe 
it  true  that  there  were  ancient  contacts  between  Mexico  and  India  long  before 
Columbus  was  supposed  to  have  discovered  America.  Whether  that  is  so,  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  do  find  even  in  the  present  much  to  remind  me  of  India  and  on 
which  depends  that  kinship  of  spirit.  Apart  from  that,  even  in  our  broad  approach 
to  world’s  problems  very  often  we  found  ourselves  in  agreement  and  we  more 
of  less  kept  ourselves  unaligned.” 

Mr  Nehru  said:  “There  can  be  no  neutrality  between  good  and  evil”  and 
urged  that  people  be  given  an  opportunity  to  “solve  their  own  problems  according 
to  their  own  experiences.” 

“There  is  too  much  tendency  towards  impositions  in  our  days.  All 
impositions  are  incorrect.  I  reject  them  and  recommend  that  everybody  reject 
them.”  He  said. 
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India’s  freedom  struggle 

Mr  Nehru  said  that  India’s  struggle  for  freedom  began  almost  immediately 
after  the  British  occupation  in  India.  The  struggle  entered  a  new  phase  with  the 
advent  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  with  his  message  of  non-violence  and  stress  on 
training  of  the  whole  mass  of  people  for  the  struggle.  During  that  struggle 
“many  of  us  naturally  tried  to  learn  from  the  examples  of  other  countries  which 
fought  for  freedom.  Among  those  countries  which  attracted  our  attention  was 
Mexico.  In  those  days  Mexico  had  achieved  independence,  but  was  engaged  in 
another  struggle — the  struggle  to  extend  political  independence  to  social  and 
economic  fields.  We  were  attracted  by  that,  because,  much  as  we  valued  political 
independence  for  India  and  we  thought  it  essential  that  any  people  in  any  part 
of  the  world  should  have  political  independence-  always  in  our  minds, 
independence  was  not  merely  political  but  something  which  brought  social 
progress  and  economic  advancement  to  our  people”. 

India,  said  Mr  Nehru,  was  pledged  to  a  socialist  structure  of  society  but, 
she  was  not  wedded  to  any  dogmas  or  dogmatic  definitions.  Broadly  speaking, 
she  believed  in  giving  equal  opportunity  to  every  individual  in  India.  It  was  a 
difficult  task  and  could  only  be  achieved  through  taking  people  out  of  old  ruts, 
through  industrialisation  and  other  large-scale  economic  changes.  But  she  also 
wanted  to  preserve  her  precious  heritage  from  the  past,  maintain  broadly  her 
spiritual  and  philosophical  outlook.  Science  and  spiritual  ideals  had  to  be  balanced. 

Mr  Nehru  said  the  crisis  of  humanity  to-day  was  the  result  of  man’s  thinking 
lagging  behind  science  and  technology.  If  enough  attention  was  not  paid  to 
deeper  aspect  of  human  life  which  gave  certain  spiritual  stability  to  man’s 
nature,  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  advanced  technology 
would  put  an  end  to  civilisation.  “Even  man’s  very  survival  would  be  threatened.” 

Individuality  of  Nations 

Mr  Nehru  stressed  that  each  country  had  to  grow  according  to  its  concepts, 
it  might  learn  from  others  but  even  a  good  Government  could  not  be  imposed. 
Any  imposition  brought  strong  reactions.  It  might  succeed  for  the  moment  but 
later  “it  uproots  itself  from  its  own  native  soil  and  does  not  grow  vigorously.  It 
becomes  a  pale  and  ineffective  copy  of  some  other  country.” 

Some  of  the  conflicts  in  the  world,  said  Mr  Nehru,  were  the  old  conflicts 
between  nations  for  power  and  glory.  Sometimes,  they  were  an  ideological 
garb.  But  there  were  also  ideological  conflicts  and  there  was  a  greater  tendency 
in  the  world  to-day  to  impose  one’s  thinking  on  others. 

The  immediate  problem  before  Mexico  and  India,  said  Mr  Nehru,  was  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  living  of  their  people  through  industry,  better 
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agriculture,  better  education  and  better  health  services.  All  those  were  common 
problems.  “We  are  succeeding...  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  will  solve  them”  said 
Mr  Nehru. 


Cold  War 

“An  Uncivilised”  Way  of 
Doing  Things 

“But  behind  all  this”,  Mr  Nehru  said  “is  the  specter  of  war  and  something 
worse  than  war.  That  is  hatred  of  each  other.  We  are  obsessed  by  fear  and 
hatred  leading  to  cold  war.  The  atmosphere  of  cold  war  is  uncivilised 
atmosphere  and  leads  necessarily  to  most  uncivilised  thing  of  all,  that  is,  war. 
In  previous  ages  wars  were  bad  and  terrible,  but  they  affected  small  areas  of 
the  earth’s  surface.  To-day  war  is  likely  to  be  all-embracing  and  the  survival  of 
man  is  threatened.  It  seems  to  me  this  approach  of  cold  war  is  most  deplorable. 
I  can  understand  each  country  protecting  itself  from  possible  dangers,  each 
country  having  defence  apparatus  for  protection,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  keep 
army,  navy,  and  air  force  and  work  for  disarmament  and  another  to  think  of 
solving  all  problems  by  military  methods.  War  is  to-day  and  antagonism,  out  of 
date.  It  does  not  solve  any  problem.  I  say  with  great  respect  that  cold  war  is  an 
uncivilised  thing  for  civilised  people.” 

Disarmament  Only  Way 
to  Peace 

Mr  Nehru  said  the  crisis  before  the  world  could  be  solved  ultimately  only 
by  disarmament,  “widespread,  wholesale  disarmament”.  Great  leaders  of  the 
world  including  Mr  Kennedy  and  Mr  Khrushchev,  said  Mr  Nehru  repeatedly 
said  so.  Other  countries  said  so,  too,  and  there  was  broad  agreement.  However, 
fear  and  apprehension  kept  countries  from  giving  effect  to  it,  “I  am  sure”,  said 
Mr  Nehru,  “the  Government  and  people  of  Mexico  will  throw  their  influence  in 
this  behalf.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  India  certainly  we  shall  try  our 
utmost.  In  trying  our  utmost  there  is  one  aspect  which  I  venture  to  place 
before  you.  That  is,  if  we  seek  peace,  our  methods  and  our  mental  approach 
should  be  peaceful.  It  is  an  odd  thing  for  people  to  talk  of  peace  all  the  time  and 
speak  the  language  of  war,  adopting  methods  which  are  very  warlike  methods 
which  are  very  warlike  aggressive  and  pugnacious.” 

Mr  Nehru  concluded  his  speech  expressing  the  hope  amidst  cheers  that 
there  would  be  progressively  more  and  more  cooperation  between  India  and 
Mexico. 
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Herald  of  Peace  and 
Harmony 

Mr  Nehru  was  eulogised  today  by  a  Senator  as  “the  herald  of  peace  and 
harmony”  for  the  world. 

Senator  Dr  Maximiliano  Ruisz  Cataneda  told  the  joint  session  of  Congress: 
“As  long  as  there  are  statesmen  of  the  high  human  quality  we  see  in  your 
excellency  and,  as  long  as  there  are  nations  like  ours,  so  strictly  opposed  to  the 
use  of  force  as  a  means  to  solve  international  conflicts,  this  world  that  now 
lives  in  anxiety  will  have  the  consolation  of  seeing  in  time  the  lights  that  offer 
hope  of  a  return  to  a  coexistence  based  on  human  rights.” 

“Your  presence  among  us  is  the  most  important  thing  that  has  ever  happened 
to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  between  our  two  nations,”  the  Senator  said. 

The  Senator  quoted  Mahatma  Gandhi  as  saying:  “Jawaharlal  is  as  pure  as 
a  crystal.  India  is  safe  in  his  hands.” 

The  Senator  criticised  Russia  for  its  nuclear  bomb  tests.  “You  must  have 
noticed,  Sir,  the  dread  with  which  Mexico  looks  upon  the  international  scene  in 
which  a  few  possessors,  of  destructive  powers  of  cosmic  magnitude,  exhibit 
their  passions,  not  caring  for  the  cries  of  people  who  are  about  to  lose  the  hope 
that  reason  will  triumph  and  counteract  unacceptable  unequality.” 

“Mexico’s  doctrine  has  been  clearly  expounded  in  a  recent  letter  signed  by 
our  President,  in  which  he  noted  the  affinity  of  ideas  sustained  with  your 
excellency  in  the  international  tribune,  where  you  advocate  a  careful  examination 
of  universal  conscience,  inasmuch  as  we  have  come  to  the  extreme  where  the 
creative  genius  of  man  has  left  behind  the  corresponding  evolution  of  his  moral 
sense.” 

The  visiting  Prime  Minister  faced  another  crowded  day  of  activities,  starting 
with  an  early  morning  meeting  with  prominent  artistes. 

A  reception  was  given  to  Mr  Nehru  last  night  by  the  Foreign  Minister  Mr 
Manuel  Tello  at  the  Foreign  Office.  It  was  a  glittering  affair  attended  by  High 
Government  officials,  heads  of  diplomatic  missions,  and  numerous  high  ranking 
personalities  of  the  business  world. 
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262.  Joint  Communique166 

In  response  to  a  long-standing  invitation  from  President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos 
and  the  Mexican  Government,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  paid  a  visit  to 
Mexico  from  November  14  &  17. 

The  Prime  Minister  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  learn  a  first  hand 
experience  something  of  the  history  and  culture  of  the  people  of  Mexico. 

During  this  visit  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  had  a  free  and  friendly 
exchange  of  views  on  the  current  international  situation  and  on  questions  on 
mutual  interest  to  both  countries.  Their  talks  covered  various  problems 
confronting  the  world.  Both  were  agreed  that  despite  the  difficult  and  complex 
nature  of  these  problems,  none  of  them  was  such  as  will  not  yield  to  patient 
and  understanding  approach. 

The  vast  technological  advances  made  in  this  century  make  it  all  the  more 
imperative  that  patient  and  persistent  efforts  must  continue  to  be  made  by  all 
concerned  to  relax  tensions  and  ensure  peace  as  the  issue  of  war  and  peace 
involves  a  choice  between  total  destruction  of  humanity  and  human  civilisation 
and  the  survival  of  humanity  with  unlimited  opportunities  for  a  further  and 
happier  life  for  all  mankind. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  the  greatest  threat  to 
world  peace  is  posed  by  the  development  and  stockpiling  of  armaments  especially 
weapons  of  nuclear  warfare  and  they  reiterated  their  resolve  to  work  to  their 
utmost  capacity  to  bring  about  an  agreement  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

The  two  leaders  re-affirmed  their  abhorrence  of  colonialism  and  racial 
discrimination.  They  agreed  that  underdeveloped  countries  should  be  assisted 
in  furthering  their  economic  and  social  advancement  in  independence  and 
freedom  and  that  trade  relations  should  be  governed  by  equitable  formulas  so 
as  to  benefit  the  peoples  concerned  especially  those  in  greater  need. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  expressed  their  deep  satisfaction  at 
the  increasing  understanding  and  friendship  between  Mexico  and  India  and  the 
useful  exchange  of  views  that  had  taken  place.  They  were  confident  that  this 
visit  will  further  strengthen  and  develop  the  many  ties  which  bind  both  countries. 

The  Prime  Minister  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  the  satisfying  and 
rewarding  experience  of  this  visit  and  the  opportunity  he  had  of  meeting  so 
many  Mexican  personalities  in  various  walks  of  life.  The  Prime  Minister  extended 
an  invitation  to  President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  and  Senora  Dona  Samano  Lopez 
Mateos  to  visit  India.  The  invitation  has  been  accepted. 

166.  Text  issued  on  17  November  1961.  The  Hindu ,  19  November  1961,  p.  1  cols  1  &  2. 
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(iv)  En  Route  to  Delhi 


263.  Returning  from  Mexico167 

Nehru  Watches  Bull  Fight 
Matador's  Gesture:  Animal  Spared 

Prime  Minster  Nehru  to-day  watched  a  bull  fight  by  one  of  Mexico’s  well 
known  bull  fighters.  In  a  dramatic  and  unprecedented  gesture  Matador  Jorge 
Ranchero  Aguilar,  who  is  also  a  film  star,  spared  the  life  of  the  bull,  a  black  bull 
of  Spanish  breed  in  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr  Nehru. 

The  decision  not  to  kill  the  bull  was  taken  by  two  Mexican  officials  Justo 
Seirra  and  Guadalupe  Mainero  after  last  minute  consultations  with  Indian 
journalists  accompanying  Mr  Nehru.  The  officials  asked  Indian  journalist:  “How 
do  you  think  Mr  Nehru  will  react  if  the  bull  is  killed?”  They  said  it  was  better  to 
ask  him,  but  in  their  opinion  he  would  probably  be  shocked.  The  request  not  to 
kill  the  bull  was  immediately  conveyed  by  the  Mexican  officials  to  the  Matador 
who  had  already  taken  out  his  sword  although  custom  requires  that  the  bull  be 
killed  once  the  sword  is  unsheathed.  Aguilar  smiled,  threw  away  the  sword  on 
the  ground,  and  touched  the  bull  with  his  hand  where  he  should  have  struck  it 
-  a  gesture  to  the  disciple  of  the  apostle  of  non-violence  that  got  spontaneous 
applause  from  a  capacity  audience  of  about  5,000  at  Rancho  Grande  de  la  villa. 

The  bull  fight  was  intended  as  surprise  for  Mr  Nehru.  The  original 
programme  had  only  mentioned  Charro  festival  of  Mexican  rodeo  stunts  on 
horseback  by  cowboys  and  girls. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  left  the  International  airport  at  New  York  for  London 
today  after  a  scare  on  his  arrival  from  Mexico  when  it  was  reported  his  plane 
developed  a  fire  in  one  of  its  left  engine. 

The  captain  of  the  Eastern  Airlines  DC-8  jet  had  notified  the  tower  that  he 
had  registered  a  fire  warning  and  crash  equipment  stood  by  on  the  runway. 
The  plane,  however,  landed  on  the  runway  without  any  trouble. 

After  the  plane  touched  down,  the  pilot  was  asked  to  have  the  engines 
checked.  But  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  fire  in  the  engines. 

Asked  at  Idlewild  airport  during  his  brief  stop  over  what  he  intended  to 
discuss  with  Presidents  Nasser  and  Tito,  Mr  Nehru  replied:  “I  was  unaware 
President  Tito  was  going  to  be  there.” 


167.  Report,  17  November  1961.  The  Hindu ,  19  Nov  1961,  p.l  col.  2  and  p.  7  col.  5. 
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Then  he  added:  “I  was  invited  by  President  Nasser  to  spend  a  night  and  I 
suppose  I  shall  meet  President  Nasser  and  anyone  else  who  is  there  when  I 
stay  over-night.” 

Mr  Nehru  was  escorted  to  a  VIP  lounge  where  he  was  greeted  by  members 
of  the  Indian  community,  officials  and  friends.  He  was  engaged  in  a  long 
conversation  with  Mr  V.K.  Krishna  Menon,  the  Indian  Defence  Minister,  who 
is  now  leading  the  Indian  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

Asked  by  reporters  if  he  would  add  anything  to  the  official  communiques 
about  his  visit,  Mr  Nehru  replied:  “I  am  very  happy  to  have  come  here  for  a 
few  days.  I  think  my  visit  was  worthwhile  in  so  far  as  my  talks  with  President 
Kennedy  and  other  officials  were  concerned.  I  met  a  great  many  old  friends 
and  new  friends  all  of  whom  were  extremely  friendly,  cordial  and  hospitable.  I 
am  very  grateful.” 


264.  In  New  York:  Talk  with  Pressmen168 


Situation  in  S.E.  Asia 

New  York,  19  November.  Before  leaving  for  Cairo,  Mr  Nehru  was  asked  by 
Pressmen  here  about  the  situation  in  South  East  Asia.  Mr  Nehru  said  he  thought 
the  problem  of  Vietnam  should  be  settled  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves.  He 
considered  there  had  already  been  too  much  foreign  intervention  in  the  country. 
He  criticised  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  for  not  co-operating  with  the 
International  Control  Commission.  On  Laos,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  a 
peaceful  solution  had  been  imminent  for  a  long  time  and  had  been  prevented 
only  by  the  obstinacy  of  one  or  two  persons.  However,  he  did  not  specify  who 
these  persons  were.  On  the  Algerian  situation  Mr  Nehru  said  Algeria  should  be 
free. 

The  Prime  Minister  who  had  brief  airport  talks  with  Mr  Arthur  Lall,  the 
Indian  representative  at  the  Laos  conference,  and  Canadian  representative,  Mr. 
Chester  Ronning,  said  he  gathered  that  the  Laotian  situation  was  improving. 
“The  famous  three  princes  are  going  to  meet  again,  and  that  is  a  good  sign.”  he 
said. 

Two  American  children — a  boy  and  a  girl — told  Prime  Minister  Nehru  before 
his  departure  in  New  York  “We  want  you  to  know  the  children  of  America  love 


1 68.  Report  of  Nehru’s  brief  stopover  at  Idlewild  airport  in  New  York  on  1 7  November  1961, 
19  November  1961,  The  Hindu ,  20  November  1961,  p.  1  col.  2. 
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you  very  much.”  The  Prime  Minister  replied:  “Please  convey  to  the  children  of 
America  that  I  love  them  very  much.” 


265.  At  London  and  Paris  Airports169 

Talks  with  Kennedy 
Indo-Pak  Relations  Discussed 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  passed  through  London  this  morning  on  his  way  back 
home  after  his  two- week  tour  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

He  was  met  at  the  airport  by  the  Acting  High  Commissioner  of  India,  Mr  T. 
N.  Kaul,  the  Ambassador  of  UAR  in  London,  the  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the 
Commonwealth  Relations  Office  and  officials  of  the  Indian  High  Commission. 

Mrs  Indira  Gandhi  who  accompanied  Mr  Nehru  on  his  American  tour,  also 
arrived  with  him  but  she  is  staying  in  Europe  for  a  few  days. 

Mr  Nehru  told  correspondents  that  his  talks  with  President  Kennedy  covered 
a  variety  of  subjects.  Asked  if  Indo-Pakistan  relations  were  discussed,  Mr 
Nehru  said,  “Yes  but  not  much.” 

Mr  G.  Parthasarathi,  India’s  permanent  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
whose  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  International  Control  Commission  for 
Viet  Nam  was  announced  two  days  ago,  joined  Mr  Nehru  at  London.  He  told 
AFP  that  he  would  stay  in  India  until  the  end  of  November  for  discussions  with 
the  Indian  Government  and  then  proceed  to  Saigon.  He  added  that  he  had  not 
been  told  how  long  he  would  have  to  be  in  Indo-China. 

As  Mr  Nehru  entered  the  London  airport  lounge  for  “very  important 
persons,”  a  group  of  Indians  gathered  round  him  and  a  letter  was  handed  to 
him. 


Memorandum  Presented 

It  was  stated  as  a  “memorandum  to  the  respected  Prime  Minister,”  and 
was  from  an  Indian  National  Group  in  London  which  said  it  was  calling  for 
strong  measures  to  be  taken  against  “anti-progressive”  forces  in  India. 

Mr  Nehru  spent  several  minutes  reading  through  it  and  then  said:  “I  shall 
give  it  consideration.”  He  slipped  the  letter  into  the  pocket  of  his  raincoat. 


169.  17  November  1961.  The  Hindu,  19  November  1961,  p.7  col.  5. 
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The  Prime  Minister  then  left  the  airport  for  a  bath  at  a  nearby  hotel.  He 
said:  “I  am  travelling  almost  continually  from  Mexico  to  New  Delhi.  It  is  a  very 
tiring  and  a  very  long  journey.” 

He  chatted  for  a  few  minutes  with  Mr  A.S.  Desai,  President  of  the  Indian 
National  Group  who  handed  him  the  letter  on  his  arrival. 

Mr  Desai  said:  “The  Prime  Minister  told  us  we  had  made  some  very  good 
suggestions  and  promised  to  write  to  us  from  Delhi  telling  us  what  he  was 
going  to  do  about  them.” 

The  letter  called  on  Mr  Nehru  to  take  the  following  “immediate  steps  in  the 
best  interests  of  national  unity  and  integration.” 

Amendments  of  the  Constitution  to  ban  all  communal  parties;  a  common 
script  for  all  Indian  languages;  the  taking  over  by  the  Government  of  all 
educational  institutions  run  by  communal  or  religious  bodies;  the  application  of 
the  Hindu  Code  Bill  with  necessary  amendments  to  all  citizens  of  India  and  the 
outlawing  of  the  use  of  places  of  worship  for  political  purposes. 

The  letter  also  claimed  that  some  Indians  had  openly  supported  China  over 
the  border  dispute  and  blamed  India.  It  added:  “we  want  to  inform  you  that 
these  anti-national  elements  do  not  represent  our  community.” 

Arrival  in  Paris 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  in  Paris  today  that  he  could  not  say  whether  the 
world  tension  would  decrease  as  a  result  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  but  he 
added:  “every  little  helps.” 

After  a  fortnight’s  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Mr  Nehru  arrived 
in  the  French  capital  aboard  Air  India’s  “Annapurna”  for  a  brief  one  and  three- 
quarters  hours  halt  during  which  he  lunched  at  the  Orly  airport  with  France’s 
Minister  for  Cultural  Relations,  M.  Andre  Malraux,  and  members  of  the  Indian 
Embassy  staff,  changed  roses  in  his  button  hole,  answered  Pressmen’s  questions 
and  admired  the  new  up-to-date  Orly  airport. 

Mr  Nehru  told  reporters  at  Geneva  airport  today  during  a  brief  stopover  on 
his  way  to  Cairo,  that  he  thought  developments  were  moving  towards  a 
settlement  in  the  Berlin  question. 
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266.  In  Cairo:  Talk  with  Nasser  and  Tito170 

Nehru  Confers  with  Nasser  and  Tito 
“Little  Summit”  Review  of  World  Problems 
Future  Role  of  Non-Aligned  Nations  Discussed 

Cairo,  19  November.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  left  here  by  air  for  home  today 
after  a  “Little  Summit”  review  of  world  problems  with  President  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  three  statesmen  met  for  several  hours  today  in  the  Kubbeh  Palace  and 
Mr  Nehru  was  believed  to  have  recounted  the  substance  of  his  recent  talks  in 
London,  Washington  and  Moscow.  They  were  reported  to  have  discussed  the 
role  of  the  non-aligned  States  which,  in  their  view,  were  menaced  economically 
and  politically  by  the  other  world  blocs. 

Plan  for  another  Neutral  Summit 
Nehru  reported  not  in  Favour 

Indian  sources  have  maintained  that  the  talks  were  merely  an  informal 
review  of  the  international  scene  in  general  terms,  though  both  Yugoslavia  and 
UAR  sources  have  said  they  expected  important  results. 

A  UAR  spokesman  said  day-long  talks  between  the  three  top  neutralist 
centred  on  developments  of  the  international  situation  since  the  Belgrade  summit 
meeting.  Consolidation  of  cooperation  between  neutralist  countries  to  enable 
them  to  play  a  proper  role  in  the  service  of  peace  and  the  manner  in  which 
neutralist  countries  are  faced  with  premeditated  conspiracies  aiming  at 
disintegrating  the  solidarity  of  the  neutralist  Powers. 

Disturbed  by  reports  that  America  is  considering  withdrawing  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  because  of  President  Tito’s  recent  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union, 
Marshal  Tito  wanted  to  contact  Mr  Nehru  who  has  just  seen  President  Kennedy. 

The  proposal  of  holding  another  Neutral  Summit  is  reported  to  have  been 
discussed  at  the  meeting  Indian  sources,  however,  said  that  Mr  Nehru  was 
opposed  to  any  such  conference  so  soon. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  three  national  leaders  was  held  at  El  Kubbah 
Palace  last  night. 

Mr  Nehru  was  welcomed  at  the  airport  by  President  Nasser  and  President 
Tito  as  well  as  by  Egyptian  Vice  Presidents,  Ministers,  member  of  the  Arab  and 

170.  Report  of  the  meeting  on  19  November  1961.  The  Hindu,  20  November  1961,  p.  1,  cols 

1  &2. 
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foreign  diplomatic  corps  and  members  of  the  Indian  Embassy  when  he  arrived 
here  yesterday. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  and  ceremonies  of  welcome,  Mr  Nehru  accompanied 
by  President  Nasser  and  President  Tito  drove  by  car  to  the  Republican  Palace 
of  El  Kubbah  in  Cairo. 

Earlier,  Presidents  Tito  and  Nasser  remained  in  conference  for  fully  three 
hours  examining  “the  international  situation  and  developments  since  the  Belgrade 
Conference  of  last  September.” 

This  was  their  third  meeting  of  the  day.  Their  morning  conference  lasted 
2Vi  hours  and  took  place  at  President  Nasser’s  office  at  El  Kubbah  Palace. 
They  resumed  their  discussions  in  President  Nasser’s  house  over  lunch. 

Cairo  Radio  said  President  Tito  and  President  Nasser  had  discussed  among 
other  subjects,  “developments  in  the  Middle  East  situation  the  part  played  by 
imperialism  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Syrian  people  in  order  to  line  it  up 
with  Arab  reaction.”  President  Nasser  gave  a  detailed  exposition  of  his  views 
on  the  latter  subject  to  President  Tito.  They  also  discussed  the  issue  of  Algeria 
and  the  Congo 

President  Tito  arrived  on  Friday  and  yesterday  had  talks  with  President 
Nasser  totalling  five  and  a  half  hours.  It  is  not  known  when  he  will  be  leaving, 
and  some  sources  said  he  might  stay  on  for  a  day  or  two. 

Mr  Nehru  was  seen  off  at  the  airport  today  by  Presidents  Nasser  and  Tito. 

The  airport  Press  conference  scheduled  to  be  held  by  Mr  Nehru  before  his 
departure  for  home  today,  was  cancelled  at  the  last  moments.  No  reasons  for 
the  cancellation  were  given. 


267.  Statement  in  Cairo171 

Relaxation  of  Tension 
Contribution  by 
Neutrals 

Constructive  Approach 

Cairo,  20  November.  “The  non-aligned  nations  have  made  a  special  improvement 
in  the  international  situation,”  according  to  a  statement  issued  in  Cairo  last 
night. 


171.  Cairo,  19  November  1961.  The  Hindu ,  21  November  1961.  p.  1  col.  3. 
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The  statement  was  issued  in  Cairo  after  a  day  of  talks  there  between  Mr. 
Nehru,  Prime  Minister  of  India,  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  and  President 
Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Tanjug172  reported  the  statement  as  saying: 

“Efforts,  especially  the  efforts  of  the  unaligned  countries  despite  the 
existence  of  tension  and  conflicts,  have  contributed  to  a  certain  improvement 
in  the  international  situation. 

“This  improvement  has  made  possible  a  constructive  approach  to  several 
international  problems  such  as  the  appointment  of  the  Acting  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  passing  of  the  resolutions  on  the  moratorium  for 
nuclear  tests,  the  resolutions  on  Africa  as  a  non-atom  zone  and  the  resolution 
calling  for  an  end  of  the  hunger  strike  of  the  Algerian  leaders  and  their  followers.” 

The  three  statesmen  emphasised  once  again  the  urgency  of  a  general  and 
complete  disarmament  and  appealed  to  all  leaders  to  speed  up  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  on  this  vital  problem. 

They  expressed  their  concern  “about  the  persistence  of  international  tension,” 
which  was  now  spreading  over  new  areas  and  include  “the  intensified  arms 
race  and  the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests.” 

The  three  statesmen  agreed  “that  technological  progress  achieved  during 
the  last  few  years  has  posed  a  problem  of  war  or  peace  as  an  alternative  between 
complete  destruction  of  mankind  on  the  one  hand  or  a  better  and  happier  life 
for  all  on  the  other”,  the  statement  said. 

The  statement  confirmed  “their  joint  resolve  to  concentrate  all  their  efforts 
to  work  for  a  preservation  of  peace”.  It  expressed  satisfaction  “with  the  signs 
of  efforts  made  to  solve  the  Berlin  dispute  through  negotiations.” 

Economic  Co-operation 

In  the  course  of  the  talks  appropriate  attention  was  devoted  to  economic 
problems  of  the  world  with  special  reference  to  the  need  for  the  general 
strengthening  of  economic  cooperation  and  constant  development  of  economic 
relations  among  countries  in  course  of  development  as  well  as  between  them 
and  all  other  countries.  Including  those  which  are  embraced  by  closed  economic 
groups  in  the  world,  the  statement  concluded,  as  reported  by  Tanjug. 


172.  Yugoslavia’s  official  news  agency. 
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268.  Impressions  of  the  US  Visit173 

Russia  and  U.S.  still  Far  Apart 
Nehru’s  Appraisal:  Talks  with 
Kennedy  “Helpful” 

New  Delhi,  20  November.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  returned  to  New  Delhi  today 
after  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  Britain,  Mexico  and  Cairo.  Giving  his 
impressions  of  his  trip  to  the  United  States,  Mr  Nehru  said  he  had  not  gone 
there  for  any  specific  purpose  as  there  was  no  problem  between  the  two 
countries.  He  had  not  gone  there  either  to  ask  for  any  help  as  that  would  be 
dealt  with  separately. 

Premier  back  in  Delhi 

Mr  Nehru  said  he  discussed  all  the  important  world  issues  with  President 
Kennedy  and  the  frank  exchange  of  views  helped  understand  each  other.174 

Mr  Nehru  said  there  was  also  the  public  aspect  of  his  visit  which  was 
good.  He  had  talked  to  large  numbers  of  people  and  attended  numerous  public 
functions  and  the  like.  He  took  the  opportunity  to  explain  India’s  policy  and 
approach  to  many  problems.  He  thought  that  was  very  useful. 

Asked  whether  as  a  result  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States  there  was  going 
to  be  any  new  instructions  to  be  issued  to  the  Indian  delegation  at  the  United 
Nations,  Mr  Nehru  said  that  no  particular  instructions  would  be  given.  “The 
problems  that  come  up  before  the  United  Nations  have  to  be  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India.” 

No  New  Instructions  to  Indian  Team  in  UN 

Mr  Nehru  said:  “There  is  no  need  for  any  new  instructions  to  the  Indian 
delegation  as  regards  India’s  basic  policies  and  the  Indian  delegation  has  to 
follow  the  policy  laid  down  in  New  Delhi  as  it  has  always  been  doing.” 


173.  New  Delhi,  20  November  1961.  K.  Rangaswami’s  report  in  The  Hindu,  21  November 
1961,  p.  1  cols  4  &  5  and  p.  6  col.  6. 

174.  On  21  November  1961,  the  National  Herald  (City  Edition,  pp.  1  and  6),  reported  on  this 
point  thus:  “In  his  talks  with  President  Kennedy,  ‘We  discussed  some  of  the  important 
world  issues  and  I  expressed  my  own  appraisal  of  them  and  my  views.  President  Kennedy 
explained  to  me  the  American  attitude.  It  was  helpful.  It  was  good  to  hear  each  other,  and 
understand  each  other.’” 
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Mr  Nehru  construed  the  question  as  relating  to  policy  matters  on  which 
there  could  be  no  difference  between  New  Delhi  and  the  Indian  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  point  of  public  interest  is  whether  on  personal  grounds 
any  advice  has  been  given  to  the  leader  of  the  Indian  delegation. 

Mr  Nehru  was  asked  whether  after  meeting  President  Kennedy  and  Mr 
Khrushchev  he  thought  they  were  near  each  other  in  regard  to  the  nuclear  tests 
and  disarmament. 

Mr  Nehru  said  that  both  the  leaders  had  expressed  themselves  strongly  in 
favour  of  complete  disarmament.  There  might  be  differences  in  regard  to  details 
though  these  were  also  very  important.  He  added,  “on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
far  apart  from  each  other  in  another  sense  psychologically  politically  and 
whatever  it  is.  It  is  not  the  problem  that  is  difficult  but  the  distance  that  separates 
their  minds.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  get  over  substantial  things  but  lack  of  faith 
in  each  other  makes  the  problem  more  difficult.” 

Referring  to  the  Berlin  situation,  Mr  Nehru  said  he  had  stated  that  certain 
developments  had  taken  place  and  the  position  looked  slightly  better.  He  added 
whether  the  position  was  slightly  better  or  slightly  worse  “the  basic  conflict  of 
views  remains.”  But  in  any  case  it  was  better,  to  have  the  position  of  slightly 
better  than  slightly  worse. 

Mr  Nehru  hoped  that  there  would  be  some  agreement  in  regard  to  the 
nuclear  tests  as  otherwise  they  would  all  be  blowing  up  themselves. 

Mr  Nehru  did  not  reveal  anything  about  his  talks  in  Cairo.  He  denied  that 
there  was  any  suggestion  in  Cairo  for  another  Neutral  Summit. 

Mr  Nehru  said  that  he  had  no  particular  comment  to  make  on  the  passage 
of  the  Immigration  Bill  in  Britain.  He  said,  “I  am  not  interested  in  Indians  going 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  I  dislike  our  being  treated  in  a  special  way  in  the 
Commonwealth  though  it  is  a  different  thing.  But  I  am  not  interested  in  Indians 
going  there  at  all.”  “Why  should  we  go  there  in  large  crowds?”  he  asked. 

PTI  adds: 

Asked  how  he  had  “got  along”,  with  President  Kennedy,  Mr  Nehru  said,  “I 
get  on  very  well  with  everybody.  That  is  one  of  my  virtues.  There  was  no 
question  of  my  not  getting  on  well  with  President  Kennedy.” 

Asked  whether  he  thought  there  were  now  greater  chances  of  an  agreement 
on  nuclear  tests,  Mr  Nehru  said,  “I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  greater  or 
lesser  chances.  Either  they  will  blow  themselves  up  or  come  to  some  kind  of 
agreement.  The  alternative  is  becoming  less  and  less.” 

About  the  prospects  of  President  Kennedy  visiting  India  Mr  Nehru  said, 
“there  is  every  likelihood.  But  when  (the  visit  is  to  take  place),  I  cannot  say. 
Mrs  Kennedy  will  be  coming  here  in  January  probably.” 
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Before  leaving,  Mr  Nehru  chatted  for  a  while  with  Pressmen  who  made 
anxious  inquiries  about  his  health  and  sore  throat.  Mr  Nehru  said  he  was  taking 
some  throat  lozenges  and  showed  the  lozenge  to  an  inquisitive  correspondent. 

The  Prime  Minister  arrived  from  Bombay  by  an  IAF  Viscount  at  8-50  a.  m. 
and  was  received  by  the  Vice-President,  Dr  Radhakrishnan,  Finance  Minister 
Morarji  Desai,  Home  Minister  Lai  Bahadur  and  other  Ministers,  the  Congress 
President  Mr  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy,  members  of  the  Planning  Commission,  high 
officials,  diplomats,  members  of  Parliament  and  non-officials.  Mr  Nehru  was 
looking  a  little  tired  and  had  a  bad  throat.  He  told  Pressmen  that  he  had  not  been 
well  for  a  day  in  his  trip  but  otherwise  he  had  enjoyed  it. 

Arrival  in  Bombay 

Earlier,  on  arrival  at  Bombay  from  Beirut  in  the  morning,  Mr  Nehru  told 
Pressmen  at  the  Santa  Cruz  airport  that  the  world  situation  remained  the  same 
and  had  not  changed  remarkably  in  the  last  fortnight. 

Replying  to  a  question  whether  he  discussed  the  immigration  problem  with 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Nehru  said  that  he  did  not.  “I  do  not  want  a 
single  Indian  to  go  there.  A  good  number  of  illiterate  people  are  going  there.” 

When  asked  whether  the  problem  of  Goa  was  discussed  during  his  talks 
with  President  Kennedy,  Mr  Nehru  said  that  the  question  of  Goa  was  not 
discussed,  but  was  mentioned. 

When  questioned  whether  during  his  stay  in  America,  the  question  of  setting 
up  the  fourth  steel  plant  at  Bokaro  was  discussed,  the  Prime  Minister  answered 
in  the  negative  and  said,  “I  have  not  gone  there  to  ask  anything  from  anybody.” 

Prime  Minister  Nehru,  on  arrival  was  met  by  Mrs  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit, 
Mr  Y.B.  Chavan,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bombay,  and  other  officials  and  non- 
officials. 


(c)  Hayato  Ikeda’s  Visit 

269.  At  Banquet  in  Ikeda’s  Honour175 

Indo- Japanese  Cooperation  to  Preserve  Peace 
Nehru-Ikeda  Appeal:  Banquet  to  Visiting  Premier 

New  Delhi,  20  November.  The  need  for  both  India  and  Japan  to  work  in  close 
cooperation  for  preservation  of  peace  was  stressed  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru 


175.  At  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi,  20  November  1961.  The  Hindu,  21  November  1961, 
p.  1  cols  1-2. 
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and  the  Prime  Minster  of  Japan,  Mr  Hayato  Ikeda,  tonight  at  the  banquet  held 
in  hounour  of  the  visiting  Prime  Minister  at  Rashtrapati  Bhavan. 

Proposing  the  toast  Mr  Nehru  stressed  that  unless  peace  was  established 
on  firm  foundations  the  whole  world  may  have  to  share  the  terrible  experience 
of  the  atomic  bomb  which  Japan  was  the  first  to  experience  during  the  Second 
World  War.  He  said  that  Japan  was  a  country  which  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  idea  of  peace.  So  apart  from  trade  and  commerce,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  room  for  closer  co-operation  in  the  wider  sphere  of 
international  affairs. 

In  his  reply,  Mr  Ikeda  urged  that  Japan  and  India  must  work  “fastidiously 
forward  our  common  goal  of  achieving  prosperity  for  Asia  and  we  must  not 
fail  in  our  endeavours  for  peace.”  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  active  role  of  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  in  international  diplomacy  and  the  valuable  contribution  he  was 
making  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr  Ikeda  added  that  while  Japan  was  working  for  economic  progress  she 
felt  that  the  prosperity  of  Japan  as  an  Asian  nation  was  not  truly  possible  unless 
other  Asian  nations  were  also  prosperous,  especially  India  with  her  large 
population  and  vast  area. 

Mr  Ikeda  expressing  his  pleasure  in  having  “friendly,  personal  talks”  with 
Prime  Minister  Nehru,  said  the  people  of  Japan  felt  a  sense  of  high  regard  and 
admiration  for  India  “as  they  see  this  country  making  giant  strides  in  advancing 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  people.” 

The  Japanese  Prime  Minister  said  it  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the 
foul  wind  of  war  was  blowing  and  worsening  the  international  situation  from 
day  to  day. 


Warm  Welcome  at  Airport 

Earlier,  Mr  Ikeda,  on  arrival  at  the  Palam  airport  from  Karachi  was  received 
by  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  other  Cabinet  Ministers  and  Mr  Lalji  Mehrotra, 
Indian  Ambassador  to  Japan.  Mr  Ikeda  inspected  an  inter-Services  guard  of 
honour  while  the  band  played  the  Japanese  and  the  Indian  anthems. 

Mr  Ikeda  is  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 

As  Mr  Nehru  was  slightly  unwell  the  meeting  between  him  and  Mr  Ikeda 
prior  to  the  State  banquet  was  cancelled. 
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270.  Joint  Communique176 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  Mr  Hayato  Ikeda  accompanied  by  Mrs  Ikeda 
visited  New  Delhi  form  November  20  to  23  1961  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

During  his  stay  in  New  Delhi  Prime  Minister  Ikeda  and  the  Prime  Minster 
of  India  had  free  and  frank  exchange  of  views  on  various  problems  of  mutual 
interest  including  the  situation  in  South-East  Asia  in  a  cordial  and  friendly 
atmosphere. 

The  Prime  Ministers  agreed  that  maintenance  of  world  peace  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  not  only  for  the  economic  development  and  prosperity  of  their  own 
countries  and  for  the  stability  and  economic  prosperity  of  Asia  but  for  the  very 
survival  of  humanity  and  human  civilisation.  They  affirmed  their  common 
objectives  of  maintenance  of  world  peace  and  international  security  and  agreed 
to  work  for  the  achievement  of  these  objectives  in  every  possible  way.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan  took  the  opportunity  in  this  connection  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  the  strenuous  endeavours  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  India 
in  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  Prime  Ministers  emphasised  the  urgent  necessity  for  joint  efforts  to 
enhance  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  strengthen  its  functions  as 
an  instrument  for  international  peace  and  justice. 

Nuclear  Tests 

Immediate  Suspension  Urged 

The  Prime  Ministers  expressed  their  deep  concern  over  the  effects  on 
human  being  of  the  radioactive  fallouts  resulting  from  the  continued  nuclear 
weapons  tests  and  over  the  danger  of  the  continuation  of  such  tests  leading  to 
nuclear  war  and  total  annihilation  of  mankind.  They  strongly  appealed  for  the 
immediate  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  for  an  early  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  under  effective 
inspection  and  control. 

The  Prime  Ministers  affirmed  the  importance  of  the  Powers  concerned 
reaching  an  agreement  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control  and  supervision. 


176.  Text  issued  on  23  November  1961.  The  Hindu,  24  November  1961,  p.l  col.  8andp.  6  col 
2. 
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They  agreed  on  the  importance  of  mutually  beneficial  economic  relationship 
between  their  two  countries  and  discussed  ways  and  means  to  achieve  a  better 
integration  of  that  relationship.  Prime  Minister  Ikeda  extended  his  congratulations 
to  Prime  Minister  Nehru  for  the  successful  completion  of  India’s  First  and 
Second  Five  Year  Plans  and  further  expressed  his  sincere  hope  that  the  Third 
Five  Year  Plan  would  also  be  successfully  implemented.  Prime  Minister  Ikeda 
assured  Prime  Minister  Nehru  that  Japan  would  be  prepared  to  strengthen  her 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  India  within  her  capacity  in  future. 

The  Prime  Ministers  recalled  the  long  tradition  of  cultural  and  spiritual  ties 
which  bind  the  peoples  of  Japan  and  India  and  agreed  that  under  the  cultural 
agreement  between  Japan  and  India  cultural  educational  and  scientific  exchanges 
should  be  further  promoted  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Prime  Ministers  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  opportunity  provided 
by  this  visit  to  deepen  mutual  understanding  of  their  respective  views  on  the 
world  situation. 

The  Prime  Ministers  expressed  the  hope  that  the  personal  contact  established 
during  this  visit  would  be  maintained  and  continued  by  keeping  in  touch  with 
each  other  in  future. 

The  Prime  Ministers  recalled  the  long  tradition  of  cultural  and  spiritual  ties 
which  bind  the  peoples  of  Japan  and  India  and  agreed  that  under  the  cultural 
agreement  between  Japan  and  India,  cultural,  educational  and  scientific 
exchanges  should  be  further  promoted  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Prime  Ministers  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  opportunity  provided 
by  this  visit  to  deepen  mutual  understanding  of  their  respective  views  on  the 
world  situation. 

The  Prime  Ministers  expressed  the  hope  that  the  personal  contact  established 
during  this  visit  would  be  maintained  and  continued  by  keeping  in  touch  with 
each  other  in  future. 
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(d)  Europe 

271.  To  R.K.  Nehru  and  M.J.  Desai:  Talk  with  the  German 
Ambassador177 

The  German  Ambassador178  came  to  see  me  this  afternoon.  He  gave  me  a 
cheque  for  Rs  69,000/-(equivalent  of  50,000  Marks)  for  Bihar  flood  relief.  I 
have  asked  PPS179  to  send  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  German  Ambassador.  But  I 
think  a  message  should  be  sent  to  Chancellor  Adenauer  thanking  him  for  this. 

The  Ambassador  then  talked  to  me  about  the  German  problem  and  asked 
me  if  I  could  tell  him  about  my  talks  with  Mr  Khrushchev.  I  gave  him  a  brief 
account  of  our  talks.  I  said  that  first  of  all  I  had  expressed  my  deep  regret 
about  the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests.  Mr  Khrushchev  had  explained  to  me  his 
Government’s  decision  in  regard  to  them  at  considerable  length.  While  they 
themselves  were  unhappy  about  this  resumption,  circumstances  compelled 
them  to  do  so. 

Then  I  told  him  about  what  Mr  Khrushchev  had  said  about  West  Germany 
having  full  freedom  about  any  kind  of  political  and  economic  structure,  also 
free  access  to  West  Berlin  being  assured.  I  added  that  as  far  as  I  understood, 
no  formal  recognition  of  East  Germany  was  required  by  Mr  Khrushchev,  but 
he  added  that  the  Western  Powers  would  de  facto  have  to  deal  with  East 
Germany.  Indeed  he  said  that  in  a  roundabout  way  they  had  been  dealing  with 
it.180 

The  German  Ambassador  referred  to  my  statements  about  the  Oder-Neisse 
line.181  He  said  that  this  had  caused  regret  and  criticism  among  the  German 
people.  This,  he  added,  was  not  an  official  protest,  but  he  was  merely  telling 
me  informally  what  the  German  people  thought. 

I  told  him  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  attempt  at  changing  the  Oder- 
Neisse  line  was  bound  to  result  in  war.  It  was  not  compatible  with  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  problem.  Also  that  big  changes  in  population  had  taken  place  in 
that  area  which  was  transferred  to  Poland. 


177.  Note,  16  October  1961,  to  the  SG  MEA  and  the  FS. 

178.  Georg  Ferdinand  Duckwitz. 

179.  Kesho  Ram. 

1 80.  On  Nehru’s  talks  with  Khrushchev,  see  SWJN/S S/7 1 /items  28 1  and  297,  and  other  items 
in  section  External  Affairs,  subsection  USSR. 

181.  See  SWJN/SS/7 1/items  269  and  270. 
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The  Ambassador  then  referred  to  the  Potsdam  Agreement  which  had  only 
accepted  this  frontier  provisionally,  the  final  decision  would  take  place  later 
after  due  consultation  etc.  All  that  Western  Germany  wanted  was  that  this 
matter  should  be  fully  considered  and  decided  peacefully.  They  realised  that 
Western  Germany  was  under  an  obligation  to  make  amends  for  what  Hitler  had 
done  and  that  they  approached  this  question  from  what  point  of  view.  But  it  did 
not  seem  fair  to  them  to  be  made  to  accept  this  present  line  in  spite  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  and  without  any  further  consultation  or  discussion. 

I  told  him  that  my  own  impression  of  the  West  German  approach  to  this 
question  was  that  they  realised  that  the  Oder-Neisse  line  could  not  be  changed, 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  agree  to  this  except  as  a  part  of  the  larger 
agreement  covering  the  entire  German  question.  In  other  words  it  was  a  tactical 
approach.  The  Ambassador  did  not  deny  this. 

He  gave  me  an  aide  memoire  about  the  Oder-Neisse  line  which  I  attach.  He 
said  he  would  be  very  happy  if  I  could  make  some  kind  of  a  statement  about 
this  eastern  border  which  would  soothe  the  German  people.  He  gave  me  a  draft 
as  to  what  statement  I  might  make.  I  enclose  this.  He  made  it  clear  however 
that  this  was  a  suggestion  by  him  for  my  consideration  and  if  I  could  not 
accept  it,  he  would  quite  understand.  But  from  the  German  people’s  point  of 
view  any  such  general  statement  would  be  very  helpful. 

I  told  him  that  I  could  hardly  go  about  making  any  statements  on  some 
particular  aspect  of  this  problem.  In  the  past  I  had  avoided  discussing  the 
German  problem.  Only  when  this  matter  became  quite  a  critical  issue,  I  dealt 
with  it  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere.  If  occasion  arose,  I  was  prepared  to  say 
that  the  West  German  Government  had  repeatedly  said  that  they  wanted  all 
their  problems  settled  in  a  peaceful  way,  including  the  question  of  the  eastern 
border.  But  I  could  not  make  a  special  effort  to  say  this  unless  an  occasion 
arose  for  it. 

I  asked  the  Ambassador  as  to  what  was  happening  in  the  talks  between  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  Western  Powers.  He  said  that  some  talks  had 
taken  place  between  Mr  Rusk182  and  Mr  Gromyko.183  He  had  a  report  of  these 
talks.  He  showed  me  the  report,  but  said  that  he  could  not  give  the  document  to 
me. 

I  read  this  report  which  did  not  say  anything  new,  both  sides  maintaining 
their  position,  but  still  at  the  same  time  Mr  Gromyko  showing  some  flexibility. 


182.  David  Dean  Rusk,  US  Secretary  of  State,  21  January  1961-  20  January  1969. 
183  Andrei  Gromyko,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  1957-85. 
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272.  To  MEA  Officials:  Talk  with  the  French 
Ambassador184 

The  French  Ambassador185  came  to  see  me  at  mid-day  today.  He  has  recently 
returned  from  France.  He  read  out  from  a  paper  with  him,  but  he  did  not  give 
this  paper  to  me. 

2 .  He  told  me  that  he  had  met  President  de  Gaulle  and  the  Prime  Minister186 
and  other  Ministers  there  and  discussed  various  matters  with  them  at  length. 
What  he  was  telling  me,  therefore,  represented  the  French  Government’s 
viewpoint  definitely. 

3.  He  began  by  talking  about  Algeria.  It  was  President  de  Gaulle’s  firm 
decision  that  self-determination  should  be  the  basis  of  the  Algerian  settlement. 
This  was  quite  unequivocal.  Algeria  would  be  completely  independent.  If  it 
chooses,  it  may  have  some  links  and  cooperation  with  France.  He  pointed  out 
that  it  was  very  unusual  for  a  Government  to  deal  on  the  highest  level  with  a 
rebel  organisation  like  the  FLN.187  Nevertheless,  President  de  Gaulle  had  sent 
one  of  his  Ministers  to  deal  with  them. 

4.  There  was  the  question  of  the  French  nationals.  These  people  might 
have  to  be  grouped  in  some  part  of  Algeria.  There  was  no  question  of  partitioning 
Algeria  and  de  Gaulle  did  not  think  this  grouping  even  was  much  of  a  solution, 
but  it  may  be  a  temporary  expedient. 

5.  The  French  Government  were  prepared  to  give  financial  help  on  a  big 
scale  to  Algeria.  This,  of  course,  could  only  be  possible  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  French  nationals  there.  These  people  should  be  given  assurances  of  a 
proper  life  in  an  independent  Algeria  in  accordance  with  their  number.  Thus,  as 
they  are  one-tenth  of  the  population,  they  should  have  one-tenth  of  the  normal 
administrative  posts.  They  should  have  their  schools. 

6.  There  was  no  question  of  creating  a  State  within  a  State.  All  that  was 
desired  was  protection  of  private  rights  of  individuals.  They  wanted  to  try  to 
avoid  an  exodus  of  the  French  minority  from  Algeria.  It  was  in  order  to  avoid 
this  that  clear  assurances  were  necessary  about  their  future  as  part  of  Algeria. 

7 .  The  rights  they  ask  for  French  nationals  would  be  given  to  the  Algerian 
minority  in  France. 


184.  Note,  28  October  1961,  to  R.K.  Nehru,  the  SG,  M.J.  Desai,  the  FS,  Y.D.  Gundevia,  the 
CS,  and  B.F.H.B.  Tyabji,  the  SS. 

185.  Jean  Paul  Gamier. 

186.  Michel-Jean-Pierre  Debre. 

187.  Front  de  Liberation  Nationale  (FLN). 
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8.  In  the  cities  of  Algeria  where  the  two  communities  were  more  or  less 
equally  balanced,  a  special  regime  should  be  defined. 

9.  So  far  as  the  Sahara  was  concerned,  there  was  no  question  of  France 
retaining  sovereignty.  That  sovereignty  would  go  to  the  Algerians.  But  France 
did  want  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  management  and  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  in  cooperation  with  the  Algerians.  The  Ambassador  said  that 
the  FLN  leaders  were  agreeable  to  discuss  all  this  provided  it  was  acknowledged 
that  Sahara  was  under  the  sovereignty  of  Algeria. 

10.  It  was  de  Gaulle’s  firm  intention  to  succeed  in  bringing  about  an 
agreement  in  regard  to  Algeria  within  a  few  months. 

1 1 .  The  Ambassador  then  said  that  in  case  India  recognised  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Algeria  de  jure,  serious  consequences  would  flow.  In  this  matter, 
India  could  not  be  equated  with  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  etc.  India  was  too 
important  a  country  and  her  recognition  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Algeria  had  far-reaching  international  consequences.  If  this  happened,  the 
French  Government  would  be  compelled  to  recall  their  Ambassador  from  Delhi. 

12.  I  asked  the  Ambassador  why  progress  was  not  being  made  now  in 
view  of  the  policy  of  the  French  Government  as  he  had  told  me.  He  replied  that 
the  FLN  were  waiting  for  more  precise  assurances.  It  was  hoped  that  these 
assurances  could  be  given  by  the  end  of  October  and  then  further  steps  would 
be  taken.  It  was  not  proposed  to  give  much  publicity  to  the  private  talks  that 
might  take  place. 

13.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  there  had  been  great  pressure  on  us  of 
public  opinion  and  of  other  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa  to  recognise  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Algeria.  We  had,  however,  resisted  this  pressure 
although  we  were  entirely  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  Algeria.  We  wanted, 
however,  that  the  French  Government  and  the  Algerians  should  come  to  an 
agreement  on  this  subject  and  have  a  peaceful  transfer  of  power.  We  were  also 
anxious  to  retain  the  friendship  of  France.  As  however  there  was  every  chance 
of  this  question  being  settled  satisfactorily  within  the  next  few  months,  we 
would  refrain  from  recognising  de  jure  the  Provisional  Government  of  Algeria 
in  the  near  future,  though  de  facto  we  may  deal  with  the  Algerian  leaders. 

14.  I  asked  the  Ambassador  about  Pondicherry.  He  said  he  had  raised  this 
question  with  his  Government  and  was  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  talks  in 
Paris.  De  Gaulle  was  anxious  to  finalise  this.  The  Indian  Ambassador  in  Paris 
was  informed  of  this  on  the  1 8th  October. 

15.  There  was  no  more  any  objection  to  placing  this  matter  before  the 
National  Assembly.  It  was  proposed  to  put  this  question  before  the  National 
Assembly  during  the  present  session,  that  is,  before  the  end  of  December,  and 
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in  the  Senate  in  January  next.  He  hoped  that  the  final  decision  will  come  by 
January  next. 

16.  The  Ambassador  said  that  his  Ministers  would  like  to  say  in  the  National 
Assembly  that  this  was  a  step  to  a  closer  cultural  relation  between  India  and 
France,  and  he  wanted  us  to  authorise  them  to  say  so  in  their  Assembly.  He 
reminded  me  of  what  I  had  often  stated  in  this  respect,  about  Pondicherry 
being  a  window  opening  out  on  French  culture. 

17.  I  replied  that  it  was  true  that  I  had  often  said  that,  and  we  adhere  to  it. 
We  want  to  have  this  window  in  India,  and  I  had  no  objection  to  this  being 
stated  in  the  French  Assembly. 

18.  There  was  some  talk  about  a  cultural  agreement  between  India  and 
France.  But  the  Ambassador  thought  that  this  should  wait  till  the  Pondicherry 
question  was  finally  settled.  I  agreed  with  him. 

19.  It  was  evident  that  the  French  Government  had  in  view  our  General 
Elections  in  February.  The  Ambassador  indeed,  told  me  so  and  said  they  hoped 
to  finalise  all  this  before  our  General  Elections.188 


(e)  China 

273.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Boundary  Agreement  between 
Nepal  and  China189 

Question:190  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  refer  to  the  reply  given  to 

Starred  Question  No.  1229  on  the  5th  September,  1961  and  state: 

(a)  Whether  the  Government  of  India  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
agreement  regarding  the  Sino-Nepalese  boundary;191 

(b)  Whether  the  same  has  been  studied  with  a  view  to  find  as  to  the 
principal  that  have  been  generally  followed  in  deciding  dispute  points; 
and 

(c)  Whether  decisions  regarding  tri-junctions  of  Nepal,  India  and  Tibet 
are  to  the  satisfaction  of  India? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon): 

(a)  Yes,  Sir. 

188.  Due  in  1962. 

189.  Oral  Answers,  24  November  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LIX,  20 

November  to  1  December  1961,  cols  903-906. 

190.  By  eleven  Congress  MPs  and  one  Ganatantra  Parishad  MP. 

191.  The  Sino-Nepalese  Boundary  Treaty,  signed  in  Peking  in  October  1961. 
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(b)  The  Sino-Nepalese  treaty  not  only  accepts  but  affirms  the  principles 
of  customs,  tradition,  known  geographical  features  and  watersheds  as 
basis  for  determination  of  international  boundaries,  vindicating  our  stand 
on  the  boundary  question. 

(c)  Although  the  description  of  the  two  tri-junctions  in  the  treaty  in  a 
general  way  points  out  the  tri-junctions  as  on  our  maps,  it  is  not  as  precise 
as  the  geographical  coordinates  of  these  points.  The  maps  attached  to  the 
treaty  have  only  now  been  received  and  are  under  study. 

Shree  Narayan  Das:192  May  I  know  whether  the  Government  of  Nepal 
consulted  the  Government  of  India  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  tri¬ 
junctions  of  Nepal,  India  and  Tibet  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  suggestion 
given  to  the  Government  of  Nepal? 

Lakshmi  Menon:  On  a  previous  occasion,  I  have  answered  that  we  have 
given  definite  information  about  the  tri-junction  to  the  Nepalese  Government. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:193  The  hon.  Deputy  Minister  referred  to  the  principles 
of  custom  and  tradition.  May  I  know  what  has  been  the  tradition  and 
custom  regarding  Mount  Everest  and  what  is  the  position  that  the 
Government  of  India  in  regard  to  that? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  The 
question  of  Mount  Everest  was  not  referred  to  us  by  the  Nepalese  Government 
or  by  any  other  authority.  We  are  not  directly  concerned  with  it.  That  is  a 
boundary  between  Nepal  and  Tibet.  The  matter  does  not  require  our  consideration 
directly.  Indirectly,  of  course,  we  are  interested. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:  I  would  like  to  know  what  position  we  have  been 
observing  so  far  in  regard  to  Mt.  Everest. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  question  never  came  before  us.  Broadly  we  have  always 
considered  Everest  as  within  Nepalese  territory. 

C.R.  Narasimhan:194  Has  the  Sino-Nepalese  Proposal,  emerging  from  these 
talks,  to  have  a  road  link  between  Nepal  and  Tibet,  been  examined  by  the 

192.  Congress. 

193.  Congress. 

194.  Congress. 
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Government  of  India  from  the  point  of  view  of  defence  strategy  and  Indian 
views  communicated  to  Nepalese  authorities? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  a  different  question.  There  is  no  question  of  any  close 
examination.  Broadly,  of  course,  we  considered  this  and  even  communicated 
informally  with  the  Nepalese  Government;  informally  because,  formally  it  was 
not  considered  necessary. 

Hem  Barua:195  In  view  of  the  fact  the  traditional  boundary  and  the  watershed 
principle  were  accepted  as  basis  for  negotiations  so  far  as  the  Nepal-China 
agreement  was  concerned,  may  I  know  whether  it  has  been  ascertained 
from  China  what  are  the  reasons  for  not  applying  the  same  principles  in 
the  case  of  the  border  dispute  between  India  and  China?  If  so,  have  they 
replied  to  it? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  is  quite  right  in  applying  the  same  principles 
and  we  have  been  laying  stress  on  this.  I  do  not  quite  understand  to  what  he  is 
referring.  Do  we  again  refer  this  matter  to  China? 

Hem  Barua:  My  question  is,  the  principle  of  traditional  boundary  and  custom 
was  accepted  as  also  the  principle  of  watershed  in  the  case  of  Nepal.  I 
want  to  know  whether  it  has  been  ascertained  from  China  why  the  same 
principles  could  not  be  accepted  in  the  case  of  India  as  well? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  a  question  really  for  the  Chinese  Government  to 
answer  the  hon.  Member.  His  point,  I  think,  is  perfectly  legitimate  that  though 
the  same  principles  have  been  accepted  in  the  case  of  Nepal  boundary  or  for 
the  matter  of  that  in  the  case  of  Burma  boundary  also,  why  they  should  not  be 
applied  here.  We  say  they  should  be  applied. 

Speaker:196  He  wants  to  know  why  after  this  arrangement  was  entered  into 
between  Nepal  and  China  on  this  basis,  once  again  negotiations  were  not 
started  on  this  basis.  If  it  is  good  for  Nepal,  it  should  be  good  for  India 
also. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is,  whether  we  have  broached  this  question  again  on 
this  basis? 

195.  PSP. 

196.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 
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Speaker:  Yes. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Not  since  this  matter.  In  between,  we  have  done  so  several 
times.  No  doubt  if  an  occasion  arises,  we  shall  do  so  again. 

Nath  Pai: 197  Mr  Speaker,  Hem  Barua  never  mentioned  that  new  negotiations 
should  be  started.  [Interruptions]  I  am  here  present  for  my  party.  All  he 
maintains,  as  the  Prime  Minister  rightly  understood,  is  this.  My  party 
spokesmen  did  not  suggest  that  fresh  negotiations  be  started  once  again, 
because  we  have  had  enough  of  negotiations.  As  the  Prime  Minister  pointed 
out,  we  have  been  defending  the  position  that  the  watershed  principle  should 
have  been  accepted. 

Speaker:  It  does  not  arise  out  of  this.  All  questions  that  are  put  must  be 
understood  by  all  people  alike.  Nepal  matter  arose  after  our  negotiations 
practically  ended,  and  no  more  negotiations  are  being  carried  on  now. 
Again  and  again,  the  hon.  Member  asking  the  Prime  Minister,  “Why  it  was 
not  done?”  would  only  create  the  impression  that  we  must  take  it  up  again. 
Unambiguous  questions  must  be  put  hereafter,  not  leaving  doubts  even 
with  respect  to  me. 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:198  There  is  some  little  doubt  in  our  minds.  How  is  it 
that  Burma  and  Nepal  can  negotiate  and  settle  the  matter  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  settle  the  question  so  far?  May  we  know  the  reasons  for  that? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  a  pertinent  doubt  in  the  hon.  Member’s  mind.  I  fear  I 
cannot  remove  that  doubt  from  my  part. 

Hem  Barua:  In  the  case  of  India,  there  has  been  actual  aggression.  In  the 
case  of  Nepal  and  Burma,  there  was  no  aggression;  there  was  only  a  claim. 
Therefore,  it  was  easier  of  solution. 


197.  PSP. 

198.  Independent. 
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274.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Sino-Nepal  Border  Treaty199 

Ram  Sahai:200  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  Government  have  any  authentic  information  with  regard  to 

the  Sino-Nepal  border  treaty  recently  signed  in  Peking;  and 

(b)  whether  this  treaty  will  have  any  special  consequences  for  India. 

The  Prime  Minster  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
Yes,  Sir. 

(b)  India  is  concerned  only  with  the  two  tri-junctional  points  of  the  Sino- 
Nepal  Boundary  Treaty.  The  verbal  descriptions  of  these  tri- Junctions  in  the 
text  of  the  treaty  point  out  the  tri -junctions  as  on  our  maps  but  are  not  as 
precise  as  their  geographical  co-ordinates.  The  maps  attached  to  the  treaty 
have  been  received  only  recently  and  are  being  examined  by  experts.  Government 
of  India  has  noted  the  reaffirmation  in  this  treaty  of  the  principles  of  customs, 
tradition,  known  geographical  features  and  watersheds  as  basis  for  determination 
of  international  boundaries  which  vindicates  its  consistent  stand  on  the  boundary 
question.  As  to  other  consequences,  it  is  inadvisable  at  this  stage  to  speculate 
on  what  may  or  may  not  follow  from  the  treaty. 


275.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  India-China  Relations201 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  I  beg 
to  lay  on  the  Table  a  copy  of  White  Paper  No.  V  containing  Notes,  Memoranda 
and  Letters  exchanged  between  the  Governments  of  India  and  China  between 
November,  1960  and  November,  1961.  (Placed  in  Library,  see  No.  LT-3355/ 
61).202 

You  were  pleased  to  tell  me  the  other  day  that  I  might  make  a  brief  statement 
today.  May  I  make  it  now? 


1 99.  Written  Answers,  27  November  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXIX,  27  November 
to  15  December  1961,  cols  87-89. 

200.  Congress. 

201.  Statement  on  White  Paper  No.  V  Re:  relations  between  India  and  China,  28  November 
1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LIX,  20  November  to  1  December  1961, 
cols  1846-1861. 

202.  See  also  item  276. 
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Speaker:203  Yes. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  As  you  have  been  pleased  to  fix,  I  think,  the  4th  December 
for  a  discussion  on  this  subject  of  our  border,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the 
renewed  activities  and  aggression  of  Chinese  authorities  there,  I  do  not  propose 
to  say  much.  But,  I  should  like  to  help  hon.  Members  to  know  the  facts  as  far 
as  they  are  in  my  possession  so  that  it  might  help  them  in  the  course  of  their 
discussion. 

This  White  Paper  that  I  am  placing  today  contains  a  large  number  of  letters, 
charges  and  counter-charges  made  by  one  Government  or  the  other  and  the 
replies.  That  will  give  them  some  picture  of  the  relations  of  the  two  Governments 
which  are  obviously  very  far  from  friendly.  It  consists  of  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges  being  made  of  this  kind.  In  one  of  the  letters  sent  more  or  less  recently 
on  the  31st  of  October,  1961 204 — it  is  a  long  letter  sent  by  our  Ministry  to  the 
embassy  of  China  here — various  matters  are  dealt  with,  various  charges  made 
by  the  Chinese  Government  against  us  are  replied  to  and  repudiated.  Then  this 
letter  says,  I  shall  read  out  a  paragraph  from  it: 

“Reports  received  in  August-September  1961  show  that  the  Chinese  forces 
have  spread  even  beyond  the  1 956  Chinese  claim  line  in  Ladakh  to  establish  the 
following  new  posts,  and  that  they  have  constructed  roads  to  link  these  posts 
with  rear  bases:- 

Post  at  E  78.12  No.  35.19  -  this  is  the  location  of  the  post. 

Post  at  Nyagzu. 

Post  at  Dambuguru. 

These  fresh  instances  of  violation  of  Indian  territory  by  the  Chinese  establish 
conclusively  that  the  Chinese  are  guilty  of  further  aggression  against  India  and 
their  protestations  to  the  contrary  are  only  a  cloak  to  cover  up  these  renewed 
incursions  and  aggressive  activities.” 

Therefore,  we  rejected  their  note.  I  read  out  this  brief  reference  because 
this  particular  matter  has  been  before  us  now. 

I  should  like  to  explain  because  there  is  much  confusion  on  this  issue.  On 
the  one  hand,  quite  rightly  and  inevitably,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  this  House 
and  in  the  country  about  these  Chinese  aggressive  activities  in  Ladakh  and 
elsewhere,  a  feeling  that  is  obviously  completely  shared  by  the  Government 
and  by,  I  take  it,  almost  everybody  in  India,  and  further  that  active  and  effective 
steps  should  be  taken  against  these  activities.  What  has  happened?  I  wanted, 


203.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

204.  See  White  Paper  V ,  pp.  51-54. 
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first  of  all,  to  make  that  clear.  In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years — I  am  not 
referring  to  the  period  previous  to  two  years  as  that  has  been  fairly  well  discussed 
here  and  the  facts  are  known — in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  we  find  that 
three  Chinese  posts  have  been  established.  I  have  myself  used  the  word 
“checkposts”  for  their  posts  or  our  posts.  It  is  not  a  correct  description.  They 
are  military  posts;  they  are  not  checkposts.  Checkposts  are  normal  police  posts. 
Whether  they  are  our  posts  in  these  mountains  or  the  Chinese,  they  are  regular 
military  posts.  In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  three  posts  have  been 
established. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  were  established  during 
the  last  summer,  especially  one  important  post  to  which  I  shall  refer.  Of  these 
three  military  posts,  two  of  them,  one  at  Dambuguru  and  the  other  at  Nyagzu 
in  the  Kongka  La,  Khurnak  Fort  sector  of  Ladakh,  are  practically  on  the 
international  frontier  between  Tibet  and  Ladakh;  I  am  talking  about  the  real 
frontier,  not  where  the  Chinese  have  come  in.  They  are  actually  on  the 
international  frontier.  We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  they  are  a  mile  or  two 
on  this  side  or  on  that  side,  because  it  is  rather  difficult  in  these  high  mountain 
regions  to  be  precise  about  the  actual  line.  But,  broadly  speaking  ... 

Nath  Pai  (Rajapur):205  Then,  they  must  be  on  this  side.  If  there  is  doubt, 

then  they  are  obviously  on  this  side. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Let  us  presume  that.  We  have  presumed  that.  But  I  am 
merely  saying  that  they  are  near  the  international  frontier.  And  it  is  an  objectionable 
thing,  the  Chinese  having  built  them,  not  because  they  have  included  any 
particular  area  of  territory  there  by  coming  a  mile  in  but  because  that  is  a  sign 
of  aggressive  mentality  behind  it  and  aggressive  activities.  What  I  mean  to  say 
is  that  to  consider  or  to  think  that,  as  has  been  said,  a  large  area — I  do  not 
know  how  much,  thousand  or  two  thousand  square  miles — has  been  further 
occupied  is  not  a  correct  statement.  What  is  correct  is  that  in  so  far  as  these 
two  posts  are  concerned,  they  are,  as  I  said,  almost  on  the  international  frontier, 
and  it  is  objectionable,  because  the  mere  erection  of  these  posts  even  on  the 
international  frontier  is  an  aggressive  activity  and  not  in  keeping  with  the 
assurance  given  to  us, 

The  third  post  is  a  more  important  one,  that  is,  a  post  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  Ladakh  area.  Presumably,  this  was  put  up  during  this  last  summer.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  give  exact  dates,  because  we  find  out  about  the  existence  of 

205.  PSP. 
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these  posts  by  reconnaissance.  When  a  reconnaissance  occurs,  we  see  that  it 
is  not  there;  when  it  next  occurs,  it  is  there  or  it  is  being  built,  so  that  all  we  can 
say  is  that  on  a  certain  date,  it  was  there,  and  on  a  certain  date  it  was  not  there; 
and  roughly,  we  can,  therefore,  say  that  it  must  have  come  into  existence 
between  those  two  dates. 

Balraj  Madhok  (New  Delhi):206  What  was  the  date  or  the  month  at  least 

when  Government  came  to  know  about  it?  Summer  is  a  long  period. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  month  in  which  we  discovered  it?  Early  in  September, 
our  reconnaissance  took  place  and  discovered  this  post,  which  is  a  post  a  little 
further  to  the  west  of  their  last  post,  where  it  was.  This  is  towards  the  Karakoram 
range.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  we  have  built  an  important  post,  military  post,  right 
near  the  Karakoram  pass,  which  is  a  very  important  route  of  entry.  Although 
now  it  is  not  used  very  much,  it  used  to  be  a  very  important  route  from  India 
to  Singkiang  and  Central  Asia.  We  have  built  a  very  important  post  there  at  a 
place  named  Daulatbeg  Oldi  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  Karakoram 
pass,  and  which  is  a  post  at  about  nearly  17,000  feet  altitude.  The  Chinese 
post,  which  they  have  built  up,  is  to  the  east  of  this,  ten  to  twelve  miles  to  the 
east  of  this,  it  is  this  one  single  post  that  is  a  little  further,  from  the  frontier  line, 
and  must  be  put  in  a  different  category,  as  compared  to  the  two  other  posts 
that  I  have  said,  which  are  more  or  less  on  the  international  border.  We  object 
to  these  posts  of  course,  for  reasons  which  I  have  stated.  But  to  this  post,  our 
objection  is  greater  because  it  has  moved  west  two  miles.  But  even  that  does 
not  imply  that  the  Chinese  have  taken  possession  of  any  large  area.  A  post  is 
just  a  post  at  that  point;  to  the  right,  to  the  left  or  to  the  east,  they  are  not  in 
possession;  nobody  is  in  possession  except  any  Armed  Force  that  goes  there 
for  the  time  being.  And  as  I  have  pointed  out,  we  have  got  an  important  military 
post  ... 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap  (Mathura):207  About  how  many  soldiers  are  there  in 

one  post? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  say  how  many  people  the  Chinese  have  put  there. 
Roughly  speaking,  about  fifty  is  the  outside  limit  on  a  post;  it  may  be  sixty  or  it 
may  be  forty,  I  cannot  say,  because  every  such  post,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 


206.  Jan  Sangh. 

207.  Independent. 
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has  to  be  fed,  and  everything  has  to  be  supplied,  by  air.  Ever  since  these  troubles 
became  marked  in  our  frontier  regions,  we  have  been  trying  to  build  rapidly 
roads,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  this  process,  we  have  taken  it  out  of  the  normal 
channels  and  routine  methods  of  building  roads  by  the  PWD’s  which,  however 
good  they  may  be,  are  rather  slow-working.  And  we  have  created  a  special 
division  of  the  Army  for  building  roads  in  these  high  mountains,  with  good 
engineers  and  the  rest.  They  have  done  very  good  work,  and  proceeded  more 
or  less  according  to  schedule.  But  it  has  been  a  tremendous  task,  in  this  sense 
that  every  little  match-stick,  every  screw,  and  everything  else  has  to  be  carried 
by  air,  even  to  build  the  road;  every  person  whom  we  station  there  has  to  be 
supplied  with  everything  he  needs  by  air.  So,  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  we 
purchased  a  number  of  very  good  transport  aircraft  from  various  countries.  It 
has  been  of  help  to  us.  And  this  process  is  continuing  well.  This  was  the  base, 
because  we  have  normally  been  to  thinking  of  preparing  for  such  effective 
steps  in  a  thorough  way.  We  cannot  take  adventurist  action  which  may  land  us 
in  greater  military  or  other  difficulties. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  conduct  warfare  in  these  regions,  but  it  has  to  be 
done,  and,  therefore,  we  have  to  prepare  for  it,  if  necessary,  and  the  base  of 
that  preparation  is  this  system  of  roads  that  are  being  built  rapidly,  not  only 
there,  but  over  a  large  part  of  the  border.  After  that,  of  course,  in  the  ordinary 
military  sense. 

Tyagi  (Dehra  Dun):208  On  a  point  of  order.  I  do  not  to  think  that  army 
strategy  will  permit  Ministers  to  talk  so  openly  about  the  preparations  which 
they  are  making,  whatever  the  demand  of  the  Parliament  may  be. 

Raghunath  Singh  (Varanasi):209  Especially,  the  number  should  not  be 
disclosed. 

Naushir  Bharucha  (East  Khandesh):210  The  Prime  Minister  knows  his  job 
better. 

Speaker:  I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Ministers  to  say, 
whenever  they  do  not  want  to  disclose  anything  to  the  House,  that  it  is  not 
in  the  public  interest  to  disclose  the  information.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  open 
to  an  Ex-Minister  to  claim  that  privilege. 

208.  Mahavir  Tyagi,  Congress. 

209.  Congress. 

210.  Independent. 
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Tyagi:  It  is  based  on  conventions  observed  in  many  Parliaments.  It  is  not 
an  ordinary  matter. 

Speaker:  It  is  somewhat  curious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complaint  has 
often  been  made  here  that  sufficient  information  is  not  being  made  available 
and  that  it  is  not  being  given  in  public  interest. 

Tyagi:  Let  photographers  also  be  sent  to  China.  It  would  be  better! 

Nath  Pai:  The  Chinese  know  much  more  than  we. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  Shri  Tyagi  has  rightly  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  should  not  help  those  who  are  opposed  to  us  to  get  information 
which  might  help  them;  that  is  an  obvious  precaution  that  every  country  takes. 
They  may  know,  as  Shri  Nath  Pai  hinted,  much  of  this,  as  we  know  a  good 
deal  about  their  activities.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not  know  everything.  It  is  no 
good  helping  them  to  know  a  little  more  than  what  they  know.  I  acknowledge 
that  my  general  tendency,  more  especially  in  the  House,  is  to  take  hon.  Members 
into  my  confidence  and  say  things  which  perhaps  ought  not  to  say.  From  that 
point  of  view,  I  was,  in  fact,  thinking  of  inviting  some  hon.  Members,  leaders 
of  parties,  to  see  me  privately  when  I  should  talk  to  them  with  a  map  in  front  of 
me  and  try  to  explain  these  matters  a  little  further  which  I  cannot  do  in  the 
House. 

Tyagi:  Let  us  have  a  closed  sitting  of  the  House.  A  debate  can  be  had  in  that 
way  and  let  all  the  members  know. 

Speaker:  He  wants  a  Secret  Session. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir.  I  am  very  sorry.  A  Secret  Session  or  public  session, 
these  things  cannot  be  discussed  with  hundreds  of  people  present  obviously, 
however  secret  it  is  it  only  means  that  it  does  not  go  to  newspapers.  But 
otherwise,  it  becomes  semi-public. 

N.G.  Ranga  (Tenali):211  That  is  the  general  weakness  all  parties. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  not  a  weakness  of  ours.  That  is  a  well-known  fact 
everywhere.  I  was  merely  stating  something  that  is  not  terribly  secret.  The 


211.  Elected  Congress  MP  in  1957,  moved  to  Swatantra  Party  which  was  formed  in  June 
1959  under  his  presidentship. 
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locations  may  be  secret,  but  obviously,  we  have  been  engaged  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  to  strengthen  our  positions  all  along  the  borders.  In  fact,  as  1  once 
said,  we  were  engaged  in  doing  this,  to  some  extent  right  from  1950  onwards. 
One  error — if  you  like — we  made  in  our  judgement.  The  frontier  is  a  tremendous 
frontier  of  2,000  miles,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  frontier,  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  no  means  of  communication  sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles  on  the  frontier, 
because  this  was  a  dead  frontier  in  the  past.  The  old  British  Government  did 
not  take  much  interest  in  it,  and  it  remained  so.  But  the  moment  we  became 
independent,  both  because  of  that  and  because  of  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the 
Chinese  came  into  Tibet,  we  were  alerted  by  this  fact,  although  nothing  had 
happened  against  us  so  much  directly.  But  this  frontier  became  a  live  frontier 
and  we  began  taking  military  and  other  steps,  “other  steps”  meaning  development 
of  communications  etc. 

We  concentrated  rather  on  the  North  East  Frontier  Agency  because  we 
thought  that  that  might  be  threatened  more  than  any  other  place.  The  problem 
was  so  huge,  we  succeeded  not  only  in  bringing  a  large  part  of  the  North  East 
Frontier  Agency  in  a  system  of  regular  administration  and  communications  but 
in  establishing  many  posts  there  which  have  done  good  work  and  which  have, 
in  fact,  prevented  any  incursion  there. 

References  have  often  been  made  to  Longju,  which  is  a  small  village  of  a 
few  huts  only  and  which,  according  to  us,  lies  in  our  territory  just  on  this  side 
of  the  border.  According  to  the  Chinese,  it  does  not.  We  are  even  now  within 
about  four  or  five  miles — that  is,  our  posts  are — from  Longju.  Of  course,  the 
four  or  five  miles  are  not  just  straight  going.  It  is  mountainous  territory  and  is 
very  difficult  going.  We  have  been  asked  why  we  have  not  occupied  Longju, 
although  Longju  has  been  vacated  by  the  Chinese.  Why  they  vacated  it,  I  do 
not  know.  They  are  four  miles  beyond  on  the  other  side.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
matter,  I  suppose,  for  us  to  go  four  or  five  miles  ahead  and  sit  there.  But  it  is  of 
no  particular  importance. 

Tangamani  (Madurai):212  Have  they  reoccupied  Longju?  On  a  former 

occasion,  we  were  told  that  they  vacated  it  because  of  a  certain  epidemic 

there. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  was  some  story  about  an  epidemic.  They  left  it.  They 
have  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  reoccupied  it.  What  their  reason  is,  I  do  not 
know.  But  it  is  of  no  particular  importance  to  them  or  to  us. 


212.  K.T.K.  Tangamani,  CPI. 
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Hem  Barua  (Gauhati):213  On  a  previous  occasion  also,  the  Prime  Minister 
made  statements  like  this  about  Ladakh  and  I  objected  to  that.  Here  also  I 
do  not  want  the  Prime  Minster  to  say  that  Longju  is  not  of  much  importance 
to  us  because  this  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Chinese.  Let  us  not  be 
shaky  about  our  borders. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  not  speaking  a  lie.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  a  lie.  It  is  not 
the  method  of  our  Government. 

Hem  Barua:  My  trouble  is  that  in  regard  to  border  disputes  the  Prime  Minister 
has  a  tendency  to  act  like  an  umpire  in  a  cricket  match  rather  than  as  one 
whose  interests  are  involved.  That  is  the  trouble. 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Member  ought  not  to  interrupt  like  this. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Longju  is  of  no  military  importance 
to  either  party.  Of  course,  it  is  our  territory.  That  is  a  different  matter.  It  is  an 
obvious  fact.  I  am  not  telling  anybody  that.  We  can,  and  we  may  perhaps 
occupy  it,  but  if  we  occupy  it  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  many  other  things 
too  all  along  the  border.  When  we  want  and  when  we  are  ready  for  it,  we  will 
do  it.  What  I  mean  is  that  we  have  to  see  things  in  the  large  context  and 
perspective,  military  strategy  and  the  rest.  We  have  to  go  by  the  advice  given  to 
us  by  our  military  chiefs  and  advisers,  that  it  is  not  of  great  importance  from 
that  point  of  view.  For  instance,  Ladakh  or  any  other  part  is,  far  more  important. 
So,  my  point  is  that  we  hold  the  entire  North  East  Frontier  border,  well,  except 
this  little  village  of  Longju  which,  at  the  present  moment,  nobody  holds.  At  one 
time,  we  have  even  suggested  to  the  Chinese,  before  these  various  developments 
had  taken  place,  that  they  should  retire  from  Longju  and  it  should  be  left 
unoccupied  by  either  party.  That  was  some  time  ago.  But  we  have  every  right 
to  occupy  it,  if  we  so  choose  and  if  it  is  in  keeping  with  our  general  military 
strategy.  That  was  the  point  I  was  making.  But  it  is  not,  from  the  military  or 
other  point  of  view,  of  extreme  importance. 

Hem  Barua:  These  are  unfortunate  remarks  about  Longju. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  may  be  unfortunate,  but  I  am  trying  to  make  factual 
statement.  That  is  my  difficulty  if  I  have  to  be  frank  to  the  House.  I  hope  this 
House  will  never  compel  me  to  speak  lies  to  this  House  because  they  consider 

213.  PSP. 
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that  lies  are  good  for  this  country.  We  may  delude  ourselves  with  a  lie.  We  do 
not  delude  the  opposite  party  by  our  lies  because  they  know  the  facts  as  well  as 
we  do,  and  perhaps  more. 

That  is  what  I  venture  to  say.  We  are  taking  even  from  1950  onwards 
steps  to  protect  our  borders,  trying  to  build  roads  etc.  We  attached  importance 
to  the  NEFA  border  for  various  reasons,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  protecting 
it  adequately.  We  are  now  building  up  a  system  of  roads  right  up  to  the  border. 

In  the  other  parts,  specially  the  Ladakh  part,  difficulties  were  greater,  far 
greater,  for  us  to  build  roads.  Take,  for  instance,  even  a  single  road,  which 
leads  from  Srinagar  to  Leh.  Leh  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  Kashmir  State. 
Even  the  building  of  that  road  had  caused  great  difficulties  to  us.  It  is  now 
completed.  That  is  one  of  the  big  things  we  have  done,  and  that  helps  us  to 
move  material  and  men  into  Ladakh. 

So  we  have  been  building  these  roads  and  building  bases  at  suitable  places 
for  our  armed  forces.  Out  of  the  bases  go  forward  posts  etc.  The  whole  thing 
is  being  built  up  in  an  organised  way,  paying  special  attention  to  the  logistic 
demands  of  the  situation  because  the  whole  thing  depends  on  that.  Napoleon  or 
someone  else  once  said  that  an  army  moves  on  its  stomach.  That  is  true,  not 
only  stomach  but  other  supplies  and  all  that. 

We  are  a  modem  army.  We  are  not  just  an  adventurist  group  going  in  and 
taking  undue  risks  in  doing  it,  undue  risks  for  our  soldiers  and  others.  Therefore, 
we  have  been  proceeding  step  by  step,  building  up  our  strength  in  these  areas, 
and  we  have  gone  a  good  distance  in  doing  that. 

I  was  talking  about  the  last  two  years.  That  is  where,  in  keeping  in  mind 
what  Shri  Tyagi  has  said,  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  mention  places  of  our  posts 
etc.,  the  military  posts  we  have  set  up.  But  we  have  set  up  more  than  half  a 
dozen  new  posts,  important  posts,  in  various  parts  of  the  Ladakh  border.  I 
have  mentioned  one  already,  an  important  one  which  is  right  near  the  Karakoram 
Pass,  a  very  important,  one. 

An  hon.  Member  asked  what  is  the  strength  of  each  post,  and  I  said  that 
normally  it  is  forty  or  fifty  men.  But  I  should  like  the  House  to  remember  that 
behind  these  forty  or  fifty  men  is  a  huge  apparatus  to  feed  them,  to  supply 
them  and  so  on,  involving  ten  to  twenty  times  that  number  of  persons.  So,  all 
this  has  to  be  built  up  like  this,  with  a  solid  base,  so  that  nobody  is  left  unconnected 
with  the  bases  and  therefore  weakened.  That  has  been  our  general  policy, 
which,  I  think,  has  been  proceeding  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  in  spite  of  all 
these  difficulties  that  have  taken  place. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  feeding  alone,  these  areas  in 
Ladakh  cannot  support  large  armies,  either  Chinese  or  ours  or  anybody  else  it 
just  can’t.  Roughly  speaking,  50  men  require  a  thousand  men  for  their  support 
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somewhere  behind  the  scenes,  to  feed  them  etc.  You  can  imagine  how  any 
large  army  can  be  supported.  May  be,  I  cannot  say,  great  country  like  the 
United  States  of  America  or  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  able  to  do  it  with  their 
vast  resources,  but  certainly  neither  the  Chinese  Government  nor  any  other 
Government  can  support  large  armies  in  this  area. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  large  armies  manoeuvring  and  crushing  each  other. 
It  is  a  question  of  small  armed  groups,  yes,  relatively  small  groups  going  and 
either  taking  possession  of  a  place  or  removing  somebody  from  some  place. 
That  is,  the  whole  strategy  has  to  depend  on  that  conception,  but  with  strong 
base  and  logistics  and  good  supplies  and  all  that.  So,  all  that  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

As  I  said,  I  recognise  the  strong  feelings  in  the  House  over  these  matters. 
We  entirely  share  them,  but  the  House  will  not  expect  the  Government,  feeling 
strongly  as  it  does,  nevertheless,  to  take  some  step  which  cannot  be  fully 
carried  out.  We  are  ready  for  it,  we  are  perfectly  prepared  for  it. 

I  do  not  think  the  last  two  years,  with  which  I  am  dealing,  have  changed 
the  situation  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chinese  in  these  areas.  If  I  may  make  a 
broad  statement,  I  think  the  situation  has  broadly  been  changed  progressively 
in  favour,  not  as  much  as  we  want  it  to.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  are  still  in  the 
areas  which  they  occupied,  that  is  true,  but  progressively  the  situation  has 
been  changing,  from  a  military  point  of  view  and  from  other  points  of  view,  in 
our  favour,  and  we  shall  continue  to  take  steps  to  build  up  these  things,  so  that 
ultimately  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  take  action  to  recover  such  territory  as  is 
in  their  possession. 

I  am  sorry  I  took  so  much  time,  1  did  not  intend  to,  but  the  matter,  as  you 
were  pleased  to  say,  will  be  discussed  a  few  days  later  in  the  House. 

Nath  Pai:  May  I  ask  one  small  question  of  the  Prime  Minister?  If  the  setting 
up  of  a  base  on  our  territory  by  the  Chinese  Republic  he  does  not  think  will 
lead  to  war,  why  should  we  [be]  less  worried  that  destroying  the  bases  set 
up  by  them  will  lead  to  war? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  not  a  question  of  leading  to  a  war.  We  do  not  want  a 
major  war,  of  course.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  have  a  war  between  two  of  the 
biggest  countries  in  Asia.  It  is  not  a  question  of  liking  or  disliking.  It  is  a  major 
historical  fact  that  one  gets  entangled  into  when,  whatever  steps  we  take,  we 
have  to  be  strong  enough  to  pursue  it  to  the  logical  end.  Every  military 
administration  has  to  think  of  that.  It  must  be  pursued  to  the  logical  end,  and 
has  to  be  prepared  for  that,  whether  it  is  there  or  elsewhere  in  India,  whether  it 
is  in  Goa  or  whatever  it  is.  A  step  has  to  be  taken  knowing  what  the  second, 
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third,  fifth,  twelfth  step  should  be.  We  should  be  prepared  for  all  this.  We  do 
not  take  a  step  and  then  find  that  we  are  not  prepared  for  something  that 
follows. 

Braj  Raj  Singh  (Firozabad):214  The  Prime  Minister  has  been  saying  that  the 
versions  given  in  the  press  about  the  territory  which  has  been  recently 
occupied  by  the  Chinese  are  exaggerated.  Some  papers  say  it  is  1500  square 
miles  or  so.  We  were  expecting  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  clarify  the 
position,  and  tell  us  what,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Government  of 
India,  is  the  extent  of  the  territory  which  has  been  freshly  occupied  by 
China. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  thought  I  had  made  that  clear.  There  is  no  occupation  of 
territory  except  in  so  far  as  you  put  a  small  group  or  forty  or  fifty  men  in  a 
particular  point.  That  particular  point  is  occupied,  and  from  that  area  they  may 
exercise  some  control  round  about,  but  there  is  no  other  territory  occupied  at 
all. 

The  one  place  that  I  have  mentioned  where  they  have  opened  these  check 
posts,  about  which  we  got  to  know  in  September  last,  is  a  place  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  with  the  happy  name  of  Chip  Chap  river.  It  is  seventeen  miles  southeast 
of  our  post  which  is  Dauletbeg  Oldi.  This  is  connected  by  road  to  their  previous 
post  behind  which  Jilga  which  was  established  two  years  ago.  So  that  the 
question  of  occupation  of  territory  does  not  arise,  excepting  as  I  said,  they 
have  got  a  few  soldiers  sitting  at  one  post  in  a  sheltered  post,  which  has  been 
created. 

A.B.  Vajpayee  (Balrampur):215  That  is  occupation! 

Hem  Barua:  Occupation  and  exercising  control! 

A.B.  Vajpayee:  Are  we  to  have  a  new  definition  of  occupation?  After  the 
Chinese  post  is  created  on  our  territory,  it  is  occupation. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member,  I  am  afraid,  when  he  deals  with  these 
matters,  will  have  to  exercise  a  little  patience.  I  did  not  say  that  is  not  occupation. 
I  said  it  is  incorrect  to  say  1,000  or  500  sq.  miles  have  been  occupied.  That  is 
ridiculous,  that  is  not  true.  Where  they  occupied  a  particular  point,  because 

214.  Socialist  Party. 

215.  Jan  Sangh. 
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they  have  occupied  that  point,  they  can  exercise  some  influence  round  about  in 
those  mountainous  areas,  but  to  draw  a  line  and  say  east  or  west  or  north  of  it 
is  occupied  is  not  a  correct  statement.  That  is  what  I  ventured  to  say  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  Member. 

Bal  Raj  Madhok:  It  seems  they  set  up  some  check  posts  two  years  ago. 
How  many  miles  are  the  new  check  posts  from  the  old  ones? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  precisely  say,  but  it  may  be  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Bal  Raj  Madhok:  They  have  advanced  ten  miles.  It  means  10  x  100-1000 
miles  of  the  border. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  can  also  draw  a  line  from  our  post  of  Dauletbeg  Oldi, 
and  say  that  we  have  already  driven  out  the  Chinese,  because  the  line  drawn 
would  cover  all  that  area.  The  area  is  an  extraordinary  area  where  our  posts 
and  their  posts  go  in  a  zig-zag  line  to  some  extent;  somewhere  zig-zag, 
somewhere  something  else  over  that  area  where  they  have  occupied  and  where 
our  posts  are  increasing  in  number  to  control  that  situation. 

N.G.  Ranga:  Does  not  this  mean  at  least  that  they  have  advanced  to  certain 
positions  and  established  their  checkposts  there,  whereas  even  the  one 
checkpost  that  they  had  vacated  we  have  refused  to  reoccupy,  that  is 
Longju?  They  vacated  it  a  long  time  ago  and  you  have  refused  to  go  and 
occupy  it  again. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  very  sorry.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  deal  with  the  hon. 
Member,  Prof.  Ranga’s  military  approach  to  this  problem. 

N.G.  Ranga:  I  do  not  know  whether  my  hon.  friend  knows  anything,  the 
difference  between  a  straight  line  and  this  kind  of  geometrical  description 
that  he  gives.  He  may  know  much  better  than  the  generals  themselves,  but 
he  knows  how  to  keep  the  generals  silent. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  shall  invite  the  leader  of  the  Swatantra  Party  to  improve  his 
military  education,  I  invite  him  to  come.  I  will  take  him  to  that  base  myself. 

N.  G.  Ranga:  When  the  Prime  Minister  becomes  a  Field  Marshal. 

Tyagi  (Dehra  Dun):  And  please  leave  him  there  until  the  elections  are  over! 
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276.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  India-China  Border216 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  I  am 
grateful  to  you,  Mr  Deputy  Chairman,217  for  allowing  me  to  intervene  at  this 
stage.  This  morning  my  colleague,  the  Deputy  Minister,218  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House  a  book  called  White  Paper  No.  V ,  containing  Notes,  Memoranda  and 
Letters  exchanged  between  the  Governments  of  India  and  China.219  I  should 
like  in  a  few  words  to  explain  certain  recent  developments  there  which  have 
naturally  and  rightly  caused  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  Members 
of  this  House.  There  is  a  brief  reference  to  this  matter  in  the  White  Paper  and 
I  shall  read  it  out.  This  is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Ministry  of 
External  Affairs  to  the  Embassy  of  China  in  India.  The  letter  is  dated  3 1  st 
October,  1961. 220  It  deals  with  many  matters  which  the  Chinese  Government 
had  raised  many  objections  they  had  taken,  deals  with  them  and,  rejects  their 
protests.  At  the  end  of  this  letter,  near  the  end,  it  is  stated: 

“Reports  received  in  August-September,  1961  show  that  the  Chinese  forces 
have  spread  even  beyond  the  1956  Chinese  claim  line  in  Ladakh  to  establish 
the  following  new  posts,  and  that  they  have  constructed  roads  to  link 
these  posts  with  rear  bases.” 

These  posts  are  described  precisely:  Post  atE78:  12  N  35:19,  that  is  one 
thing;  the  second  Post  at  Nyagzu,  and  the  third  Post  at  Dambuguru.  Then  it 
goes  on  to  say: 

“These  fresh  instances  of  violation  of  Indian  territory  by  the  Chinese 
establish  conclusively  that  the  Chinese  are  guilty  of  further  aggression 
against  India  and  their  protestations  to  the  contrary  are  only  a  cloak  to 
cover  up  these  renewed  incursions  and  aggressive  activities.” 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  just  read  three  posts.  Sometimes  we  have  referred,  I 
myself  have  been  guilty  of  that,  to  them  as  checkposts.  That  of  course  is  not  a 
correct  word.  A  checkpost  is  usually  a  police  post  to  check  people  coming  and 
going.  These  are  military  posts  just  as  our  posts  there  are  military  posts.  Two 
of  these  three  posts  are  situated  roughly  along  the  international  frontier  between 
Tibet  and  Ladakh.  These  two  are  the  Dambuguru  and  Nyagzu  in  the  Kongla 
Khumak  Fort  sector  of  Ladakh.  As  I  said,  I  cannot  be  quite  certain  about  the 


2 1 6.  Statement,  28  November  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXVI,  N.  1-5, 27  November 
to  15  December  1961,  cols  358-365. 

217.  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy  Rao. 

218.  Lakshmi  Menon. 

219.  See  also  item  275. 

220.  See  White  Paper  V,  pp.  51-54. 
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precise  location,  because  in  these  mountain  regions  there  is  no  marked  boundary, 
but  they  are  broadly  on  the  international  frontier,  not  the  new  lines  drawn  by 
the  Chinese  or  by  anybody  else.  We  think  they  are  just  on  our  side  of  this 
international  frontier.  Hence  they  have  committed  aggression.  The  importance 
of  these  two  is  not  they  have  led  to  any  occupation  of  any  further  territory  by 
the  Chinese  but  that  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  been  built  there  is  a  sign  of 
aggressive  intent. 

Now,  the  third  post  belongs  to  a  different  category  because  that  is  definitely 
in  our  own  territory,  well  within  it.  It  was  an  extension  of  the  last  post  nearby 
which  was  called  Tehsil  Jilga  which  was  established  by  the  Chinese  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  or  two  years  ago,  more  than  two  years  ago.  So,  this  Post 
has  been  established  further  inland,  if  I  may  use  that  word.  That  is  a  more 
serious  matter  because  it  is  definitely  a  post  right  in  the  heart  of  the  territory  of 
the  Indian  Union. 

Now,  in  the  last  two  years  this  has  been  the  development.  I  am  referring  to 
two  years,  two  years  before  we  have  discussed  this  matter  adequately  here, 
and  the  position  is  fairly  well  known  as  to  what  it  was  then.  During  the  last  two 
years,  so  far  as  I  know,  these  three  Posts  have  been  established,  two  more  or 
less  on  the  international  border,  rather  south — by  south  I  mean  south  in  the 
Ladakh  sector —  and  this  other  one  which  is  not  very  far  from  the  Karakoram 
Pass  of  which,  I  repeat,  there  are  two  different  categories.  The  important  thing 
is  this  new  post  near  the  Karakoram  Pass.  Earlier  and  during  this  period 
especially,  we  have  also  established  a  number  of  military  posts  along  that  frontier 
line.  I  do  not  propose  to  enumerate  them,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  quite  right  for 
me  to  do  so,  but  one  I  shall  mention,  an  important  post  which  has  been 
established  at  a  place  which  is  called  Dauletbeg  Oldi  which  is  at  the  base  of  the 
Karakorum  Pass  at  an  altitude  of  16,800  feet.  It  is  an  important  post  because  of 
its  location  and  otherwise  too.  Now,  the  new  Chinese  post  that  has  been 
established  is  seventeen  miles  south-east  of  Dauletbeg  Oldi.  Information  reached 
us  early  in  September  last  about  the  establishment  of  this  post.  The  only  way 
we  can  get  to  know  of  this  is  by  reconnaissance  whether  by  land  or  by  air,  and 
we  were  informed  then  that  this  place  had  been  built  or  was  being  built.  These 
are  of  course  small  places,  and  I  suppose  normally  speaking  they  contain  thirty, 
forty  or  fifty  men,  all  posts  or  outposts,  because  of  difficulties  in  feeding,  the 
distance  difficulties,  and  the  rest.  Small  numbers  of  people  are  kept  there.  This 
is  the  major  event  that  has  happened,  and  it  is  a  highly  objectionable  thing  from 
our  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time  I  should,  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
establishment  of  a  post  like  this  does  not  involve  control  of  any  large  territory. 
Of  course,  where  it  is  established,  it  does  involve  control  of  that  particular 
piece  of  land  and  round  about  it  may  control  to  some  extent,  but  for  the  rest  it 
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does  not  involve  any  large  territory  as  has  been  stated.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear. 

Hriday  Nath  Kunzru  (Uttar  Pradesh):221  Can  the  Prime  Minister  tell  us  what 

the  exact  area  of  the  new  territory  occupied  by  the  Chinese  is? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  exact  area  is  the  area  of  the  Post.  There  is  no  other  area. 
They  sit  on  a  post.  Now,  the  influence  of  that  Post  round  about  is  not  occupation, 
but  its  influence.  They  do  not  occupy  any  other  territory,  actual  occupation.  It 
is  just  that  post,  whatever  it  may  be,  a  few  hundred  yards  or  so,  but  naturally 
a  Post  has  a  certain  influence  round  about.  How  far  round  about  depends  upon 
many  circumstances.  It  is  not  occupation,  any  other  area  is  not  occupied.  This 
whole  area  of  Ladakh  is  at  the  present  moment  developing  into  one  crisscross 
of  military  posts,  that  is,  our  posts  and  Chinese  military  posts.  And  as  for  our 
posts,  I  have  mentioned  one  important  one.  We  have  a  number  of  other  new 
posts  that  we  have  put  up,  and  this  process  is  continuing.  The  establishment  of 
a  post  involves  not  merely  sending  some  men  to  sit  in  a  particular  place  but 
fairly  complicated  logistic  arrangements.  Normally  these  posts  have  to  be  fed 
from  the  air,  supplies  have  to  be  given  to  them  from  the  air,  and  even  those 
supplies  have  to  be  carried  partly  by  air,  partly  to  the  rear  base  by  roads  where 
roads  exist. 

Now,  we  have  been,  in  the  past  two  years  specially,  but  even  before  that, 
building  up  our  general  military  strength  in  these  frontier  areas.  Originally  even 
as  long  ago  as  ten  or  eleven  years  when  this  frontier  appeared  to  us  to  become 
a  live  frontier  after  the  Chinese  had  entered  Tibet  soon  after  the  success  of 
their  revolution  in  China  itself,  we  realised  that  this  frontier  had  become  important, 
and  so  we  planned  to  build  up  communications.  We  gave  first  priority  at  that 
time  to  the  North  East  Frontier  Agency  frontier.  It  seemed  to  us  that  that  was 
possibly  more  in  danger,  and  I  think,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  the  development  of 
the  North  East  Frontier  Agency  has  been  rather  remarkable,  the  spread  of  the 
administration  there  to  the  border,  some  roads  that  we  have  built,  and  these 
posts,  military  posts  or  check  posts,  being  put  on  all  along  the  border,  with  the 
result  that  although  our  system  of  roads  was  by  no  means  complete — we  are 
building  them  there  still — but  all  that  border  has  been  a  relatively  well  defended 
border  and  no  real  incursion  has  taken  place  or  has  been  allowed  to  take  place. 
In  one  relatively  small  matter  there  incursion  did  take  place,  and  there  was 
argument  as  to  whom  it  belonged  to;  that  was  the  village  Longju  which  is 
situated  almost  dead  plum  on  the  border,  and  there  was  argument  as  to  whether 

221.  Independent. 
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it  was  on  this  side  of  the  border  or  the  other,  and  the  Chinese  occupied  it. 
Later,  last  year,  they  withdrew  from  it  three  or  four  miles  right  near  there  and 
we  are  about  four  or  five  miles  from  this  side.  Although  they  withdrew  from 
Longju,  we  did  not  occupy  that.  Chiefly,  it  was  said  that  they  had  withdrawn 
because  of  an  epidemic.  Possibly  it  was  there,  but  the  real  reason  was,  if  we 
occupied — that  act  of  occupation  is  not  a  very  difficult  one — but  unless  we 
can  support  that  occupation  in  a  variety  of  ways  afterwards  strongly,  we  may 
be  put  in  an  exposed  position.  The  place  itself  has  no  value,  I  mean  military 
value,  and  therefore,  thus  far  we  did  not  occupy  that  small  village  where 
practically  nobody  lives  now.  Apart  from  this,  the  whole  of  the  northeast  frontier 
was  well  protected  because  of  the  steps  we  had  taken  to  put  up  these  posts, 
etc.  But  the  Ladakh  side  was  not  so  well  protected  because  it  was  more  difficult 
for  us  to  build — the  distances  were  far  greater,  the  mountains  far  higher  and 
more  spread  out.  But  we  had  to  put  up  some  check  posts  and  we  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  it.  And  in  fact,  it  was  an  attempt  to  put  up  these  posts  that  led 
two  years  ago  to  that  conflict  with  the  Chinese  there  who  had  come  from  the 
other  side.  In  the  last  two  years  special  efforts  have  been  taken  to  this  end,  to 
put  up  posts  there,  which  involve  the  building  up  of  rear  bases,  the  building  up 
of  intermediate  bases.  There  are  the  logistic  requirements  of  those  people  who 
have  put  up  there.  Every  road  built  there  involves  taking  every  single  article 
necessary  for  it  by  air — big  machines,  small  machines  and  the  like.  Every 
human  being  there  has  to  be  supplied  with  everything  he  requires,  food,  etc., 
by  air,  and  there  are  many  articles  required.  Take  even  the  terrain.  And  the 
climate  is  furious  and  there  is  no  wood  available  there.  It  is  bare  land.  There  are 
no  trees  at  that  height.  So  even  for  warming  and  heating,  everything  has  to  be 
taken  there.  So,  we  had  to  build  this  up  from  base  upwards  which  we  have 
been  doing,  and  I  think  the  progress  made  has  been  rather  creditable  considering 
the  difficulties.  Our  position  has  been  strengthened  all  along  that  border  and  it 
is  in  the  process  of  being  strengthened. 

So  far  as  the  roads  are  concerned,  we  took  it  out  of  the  normal  routine 
agencies  like  the  PWD  because  they  were  rather  slow  moving  and  created  a 
new  department  in  Defence  for  this  road-building  which  takes  the  help  of  the 
PWD  and  builds  the  roads  itself.  Because  of  the  necessities  of  transport  in 
these  regions,  we  had  to  purchase  a  number  of  transport  aircraft  which  would 
carry  large  loads;  they  have  been  very  helpful.  So,  all  this  process  has  been 
going  along  during  these  years.  Naturally,  during  the  winter,  all  these  building 
programmes  are  slowed  down;  in  some  areas  they  have  to  stop  practically 
because  in  these  areas  which  vary  in  altitude  from  15,000  to  19,000  feet,  it  is 
extraordinarily  difficult  for  any  human  being  to  go  and  work.  Nevertheless,  the 
posts  are  continued  to  be  put  there  even  in  the  winter  but  the  work  is  slowed 
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down.  In  the  so-called  summer  months  there — five  or  six  months  in  the  year — 
work  proceeds  apace.  How,  in  the  course  of  this  period,  we  have  built  up  a 
fairly  thorough  base,  important  base,  because  we  must  have  a  base  whatever 
step  we  take.  If  there  are  fifty  men  in  a  base,  those  fifty  men  have  to  be 
supported  by  hundreds  of  men  behind  the  lines;  there  are  logistic  reasons, 
transport  and  otherwise.  Fifty  men  may  have  to  be  supported  by  thousands 
behind.  So,  we  have  to  proceed  in  a  sound  and  thorough  way  to  strengthen  our 
position  and  not  merely  take  some  adventurist  action  which  may  perhaps  not 
be  successful.  That  is  the  broad  policy  we  pursue,  we  hope  to  pursue,  we 
continue  to  pursue,  and  we  hope  to  complete  our  system  of  roads  before  very 
long. 

So,  Sir,  at  the  present  moment,  as  I  said,  the  important  thing  that  has 
happened  on  the  Chinese  side  is  this  one  particular  military  post  which  has 
been  extended  to  the  west  towards  the  Karakorum  Pass  and  which  lies  between 
the  line  of  the  Chinese  claim  of  1956  and  the  1960  claim — which  is  highly 
objectionable,  and  we  have  taken  strong  objection  to  it.  And  this  creation  of 
this  post  does  not  entail  any  large  area  going  over  because  we  have  other  posts 
which  control  those  areas.  That  is  the  present  position  I  must  clear  up.  Naturally, 
our  aim  is  to  build  up  or  strengthen  those  areas  in  every  way — that  is,  in  front, 
in  the  intermediate  places  and  in  the  rear,  in  the  mountains,  apart  from  the  base 
further  down,  so  that  we  can  easily  take  any  action  that  is  required  and  with 
strength,  and  keep  it  up.  And  normally  speaking,  we  avoid  any  such  action 
which  may  not  be  followed  up  by  us  because  of  our  lack  of  material,  etc. 
which  we  have  to  store  up  at  every  stage. 

I  may  say  that  our  post  which  I  mentioned  at  the  base  of  the  Karakoram 
Pass — Dauletbeg  Oldi — is  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  away  from  the  Pass  and 
the  Chinese  post  which  was  probably  put  up  during  the  last  summer  is  about 
seventeen  miles  south-east  of  our  post.  There  have  been  other  incursions  by 
the  Chinese — that  is  patrols — and  this  White  Paper  which  I  have  placed  will 
show  the  number  of  protests  made  by  us  to  the  Chinese  and  by  the  Chinese  to 
us;  they  go  on  protesting  that  we  are  sending  our  patrol  because  we  have  been 
constantly  sending  our  patrols  to  those  areas  as  we  have  every  right  to  do  in 
our  areas.  But  since  they  claim  it  is  their  own,  they  go  on  protesting. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  state  at  this  stage,  Sir. 

Dahyabhai  V.  Patel  (Gujarat):222  Are  you  giving  us  any  time  to  discuss  the 

White  Paper  that  is  put  before  us  and  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement? 


222.  Mahagujerat  Janata  Parishad. 
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Deputy  Chairman:  You  table  a  motion  for  it;  you  give  notice.  I  will  see 
about  it. 

Hriday  Nath  Kunzru:  All  that  we  want  is  that  the  discussion  of  this  problem 
should  be  separate  from  the  discussion  of  the  international  affairs  generally, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  agree  to  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  a  question  of  the  convenience  of  the  House  and  you, 
and  I  am  perfectly  agreeable  if  there  is  time  for  that. 


277.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Chinese  Trade  Agency  at 
Kalimpong223 

Question:224  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  any  restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  the  Chinese  Trade 
Agency  at  Kalimpong  and  other  Chinese  missions  in  India;  and 

(b)  whether  the  Chinese  Agency  at  Kalimpong  has  adhered  to  India’s 
instruction  that  the  agency  should  not  receive  any  visitor  from  outside 
Kalimpong  without  previous  permission  of  the  Agent  of  the  External  Affairs 
Ministry  there? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (J.N. 
Hazarika): 

(a)  Yes  Sir.  Attention  in  this  connection  is  invited  to  reply  given  to  starred 
question  No.  8  on  20th  November,  1961. 

(b)  There  are  no  restrictions  of  the  type  mentioned  in  the  question  on 
foreigners  or  Foreign  Missions  in  Kalimpong.  Foreign  Missions  in  Kalimpong 
may  extend  invitations  to  Indian  nationals  to  functions  held  in  their  premises 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  Sub-Divisional  Officer,  Kalimpong.  The  Chinese 
Trade  Agency  have  been  careless  in  adhering  to  the  various  restrictions 
imposed  on  foreigners  including  persons  holding  diplomatic  status  in 
Kalimpong.  They  have  been  requested  to  show  due  respect  in  the  observance 
of  these  regulations. 


223.  Oral  Answers,  28  November  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LIX,  20 
November  to  1  December  1961,  cols  1767-1771. 

224.  By  two  Congress  MPs  and  a  Forward  Bloc  (Marxist)  MP. 
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Shree  Narayan  Das:225  Previously  it  was  stated  that  our  Missions  in  China 
continue  to  suffer  from  serious  disabilities.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  question  of  discontinuing  these  Missions  there  and  subsequently 
discontinuing  the  Chinese  Missions  in  India  has  been  considered;  if  so, 
with  what  result? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  The 
question  of  discontinuing  our  Missions  there  is  being  considered.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  treaty  under  which  those  Missions  were  established  lapses  in  about 
seven  months’  time  unless  it  is  renewed.  That  is  a  matter  being  considered,  and 
as  soon  as  any  decision  is  arrived  at  the  House  will  be  informed  of  that. 

Shree  Narayan  Das:  It  appears  that  some  restrictions  have  been  imposed 
on  the  Chinese  Mission.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  there  are  any 
violations  of  adhering  to  these  restrictions  by  the  Chinese  Mission,  If  so, 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent  such  violations? 

J.N.  Hazarika:  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  no  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  foreigners  or  on  the  Chinese  in  any  place  other  than 
Kalimpong.  There  are  only  two  instances  of  violations  if  we  may  call  them 
violations.  In  one  case  on  the  2nd  August,  1961,  two  staff  members  of  the 
Chinese  Trade  Agency,  Kalimpong,  while  proceeding  to  the  Bagdogra  air 
station  without  the  requisite  permission  were  intercepted  at  the  Tista 
checkpost  and  were  made  to  return  to  Kalimpong.  In  the  other  instance 
our  information  has  been  that  a  large  number  of  invitation  letters  were 
issued  by  the  Chinese  Trade  Agency  by  post  or  otherwise  to  Indian  citizens 
without  reference  to  the  Sub-Divisional  Officer,  Kalimpong,  for  a  function 
held  in  the  Trade  Agency  premises  on  the  1  st  October,  1 96 1 ,  to  celebrate 
their  National  Day. 

Radha  Raman:226  May  I  know  whether  any  record  is  kept  of  the  Chinese 
who  visit  Kalimpong?  If  so,  what  is  their  number  and  out  of  those  who 
visited  Kalimpong  how  many  were  found  to  be  of  a  suspicious  character? 

J.N.  Hazarika:  I  require  notice,  Sir.  . 


225.  Congress. 

226.  Congress. 
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Nath  Pai:227  Restrictions  have  been  put  on  the  Chinese  Mission  there  to 
prevent  them  from  indulging  in  activities  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  There  are  other  missions  also  of  the  Chinese  in  this  country.  Is  it 
contended  by  the  Government  that  the  Chinese  in  Kalimpong  are  more 
susceptible  to  hostile  activities  than  the  others?  If  not,  why  have  restrictions 
only  in  Kalimpong,  and  why  not  extend  the  same  kind  of  restrictions  to 
Chinese  activities  in  other  parts  of  the  country  too? 

J.N.  Hazarika:  We  consider  Kalimpong  as  the  sensitive  area. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  an  obvious  difference  between  other  places  and 
Kalimpong  which  is  not  only  relatively  near  the  border  but  has  also  a  large 
collection  of  people,  not  only  Chinese  but  Tibetans  and  other  foreign  people.  In 
fact,  once  I  believe  I  described  in  this  Flouse  Kalimpong  as  a  place  where 
possibly  the  normal  population  was  outnumbered  by  the  spies  of  a  large  number 
of  countries.228  Not  one  country  but  almost  every  important  country  has  an 
episonage  system  functioning  in  Kalimpong.  So  it  is  a  very  special  place  where 
special  measures  have  to  be  taken.  The  same  opportunities  do  not  arise  in  other 
places  where  there  may  be  Chinese  or  their  agencies.  Therefore  the  same  steps 
are  not  being  taken.  It  is  more  difficult  to  take  them  in  a  place  like  Calcutta,  for 
instance. 

Nath  Pai:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said  that  the  normal  population  of 
Kalimpong  is  outnumbered  by  spies.  How  does  this  admission,  almost 
enthusiastically  made  to  the  House,  reflect  on  the  Intelligence  Department 
of  the  Government  of  India? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  reflects  very  well  because  they  know  the  espionage  system 
of  other  countries  and  no  country  is  left  out. 

Hem  Barua:229  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Kalimpong  was  described  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  once  as  the  nest  of  spies  and  as  spies  of  different 
dyes — brown,  black,  pink,  white  and  all  a  veritable  continuation — are 
represented  there,  may  I  know  as  to  what  steps  Government  have  so  far 


227.  PSP. 

228.  See  SWJN/SS/41/p.  673,  SWJN/SS/43/pp.  385-386,  SWJN/SS/47/  item  197,  SWJN/SS/ 
48/  pp.  223-224  and  item  105. 

229.  PSP. 
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taken  to  see  that  nothing  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  our  country  is  done 
behind  those? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  am  I  to  say  as  to  what  steps  we  have  taken  to  keep 
track,  first  of  all,  of  the  mischievous  elements  there  and  see  that  they  do  not 
create  mischief  and  take  action  when  they  do  ? 

Hem  Barua:  May  I  know  the  extent  to  which  action  has  so  far  been  taken? 
Have  any  spies  been  apprehended  and  has  any  connection  with  any  foreign 
mission  been  established  so  far? 

Speaker:230  We  are  enlarging  the  scope  of  this  question.  This  question  relates 
to  the  Chinese  Trade  Agency.  Next  question. 


(f)  Pakistan 

278.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Bhattacharya’s  Conviction  in 
Pakistan231 

Speaker:  Shri  Balraj  Madhok232  “The  serious  implications  of  the  conviction 
of  Col.  Bhattacharya  by  the  Pakistan  Military  Tribunal.”233  May  I  know  at 
what  stage  this  is?  I  read  in  the  papers  that  an  appeal  is  going  to  be  filed. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Col.  Bhattacharya  has  been  sentenced  to  a  long  imprisonment 
of  eight  years.234  Naturally,  the  Government  is  much  concerned  on  this.  The 


230.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

231.  On  Motion  for  Adjournment,  20  November  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Second  Series, 
Vol.  LIX,  20  November- 1  December  1961,  cols  140-150. 

232.  Jan  Sangh. 

233.  Lt.  Colonel  GL.  Bhattacharya  was  arrested  on  4  April  1961  by  Pakistani  forces  on  the 
border  of  24  Parganas  and  Jessore. 

234.  He  was  sentenced  to  eight  years’  rigorous  imprisonment  by  the  Special  Military  Court  in 
Dacca  on  1 1  November  1961.  His  appeal  was  heard  by  the  East  Pakistan  Martial  Law 
Administrators.  An  Indian  lawyer,  Guru  Ghatak  of  Calcutta,  was  the  defence  counsel. 
The  GOI  never  accepted  Pakistan’s  right  to  try  him.  See  The  Hindu,  12  November  1961, 
p.l  col.  3.  Subsequently,  according  to  his  son,  P.  Bhattacharya  of  the  IAS,  Siddhartha 
Shankar  Ray  was  sent  as  counsel  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pakistan,  and  Lt.  Col. 
Bhattacharya  was  released  after  serving  four  years  of  his  sentence.  See  P.  Bhattacharya, 
A  Probationer  s  Training  Diary,  (Government  of  West  Bengal:  Administrative  Training 
Institute,  ATI  Monograph  13/2006,  2006)  p.  15,  fn  2. 
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Government  did  not  think  that  his  trial  was  justified  or  the  tribunal  which  as 
tried  him  was  the  proper  one  and  therefore  it  was  put  in  a  somewhat 
embarrassing  position  because  it  did  not  recognise  that  tribunal.  It  did  not 
directly  prefer  an  appeal.  The  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But,  it 
helped  the  relatives,  wife  and  others,  of  Col.  Bhattacharya  in  the  matter.  The 
family  of  Col.  Bhattacharya  engaged  lawyers.  Their  family  lawyers  went  to 
Dacca  and  participated  in  the  trial  and  the  sentence  has  been  awarded  to  him.  It 
is  understood  that  Col.  Bhattacharya  or  his  family  are  going  to  appeal.  The 
Government  help  them  financially  and  otherwise,  but  do  not  themselves  take 
any  steps  in  this  matter.  There  may  be  diplomatic  steps,  that  is  another  matter. 
I  am  talking  about  judicial  steps. 

Nath  Pai  (Rajapur):235  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  afraid,  we  are  not  satisfied  by 
what  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  pleased  to  state  to  the  House.  Ever  since 
the  House  became  aware  of  the  arrest  of  Col.  Bhattacharya,  we  have  been 
pleading  with  the  Government  to  take  this  matter  seriously.  There  is  enough 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  Government  did  not  apply  its  mind  to  this  issue. 
If  Pakistan  has  been  able  to  defy  the  tenets  of  international  law  and  good 
neighbourly  behaviour,  it  is  not  only  because  it  has  that  mentality,  but 
because  of  the  indifference,  because  of  the  hesitancy  and  because  of  the 
weak-kneed  policy  that  the  Government  of  India  pursued, — and  I  am  using 
my  words  with  full  responsibility.  The  Government  did  not  so  much  apply 
its  mind.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  no  less  than  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  who  told  this  House  that  Col.  Bhattacharya  was  on  the 
retired  list.  Here  was  a  gallant  officer  who  was  discharging  his  legitimate 
duties,  along  the  border. 

Speaker:  Order,  order,  I  will  allow  him  an  opportunity.  At  various  stages 
this  matter  has  been  coming  up  before  the  House.  At  this  stage,  after  the 
conviction  has  been  made,  what  is  it  that  he  expects  the  Government  to  do 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  do?  That  alone  will  enable  me  to  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  whether  any  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  allowing  a 
discussion  of  this  matter.  What  is  it  that  he  wants  the  Government  to  do? 
Leave  alone  past  history. 

Nath  Pai:  May  I,  in  all  humility  submit,  had  we  shown  to  Pakistan  right 
from  the  beginning,  by  having  a  proper  discussion  in  this  House,  that  this 
is  not  a  party  issue,  that  the  whole  nation  feels  very  deeply  concerned 

235.  PSP. 
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when  Pakistanis  maraud  on  our  territory,  physically  seize  hold  of  an  officer 
and  then  subject  him  to  what  is  called  a  trial,  which  is  patently  a  farce  in 
the  tenets  of  laws  in  so  much  as  we  know  of  international  law,  Pakistan 
would  not  have  behaved  the  way  she  has  behaved  today. 

You  ask  me  to  say  what  the  Government  can  do  about  it.  The  present 
position  is  inevitably  the  result  of  what  the  Government  of  India  did,  both 
commission  and  omission.  How  is  it  that  the  Government  did  not  even 
know  whether  the  man  was  discharging  his  duties  or  not?  This  House  was 
told  that  he  was  on  the  retired  list.  We  say  that  Pakistan  takes  the  hint  from 
this  kind  of  attitude.  Had  we  made  it  clear  to  Pakistan  how  India  will  view 
this  kind  of  unlawful  seizure  of  an  Indian  official  from  Indian  territory, 
may  be,  Pakistan  would  have  come  to  heel.  Very  often,  Pakistanis  have 
shown  a  readiness  only  to  understand  firm  language.  I  am  not  trying  to 
look  heroic  at  the  cost  of  the  Prime  Minister.  We  agree  that  he  feels 
concerned.  But,  the  present  shocking  spectacle  that  an  Indian  official  of 
the  rank  of  a  Colonel  was  seized  from  the  soil  of  India,  taken  to  Pakistan 
and  subjected  to  what  they  call  a  trial,  which  nobody  else  will  call  a  trial, 
and  then  given  the  uncivilised  sentence  of  8  years — is  it  not  very  largely 
the  result  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  India?  May  we  know,  did 
not  the  Government  take  a  hesitant  attitude?  They  said,  we  do  not  know  if 
we  can  defend,  we  do  not  know  what  plea  we  can  plead.  I  say  this  is  a 
proper  subject  for  an  adjournment  motion,  because  it  raises  the  whole 
issue,  not  only  of  foreign  affairs,  but  of  defence.  How  is  it  that  Pakistanis 
can  kidnap  officials  from  our  territory?  Is  this  sector  of  our  border  properly 
and  adequately  defended?  It  was  not  just  a  fisherman  or  a  peasant  whom 
they  took  away.  They  took  an  active  officer,  on  active  service  of  the  rank 
of  a  Colonel.  For  these  reasons,  I  very  seriously  plead  that  we  be  given  an 
opportunity,  first  to  say  what  we  think  about  our  Government  and  secondly 
to  convey  to  Pakistan  how  India  feels  outraged. 

Prabhat  Kar  (Hooghly):236  Previously,  when  this  matter  was  brought  before 
this  House,  we  asked  the  Government  to  help  the  family  of  Col.  Bhattacharya 
with  money  and  lawyers.  But,  at  that  time,  the  Deputy  Minister  said  that 
the  Government  is  not  going  to  do  anything  because  they  did  not  recognise 
the  trial  at  all.  Now,  because  of  that,  this  situation  has  been  created.  The 
Government  of  India  was  not  only  indifferent,  but  was  not  prepared  to 
take  any  steps  whatsoever  about  the  trial  of  Col.  Bhattacharya.  Now  we 
have  been  told  that  they  will  help  his  family  to  see  that  an  appeal  is  preferred 

236.  CPI. 
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in  Pakistan.  All  these  things  were  taken  up  by  the  people  of  this  country.  A 
person  who  was  really  taken  bodily  from  our  territory  was  on  active  service. 
The  Government  of  India  has  not  only  [not]  taken  proper  steps,  but  it  is 
also  not  in  a  position  to  take  any  proper  steps  so  far  as  these  officers  are 
concerned.  Therefore,  this  is  a  matter  of  great  public  importance.  It  should 
be  discussed  so  far  as  this  adjournment  motion  is  concerned. 

sR  TR  Rf?:237  RT  3FFRT  %  RT  ^  4?  4  crRt 

cbf  ■3TF  H-HI  cR  R|cR  =FTT  R?  '3t4  %  f4>  ’-ilRbWM  c|i^ 

Wft  #  ’jftT  %  Rtft  fe#  HHlRcb  #  MlRbWH  R  R  RT  cR  7R  ^§5 

cR  tl'hrl  §  ?  R41  R  SR  "T  RS  %  f4>  cRT  c£f  TTFfiTT  RlcbT  cisi^ 

cR  TfTRft  1 R  Rw  RPR  HR#  I  %  P#  -3FR  MlRbWR 

W4  WTrf  P#f  PTPPT  I  eft  FT  RT  P7  35#  chiwi^  cR  |  xrj  ^  f^f^TcT 
7RRT  1 1  ftftRT  PFblft  ftftf  4  ft  Pftf,  RT  PTRft  ft  fftppcTR  RT  RP  RP 
HHlRcb  fftpdel  I  #7  ftftFTT  t  RT  MlftbWH  plft  IPlft  Rpft  Rftp  %  FPlft 

ttR  -3PRR  cfft  IP  PR  ft  R  7Rft  t  ftft  RRlft  RPT  cR  Rfft  ftt  fftR  pftf 

gwri  eft  ptcrt  ftft*  r  RRft  1 1  Rrfftft  ft  ^n%rr  ftp  rt  ftm  pr, 

7TRR  eft  fftRRft  cR  Tjft  PR  %  R)4*H  f%PT  PR  I 
[Translation  begins: 

Braj  Raj  Singh:238  When  the  tribunal,  which  we  were  not  recognising,  has 
sentenced  Colonel  Bhattacharya  to  eight  years,  does  it  not  mean  that  the 
Pakistanis  can  forcibly  capture  any  citizen  from  our  territory  and  do 
whatever  they  wish  to?  In  this  situation  the  question  arises  that  does  the 
Government  of  India  consider  this  for  taking  a  recourse  to  war  or  not; 
consider  that  we  should  take  strong  action  against  them  if  Pakistan  does 
not  listen  to  India?  This  is  my  definite  question.  Not  only  the  members  of 
Treasury  benches  but  each  and  every  citizen  of  India  is  worried  and  is 
thinking  that  when  Pakistanis  can  take  an  officer  from  our  territory  like 
this  and  sentence  him,  how  can  any  sense  of  security  prevail?  That  is  why 
I  want  that  this  issue  should  be  discussed  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  should  be  fully  evaluated. 


Translation  ends] 


237.  Socialist  Party. 

238.  See  fn  237  in  this  section. 
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Ranga  (Tenali):239  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  of  recent  occurrence  that  he  has  been 
condemned  and  consigned  to  jail.  Secondly,  it  is  of  national  importance. 
Thirdly,  I  would  request  you  to  consider  the  effect  of  your  not  giving  your 
accord  to  the  discussion  of  this  particular  question  on  public  opinion  also. 
It  would  simply  be  published  that  this  question  was  sought  to  be  raised  in 
this  House  and  you  were  not  good  enough  to  give  your  permission  and 
therefore  in  the  view  of  this  House,  it  would  be  considered  to  be  of  not 
sufficient  importance  and  the  country  might  not  be  thinking  so  seriously 
about  this  matter.  Therefore,  I  suggest,  without  going  into  the  merits  of 
the  question — most  of  the  points  have  already  been  placed  before  the 
House — that  it  is  a  question  of  sufficient  importance,  of  recent  occurrence, 
and  a  question  that  deserves  to  be  discussed  in  this  House  and  this  House 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  strong  feelings  about  this 
matter  and  the  background  behind  it. 

Tridib  Kumar  Chaudhuri:240  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  stated  that  although 
the  Government  of  India  did  not  recognise  the  tribunal  that  tried  Col. 
Bhattacharya,  they  were  thinking  of,  or  had  already  taken,  certain  diplomatic 
steps.  It  would  enable  us  to  come  to  a  decision  about  Government’ s  attitude 
to  this  whole  matter,  if  they  were  to  take  the  House  into  confidence  and  tell 
us  what  kind  of  diplomatic  measures  they  have  taken  and  what  they  intend 
to  do  in  this  whole  matter. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Hon.  Members  opposite  have  based  their  arguments  on  the 
fact,  as  stated  by  them,  that  Col.  Bhattacharya  was  lifted  from  Indian  territory 
and  taken  to  Pakistan  territory.  That  is  our  case  too,  undoubtedly.  But  that  is 
the  very  fact  in  issue.  It  is  not  that  Pakistan  agrees  that  they  lifted  him  from  our 
territory.  They  say  that  he  came  into  their  territory,  and  they  arrested  him, 
because  he  had  come  to  do  espionage.  That  is  their  case.  And  they  put  up  the 
matter  before  a  tribunal;  it  may  or  may  not  be  a  right  one;  it  is  a  martial  law 
tribunal.  Things  happen  in  Pakistan,  especially  injudicial  matters,  which  sound 
very  odd  to  us  here  because  our  procedures  are  based  on  another  conception 
of  the  law. 

Anyhow,  the  question  at  issue  was  the  major  question  whether  he  was 
arrested  on  Indian  territory  or  Pakistan  territory.  And  the  court,  apparently 


239.  N.G  Ranga,  elected  Congress  MP,  moved  to  Swatantra  Party. 

240.  Revolutionary  Socialist  Party. 
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from  such  brief  accounts  as  we  have  seen,  decided  that  he  was  arrested  on 
Pakistan  territory. 

Nath  Pai:  It  was  no  court. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:  We  did  not  recognise  that. 

Nath  Pai:  Do  not  raise  it  to  the  status  of  a  court.  It  is  a  military  tribunal. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  was  a  military  tribunal,  and  the  military  tribunal  came  to 
that  decision. 

So  far  as  the  Government  of  India  are  concerned,  many  statements  made 
have  surprised  me,  because  Shri  Nath  Pai  said  that  we  had  not  taken  interest, 
because  at  one  time,  I  said  something  about  his  being  a  retired  officer  and  not 
an  officer  in  active  service,  which  I  corrected  subsequently,  and  he  said  that 
we  had  not  paid  enough  attention. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  this  matter, 
because  it  was  an  important  matter,  both  in  regard  to  our  dealings  with  the 
Pakistan  Government  or  the  East  Pakistan  authorities  and  otherwise. 

Then,  the  hon.  Member  asked  me  to  say  what  diplomatic  steps  we  had 
taken,  except  that  our  High  Commissioner  has  discussed  this  matter  repeatedly 
with  the  Foreign  Secretary  or  the  Commonwealth  Secretary  in  Karachi  or  in 
Rawalpindi  or  in  Murree  and  locally  there  at  Dacca;  he  pointed  out  the  gravity 
of  this  and  all  that. 

The  whole  point  is  this.  The  question  that  arose  for  us  to  consider  was 
whether  the  Government  of  India  as  such  should  participate  in  those  legal 
proceedings, — legal  or  illegal,  whatever  they  are,  in  those  proceedings.  We 
decided  that  it  would  not  proper  for  us  to  do  so,  when  we  did  not  recognise 
that  tribunal.  But,  right  from  the  beginning,  we  helped  financially  and  otherwise 
the  family  of  Col.  Bhattacharya,  so  that  they  could  take  any  proceedings  that 
they  chose:  we  helped  them  in  every  way,  with  advice  and  with  money.  They 
did  engage  a  lawyer.  They  engaged  their  family  lawyer,  a  certain  Mr  Ghatak, 
who  I  think,  who  conducted  the  case  on  their  behalf,  and  who  will  presumably 
prefer  an  appeal  on  Col.  Bhattacharya’s  behalf.  That  is  the  position.  I  do  not 
see  what  more  you  can  discuss  and  what  more  Government  could  have  done 
in  this  matter,  which  they  did  not  do.  It  is  quite  beyond  me  to  see  that  point  at 
all. 


Speaker:  If  the  officers  of  a  foreign  territory  enter  into  our  territory  and 
take  away  one  of  our  officers,  is  the  only  remedy  through  diplomatic 
channels?  Is  there  no  other  course  to  get  rid  of  that  kind  of  thing? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  other  course  except  war.  But  the  whole  point  of 
difference  as  between  Pakistan  and  us  is  where  he  was  arrested.  If  he  was 
arrested  on  our  territory,  then  Pakistan’s  case  falls.  Their  case  is  that  he  came 
into  their  territory  for  purposes  of  espionage. 

Speaker:  If  they  say  it  falsely,  what  happens?  They  might  have  arrested 
him  on  our  territory;  all  the  same,  they  may  allege  that  they  arrested  him  in 
their  own  territory. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  say.  I  am  really  saying  that  our  case  is  they  arrested 
him  on  our  territory.  It  was  done  on  the  border.  It  is  probably  a  question  of 
three  or  four  feet  on  this  side  or  three  or  four  feet  on  that  side,  or  if  it  is  not 
three  or  four  feet,  it  may  be  three  or  four  yards.  It  is  right  on  the  border.  The 
border  is  not  probably  even  marked.  It  may  even  be  that  there  is  some  doubt 
about  where  exactly  he  was  arrested.  Whatever  that  may  be,  that  is  our  case. 
Their  case  is  different.  If  the  fact  is  admitted  that  they  arrested  him  on  our 
territory,  then  the  whole  issue  becomes  a  different  one,  and  a  very  highly 
objectionable  one. 

P.N.  Singh  (Chandauli):241  That  is  the  case  of  the  Government  of  India, 
that  Col.  Bhattacharya  was  arrested  on  our  territory.  So,  there  is  no  question 
of  doubt  in  that  matter. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  not  the  Pakistan  Government’s  position  or  the  case 
against  Col.  Bhattacharya. 

Rajendra  Singh:242  Are  we  to  be  guided  by  our  position  or  by  the  position  of 
the  Pakistan  Government? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  not  a  question  of  our  being  guided  or  not.  You  do  not 
know,  and  I  do  not  know;  it  is  Col.  Bhattacharya  who  ought  to  know.  How  can 
you  know  and  how  can  I  know? 

P.N.  Singh:  What  is  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India? 


241.  Prabhu  Narain  Singh,  Socialist  Party. 

242.  PSP. 
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Rajendra  Singh:  You  have  to  depend  for  your  information  on  your  officers, 
and  your  officers  say  that  he  was  lifted  from  our  territory. 

RN.  Singh:  What  is  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India? 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:243  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  a  bad  throat.  So,  let 
him  go  home  and  take  rest. 

P.N.  Singh:  The  Government  of  India  are  basing  their  claim  on  the  fact  that 
he  was  arrested  from  our  territory. 

Nath  Pai:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just  say  one  sentence?  On  one  issue,  whatever 
be  the  motive,  let  us  not  appear  to  be  shaky,  that  is  the  fact  that  Col. 
Bhattacharya  was  seized  from  Indian  territory;  whatever  the  claims  of  the 
Pakistanis  may  be,  it  is  not  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  to  say  that  they 
say  so;  let  them  say  so.  Can  you  not  say,  can  the  Prime  Minister  of  India 
not  say,  that  he  was  seized  from  our  territory?  May  I  ask  this  question  of 
the  Prime  Minister? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Prime  Minister  is  a  sensible  person,  and  he  does  not 
make  irresponsible  statements,  I  hope;  what  I  said  was  that  such  evidence  as 
we  have  obtained  shows  that  he  was  arrested  from  our  territory.  I  can  only 
base  my  judgment  on  evidence,  not  on  heated  discourses  of  Nath  Pai.  How  can 
I?  Obviously,  Col.  Bhattacharya’s  own  statement  is  an  important  element  in  it, 
according  to  our  thinking. 

I  have  not  seen  the  judgment  of  this  tribunal  there,  though  that  tribunal  did 
not  even  permit  all  the  evidence  to  be  placed,  the  defence  evidence  etc.  That  is 
all  the  more  the  reason  why  we  should  not  accept  that.  But,  except  that,  what 
does  one  expect?  What  exactly  can  one  do  now?  One  is,  of  course,  the  normal 
course  of  preferring  on  appeal.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  even  a  regular  appeal 
or  a  kind  of  petition  for  mercy;  it  is  really  a  petition  for  fresh  consideration  or 
some  such  thing. 

I  do  not  understand  how  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Government  is  at  all 
at  fault.  That  is  the  point.  The  Pakistan  Government  is,  I  think,  right  from  the 
beginning  up  to  this  stage,  at  fault  in  many  ways;  in  this  so-called  trial  too,  how 
is  our  Government  at  fault?  We  have  taken  day-to-day  and  daily  interest  in  this 
matter  and  the  closest  possible  interest,  because  we  were  concerned  about  it. 


243.  Independent. 
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[Omitted:  Exchanges  on  procedure] 

Nath  Pai:  I  realise  that  we  are  placing  a  strain  on  the  Prime  Minister  because 
we  share  the  anxiety  expressed  by  my  hon.  friend  Shri  Tyagi,244  and  it 
pains  us  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  strain.  We  are  sorry  for  that, 

But  may  I  point  out  one  thing  that  like  Col.  Bhattacharya,  we  have 
many  other  officials  doing  intimate  duties  across  the  vast  land  border  that 
we  have  with  Pakistan?  What  will  be  their  morale,  if  we  allow  such 
incidents  to  go  unpunished  that  anybody  can  come  and  take  them  away? 
That  is  what  we  have  to  ask,  and  that  is  the  final  plea  that  we  have  to  make 
before  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Hem  Barua  (Gauhati):245  May  I  make  a  submission?  ... 

Speaker:  I  have  heard  the  spokesman  from  his  party  already.  This  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  Col.  Bhattacharya  was  a  senior  officer,  and  our  Government, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  have  again  said  that  it  is  our  case  that  he  was 
arrested  on  our  territory.  Many  of  our  officers  will  have  to  go  to  the  border 
from  time  to  time  to  check  our  own  posts  there. 

If  any  discussion  is  allowed,  it  is  not  as  if  it  will  be  a  censure  on  the 
Government  for  not  having  taken  steps.  Certainly,  the  Government,  and 
the  House  and  the  country  must  know  what  steps  can  be  taken  under 
those  circumstances,  or  if  we  should  feel  helpless  in  this  matter.  I  feel  that 
the  considered  opinion  of  the  House  from  various  quarters  would  be  useful 
for  strengthening  the  hands  of  Government  to  see  that  such  occurrences 
do  not  occur  in  future.  It  is  a  serious  matter.  Therefore,  I  shall  allow  a 
discussion  on  this  matter,  not  on  an  adjournment  motion  or  as  a  matter  of 
censure;  but  a  two-hour  discussion  will  be  allowed  to  discuss  this  matter, 
so  that  proper  steps  can  be  taken  in  future  to  avoid  such  things  and  also  to 
help  Col.  Bhattacharya  to  have  justice  in  this  matter.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  not  in  a  position  to  speak  well  due  to  a  bad  throat.  Therefore,  I  will  have 
this  discussion  a  couple  of  days  later,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  speak  better. 
The  adjournment  motion  is  disallowed,  but  a  discussion  will  be  there. 


244.  Congress. 

245.  PSP. 
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279.  To  T.N.  Kaul:  Threat  to  V.K.  Krishna  Menon246 

Some  vague  reports  have  reached  us  about  some  Pakistani  students  having 
said  that  our  Defence  Minister  should  be  shot  and  killed  and  then  Kashmir 
question  would  be  solved.  There  may  be  nothing  much  in  these  reports  but  it  is 
desirable  to  take  some  security  measures  when  Defence  Minister  is  stopping  in 
or  passing  through  London  on  his  way  back  to  India. 


280.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Trial  of  Bhattacharya  in  Pakistan247 

Question:248  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  the  trial  of  Lt.  Colonel  Bhattacharya  in  Pakistan  has  concluded; 

(b)  if  so,  the  details  thereof;  and 

(c)  whether  he  was  accorded  all  facilities? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  Yes,  Sir. 

(b)  The  details  of  Col.  Bhattacharya’s  trial  are  not  available  as  the 
proceedings  were  held  in  camera. 

(c)  As  regards  the  facilities  accorded  to  Lt.  Col.  Bhattacharya  during  his 
trial,  the  only  thing  we  know  is  that  the  Indian  lawyer  engaged  by  his 
family  was  permitted  to  conduct  his  defence. 

May  I  add  that  since  you  have  kindly  allotted  time  for  a  full  discussion 
on  this  matter,  we  may  not  proceed  further  with  this  question  now? 
[Interruptions] 

Some  Hon.  Members:  No. 

Speaker:249  Further  supplementaries  may  be  reserved  for  that  occasion. 

S.M.  Banerjee:250  She  cannot  suggest  that.  I  want  to  put  one  supplementary. 
May  I  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Indian  lawyer  who  defended  Col. 


246.  Telegram,  21  November  1961,  to  the  Acting  High  Commissioner  in  London,  T.N.  Kaul. 

247.  Oral  Answers,  24  November  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LIX,  20 
November  to  1  December  1961,  cols  907-910. 

248.  By  eight  Congress  MPs,  one  CPI  MP,  one  Ganatantra  Parishad  MP  and  one  Independent. 

249.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

250.  Independent. 
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Bhattacharya  in  Pakistan  had  written  to  the  Government  of  India  stating 
that  the  minimum  facilities  generally  given  in  the  case  of  a  military  tribunal 
were  not  given  to  Col.  Bhattacharya  and  if  so,  whether  any  protest  has 
been  lodged  in  this  respect? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  I  cannot 
remember;  I  have  not  got  any  letter  with  me  here.  They  had  written  something 
pointing  out  that  in  some  matter  facilities  were  not  given  to  him;  that  is  quite 
possible.  We  were  constantly  in  touch — our  Deputy  High  Commissioner251  was 
constantly  in  touch — with  the  Pakistan  Government  seeking  such  facilities  as 
were  possible  all  the  time.  There  is  no  question  of  our  sending  a  formal  protest 
to  them;  it  is  a  continuous  affair. 

Hem  Barua:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  release  of  some  American  airmen 
detained  in  China  on  charges  of  espionage  was  secured  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  UN,252  likewise,  have  Government  made  any  attempt  to  invoke 
the  good  offices  of  the  UN  to  get  the  release  of  Col.  Bhattacharya  or  do 
they  propose  to  do  so? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  understand  how  the  hon.  Member  wishes  to  drag  in 
the  UN  in  this  matter. 

Hem  Barua:  It  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  American  airmen  detained  in 
China. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  To  the  best  of  my  information,  it  was  not  done.  Even  in  that 
case,  they  were  released  not  because  the  UNO  took  any  steps,  but  becuase  of 
other  facts  and  other  approaches  made  in  the  subject.  Here  in  the  present  case, 
the  odd  thing  is  that  Lt.  Col.  Bhattacharya  was  charged  with  various  charges 
and  the  most  serious  one  was  espionage.  I  am  informed  that  on  that  charge  of 
espionage,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  Pakistan  Military  Tribunal.  It  is  on  the  other 
charges  that  he  has  been  sentenced.  It  is  very  odd.  So,  the  question  of  espionage 
does  not  apparently  arise.  I  have  not  seen  the  judgment;  I  am  only  presuming 
from  odd  bits  of  information.  [Interruptions] 

Speaker:  He  has  not  read  the  judgment;  what  is  the  good  of  asking  him? 


251.  S.K.  Chowdhury. 

252.  In  August  1955. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  know  the  charges.  I  could  find  out  the  charges  without 
reading  the  judgment.  There  were  some  technical  charges  of  having  come  to 
Pakistan  without  permission  and  possessing  some  revolver  or  some  firearm  on 
his  body  without  permission  and  may  be  some  other  charges.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  actual  direct  charge  of  espionage  was  not  accepted  by  the  military 
tribunal. 

Khadilkar:253  Recently  I  read  a  report  in  the  press  that  as  a  result  of  some 
talk  at  diplomatic  level,  Lt.  Col.  Bhattacharya  was  likely  to  be  released  any 
moment.  Is  there  any  truth  in  this? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  entirely  a  matter  for  the  Pakistan  Government  or 
rather  the  Pakistan  President.  There  have  been  some  suggestions  that  the  Pakistan 
President  might  reduce  the  sentence  or  release  him,  whatever  the  case  may  be. 
But  obviously  I  cannot  say  anything  definite  about  it. 

%  w#:254  35%  'H'enrarjf  ^  PH4rti(l  %  ^  qfcrrc  ^ 

^  3TTffe  wraw  ^  T#  t,  #  rtf  #  1 1 

'jtciiswM  spft  mi  #  35%  ^  sft  m 

qffctK  ctfr  $  ^tt  1 1  aftr  w  3  ^fr  ^sraf  §3tt,  ^  3f 

’Tf  %  I 

[Translation  begins: 

Prakash  Vir  Shastri:255  Is  Colonel  Bhattacharya’s  family  being  given  some 
financial  help  after  his  arrest,  if  yes,  in  what  form? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Whatever  Colonel  Bhattacharya’s  current  salary  was,  is 
continued  to  be  given  to  his  family.  And  whatever  expenses  were  incurred 
during  the  trial,  were  also  met. 


Translation  ends] 


253.  R.K.  Khadilkar,  Mazdoor  Kisan  Party. 

254.  Independent. 

255.  See  fn  254  in  this  section. 
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Hem  Barua:  May  I  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  financial  assistance 
that  was  offered  to  his  family  came  at  the  last  moment  only  as  the 
Government  could  not  make  up  their  mind? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  is  mistaken. 

S.M.  Banerjee:  May  I  know  whether  after  the  announcement  of  his  conviction 
that  any  letter  of  protest  has  been  sent  by  the  Indian  Government;  if  so, 
with  what  result? 

Speaker:  Protest  against  his  conviction? 

S.M.  Banerjee:  May  be  “sentence”  or  “brutal  sentence,”  whatever  you 
may  call  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  our 
representatives  both  in  Dacca  and  in  the  central  Pakistan  Government.  I  do  not 
think  any  formal  protest  note  has  been  sent,  but  the  matter  has  been  taken  up 
directly. 

Sadhan  Gupta:256  It  appears  from  the  Press  that  Col.  Bhattacharya’s 
contention  was  that  he  was  forcibly  kidnapped  from  India  and  that  there 
was  conclusive  evidence  with  the  District  Magistrate,  24  Parganas,  to  this 
effect.  Was  he  afforded  any  facilities  to  produce  that  evidence?  Was  any 
attempt  made  to  make  that  evidence  available  to  him  for  his  defence? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  My  colleague,  the  hon.  Law  Minister,  who  has  dealt  with  the 
matter  will  answer  that  question. 

The  Minister  of  Law  (A.K.  Sen):  In  the  trial  there  an  application  was  made 
by  Col.  Bhattacharya’s  advocate  for  examination  of  four  witnesses  on 
commission.  As  the  hon.  Member,  who  is  himself  a  lawyer,  is  aware,  there 
is  a  procedure  available  under  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  there,  and  also 
here,  for  examination  of  witnesses  residing  abroad  on  commission.  That 
application  was  rejected  by  the  Tribunal. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:257  On  what  grounds? 

256.  CPI. 

257.  Socialist  Party. 
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A.K.  Sen:  No  grounds  are  given  by  the  Military  Tribunal. 

Renuka  Ray:258  Is  the  Prime  Minister  aware  that  the  wife  of  Col.  Bhattacharya 
was  not  consulted  in  regard  to  the  lawyer  who  was  to  be  appointed  as  his 
advocate? 

A.K.  Sen:  That  is  not  a  fact. 

Renuka  Ray:  Is  it  a  fact  that  she  wanted  to  have  the  service  of  Radha  Binod 

Pal?259 


A.K.  Sen:  That  is  absolutely  wrong  information  which  the  hon.  Member 
has.  The  advocate  is  an  extremely  renowned  advocate  in  criminal  matters 
and  he  was  engaged  by  his  family. 

Renuka  Ray:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  enquire  from  Col. 
Bhattacharya’s  wife  whether  she  has  no  grievance-  that  she  was  not 
consulted? 

A.K.  Sen:  His  family  had  engaged  Ghatak  and  given  him  the  warrant  of 
attorney. 

Some  Hon.  Members  rose. 

Speaker:  Rest  of  the  questions  should  be  reserved  for  the  discussion. 


(g)  Ceylon 

281 .  To  Richard  Aluwihare:  Acknowledging  Gifts260 


October  31,  1961 


My  dear  High  Commissioner, 

I  received  today  the  silver  salad  spoon  which  The  Hon’ble  T.B.  Ilangaratne261 
has  sent  me.  I  much  appreciate  this  gift  and  I  hope  you  will  kindly  convey  my 
thanks  to  him. 


258.  Congress. 

259.  Member,  UN  International  Law  Commission,  1952-66,  and  the  only  dissenting  member 
of  the  International  Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  also  known  as  Tokyo  Trials. 

260.  Letter  to  the  High  Commssioner  of  Ceylon;  address:  224,  Jor  Bagh,  New  Delhi. 

261.  Labour  Minister  in  Ceylon  Government. 
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I  am  sorry  I  could  not  meet  him  again  before  he  went  away. 

I  have  received  the  letter  which  Prime  Minister  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike  has 
sent  me  together  with  the  book  Towards  a  New  Era .262  I  am  writing  to  her 
separately  acknowledging  this  book  with  thanks.263 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


282.  To  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike:  Acknowledging  Receipt 
of  Towards  a  New  Era 264 


October  31,  1961 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  3rd  October  which  I  received  today,  together 
with  the  publication  Towards  a  New  Era.  I  am  glad  that  this  selection  of  the 
speeches  of  Shri  S.W.R.D.  Bandaranaike  has  been  made.  This  should  prove 
useful  to  all  those  interested  in  them. 

With  all  good  wishes  and  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


283.  To  B.P.  Sinha:  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike’s  Request265 


November  3,  1961 


My  dear  Chief  Justice, 

This  morning  I  had  a  visit  from  the  High  Commissioner  of  Ceylon.  He  gave  me 
a  secret  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon.266  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this 
letter. 


262.  Compiled  by  G.E.P.  de  S.  Wickramaratne,  Towards  a  New  Era.  Selected  speeches  of 
S.W.R.D.  Bandaranaike  made  in  the  Legislature  of  Ceylon,  1931  to  1959  (Colombo: 
Department  of  Information,  Ceylon,  1961). 

263.  See  item  282. 

264.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon. 

265.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  India. 

266.  See  appendix  14. 
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I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  advice  in  this  matter  and  if  you  can  suggest  to 
us  a  suitable  person,  as  desired  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Inquiry  she  has  in  view. 

I  am  leaving  in  about  three  or  four  hours’  time  for  London  and  America.  I 
shall,  therefore,  not  be  here  for  about  two  and  a  half  weeks.  I  am,  however, 
putting  our  Home  Minister267  in  touch  with  this  matter  and  I  would  be  grateful 
to  you  if  you  could  kindly  let  him  have  your  advice. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


284.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike’s 
Request268 

November3,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon  and  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  written  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  India.269 

You  will  see  that  I  have  asked  the  Chief  Justice  of  India  to  send  his  answer 
to  you  to  what  I  have  written.  I  do  not  know  what  advice  he  is  likely  to  give. 
He  may  suggest  one  or  more  names.  You  yourself  will,  perhaps  be  able  to  think 
of  some  one.  If  you  think  it  necessary,  you  can  consult  Asoke  Sen270  on  the 
subject. 

I  am  mentioning  this  matter  to  our  Secretary  General,  R.K.  Nehru.271  Please 
keep  him  in  touch  with  this  and  tell  him  the  developments.  He  will  deal  with  any 
communications  to  be  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon.  This  matter  has  to 
be  kept  secret  and  not  passed  on  to  official  files. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


267.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri.  See  item  284. 

268.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

269.  See  appendix  14  and  item  283. 

270.  Law  Minister. 

271.  Secretary-General  at  the  MEA. 
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285.  To  B.P.  Sinha:  Bandaranaike  Assassination 
Inquiry272 


30th  November  1961 


My  dear  Chief  Justice, 

I  must  apologise  to  you  for  the  delay  in  acknowledging  your  letter  of  November 
1 7th  which  you  wrote  in  answer  to  my  letter  to  you  about  the  request  from  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon  for  a  distinguished  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Prime  Minister  for  an  enquiry  into  the  political  aspects  of 
the  assassination  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon,  Mr  Bandaranaike.273 
Since  my  return  from  the  United  States,  I  have  been  rather  overwhelmed  with 
work  and  I  overlooked  your  letter.  I  have  now  written  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ceylon  on  the  subject.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  her.274 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


286.  To  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike:  Bandaranaike 
Assassination  Inquiry275 


30th  November,  1961 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

I  owe  you  an  apology.  You  sent  me  a  letter  dated  23rd  October  in  which  you 
informed  me  that  it  was  your  intention  to  appoint  a  high  level  enquiry  commission 
to  enquire  into  the  political  aspects  of  the  assassination  of  your  husband,  the 
late  Mr  Bandaranaike.  You  asked  me  if  it  would  be  possible  for  my  Government 
to  make  available  the  services  of  a  very  good  judge  or  ex-judge  of  our  Supreme 
Court  or  an  experienced  lawyer  to  be  on  this  commission  of  enquiry  which 
was  intended  to  consist  of  two  or  three  impartial  and  independent  judges  from 
friendly  countries. 

On  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  immediately  took  some  steps  and  wrote  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  India  for  his  advice  and  recommendation.276  Thereafter,  I  left 

272.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  India. 

273.  Of  S.W.R.D.  Bandaranaike  in  September  1959.  See  appendix  14.  See  also  items  283  and 
284. 

274.  Item  286. 

275.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon. 

276.  See  item  283. 
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for  the  United  States.  In  order  to  avoid  delay,  I  had  asked  our  Chief  Justice  to 
get  in  touch  with  our  Home  Minister277  who  could  then  deal  with  the  matter  and 
communicate  with  you.  Our  Chief  Justice  was  good  enough  to  write  to  me  on 
17th  November.  I  returned  on  the  20th  from  the  United  States.  Somehow  or 
other,  in  the  large  bundle  of  papers  that  awaited  me,  I  overlooked  his  letter.  I 
am  very  sorry  for  this  and  I  apologise  to  you  for  this  delay. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  India  has  recommended  the  name  of  one  of  his  valued 
colleagues  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr  Justice  S.K.  Das.278  Mr  Das,  I  am  told,  is 
prepared  to  join  this  tribunal  or  commission  if  so  invited.  He  says,  however, 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  go  out  of  the  country  without  his  wife,  Mrs  Das, 
accompanying  him. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  your  decision  is  in  this  matter.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  your  Government  will  make  arrangements  which  are  compatible 
with  the  high  position  of  a  senior  judge  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

With  my  warm  regards  and  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(h)  USSR 

287.  For  N.S.  Khrushchev:  Acknowledging  Birthday 
Greetings279 

Dear  Mr  Chairman, 

Your  message  of  congratulations  on  my  birthday  has  reached  me  here  in  Mexico 
City.  I  am  very  happy  to  receive  it  and  am  grateful  to  you  for  it. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  the  meetings  and  friendly  talks  we  had  in 
Moscow  confirmed  the  friendship  of  our  two  countries  and  peoples  and  pointed 
out  to  a  future  of  friendly  and  mutually  advantageous  cooperation.  In  particular, 
I  believe  that  it  helped  in  the  cause  of  peace  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart. 
I  have  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  for  the  good  of  the  world  and 
indeed  the  survival  of  human  civilisation  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  lay 
down  firm  foundations  for  a  peaceful  future  in  which  all  nations  will  shed  their 


277.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri.  See  item  284. 

278.  Judge,  Supreme  Court  of  India,  1956-63. 

279.  Message  sent  through  the  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  Mexico  City,  15  November  1961. 
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fear  and  cooperate  together  for  their  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  world.  I 
have  found,  wherever  I  have  gone,  a  passionate  desire  for  peace  among  all 
peoples.  May  that  desire  find  fulfilment. 

To  you,  Mr  Chairman,  I  send  my  greetings  and  good  wishes. 


288.  In  New  Delhi:  At  the  Civic  Reception  to  Yuri 
Gagarin280 

Welcome  Address  to  Major  Gagarin  by 
the  Delhi  Municipal  Corporation 


Major  Gagarin, 

We,  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Delhi  Municipal  Corporation,  greet  you 
and  welcome  you  in  our  midst  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this  ancient  city.  We 
welcome  you  for  your  courage  and  for  your  being  the  pioneer  in  a  new  and 
great  field  of  human  endeavour  which  is  opening  out  to  us  the  pathway  to  the 
heavens  and  all  that  they  contain.  We  welcome  you  also  as  a  representative  of 
a  great  and  friendly  nation  which  has  made  great  advances  in  the  field  of  science. 

Your  great  feat  has  struck  the  imagination  of  the  world  and  has  specially 
endeared  you  to  the  youth  and  children  of  our  planet.  You  see  them  gathered 
here  in  large  numbers  to  give  you  their  affectionate  welcome  and  congratulations. 
For  it  is  the  young  specially  to  whom  this  new  world  opens  out,  the  pathway  to 
which  you  have  blazed. 

Ever  since  man  learned  to  take  delight  in  the  majestic  flight  of  birds,  he  has 
dreamt  and  pined  to  become  less  earth-bound  and,  flying,  emulate  the  birds  in 
the  blue  skies.  The  traditions  and  old  stories  of  many  countries,  including  ours, 
are  full  of  these  attempts  at  flight  in  the  air.  What  you  have  achieved  is  to  make 
this  old  world  dream  come  true;  and  man  has  thus  attained  a  new  freedom  and 
new  dimensions. 

In  a  world  which,  in  spite  of  tremendous  advances,  is  still  full  of  conflict 
and  fears  of  war,  new  vistas  have  opened  out  which  may  well  give  us  new 
perspectives  and  pull  us  out  of  our  narrowness  of  mind  and  lead  us  to  a  new 


280.  Address,  29  November  1961,  by  Sham  Nath,  Mayor  of  Delhi,  at  the  Reception  in  the 
National  Stadium.  Drafted  probably  on  17  October  by  Nehru,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
style. 

The  fourth  paragraph  was  reported  verbatim  in  The  Hindu ,  30  November  1961,  p. 
5  coi.  5. 
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era  of  peace,  tolerance  and  cooperation.  Instead  of  human  beings  being  full  of 
hatred  and  violence,  they  may  develop  a  largeness  of  heart  and  a  truer 
understanding  of  each  other.  Even  as  you  have  broken  the  chains  which  bind 
man  to  this  solid  earth,  humanity  may  well  break  the  chains  of  hatred  and 
violence  and  put  an  end  to  the  conflicts  and  wars  that  have  afflicted  mankind 
through  ages  past  and  which  today  in  this  nuclear  age  threaten  the  future  of 
humanity  itself. 

We  welcome  you,  therefore,  as  a  messenger  of  peace  and  goodwill  and 
one  who  has  given  us  glimpses  of  the  future  to  come.  We  want  no  chains  to 
bind  us  except  the  silken  cords  of  affection  and  understanding  binding  our 
minds  and  hearts. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Delhi,  we  offer  you  our  affection  and  admiration 
and  earnestly  trust  that  your  great  triumph  will  take  us  a  step  forward  in  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  goodwill  among  all  men. 


(i)  Middle  East 

289.  To  R.K.  Nehru:  Casual  Approach  to  Serious  Incident 
in  Cairo281 

I  have  read  these  papers.  I  am  surprised  at  the  casual  approach  of  our  Embassy 
in  Cairo  to  this  incident.  It  was  a  serious  incident  and  swift  action  was  necessary. 
It  should  have  been  reported  to  us  immediately.  The  mere  fact  that  we  protest 
five  days  after  the  incident  indicates  that  we  attach  little  importance  to  it.  Not 
to  inform  us  immediately  is  a  serious  error. 

There  is  a  big  difference  in  giving  press  publicity  to  an  incident  of  this  kind 
and  informing  our  Ministry  of  it  as  well  as  the  UAR  Foreign  Office. 

If  Parliament  had  been  sitting,  we  would  have  had  a  multitude  of  questions, 
motions  for  adjournment,  etc.  I  have  no  doubt  that  questions  will  be  put  to  us 
when  Parliament  meets  next  in  about  a  month’s  time.  Not  to  inform  us 
immediately  of  such  an  incident  is  to  put  our  Government  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  Even  apart  from  Parliament,  it  is  most  embarrassing  for  us  to  know 
nothing  about  an  incident  which  gets  headlines  in  the  press  and  which  concerns 
our  Embassy  personnel.  We  cannot  blame  the  press  for  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
press  to  get  news  and  to  report  it. 


281.  Note,  17  October  1961,  for  the  Secretary-General,  MEA. 
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I  cannot  understand  why  this  beating  etc.  should  have  happened.  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  it.  Nor  is  the  suggestion  that  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity  at  all  credible.  This  apparently  took  place  after  they  knew  who  these 
Military  Attaches  were.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  them  behaved  in  a  manner 
irritating  the  Egyptians. 

Altogether  I  am  very  much  concerned  at  the  casualness  and  slackness  of 
the  way  this  matter  has  been  treated.  It  is  not  a  minor  matter,  though  of  course 
I  do  not  want  to  fall  out  with  the  UAR  Government  on  such  a  thing.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  you  might  make  this  clear  to  our  Ambassador282  and  send  him  a 
copy  of  this  note  of  mine.  You  might  further  add  that  it  is  not  always  wise  for 
our  Embassy  personnel,  and  especially  Military  Attaches,  to  be  too  closely 
attached  with  the  personnel  in  other  Embassies. 


290.  For  MEA  Officials:  Safrani’s  drinking  and  Varma’s 
Grouse283 

I  have  read  these  papers.  Dr  D.P.  Varma284  has  had  large  contacts  in  Damascus 
and  what  he  says  might  well  represent  the  opinions  of  the  persons  he  knows 
there.  He  is  very  popular  there  and  even  President  Nasser  spoke  highly  of  him. 

We  cannot  therefore  dismiss  what  he  says  without  some  further  enquiry. 
It  is  possible  that  what  he  says  is  exaggerated.  Perhaps,  also,  Safrani285  did  not 
treat  him  well  and  so  Varma  has  got  a  grouse  against  him. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  rather  disturbed  by  what  he  has  written  about  Safrani. 
It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  Safrani  drinks  heavily. 

I  do  not  quite  know  what  we  can  do  in  this  matter  except  to  be  alert  and  to 
watch  developments.  Personally  I  have  been  fairly  well  impressed  with  Safrani 
in  the  past. 


282.  M.A.  Hussain. 

283.  Note,  21  October  1961,  to  M.  J.  Desai,  the  FS,  and  B.F.H.B.  Tyabji,  the  SS  at  the  MEA. 

284.  Devendra  Prasad  Varma  ( 1 923-1 994);  taught  English  at  universities  in  India,  Nepal,  Syria 
.  and  Egypt  till  1963,  and  at  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  1963- 

1991.  From  New  York  Times  Obituaries ,  27  October  1994. 

285.  A.H.  Safrani,  Consul-General  of  India  at  Damascus. 
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291 .  To  MEA  Officials:  Recognising  Syrian  Government 
de  jure 286 

You  might  have  a  reply  sent  to  our  Ambassador  in  Djakarta287  informing  him 
that  we  propose  to  recognise  the  Syrian  regime,  de  jure ,  within  a  few  days.  De 
facto  recognition  was  given  to  them  right  from  the  beginning. 

2.  Safrani’s  telegram  from  Damascus.  I  think  that  we  should  recognise 
the  new  Syrian  regime,  de  jure ,  in  four  or  five  days’  time,  say  on  the  7th 
November.288  The  Syrian  Government  can  make  arrangements  to  send  their 
representative  here  as  convenient  to  them.  By  the  time  he  arrives,  formal  de 
jure  recognition  will  have  been  given. 

3 .  You  might  also  send  a  brief  telegram  to  our  Ambassador  in  Cairo289 
saying  that  we  are  giving  de  jure  recognition  to  the  Syrian  regime  on  the  7th 
November. 


(j)  Congo 

292.  To  Cyrille  Adoula:  Commitment  to  a  United  Congo290 

October  31,  1961 

Excellency, 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  18th  October  1961, 291  which  was 
given  to  me  personally  by  Mr  Thomas  Kanza  on  his  arrival  to  attend  the  Indian 
Council  for  Africa’s  Seminar  on  the  problems  of  Portuguese  colonies.292 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  Congo  is  very  much  in  our  minds.  It  has  not 
been  easy  for  us,  faced  as  we  are  with  our  own  difficulties,  to  do  what  we 
have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  Congo  in  order  to  help  it  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
as  a  united  independent  country. 


286.  Note,  2  November  1961,  for  R.  K.  Nehru,  the  SQ  and  Y.  D.  Gundevia,  the  CS,  at  the 
MEA. 

287.  J.N.  Khosla. 

288.  See  appendix  17. 

289.  M.A  Hussain. 

290.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Congo. 

291.  See  appendix  9. 

292.  See  items  137  and  139. 
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Nevertheless,  we  have  gladly  done  it.  We  shall  also  continue  doing  it  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  because  of  our  conviction  that  newly  independent  countries 
should  be  given  all  possible  aid  to  enable  them  to  function  in  full  independence 
and  freedom,  and  thereby  help  others  less  fortunate  than  themselves  to  reach 
the  same  goal.  Without  this,  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  indeed  its  survival 
itself,  is  likely  to  be  endangered. 

I  believe  that  our  Representative  in  the  Congo  has  already  given  Your 
Excellency  full  assurances  of  the  continued  support  which  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  India  are  giving  to  the  realisation  of  the  conception  of  a 
united  Government  of  a  united  Congo.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
relations  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Congo,  and  in  particular  of  Stanleyville 
and  Elizabethville,  will  be  such  that  no  foreign  aid  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  together  will  be  necessary. 

Please  accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 


293.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  British  Congo  Policy293 

Bhupesh  Gupta:294  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  the  newspaper  reports  of  September  27,  1961,  to  the  effect 
that  Government  have  “welcomed  the  reiteration  of  the  British  policy 
in  the  Congo  in  support  of  a  United  and  Independent  Congo”  etc.,  are 
correct;  and 

(b)  if  so,  on  what  basis  Government  extended  this  appreciation  to  the 
Congo  policy  of  the  British  Government? 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  (a)  Yes,  Sir. 
(b)  Our  appreciation  of  the  Congo  policy  of  the  British  Government  was 
based  on  the  reiteration  of  this  policy  by  the  British  Prime  Minister  in  his 
-  message  to  our  Prime  Minister.  The  British  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the 
aims  of  British  policy  in  Congo  were:  The  Unity  and  Independence  of  the 
Congo  and  termination  of  the  secession  of  Katanga.295 


293.  Oral  Answers,  27  November  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  1-15,  27 
November  to  15  December  1961,  cols  20-23. 

294.  CPI. 

295.  See  SWJN/SS/71/item  334  and  appendix  33. 
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Bhupesh  Gupta:  I  see  from  the  reply  of  the  hon.  Deputy  Minister  that  on 
the  basis  of  one  statement  of  a  somewhat  metaphysical  character,  the 
Government  came  to  this  conclusion.  May  I  know,  Sir,  while  paying  this 
tribute  to  the  British  Government  for  having  changed  its  policy  with  regard 
to  the  Congo,  whether  the  Government  took  into  account  the  other 
developments,  both  within  the  United  Kingdom,  especially  in  its  press,  and 
outside  the  United  Kingdom,  as  far  as  these  aspects  were  concerned? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Sir,  if  we  start  discussing  here  the  change  in  policies  of 
Governments  with  regard  to  the  Congo,  there  is  no  great  power  which  has  not 
been  shifting  and  changing  its  policies.  This  question  here  relates  to  a  certain 
statement  made  by  me  and  it  was  based  on  a  personal  message  received  from 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  they  stood  for  the  unity  of  the 
Congo,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  were  against  the  cutting  off  of  Katanga  from  the 
Congo  Republic,  and  secondly,  they  stood  for  the  removal  of  the  foreign 
mercenaries  there.  These  are  the  two  basic  facts  in  the  Congo  and  because 
they  said  that,  we  welcomed  that  statement. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  May  I  know  if  it  is  not  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  Prime 
Minister  is  reported  to  have  said  this — the  British  Prime  Minister  not  ours — 
the  British  Press,  especially  the  Tory  Press,  was  in  full  cry  against  powers 
like  India  and  was  causing  provocation  and  everybody  knows  that  it  has 
been  supported  by  the  British  Government? 

Deputy  Chairman:296  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  British  Press. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  No,  Sir.  But  discussion  also  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Therefore  all  these  things  should  be  taken  into  account.  Here  it 
is  not  a  question  of  an  individual  statement;  it  is  a  question  of  policy  with 
regard  to  Congo.  Now,  may  I  know  whether,  after  getting  this  statement 
from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  before  paying  this 
tribute  to  them,  the  Government  of  India  enquired  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  as  to  what  they  had  to  say  with  regard  to  the  other  matters 
which  showed  that  they  were  pursuing  a  different  policy? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  keep  ourselves  informed  and,  as  I  mentioned  a  little 
while  ago,  I  would  draw  the  hon.  Member’s  attention  even  to  this  morning’s 


296.  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy  Rao. 
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newspaper  report — I  have  not  got  the  full  report  yet — about  the  Resolution  in 
the  Security  Council  and  how  the  great  powers  have  dealt  with  it.  It  is  no  good 
taking  up  a  black  and  white  attitude  that  everything  that  one  country  does  is 
agreeable  and  good  while  everything  the  other  country  does  is  disagreeable. 
There  are  many  things  which  are  done  by  other  countries  which  we  partly 
accept  and  partly  do  not  accept. 

A.D.  Mani:297  After  this  elucidation  of  the  policy  of  the  British  Government, 
have  the  Government  of  India  satisfied  themselves  that  the  local 
representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  Government  in  Leopoldville  are 
carrying  out  the  policy,  because  the  former  representatives  were  not  friendly 
to  Mr  Dayal?298 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  These  are  odd  questions.  We  are  partly  satisfied  with  what 
other  countries  do  and  partly  not  satisfied  but  we  do  not  go  about  condemning 
them  in  public  because  they  have  not  fallen  in  line.  Well,  sometimes  something 
happens  which  we  do  not  like  and  something  happens  which  we  approve  of. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  question  of  condemnation 
now;  we  are  concerned  with  the  tribute  paid.  All  that  we  ask  the  Prime 
Minister  is  whether,  when  this  statement  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  India,  the  Government  of  India  satisfied  itself  from  other 
sources  taking  into  account  other  relevant  facts  and  having  regard  to  the 
chain  of  events  that  were  taking  place  at  that  time  including  propaganda 
against  India. 


297.  Independent. 

298.  Rajeshwar  Dayal,  U.N.  Special  Representative  in  the  Congo  till  May  1961,  thereafter 
resumed  High  Commissionership  of  India  in  Pakistan. 
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(k)  South  East  Asia 


294.  Policy  on  South-East  Asia299 

[V.H.  Coelho’s  Note  of  16  October  1961  begins] 

As  directed  by  FS,  I  have  amplified  FS’s  earlier  paper  on  the  review  of  our 
policy  towards  South  East  Asia,  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  held  on  the  23rd 
and  29th  September,  1961. 


V.H.  Coelho 
16.10.61 

[V.H.  Coelho’s  Note  of  16  October  1961  ends] 

[M.J.  Desai’  Note,  as  amplified  by  V.H.  Coelho,  begins] 

Review  of  India’s  policy  in  South-East  Asia 

It  is  the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy  to  be  friendly  with  all  countries.  Obviously, 
this  means  being  more  friendly  with  some  than  others  are  and  in  South-East 
Asian  countries,  the  same  policy  has  been  followed  in  the  past.  Our  friendly 
gestures  in  South-East  Asia,  however,  have  been  regulated  by  the  following 
considerations: 

(a)  Individual  complexes  against  India:  For  example,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Nepal 
suffers  in  varying  degrees  from  an  Indian  domination  complex  and 
the  same  complex  exists  in  a  greater  degree  in  Pakistan.  We  have 
therefore,  been  hesitant  regarding  any  open  demonstration  of  friendship 
in  a  big  way  and  have  let  the  leaders  in  these  countries  take  the  initiative 
in  respect  of  the  forms  of  cooperation  between  their  countries  and 
ours. 

(b)  Some  other  countries  in  South-East  Asia  have  a  complex  centering  on 
the  leadership  of  the  region,  e.g.,  Indonesia  and  Malaya.  This  also 
applies  to  Pakistan  to  a  considerable  degree.  We  have  been  friendly 
with  them,  but,  particularly  because  of  this  complex,  have  been  hesitant 
in  making  suggestions  for  increase  in  cooperation  in  various  spheres. 

299.  Noting  between  Nehru  and  V.H.  Coelho,  Joint  Secretary,  MEA,  16-19  October  1961; 
both  Coelho’s  note  and  Nehru’s  minute  are  in  MEA,  File  No.  Ill 4(32)-SD/6 1 ,  pp.  24- 
28/notes.  Nehru’s  Note  is  also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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(c)  Countries  under  heavy  American  influence  who  are  members  of  military 
pacts  and  have  alliances  of  all  kinds  particularly  with  USA,  e.g., 
Philippines,  Thailand  and,  of  course  Pakistan.  With  these  countries 
we  have  been  correct  in  the  protocol  sense  but  there  has  been  no 
warmth  of  friendship  particularly  as  we  felt  that  the  regimes  in  control 
of  these  areas  were  authoritarian  in  both  their  external  and  internal 
policies  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  clashes  internally  as  well  as 
externally  and  thus  retard  the  orderly  socio-economic  development  of 
these  areas  as  well  as  of  other  areas  in  South-East  Asia.  American 
antagonism  to  India  in  the  past  made  these  countries  almost  anti-Indian 
in  some  ways. 

(d)  Our  involvement  in  the  Truce  Commissions  in  the  Indo-China  States. 
Here  our  energies  were  directed  towards  promoting  non-alignment 
and  peace.  We  came  up  against  US  pressures  in  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam  and  Chinese  pressures  in  North  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  There 
was  little  of  economic  or  cultural  effort  by  us  in  these  areas. 

2.  Several  changes  have  occurred  in  the  political  climate  of  South-East  Asia 
during  the  last  2  or  3  years: 

(i)  China,  which  till  1 954-5 5  was  content  with  non-alignment  in  this  entire 
region,  is  now  following  a  more  aggressive  policy  of  having  countries 
nominally  non-aligned  but  really  aligned  towards  China.  The  Chinese 
are  using  both  physical  pressures  on  the  States  adjoining  her  territory 
and  also  economic  and  cultural  penetration  to  secure  these  ends. 

It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  between  1953  and 
1961  Chinese  aid  to  Burma  and  North  Vietnam  is  only  04%  and  1 .4% 
of  the  total  aid  given  by  China  to  various  countries  while  countries  like 
Indonesia  get  4.7%  of  the  total  aid  and  even  small  countries  like 
Cambodia  and  Ceylon  get  1.9%  and  2.2%  of  this  Chinese  total  aid  to 
foreign  countries.  The  reason  for  this  disparity  is  clear.  Burma  and 
North  Vietnam  being  on  the  Chinese  border  could  be  squeezed  or 
pressed  physically  because  of  their  neighbourhood.  Remote  areas 
can  only  be  “bribed”  and  therefore  they  must  have  a  larger  percentage 
share  of  economic  aid. 

(ii)  There  is  a  further  factor  in  China’s  attitude  towards  these  States,  namely, 
her  desire  to  isolate  India  with  a  tremendous  show  of  goodwill  in  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  in  the  dispute  with  India,  it  is  India  that  is 
intransigent  and  not  China.  That  explains  the  reason  why  she  has  come 
to  terms  so  readily  with  Burma  and  Nepal  and  is  prepared,  if  need  be, 
to  negotiate  even  with  Pakistan. 
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(iii)  The  United  States,  who  were  against  non-alignment  in  general,  have 
shifted  their  position.  They  are  now  prepared  to  accept  and  encourage 
non-alignment  in  these  countries  but,  like  the  Chinese,  they  would  like 
these  countries  non-aligned  in  their  favour.  The  previous  insistence  on 
definite  alignment  has  gone  and  the  shift  is  now  from  military  to 
economic  aid.  The  objective,  however,  of  protecting  these  areas  from 
communism  remains  the  same,  only  there  is  a  change  in  methods  and 
emphasis.  India  could  endeavour  to  influence  US  policy  in  this  region 
in  favour  of  her  own  general  approach. 

(iv)  The  Chinese  have  now  come  out  in  the  open  against  India  in  their  bid 
for  leadership  of  South-East  Asia.  The  United  States  authorities  have 
realised  that  they  cannot  lead  a  group  of  countries  so  far  away  from 
their  continent  and  so  different  in  social  and  economic  background, 
traditions  and  thinking  and  are  prepared  to  support  any  effort  in  these 
areas,  which  prevents  the  countries  in  these  areas  from  falling  under 
Chinese  leadership. 

(v)  The  British  and  the  French  who  were  till  1957-58  hoping  to  maintain 
their  influence  in  these  areas,  though  their  previous  colonial  authority 
had  been  given  up,  are  getting  more  Europe-minded  and  are 
withdrawing,  though  reluctantly,  from  the  influential  position  they 
occupied  in  South-East  Asia.  The  Russians  have  shown  a  great  interest 
in  these  areas  in  the  last  3-4  years. 

3 .  By  and  large,  there  is  no  love  for  the  Americans  or  for  the  Chinese  in  these 
areas  in  spite  of  the  help  the  individual  countries  receive  from  one  or  the  other 
or  both,  nor  is  there  any  respect  or  regard  for  the  French  or  the  British,  the  ex¬ 
colonial  masters,  who  are  regarded  as  a  spent  force  by  the  people  in  these 
areas.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  Russians  or  of  the  Americans  as  they  are  so 
near.300  In  the  countries  bordering  on  India,  there  is  still  an  inferiority  complex 
and  fear  of  India. 

4.  It  is  in  the  context  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  during  the  last  few 
years,  particularly  the  open  Chinese  bid  for  leadership  of  South-East  Asia  and 
vilification  of  India,  that  a  certain  amount  of  reorientation  of  our  policy  in  the 
political  as  well  as  in  the  economic  sphere  vis-a-vis  South-East  Asian  countries 
seems  necessary.  Such  changes  as  we  decide  on  will  have  to  be  gradual  so  as 
not  to  look  like  a  sudden  move  actuated  by  fear  of  China  or  by  American 
inspiration. 

300.  “Near”  is  in  the  original,  which  itself  is  a  typed  copy  in  the  NMML.  It  is  probably  a 
typing  error,  and  should  perhaps  read  “far.” 
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5.  Action  could  be  initiated  on  the  following  lines: 

(a)  Frequent  and  more  intimate  contacts  with  leading  statesmen  of  the 
area. 

Here  the  personal  contacts  are  fairly  close  and  intimate  between 
Prime  Minister  of  Burma  and  our  Prime  Minister,  but  due  to  a  variety 
of  reasons,  the  others  have  not  paid,  what  may  be  termed,  state  visits, 
of  a  week  or  ten  days  and  seen  the  major  part  of  our  country  and  the 
development  programmes  under  execution.  We  could  consider  inviting 
Mrs  Bandaranaike,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  President  Soekarno, 
Sihanouk  of  Cambodia,  for  a  2  or  3  weeks’  visit — a  few  days  in  Delhi 
and  the  balance  for  a  purposeful  tour  of  various  parts  of  India.  The 
King  of  Thailand  and  the  King  of  Malaya  are  visiting  India  this  winter. 
We  have  had  no  such  visit  from  Philippines.  The  question  of  inviting 
the  President  of  Philippines  could  be  considered.  The  King  of  Nepal 
has  visited  Delhi  but  has  not  seen  other  parts  of  India  particularly  our 
development  programmes,  and  a  10  or  15  days’  visit  would  help  in  his 
case  too.  As  regards  the  other  Indo-China  States,  Laos  and  Viet  Nam, 
State  visits  have  been  paid  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  President  Diem.  We 
might  also  invite  the  King  of  Laos  after  the  settlement  of  the  Laotion 
question  and  also  invite  the  Prime  Minister  of  Laos  once  a  National 
Government  is  in  position. 

(b)  Visits  by  Ministers,  Parliamentarians  and  some  of  the  top  civil  servants, 
particularly  of  the  technical  departments,  should  be  planned.  These 
visits  have  to  be  carefully  worked  out,  preferably  in  connection  with 
various  functional  regional  meetings,  railways,  civil  aviation,  shipping, 
hydro-electrical  engineering,  scientific  conferences  etc.  The  question 
of  actual  invitations  to  be  taken  up  in  consultation  with  the  technical 
departments  involved. 

(c)  The  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  should  participate  more  fully  in  the 
Colombo  Plan  and  EC  AFE  meetings  held  in  this  region  so  as  to  explore 
the  political  climate  and  the  avenues  of  functional  contacts. 

(d)  Our  Heads  of  Missions  in  the  area  should  constantly  keep  in  touch 
with  the  local  Foreign  Offices,  meeting  them  at  least  once  a  fortnight 
or  so  to  have  a  “tour  d’  horizon”  of  current  international  developments 
and  our  mutual  attitudes  towards  them. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  complete  absence  of  initiative  and  vigour 
on  the  part  of  our  representatives  in  South-East  Asia  that  though  there 
are  questions  like  Germany  and  Berlin,  Algeria,  Congo,  Bizerte,  the 
difficulties  in  the  UN,  and  the  general  East- West  struggle,  not  one  of 
our  representatives  in  South-East  Asia  has  sent  any  special  report  or 
asked  for  special  briefing.  Reports  and  dispatches  do  come  periodically 
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but  they  deal  with  local  problems  or  local  inter-state  differences.  This 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  Heads  of  Missions. 

(e)  The  study  of  trade  patterns  and  the  promotion  of  larger  trade  interests 
with  South-East  Asian  countries  need  special  emphasis.  The  scheme 
of  intra-regional  cooperation  now  being  worked  out  by  the  Expert 
Group  appointed  by  ECAFE  could  be  extended  our  full  support. 
Through  such  regional  cooperation,  we  could  hope  to  make  greater 
progress,  raising  lesser  suspicion  or  resistance  in  the  countries 
concerned.  In  this  context,  the  necessity  for  a  long-term  policy, 
extending  from  15  to  20  years,  should  be  borne  in  mind.  We  should 
also  consider  extending  aid  to  countries  in  South-East  Asia  for  their 
development  plans  and  projects,  as  well  as  credit  facilities  and  other 
incentives  to  build  up  our  trade  exchanges  in  this  region. 

Shipping  and  airline  services  to  undertake  stoppages  [sic]  at  various 
places  in  South-East  Asia  with  an  eye  on  promotion  of  trade  and  travel 
in  the  region  even  if  these  halts  are  economically  not  too  attractive. 

(f)  Cooperation  at  technical  levels  on  planning,  implementation  of 
development  schemes,  loaning  of  technicians,  training  facilities  for 
scholars,  technicians  and  functionaries.  Present  position  in  this  respect 
to  be  reviewed  and  training  facilities  in  India  to  be  expanded  to  satisfy 
the  targets  fixed.  If  necessary,  the  fees  to  be  paid  for  training  should 
be  foregone  or  subsidised  and  adequate  stipends  provided. 

Our  Missions  in  this  area  should  be  furnished  with  complete 
information  on  the  nature  of  training  and  other  facilities,  which  we 
could  offer. 

(g)  Tourist  promotion  within  the  area.  Concessions  on  shipping  and  air 
charges  for  pilgrim  parties,  student  parties,  etc.;  concessions  on  internal 
travel  in  India,  both  on  the  railway  and  air  routes  could  be  considered. 

(h)  Visits  by  cultural  troupes,  not  necessarily  classical  dancers  or  musicians, 
but  those  that  have  an  appeal  in  the  area  should  be  encouraged.  We 
should  invite  cultural  troupes  from  South-East  Asian  countries  to  tour 
India. 

(i)  Exchange  of  visits  by  sports  teams  could  be  considered  but  with  some 
caution  as,  in  the  past,  on  one  or  two  occasions  such  visits  have  not 
resulted  in  much  goodwill. 

(j)  Exhibition  of  films  and  placing  of  selected  literature  in  various  schools, 
colleges  and  public  libraries. 

Specially  directed  broadcasts  by  AIR,  External  Services,  in  the 
local  languages  of  South-East  Asian  region  should  be  developed  as  a 
useful  means  of  countering  Chinese  propaganda. 
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(k)  This  need  not  be  confined  to  semi-religious  tours  by  representatives 
of  Ramakrishna  Mission.  The  special  role  of  Islam  in  many  countries 
in  this  region  and  its  great  resemblance  to  that  practised  in  India  could 
be  borne  in  mind  in  developing  cultural  contacts  with  these  countries. 
We  should  of  course,  project  our  interest  in  the  history,  background 
etc.,  of  all  faiths. 

6.  The  task  of  following  up  these  suggestions  should  be  entrusted  to  Director 
(S).  Emphasis  should  be  on  concrete  schemes  under  various  heads  based  on 
estimates  of  costs  on  the  visits  of  personalities  and  groups  to  be  invited  or 
class  of  people  to  whom  training  facilities  are  to  be  offered,  etc.,  generalities 
being  avoided  at  all  costs. 


M.J.  Desai 

[M.J.  Desai’  Note,  as  amplified  by  V.H.  Coelho,  ends] 
[Nehru’s  Minute  of  19  October  1961  begins] 

I  have  read  the  Joint  Secretary’s  note.  Broadly  speaking,  I  agree  with  his  analysis 
and  many  of  his  suggestions.  I  would  say,  however,  and  the  JS  himself  has 
pointed  this  out,  that  we  should  not  throw  ourselves  about  all  over  the  place  or 
exhibit  an  unseemly  eagerness  to  develop  closer  contacts.  If  we  show  too 
much  eagerness,  it  may  well  have  a  contrary  effect  and  may  lead  people  to 
think  that  we  are  doing  this  because  of  fear  of  China. 

The  JS  refers  to  our  inviting  Mrs  Bandaranaike,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman, 
President  Soekamo  and  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  for  a  longish  visit.  Mrs 
Bandaranaike  has  only  recently  visited  India  and  gone  to  a  number  of  places  in 
India,  chiefly  places  of  Buddhist  pilgrimage.  I  have  no  objection  to  her  being 
invited  afresh,  but  I  rather  doubt  the  need  for  it  at  present.  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman 
is,  I  understand,  coming  here  in  the  course  of  this  winter  season.  President 
Sukarno  has  visited  India  on  two  or  three  occasions  and  once  on  a  longish  tour 
many  years  ago.  Prince  Sihanouk  has  also  been  here  previously  on  several 
occasions  though  on  brief  visits.  The  President  of  the  Philippines  might  be 
invited  at  a  suitable  time.  The  King  of  Nepal  has  had  a  fairly  long  tour  in  India 
and  the  JS  is  not  correct  in  stating  that  he  has  not  visited  other  parts  of  India. 

Apart  from  those  who  are  coming  to  India  during  this  winter,  we  cannot 
add  any  more  for  this  winter  season.  We  can  only  invite  them,  therefore,  for 
the  next  winter.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  throw  out  invitations  a 
year  ahead.  Let  us  see  developments. 
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I  agree  with  the  JS  that  our  Heads  of  Missions  generally  in  this  region 
seem  to  think  that  they  have  only  to  report  on  the  local  developments.  This  is 
not  a  correct  view.  At  best  it  is  a  negative  way  of  functioning.  They  have  to  be 
much  more  positive  and  keep  in  frequent  touch  with  the  local  Foreign  Offices 
in  regard  to  international  developments,  trade  matters,  etc.  and  report  to  us. 
Our  foreign  policy  should  be  explained  to  them  from  time  to  time,  more  especially 
when  something  new  happens. 

As  for  our  extending  aid  to  countries  of  South  East  Asia,  we  cannot  in  any 
event  go  far  in  this  direction.  The  burdens  on  us  are  too  great.  What  countries 
could  we  aid?  Some  of  these  countries  receive  big-scale  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  compete  with  them  or  add  a  little  mite  to  the  American 
assistance.  A  way  to  help  them  is  to  offer  to  train  their  people  in  India  and 
sometimes  to  give  credit  facilities. 


J.  Nehru 
19-10-1961 

[Nehru’s  Minute  of  19  October  1961  ends] 


(1)  Australia 


295.  To  J.H.  Allen:  Racism301 


November  30,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Allen, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  22nd  November.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been 
unable  to  meet  you,  and  tomorrow  morning  I  am  leaving  Delhi  for  two  or  three 
days. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  send  you  anything  for  publication.  For  a 
person  in  my  position  it  is  not  desirable  to  criticise  in  this  way  the  policies  of 
other  countries. 

For  your  own  information,  however,  I  would  say  that  anything  based  on 
racial  grounds  is,  I  think,  objectionable  and  is  likely  to  be  criticised  more  and 
more  in  the  future.  I  recognise  the  need  for  a  country  to  regulate  immigration 
provided  the  approach  is  not  racial,  as  this  is  naturally  resented. 


301.  Letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  Australia. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 
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(m)  General 


296.  UN  Resolution  on  Radioactivity302 

[M.J.  Desai’s  Note  of  17  October  1961  begins] 

Please  see  telegram  522  dated  16th  October  from  Shri  Krishna  Menon. 

Abstention  or  non-participation  in  the  voting  on  the  Canadian-Argentinian 
resolution  may  be  exploited  by  those  who  do  not  like  us  for  various  reasons.  I 
feel  that  we  should  make  an  effort  to  sponsor  an  innocuous  resolution  of  the 
type  adopted  last  year.  If  we  fail  in  this,  our  position  would  have  been  made 
quite  clear  and  our  delegation  can  adopt  the  attitude  suggested  by  Defence 
Minister  on  the  Canadian-Argentinian  resolution.303 
2 .  DFA  for  approval . 


[M.J.  Desai’s  Note  of  17  October  1961  ends] 
[Nehru’s  Note  of  17  October  1961  begins] 

I  have  read  the  Canadian-Argentine  resolution.  There  is  nothing  said  specifically 
in  it  with  which  we  might  disagree.  The  idea  of  the  World  Meteorological 
Organisation  undertaking  the  collection  dissemination  of  information  in  regard 
to  atmospheric  radio-activity  appeals  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  the 
manner  of  putting  forward  this  resolution  does  give  a  political  character  to  it 
and  a  touch  of  the  cold  war.  This  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  content  of  the 
resolution  as  to  the  particular  context  in  which  it  is  put  forward. 

The  resolution  passed  unanimously  last  year  on  the  report  of  the  scientific 
committee  on  radiation  is  very  innocuous.  It  may  well  be  put  forward  even 
though  it  does  not  carry  matters  further.  If,  however,  we  put  forward  a 
resolution  also  deploring  resolution  of  nuclear  tests,  then  last  year’s  resolution 
could  well  fit  in.  There  has  to  be  a  clear  expression  of  views  against  nuclear 
tests.  I  believe  we  have  moved  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

Merely  to  abstain  from  voting  on  the  Canadian-Argentinian  resolution 
without  an  adequate  alternative  will  certainly  be  capable  of  criticism  and  will, 
in  fact,  not  represent  our  viewpoint. 


302.  Noting  between  Nehru  and  Foreign  Secretary,  17  October  1961.  MEA,  File  No:  1(26)- 
UN-II/61,  p.  3/Note. 

303.  See  appendix  6. 
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I  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  might  point  out  these  aspects  and  then  say 
what  you  have  done  in  your  draft  telegram,  finally  leaving  it  to  the  Leader  of 
our  Delegation  to  decide  what  steps  to  take  in  view  of  developments.304 

[Nehru’s  Note  of  17  October  1961  ends] 


297.  Atomic  Weapons  Can  but  Will  Not  be  Made305 

Production  of  A-Bombs 
Nehru  Explains  Policy 
Weapon  Possible,  But  Will 
Not  be  Made 


London,  October  23,  1961 
A  front-page  report  in  The  Guardian  today  quoted  Prime  Minister  Nehru  as 
saying  that  India  could — if  she  wanted — produce  a  nuclear  weapon  in  about 
two  years.  The  newspaper’s  correspondent  in  New  Delhi,  wrote  that  Mr  Nehru 
made  this  statement  in  an  interview  at  his  home.306 


304.  M.  J.  Desai  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Krishna  Menon  on  18  October: 

“Your  telegram  522  of  16th  October. 

2.  There  is  nothing  specific  in  the  Canadian- Argentine  resolution  with  which  we  might 
disagree.  At  the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  forward  does  give  it  a  political 
character  and  a  touch  of  the  cold  war  not  so  much  because  of  the  contents  of  the  resolution 
as  to  the  particular  context  in  which  it  is  put  forward. 

3 .  Merely  to  abstain  from  voting  on  the  resolution  without  an  adequate  alternative  will 
certainly  be  capable  of  criticism  and  will,  in  fact,  not  represent  our  viewpoint. 

4.  It  may  be  worthwhile  considering  sponsoring  with  like-minded  delegations  in 
alternative  resolution  deploring  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  and  then  going  on  to  an 
innocuous  formulation  like  the  last  year’s  Canada-Czechoslovakia  resolution  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Assembly  on  20th  December  1960.  If  necessary,  special  reference  may 
be  made  in  this  Resolution  to  Paragraph  12  of  the  Scientific  Committee’s  Progress  Report 
recognising  that  resumption  of  explosions  increases  the  urgency  for  intensification  of 
relevant  scientific  steps. 

5.  Prime  Minister  has  asked  me  to  point  out  the  aspects  mentioned  in  paras  2  and  3 
and  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  what  steps  may  be  taken  in  view  of  developments.”  MEA, 
File  No:  1(26)-UN-II/61,  p.  26/corr. 

305.  Report  from  The  Hindu,  24  October  1961,  pp.  1  and  7. 

306.  The  Guardian  correspondent  Leonard  Beaton  met  Nehru  on  21  October  1961  at  7.30 
pm.  See  the  Engagement  Diary  in  NMML. 
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India  could  do  this — “but  would  not”,  The  Guardian  correspondent  reported. 

“Mr  Nehru  recently  made  the  statement  that  India  could  build  a  bomb  if 
she  wanted,  but  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  put  an  official  date  on  it.  He  said 
that  if  their  atomic  energy  policy  had  been  for  weapons  rather  than  peace  they 
could  almost  certainly  have  had  a  bomb  in  1963. 

“In  spite  of  the  scepticism,  in  India,  there  can  be  little  doubt  whatever  that 
the  country  has  had  within  its  hands  the  ability  to  become  the  fifth  nuclear 
Power  and  the  first  Asian  one,  apart  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

“Mr  Nehru  was  quite  categorical  in  his  insistence  that  India  would  not  be 
pushed  into  nuclear  weapons  by  the  Chinese,”  the  correspondent  reported. 

“They  will  not  induce  us  to  jump  into  the  nuclear  fray”,  he  said.  “The  idea 
of  using  these  bombs  is  horrible  to  me  and  to  large  numbers  of  us.” 

“When  I  asked  what  sort  of  conclusions  his  Government  had  reached 
when  it  studied  the  future  policy  in  Asia  between  a  nuclear  China  and  non¬ 
nuclear  India,  he  replied  with  remarkable  frankness  and  warmth  that  he  was 
afraid  that  as  a  Government  they  had  not  given  it  much  thought. 

“He  himself  had  occasionally  given  his  mind  to  it.  He  thought  that  a  policy 
of  nuclear  threats  would  be  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  China  attached 
some  value  to  the  goodwill  she  enjoyed. 

“I  do  not  myself  conceive  of  any  major  effort  against  India  by  China”,  he 
(Mr  Nehru)  said.  “Any  such  thing  would  mean  a  world  war.  In  that  case  you 
have  to  look  at  the  question  from  the  world  war  point  of  view.  Obviously  the 
major  place  where  the  war  will  be  fought  is  not  the  Indian  frontier.” 

The  message  said:  “The  Prime  Minister  showed  great  pride  in  the  younger 
generation  of  Indian  scientists.”  Unfortunately  many  of  the  best  ones  were 
being  attracted  to  the  United  States  by  higher  pay  and,  more  important,  better 
opportunities  to  work. 

“India  was  particularly  strong  in  theoretical  physicists  and  some  of  their 
best  students  were  women”,  the  message  added.  The  report,  which  ran  to 
about  one  column,  was  headed  “India  could  have  bomb  by  1963”,  followed  by 
subhead  of  “But  Mr  Nehru  determined  to  resist  temptation”  and  “peaceful 
research.” 
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298.  To  MEA  Officials:  British  Deputy  High  Commissioner 
on  Test  Ban307 

The  Deputy  High  Commissioner  of  the  UK308  came  to  see  me  this  evening.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  asked  by  his  Government  to  convey  a  message  to  me. 
This  related  to  the  arguments  going  on  at  present  in  the  UK  about  the  various 
resolutions  relating  to  nuclear  weapons.  He  said  that  his  Government  would 
like  very  much  India  to  support  the  UK  resolution  asking  for  the  signing  of  a 
treaty  to  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Indian  resolution 
merely  asking  for  a  moratorium  might  well  result  in  the  Soviet  Union  getting  a 
pretext  for  not  signing  such  a  treaty. 

2.  I  told  him  that  I  saw  no  conflict  between  the  two.  We  would  very 
much  like  a  treaty  to  be  signed,  but  meanwhile  the  immediate  menace  had  to  be 
faced,  and  therefore,  it  was  important  to  try  to  stop  all  nuclear  tests  and  proceed 
immediately  to  the  consideration  of  the  treaty.  If  there  was  a  war,  a  cease-fire 
took  place  before  the  full  treaty  of  peace  could  be  signed. 

3.  The  Deputy  High  Commissioner  went  on  repeating  his  argument  and 
said  that  a  moratorium,  as  desired  by  India,  would  do  little  good  as  they  could 
not  trust  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  would  only  lead  to  a  delay  in  considering  or 
signing  the  treaty.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  follow  this  argument.  We  were  not 
at  all  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  treaty  being  signed,  but  we  did  think  it  important 
that  nuclear  tests  should  stop  immediately. 

4.  As  for  our  supporting  the  British  draft,  I  could  not  remember  the 
exact  wording  of  it.  But  we  were  quite  clear  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  come  to  an  agreement  on  basic  issue  and  sign  a  treaty.  These  were  our 
instructions  to  our  representative  at  the  UN.  But  we  were  convinced  that  a 
stoppage  or  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  tests  should  be  given  first  priority.  It  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  treaty  to  be  signed  quickly.  There  had  already  been 
years  of  talk  about  it  at  Geneva.  If,  therefore,  the  moratorium  was  not  agreed 
to,  the  tests  may  well  continue  for  some  considerable  time. 

5.  More  or  less  similar  arguments  were  repeated  several  times  on  both 
sides. 


307.  Note,  27  October  1961,  for  R.K.  Nehru,  the  SG;  M.J.  Desai,  the  FS;  Y.D.  Gundevia,  the 
CS.  MEA,  File  No:  1(68)-UN-II/61,  p.  12/note. 

308.  J.  Morrice  James. 
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299.  To  Dinshaw  Mehta:  Will  Try  to  Avoid  War309 

October  27,  1961 

Dear  Dinshaw  Mehta, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  26th  October. 

It  has  been  Indian  policy  to  avoid  war  wholly  and,  if  that  is  not  possible,  to 
delay  it.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  chance  of  a  war  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year. 

Our  activities  are  of  two  kinds — diplomatic  outside,  and  internal  propaganda, 
etc.  The  question  of  taking  it  up  especially  in  India  does  not  arise  because  we 
are  not  going  to  start  a  war  anyhow.  As  for  other  countries,  we  cannot  interfere 
in  other  countries  except  to  refer  in  the  UN;  that  we  are  doing.  I  do  not  see  the 
feasibility  of  starting  a  new  organisation  as  you  have  suggested.  Anyhow,  I 
could  not  do  so  in  the  position  I  am.  Also  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  organisation 
will  have  any  major  popular  appeal. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


300.  In  New  Delhi:  At  the  Commonwealth  Press  Union 
Conference310 

Mr  Chairman,311  Your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Press, 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  morning  and  grateful  to  you  for  inviting  me  to  this 
function.  I  am  coming  almost  directly  from  the  airport,  where  I  arrived  about 


309.  Letter  to  Dr  Dinshaw  K.  Mehta,  co-founder  with  Mahatma  Gandhi  of  The  Society  of 
Servants  of  God  ;  address:  The  Society  of  Servants  of  God,  Mayfair  (Ground  Floor),  34 
Little  Gibbs  Road,  Malabar  Hill,  Bombay  6. 

3 1 0.  Speech,  2  November  1 96 1 ,  at  the  Ninth  Quinquennial  Conference  at  Vigyan  Bhavan.The 
different  versions  of  this  speech  vary  considerably.  The  fullest  is  the  one  in  PMO,  File 
No.  43(167)/61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  24-B.  The  PIB  version  is  heavily  edited,  apparently  to 
shorten  it  and  to  eliminate  repetitions.  Another,  a  transcript  of  the  AIR  tapes,  TS  No. 
7542-7543,  NM  No.  1510-1511,  is  seriously  incomplete.  Hence  the  PMO  version  has 
been  used,  but  checked  against  the  other  two  texts. 

Over  sixty  editors  and  publishers  from  14  Commonwealth  nations  attended  the 
two-day  conference,  see  The  Hindu,  3  November  1961,  p.  1  cols  4  &  5. 

311.  Gavin  Astor. 
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half  an  hour  ago  from  Calcutta.312  And  this  kind  of  journey,  it  does  not  clear  the 
mind  but  rather  befogs  it.  I  have  been  wondering  what  I  should  talk  to  you 
about.  The  press,  the  Commonwealth,  or  India,  or  the  world.  All  these  somewhat 
overlap,  no  doubt.  I  should  not  say  much  about  the  press,  because  you  are 
experts  and  I  am  a  layman.  But  one  thing  I  do  believe  in,  and  that  is  the  press 
which  is  free  and  independent.  It  may  be  that  conditions  that  are  arising  in 
every  country  are  having  their  effect  on  the  press,  not  lessening  its  freedom 
but  limiting  rather  the  free  expression  in  the  sense  that  the  old  style  individual 
newspapers  tends  gradually  to  disappear  and  become  a  member  of  the  larger 
association.  I  suppose  that  is  inevitable,  but  I  suppose  it  also  does  make  a 
difference.  Anyhow,  the  press  obviously  plays  a  vital  part  in  modem  life,  and  I 
think  that  it  could  be  unfortunate  if  that  part  is  limited  in  any  way  by 
governmental  action.  Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Government,  we  have 
sometimes,  I  confess,  felt  that  some  kind  of  restrictions  would  be  advisable, 
not  restrictions  on  the  political  plane — that  I  am  quite  sure  should  not  be  there — 
but  rather  on  other  planes,  for  instance,  when  something  in  the  press  creates 
bitter  passions  among  communities  and  there  is  danger  of  their  coming  into 
conflict.  But,  by  and  large,  we  have  resisted  that  temptation  because  we  felt 
that  it  is  better  to  rely  finally  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  who  control  and 
who  write  in  newspapers  rather  than  try  to  do  this  by  governmental  action. 

There  is  a  difficulty  of  course.  We  talk  of  the  Press,  what  do  we  mean? 
There  are  all  kinds  of  grades  and  species  of  newspapers.  Those  that  are  broadly 
called  responsible  newspapers,  one  can  rely  on  them,  whether  one  agrees  or 
not.  Then  there  are  odd  news  sheets  coming  out,  which  may  be  thoroughly 
bad,  in  this  sense,  which  incite  people  by  writings  or  caricatures  or  cartoons 
almost  to  conflict  with  some  other  group  or  some  other  community. 

India  is  a  large  country,  and  there  is  an  amazing  variety  in  India,  as  you 
know  and  you  will  see  no  doubt,  yet  behind  that  variety  lies  an  equally  amazing 
unity.  But  it  is  not  something  new.  What  is  new  is  a  political  unity  which,  apart 
from  one  or  two  instances  in  history  one  thousand  years  ago  or  even  two 
thousand  years  ago,  has  not  existed  in  India  and  was  brought  about  under  the 
British.  But  the  curious  thing  about  India  is  a  certain  unity  of  thought,  of 
approach,  of  ways  of  life,  which  has  existed  from  almost  the  dawn  of  history. 
And  India  has  been  a  country  which  has  been,  shall  I  say,  always  trying  to  find, 
a  synthesis.  Somebody  has  described  India  as  an  ocean  where  vast  numbers  of 
rivers  flowed  in,  rivers  of  thought  and  people  and  races,  affected  it  and  lost 
themselves  in  it  and  became  absorbed  in  it.  There  are  a  few  who  study  Indian 


312.  See  item  201. 
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history  from  the  cultural  point  of  view.  You  will  find  this  extraordinary  power 
of  synthesis  and  absorption  in  India:  of  course,  takes  place  relatively  slowly, 
but  it  does  take  place,  and  the  people  of  India  today  are  really  a  mixture  of 
many  races  that  came  from  other  parts  of  Asia,  chiefly  and  to  some  extent 
even  from  Europe,  I  mean  the  Mediterranean,  Greece  etc.,  in  old  times.  And 
those  processes  are  almost  inherent  in  India.  Today  we  talk  a  great  deal  about 
integration  in  India.  That  does  not  mean  that  India  is  disintegrating  or  likely  to 
disintegrate.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  But  when  we  talk  about  integration,  it 
is  to  bring  them  rather  emotionally  closer  to  each  other.  Politically  we  are  one, 
economically  we  are  one  and  these  are  very  important  factors.  Emotionally 
too,  we  are  in  a  sense  one. 

But  what  has  happened  is  that  the  coming  of  Independence  has  released 
vast  forces  among  our  people.  The  coming  not  so  much  of  Independence  as 
democracy — a  full-blooded  democracy — has  released  these  forces  and 
expectations.  So,  everyone  expects,  wants,  change- quickly.  It  is  changing  no 
doubt  but  not  as  quickly  as  people  desire.  And  so  these  forces  which  have  been 
released  try  to  find  other  ways  sometimes,  not  very  desirable  ways,  and  seeming 
conflicts  arise. 

You  must  remember  one  fact  about  India’s  development,  which  may  help 
you  to  understand  what  we  have  to  face.  The  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
America  really  laid  the  foundations  of  their  economic  growth  and  economic 
welfare  before  they  were  fully  advanced  on  the  road  to  democracy.  If  I  may 
compare  them  in  another  way,  before  they  had  adult  franchise  (they  had 
parliament  and  the  like  but  very  limited  franchise),  for  a  hundred  years,  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  they  built  up  the  economy  in  various  ways  and  built  up  their 
resources.  Gradually  they  advanced  on  the  democratic  plane  and  therefore,  by 
the  time  they  had  what  might  be  called  full  democracy,  they  had  already  built 
up  those  resources.  Economic  progress  had  taken  place. 

In  India  this  process  was  reversed.  When  we  got  Independence  and  a 
democratic  system  fully  functioning,  we  had  not  built  up  those  economic 
resources.  But  the  very  coming  of  the  democratic  system  makes  people 
expectant.  They  have  their  urges — and  very  legitimate  urges  too — to  better 
themselves.  But  they  have  not  the  resources  which  can  help  in  meeting  those 
urges  and  demands.  So  we  get  these  social  conflicts  and  there  is  no  way  to 
meet  them  except  to  go  as  fast  as  possible  on  the  economic  plane,  build  up 
resources,  build  up  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  see  to  it  that  it  permeates  to 
the  people.  That  involves  our  solving  terrific  problems.  Anyhow,  there  are  big 
problems  and  the  number  of  people  we  have  to  deal  with,  makes  them  much 
bigger.  So  that  this  normal  democratic  process,  as  it  had  occurred  in  Western 
European  countries  and  America,  is  reversed  here. 
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We  have  somehow  to  catch  up  quickly  because  democracy  itself  is  a 
dynamic  thing.  And  unless  you  keep  pace  with  it  on  the  economic  plane,  social 
problems  and  conflicts  and  difficulties  arise.  We  have  no  choice  about  it.  Of 
course,  if  we  have  the  choice,  we  choose  to  advance  on  the  economic  plane  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  But  in  effect,  we  have  no  choice  about  it.  So,  the  moment 
we  slow  down  this  process,  these  economic  problems  come  and  try  to 
overwhelm  us.  I  should  like  you  to  bear  this  in  mind,  this  background  of  India, 
as  it  is  no  doubt  of  other  countries  which  have  independence  and  democracy 
but  not  the  resources  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  people.  The  result  has 
been,  as  you  know,  that  democracy  has  not  flourished  well  in  many  of  these 
other  countries.  And  India  is  one  of  the  relatively  few  countries  where  a  full- 
blooded  democracy  does  flourish. 

May  be,  it  was  partly  because  essentially  the  democratic  process  is  in 
keeping  with  Indian  tradition,  not  on  the  all  India  plane  but  on  the  local  plane, 
whether  it  is  groups  of  villages  or  other  groups.  It  is  fascinating  to  read  accounts 
two  thousand  years  old,  where  whether  it  was  the  village  group  or  whether  it 
was  even  some  kind  of  other  groups,  even  a  religious  group.  I  give  you  an 
instance  when  Buddhism  was  dominant  here.  They  used  to  hold  huge  assemblies 
every  few  years,  two  or  three  years,  huge  assemblies  to  decide  points  about 
religious  matters.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  they  had  something  quite  resembling 
the  procedure  of  Parliament  even  there  with  three  readings  of  everything  passed, 
not  just  a  resolution  but  they  had  almost  something  like  three  readings  and 
more  or  less  a  religious  assembly  before  they  finally  came  to  a  decision.  But 
really  it  was  in  our  village  system  that  there  was  a  large  measure  of  democracy. 
So  it  is  quite  easy  to  explain  to  our  villagers  and  try  to  understand  the  essence 
of  it. 

Then  came,  of  course,  the  whole  development  in  the  later  years  of  British 
rule  here.  And  we  were  conditioned  to  think  in  terms  of  democracy  and  the 
parliamentary  form  of  democracy.  Now,  we  are  conditioned  as  all  people  are 
conditioned,  by  many  factors.  Every  country  has  these  conditioning  elements 
and  it  is  well  to  remember  this.  People  are  sometimes  surprised  as  to  why  a 
certain  country  or  a  certain  group  of  individuals  does  not  think  as  you  expect  it 
to  think.  Well,  our  conditioning  factors  go  back  rather  a  long  time.  Not  hundreds, 
but  you  might  say  almost  thousands  of  years:  gradual,  a  gradual  process,  but 
still  making  us  what  we  are  today,  and  changing  gradually,  adapting  themselves 
to  new  conditions. 

But  leaving  out  past  history,  one  of  the  major  conditioning  factors  that  we 
have  had  has  been  our  struggle  for  freedom  under  Mahatma  Gandhi.  That  was 
very  powerful;  because  it  was  not  the  normal  political  way  of  working  nor  was 
it  the  normal  insurrectionary  way  of  working.  It  is  something  else,  it  was  a 
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revolutionary  movement  based  on  peaceful  methods,  and  peaceful  methods 
not  merely  not  to  hit  somebody  but  to  try  our  hardest  to  keep  our  minds  peaceful 
and  relatively  friendly.  That  movement  affected  millions  of  people  in  India 
intimately.  And  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  were  upset,  broken  up  and 
all  that  happened,  so  that  it  had  an  impact,  not  merely  an  intellectual  impact  but 
an  emotional  impact,  on  these  millions  of  people.  It  is  true  that  those  people  are 
gradually  dying  out,  that  generation  I  mean,  and  the  new  people  who  come 
only  know  this  movement  by  tradition,  by  history.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
conditioned  us  all  very  much.  Take  broadly  our  foreign  policy.  Now,  what  may 
appear  to  some  as  something  evolved  by  us,  this  foreign  policy  in  its  essentials 
was  evolved  in  the  days  of  our  struggle.  And  you  can  see  that  the  resolutions 
we  used  to  pass,  then,  thirty  years  ago  or  more  even  and  repeatedly.  It  really 
was  a  continuation  and  outgrowth  of  what  we  had  been  thinking  in  the  days  of 
our  struggle.  And  it  is  a  natural  thing  and  fits  in  with  Indian  thinking. 

If  you  want  to  understand  India,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter.  I  myself  have 
been  trying  to  understand  India,  for  the  last  forty  to  fifty  years.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  if  I  have  wholly  succeeded  yet  or  not.  I  once  wrote  a  book  called  the 
Discovery  of  India.  For  me,  it  is  a  progressive  thing,  but  that  attitude  of  mind 
has  helped  me,  that  attempt  to  always  understand,  to  be  receptive  in  my  mind. 
That  attempt  and  that  receptiveness  has  carried  me  a  long  way  to  not  only  to 
have  certain  instinctive  understanding  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  mass  and 
more  especially  our  vast  village  population  and  others.  But  if  one  is  receptive, 
one  makes  the  others  receptive  too.  If  I  have,  if  I  have  a  certain  measure  of 
influence  say,  with  the  Indian  people  or  with  the  Indian  peasantry  or  the  Indian 
anybody,  it  is  because  they  have  an  influence  on  me.  It  is  a  two-way  traffic  for 
receptiveness.  I  feel  that  India  is  a  very  varied  country  but  no  part  of  India  is  in 
the  slightest  degree  alien  to  me.  It  may  differ  in  food  habits,  dress  or  language. 
I  go  to  the  South.  I  can’t  speak  the  Tamil  language,  but  what  I  speak  is 
sometimes  translated  to  them.  I  feel  receptive  and  I  think  they  feel  receptive  to 
what  I  say  or,  even  if  they  don’t  understand  it,  to  my  presence.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain.  But  I  have  that  feeling  and  when  I  am  there,  I  begin  to  think  of  the 
problems  of  that  part  of  India  as  if  they  were  my  own.  Almost  and  automatically 
I  identify  myself  with  those  problems  there.  I  go  to  the  North.  I  am  mentioning 
my  case  but  it  is,  it  really  applies,  to  many  others,  large  numbers  of  others  too. 

I  am  talking  about  democracy  again.  In  the  modem  world,  it  is  quite  inevitable 
for  centralisation  to  increase.  We  made  a  Constitution,  which  as  you  know  is  a 
Federal  Constitution  with  a  parliamentary  form  of  Government  after  the  British 
model,  but  the  Federation  to  some  extent  after  the  American  model.  And  we 
had  to,  we  have  given  great  powers  to  our  federating  States.  No,  federating 
States  is  a  wrong  thing  to  say,  they  did  not  federate  as  in  the  United  States. 
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They  have  large  powers,  these  States,  but  the  final  authority  and  power  rests 
with  the  Union  Government.  Fortunately,  we  have  carried  on  in  a  friendly  way, 
that  is  the  Union  Government  and  the  States,  but  occasionally  there  are  strains 
as  always  happens  in  a  Federation,  the  States  pulling  one  way  and  the  Central 
Government  pulling  another.  But  they  have  not  gone  far.  Now  while  it  has  to  be 
strong,  the  centre,  and  in  everything  in  industry,  whatever  we  do,  big  central 
organisations  grow  up,  huge  industries  will  grow  up. 

And  yet  our  whole  thinking  is  in  terms  of  decentralisation  and  it  is  an  odd 
conflict  here.  We  think  in  terms  of  decentralisation  of  authority,  of  power,  of 
political  power,  even  of  economic  power.  And  so  a  new  process,  a  very  vital 
process,  has  recently  started  in  India,  in  the  last  year  or  two;  it  has  just  taken 
a  shape,  spreading  out  authority  in  these  rural  areas  to  the  village  groups,  village 
councils.  And  this  is  really,  essentially  a  very  revolutionary  thing.  In  the  British 
days  one  of  the  vital  parts  of  the  administration  was  the  district  officer,  and 
that  has  to  some  extent  continued  after  Independence.  Now  the  district  officer 
is  still  there.  But  the  power  of  the  district  officer  is  being  transferred  to  the 
village  councils.  Of  course,  we  had  local  self-government  and  all  that  in  the 
towns  and  even  in  the  villages,  but  there  is  something  much  more  vital  we  give 
them:  both  resources  and  authority.  There  is  the  land  tax.  We  hand  over  the 
proceeds  of  the  land  tax  to  the  village  authorities  to  spend  as  they  like,  more  or 
less,  within  a  certain  framework.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  it,  a 
very  big  change  that  is  occurring  is  these  villagers  gaining  a  certain  confidence, 
self-confidence,  self-reliance,  a  certain  self-respect.  They  do  not  run  about  as 
they  used  to,  to  petty  officials  or  big  officials.  Because  the  obvious  answer  is 
do  it  yourself.  So  they  have  to  think  of  doing  it  themselves.  Now,  the  basic 
thing  we  have  been  aiming  at  is  to  make  these  hundreds  of  millions  of  all  people 
in  our  country  self-reliant  and  with  the  capacity  and  a  desire  to  do  things 
themselves. 

The  huge  plans  we  have,  the  five-year  plans,  possibly  you  discussed  about 
resources,  you  discussed  what  foreign  aid  we  are  getting,  all  that  is  important. 
But  in  the  final  analysis  the  person  who  counts  is  the  villager  in  India  or  mass, 
and  if  he  wakes  up  and  gets  going,  well,  it  raises  the  whole  country.  If  a  group 
does  something  in  a  village,  every  group  does  it  in  their  own  villages,  things 
will  happen  in  550, 000  villages,  big  and  small.  No  governmental  apparatus  can 
suddenly  do  this.  It  is  only  the  people  themselves  that  can  do  it.  The  governmental 
apparatus  only  points  the  way,  helps  them,  may  be  gives  them  experts  to  help 
them,  and  money.  This  enormous  change  is  occurring  today.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  dramatic  and  an  average  person  won’t  even  notice  it.  But  if  you  go  down 
and  sit  with  these  villagers,  the  village  councils,  the  elders,  the  panches  as  they 
are  called,  you  will  see  this  tremendous  change.  They  are  full  of  the  most 
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pertinent  questions  as  to  how  to  do  things  which  they  are  going  to  do  and  their 
difficulties.  Even  the  people  of  the  official  hierarchy  could  not  put  it  that  way. 
Now,  I  mention  this  as  a  case  of  our  spreading  out  of  authority,  our  idea  of 
decentralisation. 

That  decentralisation  idea  affects  industry  too,  but  not  in  the  same  way 
because  we  cannot  easily  do  it.  I  don’t  know  how  to  decentralise  a  major  plant. 
There  in  some  ways  you  may  introduce  some  elements  of  decentralisation,  of 
autonomy,  in  it.  But  we  are  keen  on  developing  cooperative  methods,  even  in 
dealing  with  our  industry,  not  perhaps  the  big  industry,  but  the  small  industry 
and  all  that.  That  again  has  come  to  us  really  from  the  village,  because  we  have 
to  develop  the  cooperative  method  in  the  villages  for  agriculture  and  for  small 
industry.  It  spreads  from  there,  and  now  one  of  our  major  plans  is  cooperation. 

Taking  all  these  now,  I  may  talk  to  you  about  industry  and  say  how  vitally 
important  it  is  for  our  progress.  Immediately  I  come  up  against  this  fact  that 
industry  in  India  will  not  develop  properly,  we  will  not  have  the  resources  for 
it  unless  agriculture  has  developed.  So,  we  come  back  to  agriculture  which 
becomes  vital.  It  is  so  of  course  because  eighty  percent  of  our  people  live  in 
the  villages.  So  we  have  to  lay  great  stress  on  agriculture. 

We  are  thrown  back  to  the  position  that  if  we  want  progress  in  agriculture 
and  industry,  we  want  an  educated  people — and  educated  in  two  ways.  Mass 
education,  bringing  them  up  to  a  certain  level,  not  very  high  but  still  a  certain 
level;  and  specialised  education  for  all  kinds  of  specialised  things  that  we  have 
to  do,  whether  it  is  in  agriculture  or  industry  or  administration  or  social  services. 
We  want  millions  and  millions  of  them.  So,  all  these  things  have  to  be  done 
together. 

Now,  at  the  present  moment,  I  think  there  are  47  million  children,  boys 
and  girls,  going  to  schools  and  colleges  in  India.  They  are  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  one  or  two  million  a  year,  and  by  the  end  of  this  Five  Year  Plan,  we  expect 
to  have  65  million  boys  and  girls  at  schools  and  colleges.  Now,  I  don’t  pretend 
to  say  that  our  schools  and  colleges  are  of  the  top  most  grade  or  very 
satisfactory,  but  the  mere  fact  of  47  million  boys  and  girls  going  there  is 
producing  a  revolution.  A  revolution  again  in  our  rural  areas,  because  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  boys  and  girls  did  go  to  schools  and  colleges.  Now,  we  are 
attacking  the  village:  and  the  village  boy  and  girl  going  there,  especially  the  girl, 
make  a  difference.  The  girl  goes  to  school  comes  back  to  our  home  and  starts 
changing  our  home  much  more  than  the  boy.  So  these,  all  these,  are  really 
revolutionising  tendencies  that  work  in  India.  Which  do  not  always  find  much 
place  in  newspapers.  Sometimes  they  do,  but  on  the  whole  these  basic  things 
are  not  perhaps  given  as  much  attention  as  I  feel  they  ought  to  be. 
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So  all  these  changes  are  happening  and  we  have  laid  stress  not  only  on  the 
structure  of  democracy,  not  only  on  the  basic  freedom  which  the  democracy 
should  have,  but  on  the  development  of  the  individual.  We  attach  value  to  the 
development  of  the  individual,  and  as  Mr  Astor  said,  we  feel  that  is  not  only  the 
best  way  of  releasing  the  energies  of  the  people,  opening  the  doors  for  them  to 
go  forward,  though  of  course  it  is  a  more  difficult  way.  But  I  think  it  is  basically 
a  sounder  and  more  permanent  method.  Now  that  is  our  approach. 

But  again  I  would  like  you  to  remember  not  only  in  the  case  of  India,  but  in 
the  case  of  almost  every  country,  the  conditioning  factors  that  have  gone  to 
make  them  what  they  are.  Now,  those  of  you  who  come,  let  us  say  from 
Western  Europe,  now  you  have  been  conditioned.  Western  Europe  has  been 
culturally,  well,  it  is  not  a  unit,  but  still  it  is  fairly  close  together  in  the  last  many 
years.  And  you  have  been  thinking  about  that  as  the  Western  idea  of  the  world. 
Western  Europe  in  fact  dominated  the  world  and  it  plays  a  very  great  part  even 
now,  but  culturally  in  every  way  you  have  been  conditioned  by  that.  The 
newspapers  are  full  of  that  and  therefore  you  imagine  that  that  is  the  normal 
way  of  thinking  or  should  be  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  think  in  the 
same  way.  I  am  not  talking  for  a  moment  of  any  particular  problem  but  rather 
the  basic  approach.  To  some  extent  of  course  there  are  common  ways  of 
thinking  all  over  the  world,  and  there  will  be  and  this  will  grow  more  and  more. 
But  they  are  different  backgrounds,  historical,  cultural,  political,  economic  which 
make  people  think  in  different  ways.  Even  geographically  obviously  a  person 
sitting  in  Delhi  has  a  different  geographical  outlook  than  a  person  sitting  in 
London  or  Paris  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  Washington  or  Melbourne,  because 
naturally  your  political  ideas  are  governed  to  some  extent  by  your  geographical 
position,  by  your  neighbours  all  round.  Now,  we  are  interested  inevitably  in 
important  problems  of  Europe  because  they  are  world  problems  yet  may  be 
that  something  that  happens  in  Africa  affects  us  much  more  emotionally  and 
you  are  surprised  that  we  are  affected  by  that  and  not  by  some  other  problem. 
Now,  intellectually  our  problems  will  be  affected  more  by  European  problems, 
but  emotionally  I  as  an  average  Indian  will  be  affected  more  by  an  Asian  or  an 
African  problem.  I  won’t  go  into  the  facts  as  to  how  emotionally  it  strikes  us 
that  way  because  that  is  also  the  conditioning  factor  of  the  past. 

In  Asia,  of  course,  they  are  near  to  us.  There  is  the  fact  of  all  these  other 
countries  in  Asia  and  Africa  having  been  colonies  and  this  makes  us  think 
sometimes  in  a  particular  way.  It  brings  them  closer  together.  We  get  excited 
about  that.  So  in  judging  things,  we  have  to  see  this  conditioning  factor.  It  is 
not  very  easy  always  to  keep  that  in  view,  but  I  am  mentioning  it  because 
people  are  very  much  surprised  at  the  fact  that  sometimes  things  that  are  obvious 
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to  them  do  not  appear  obvious  to  others  somewhere  else,  forgetting  that  others’ 
background  of  thinking  and  development  and  conditions  have  been  different. 

Newspapers  can  help  in  bringing  out  these  different  backgrounds.  Mr  Astor 
said  that  Commonwealth  news  does  not  appear  adequately  in  the  Indian  press. 
That  is  so.  I  would  even  go  further  and  say  that  Asian  news  or  African  news 
does  not  appear  adequately  in  India.  It  is  growing  no  doubt.  We  know  more 
and  more  about  it  now  than  we  used  to.  But  when  we  go  back,  say,  before  the 
British  came  here — of  course  communications  were  very  limited  everywhere — 
but  anyhow  we  had  some  kind  of  communication  with  our  neighbouring 
countries,  whether  Western  Asia  or  Central  Asia  or  Eastern  or  South  East  Asia. 
Our  history  is  full  of  these  contacts,  not  recently,  but  thousands  of  years  back. 
A  vast  number  of  people  went  from  India  to  China,  to  Indonesia,  to  the  South 
Eastern  areas,  to  Western  Asia  and  so  on,  and  many  people  came  from  those 
places.  This  movement  was  not  so  much  political;  it  was  partly  trade  and 
chiefly  cultural.  The  Buddhist  religion  went  from  India  to  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  even  to  Western  Asia  at  that  time.  That  meant  many,  many  people 
going.  At  one  time,  I  read  somewhere,  in  a  city  in  China  they  had  10,000  Indian 
monks.  Imagine  10,000  Indian  monks  sitting  in  a  city  in  China,  some  1,500 
years  or  so  ago.  Therefore,  there  was  this  commerce  in  ideas.  Even  now  to  see 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  Indian  architecture  you  should  go  outside  India, 
to  Indonesia,  to  Indo-China.  So  also  our  oldest  books.  India  is  one  of  the  very, 
very  few  countries  which  had  an  ancient  drama,  in  the  Sanskrit  of  course,  like 
the  Greeks.  I  mean  not  like  the  Greek  drama  but  just  as  the  Greeks  had  an 
ancient  drama,  we  too  had  it.  The  odd  thing  is  that  our  oldest  drama  books 
have  been  found  somewhere  in  the  Gobi  desert,  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  not  in 
India.  We  have  lost  them  and  we  recover  them  from  there.  We  recover  many 
books  from  all  these  areas,  from  Tibet  and  China  still.  Translations  are  there  of 
our  old  books,  the  originals  having  been  lost.  So  we  bring  the  translations  from 
there  and  go  back  on  them  and  try  to  find  out  what  the  original  might  have 
been.  If  you  go  to  Mongolia,  the  tradition  there  is  that  the  ruling  family — there 
is  no  ruling  family  now — was  founded  by  an  Indian  who  went  from  here  and 
married  a  local  princess.  And  you  find  exactly  the  same  kind  of  tradition  in 
Cambodia.  All  these  areas  are  full  of  background  of  Indian  thought,  of  Indian 
art,  of  Indian  culture,  drama,  dance  and  so  on.  Go  to  Indonesia  and  you  find 
very  fine  dance.  Essentially  it  is  based  on  Indian  traditions  of  dancing  although 
they  have  added  to  it. 

What  I  was  driving  at  was  that  we  had  many  contacts.  These  contacts 
were  completely  shut  out  and  closed  in  the  time  of  the  British  and  others  who 
came  from  the  West.  When  the  seaways  developed,  the  landways  automatically 
played  less  part  in  communication  and  they  were  really  closed.  The  British 
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closed  those  ways  and  we  became  cut  off  from  our  neighbouring  countries, 
practically  from  all  of  them.  With  the  coming  of  Independence,  automatically 
we  reopened  them  and  we  picked  up  old  threads  again  and  are  developing 
those  contacts.  It  is  so  with  Africa,  too.  Although  Africa  may  be  separated  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  in  fact  it  is  joined  with  India  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no 
other  land  block  in  between.  We  develop  those  contacts  again  and  we  feel 
more  intimately  with  regard  to  them  than  we  may  feel  about  something  in 
America  or  Europe,  although  from  the  world  point  of  view,  what  happens  in 
America  or  Europe  may  be  more  important.  This  emotional  reaction  to  events 
you  cannot  feel,  because  sometimes  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  find  out  why  we 
react  to  things  in  a  particular  way. 

You  are  a  group  from  the  Commonwealth  and  this  fact  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  a  fascinating  subject  to  think  about  because  it  is  a  unique 
association,  something  that  has  not  been  tried  or  done  previously,  and  the  mere 
fact  of  its  existence  is  both  surprising  and  pleasing,  also  the  dynamic  character 
of  that  association  which  has  grown,  adapting  itself  to  changing  conditions. 
Anything  which  has  the  capacity  to  adapt  itself  to  changing  conditions  has 
virtue  in  it.  It  is  not  something  tied  up  in  the  ruts.  It  has  grown,  especially 
during  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  or  fourteen  years;  it  has  grown  and,  as  Mr 
Astor  said,  even  republics  have  become  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  has 
shown  that  in  the  real,  basic  association  that  this  Commonwealth  represents, 
there  is  great  virtue. 

Independent  countries  have  evolved  their  own  policies,  not  inhibited  in  any 
way,  and  yet  trying  to  function  together  and  meeting  together  and  trying  to 
understand  each  other.  This,  I  am  quite  sure,  is  good  for  all  the  parties  concerned. 
I  do  not  know — nobody  can  say — what  future  developments  might  be.  But 
this  form  of  association  is  so  good  that  I  hope  that  it  would  continue,  not  only 
in  the  Commonwealth,  but  generally  in  the  world,  because  the  idea  of  coercing 
anybody — of  one  country  coercing  another — whether  it  is  political  coercion  or 
holding  on  to  it  as  a  colony  or  anything  else,  or  whether  it  is  economic  coercion 
or  pressures,  no  longer  holds  good.  It  is  resisted  and  the  immediate  reaction  to 
it  is  against  it,  with  the  result  that  the  relationship  itself  becomes  embittered 
and  there  is  a  tug  of  war.  The  only  real  good  relationship,  therefore,  is  something 
in  which  no  kind  of  dominion  or  coercion  or  pressure  element  is  involved.  Of 
course,  there  are  pressures  of  circumstances  and  that  cannot  be  helped,  I 
mean,  one  country  pressing  another. 

This  Commonwealth  association  represents  the  good  relationship  more 
than  anything  else.  Therefore,  I  welcomed  it  then  when  we  joined  it  even  after 
becoming  a  republic.  I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  it  and,  broadly  speaking,  I 
think,  our  people  have  welcomed  it  and  are  in  favour  of  it.  Questions  arise,  of 
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course,  as  to  what  are  the  bases  of  the  Commonwealth,  what  are  the  principles 
governing  the  Commonwealth.  These  are  difficult  questions  to  answer,  because 
one  sees  if  one  examines  it  very  thoroughly  that  there  is  not  very  much  in 
common.  One  thing  in  common,  which  is  very  helpful,  of  course,  is  the  English 
language.  It  has  played  a  very  important  part,  no  doubt.  But,  still,  even  the 
democratic  structure  or  parliamentary  ways  of  functioning  are  not  the  same  in 
the  Commonwealth  today. 

I  do  not  know  where  all  this  will  lead,  because  the  essence  of  such  grouping 
is  to  have  certain  common  factors.  For  instance,  it  cannot  obviously  recognise 
or  encourage  racialism.  Quite  apart  from  what  one  might  think  of  racialism, 
the  obvious  fact  is  that  you  cannot  have  equal  members  of  the  Commonwealth 
when  you  look  down  upon  some  racially.  It  just  cannot  happen.  There  are  so 
many  other  problems.  These  are  problems  of  the  present  and  more  so  of  the 
future.  I  hope  ways  out  would  be  found  to  deal  with  each  problem.  In  this 
process  the  Press  can  obviously  play  a  very  important  part. 

Well,  I  have  ventured  to  put  some  ideas  which  I  had  in  my  head — rather 
disconnected  ideas — before  you.  I  do  not  know  if  they  will  help  you  at  all  in 
considering  the  problems  you  will  discuss.  But  one  thing  I  would  add:  I  think 
that  India,  with  all  her  tremendous  failings  and  weaknesses  and  efforts  in  the 
past  or  in  the  present,  has  always  retained  a  certain  attitude  of  mind  which,  I 
repeat,  is  receptive,  which  believes  that  there  is  some  good  in  everything  and 
possibly  some  evil  too  and  that  it  is  best  to  look  at  the  good  and  not  to  concentrate 
on  the  evil.  Certainly  fight  the  evil;  we  have  to.  But  do  not  make  more  evil  by 
pointing  it  out  all  the  time  and  thus  creating  more  bitterness  and  troubles  between 
nations.  It  is  an  outlook  which  has  been  there  from  the  oldest  times. 

If  you  go  about  India,  you  may  see  some  of  our  ancient  Asoka  Pillars  or 
rock  inscriptions.  Asoka,  you  may  know,  was  an  emperor  in  India  in  the  third 
century  BC,  2,200  to  2,500  years  ago  and  on  these  pillars  there  are  many 
fascinating  things  inscribed.  I  won’t  refer  to  all  of  them  but  one  of  the  inscriptions 
is  this.  He  is  addressing  his  people,  his  subjects,  in  India.  He  had  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  India — except  a  little  tip,  the  southern  tip — and  large  bits  of  Central 
Asia,  all  that  vast  area.  He  tells  his  people  how  they  should  behave:  show 
reverence  to  your  own  faith,  do  equal  reverence  to  other  people’s  faiths  and 
ideas  and  if  you  do  reverence  to  them  they  will  do  reverence  to  your  faith.  It  is 
essentially  a  lesson  in  tolerance,  and  we  have  never  been  in  religion  or  in  any 
other  matter  exclusive,  if  I  may  say  so.  We  have  been  very  exclusive — and  that 
has  been  a  curse  for  us — in  social  matters — who  should  marry,  who  you  should 
eat  with;  in  such  matters  the  caste  system  came  in  and  did  enormous  injury  to 
India,  although  when  it  came  thousands  of  years  ago  it  might  have  been  helpful. 
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It  was  a  way  of  stabilising  a  certain  position  in  India  when  the  Aryans  came 
here  and  it  was  based  of  course  on  occupation.  But  it  has  done  a  lot  of  harm. 

So,  while  in  India  there  has  been  this  closed  society  in  regard  to  social 
matters  in  the  past — that  is  breaking  down  now — in  regard  to  thinking  it  has 
never  been  a  closed  mind.  We  have  accepted  every  idea  that  came,  every  religion 
that  came  and  we  are  prepared  to  welcome  it,  discuss  it  and  respect  it  and 
although  we  are  very  different  now,  facing  different  problems,  that  approach 
still  is  the  basic  approach  with  the  Indian  mind. 

I  hope  I  have  not  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time,  Mr  Chairman. 

301.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Belgrade  Conference313 

Question:314  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  The  matters  discussed  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  at  the  Belgrade 
Conference  of  non-aligned  nations; 

(b)  the  position  taken  up  by  India  on  anti-colonialism; 

(c)  whether  such  position  was  different  from  that  taken  up  by  other  Afro- 
Asian  nations;  and 

(d)  if  so,  the  reason  for  taking  up  such  position? 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Sadath  Ali 
Khan):  (a)  The  matters  discussed  and  the  conclusions  reached  at  the 
Belgrade  Conference  have  been  published  in  full  in  the  press.  A  copy  of  the 
Final  Declaration  of  the  Conference  is,  however,  placed  on  the  Table  of  the 
House.  (Placed  in  Library,  See  No.  LT-3289/61). 

(b)  to  (d).  The  position  taken  by  the  Conference  on  “Colonialism”  is 
stated  in  its  Final  Declaration,  in  the  drafting  of  which  the  Indian  delegation 
took  an  important  part.  The  question  of  there  being  any  difference  of 
approach  between  India  and  other  participating  countries  does  not  arise. 

Sadhan  Gupta:315  May  I  know  whether  in  the  course  of  the  conference,  a 
difference  arose  between  our  representative,  that  is,  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  some  of  the  other  Afro-Asian  representatives  regarding  the  emphasis 
to  be  placed  on  the  condemnation  of  colonialism  vis-a-vis  the  emphasis  on 
disarmament  and  peace  and,  if  so,  whether  our  refusal  to  emphasise  anti¬ 
colonialism,  created  a  wrong  impression  among  the  other  delegates  that 
we  have  softened  our  opposition  to  colonialism? 

313.  Oral  Answers,  20  November  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LIX,  20 
November- 1  December  1961,  cols  31-34. 

314.  By  twelve  MPs:  six  Congress,  two  CPI,  two  Independents,  one  PSP  and  one  MJP. 

315.  CPI. 
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The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  say  what  impression  was  created  in  somebody  else’s  mind  or 
in  the  minds  of  the  other  delegates.  Our  whole  objective  in  the  Belgrade 
Conference  was  to  emphasise  the  dangerous  war  and  peace  situation  in  the 
world,  which  has  become  more  dangerous  by  the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  the  Belgrade  Conference  should  lay  stress  on  this 
war  and  peace  situation  and  try  to  improve  it.  We  did  lay  stress  on  that.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  less  stress  on  anti-colonialism  or  on  any  other  matter. 
They  are  important  and  they  were  referred  to  but  the  important  thing  was  that 
the  world  should  survive  and  not  be  put  an  end  to  by  nuclear  war. 

Hem  Barua:316  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  types  of  neutralism — positive 
neutralism,  unaligned  neutralism,  uncommitted  neutralism  and  all  these  types 
were  represented  in  that  political  caravanserai  conference  at  Belgrade,  may 
I  know  what  was  the  basic  policy  of  our  Prime  Minister  adopted  to  steer 
through  the  rough  weather  there? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  could  not  follow  the  question. 

Hem  Barua:  All  types  of  neutralism — positive  neutralism,  uncommitted 
neutralism,  unaligned  neutralism,  etc. —  were  represented  at  Belgrade.  What 
basic  policy  did  our  Prime  Minister  adopt  to  steer  through  the  rough  weather 
at  Belgrade? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Obviously  when  a  large  number  of  countries  get  together, 
they  represent  often  in  minor  matters  or  even  in  major  matters  differences  of 
opinion.  People  do  not  come  together  merely  to  say  ditto  to  each  other,  because 
they  do  not  agree  on  everything.  That  is  obvious.  In  the  Belgrade  Conference, 
a  great  majority  of  the  countries  were  from  Africa  and  from  the  Arab  countries. 
They  were  influenced  by  local  considerations,  this,  that  and  the  other.  In  forming 
a  policy — it  was  not  high  policy — geography  counts;  these  things  are  discussed 
and  ultimately  something  emerges.  Here  a  communique  emerged,  which  was 
ultimately  passed  unanimously. 

Nath  Pai:317  The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  anti-colonialism.  May  I  know  whether 
there  were  any  differences  on  the  issue  of  the  attitude  to  be  taken  with 

316.  PSP. 

317.  PSP. 
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regard  to  the  resumption  of  atomic  tests  and  also  the  developments  in 
Berlin?  What  were  the  differences  particularly  between  the  delegation  of 
India  and  the  other  countries? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  use  of  the  word  “difference”  is  confusing.  It  is  all  the 
time  a  question  of  emphasis.  A  separate  resolution  was  sponsored  by  India  and 
accepted,  about  the  war  and  peace  situation.  It  referred  to  nuclear  tests,  etc.; 
this  matter  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  great  urgency.  We  do  not  call  that 
“difference”  when  some  people  thought  that  this  was  important  enough,  but 
other  matters  should  be  given  equal  prominence. 

Nath  Pai:  With  regard  to  Berlin? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Berlin  was  not  discussed  there?  It  was  referred  to  as  a  very 
important  matter,  but  it  was  not  discussed  it  all. 

Tangamani:318  May  I  know  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  three  leaders  who 
took  part  in  the  Belgrade  Conference  including  our  Prime  Minister  met 
yesterday  and  there  was  a  proposal  that  the  conference  should  be  continued 
and  a  new  conference  should  take  place? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  At  Cairo? 

Tangamani:  Yes. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  was  a  proposal  that  the  conference  be  continued? 
What  does  it  mean?  Obviously  a  conference  cannot  continue  permanently.  It 
has  to  conclude  at  some  time. 

Tangamani:  I  have  been  misunderstood.  It  has  been  reported  in  the  papers 
that  when  the  three  leaders  met,  there  was  a  proposal  that  a  conference 
similar  to  the  Belgrade  Conference  may  be  held  for  continuing  that 
conference  and  for  discussing  the  matters  which  were  left  out.  Is  it  a  fact? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  Sir;  there  was  no  reference  to  that  subject  at  all. 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:319  Was  World  Government  discussed  there  or  not, 
because  no  peace  can  be  established  by  only  treaties?  About  colonial 

318.  CPI. 

319.  Independent. 
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questions,  I  have  to  say  this  that  the  colonial  question  is  a  natural 
phenomenon.  When  human  currents  flow  out,  they  go  out  and  water  other 
countries.  So,  was  it  discussed  or  not? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  was  not  discussed. 


302.  To  Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:  No  Official  Visits 
Abroad320 


November  26,  1961 


Dear  Raja  Saheb, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  November  as  well  as  your  previous  two 
letters.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  reply  to  them  as  I  have  been  very  heavily  occupied. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  accept  your  suggestion  that  you  should 
be  sent  to  various  foreign  countries.  As  you  know,  your  views  differ  from 
those  of  the  Government  here.  We  can  hardly  send  someone  who  represents  a 
different  policy.  If  however  you  wish  to  go  to  any  particular  country  at  your 
own  instance,  I  imagine  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  your  doing  so. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


320.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Independent,  from  Mathura;  address:  105  South  Avenue,  New 
Delhi.  NAI,  Raja  Mahendra  Pratap  Papers,  File  No.  207.  Also  available  in  the  JN 
Collection. 
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303.  To  George  C.  Andrews:  American  Capitalism  Then 
and  Now1 


October  17,  1961 

Dear  Dr  Andrews, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  October  2nd  for  which  I  thank  you.2 

I  know  that  capitalism  today  in  the  United  States  is  different  from  what  is 
was  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  In  fact,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  it  has 
moved  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  a  social  approach  to  problems  and 
not  purely  an  individualistic  or  acquisitive  approach.  I  believe  that  this  approach 
has  continued  all  over  the  world.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  stated  that  the  acquisitive 
society  is  no  longer  suited  to  the  present  age. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


1.  Letter;  address:  115  East  61st  Street,  New  York  21,  NY,  USA.  PMO,  File  No.  2(429)/62- 
65-PMS,  Sr.  No.  28-A. 

2.  Andrews’s  letter:  “In  your  Azad  Memorial  Lecture,  you  stated  “Personally  I  think  that 
the  acquisitive  society,  which  is  the  basis  of  capitalism,  is  no  longer  suited  to  the  present 
age”.  This  statement  from  one  I  so  highly  respect  was  shocking  to  me.  I  wonder  whether 
you  are  familiar  with  the  changes  that  capitalism  has  undergone.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  the  enclosed  article  from  one  of  our  best  newspapers  [article  not  available] 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  tell  you  what  capitalism  is  like  in  the  United  States  of  America 
today.”  PMO,  File  No.  2(429)/62-65-PMS,  Sr.  No.  27-A. 

For  the  Azad  Memorial  Lecture,  see  SWJN/SS/46/items  7,  9  and  10  and  for  the 
above  quote,  page  111. 
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304.  To  Lucille  Chin:  Quotation  from  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson3 


October  20,  1961 

Dear  Lucille  Chin, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  13  th  October. 

Long  ago,  when  I  was  almost  a  boy,  I  read  a  number  of  Emerson’s  Essays. 
I  cannot  now  remember  whether  I  read  his  essay  on  self-reliance.4  But  I  well 
remember  my  being  influenced  much  by  what  Emerson  wrote. 

The  quotation  from  what  I  said,  to  which  you  refer,  is  something  which  I 
have  frequently  said  in  India  and  sometimes  elsewhere  also. 

With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


305.  To  S.G.  Barve:  Cannot  Write  Preface  to  Book5 


October  29,  1961 


Dear  Barve, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  24th  October  and  the  proof  copy  of  your  book  which 
you  have  sent  me.  I  fear  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  write  a  preface  or  foreword 
to  this  book.  I  cannot  write  anything  of  this  kind  for  a  book  which  I  have  not 
read,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  find  time  to  read  it  for  some  months.  The 
contents  of  the  book  presumably  deal  with  important  national  problems,  and 
unless  I  know  precisely  what  the  book  says,  I  cannot  even  decide  as  to  whether 
I  should  write  a  preface,  much  less  write  it.6 


3.  Letter;  address:  18  Milton  Road,  Brooklin  46,  Massachusetts,  USA. 

4.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Essays,  1841. 

5.  Letter  to  a  civil  servant;  address:  1 8  Prem  Court,  Reclamation,  Bombay  1 .  PMO,  File  No. 
9/2/6 1-PMP,  Vol.  8,  Sr.  No.  76-A. 

6.  The  book  was  to  be  With  Malice  Toward  None  (Delhi:  Asia  Publishing  House,  1 962).  He 
recounted  in  his  letter  that  he  had  met  Nehru  in  1956  and  had  offered  research  and  other 
assistance  to  Nehru  for  a  “further  instalment”  of  the  Autobiography  “as  an  uptodate 
statement  of  your  ideas.”  Nehru  had  suggested  that  Barve  write  up  these  ideas  himself. 
Barve  reminded  Nehru  “You  had  very  graciously  added  that  you  might  find  it  possible  to 
contribute  a  substantial  foreword  to  such  a  book,  if  prepared.”  PMO,  File  No.  9/2/61- 
PMP,  Vol.  8,  Sr.  No.  75- A. 
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You  should  go  ahead  with  this  book  without  waiting  for  me.  If  you  so 
wish,  I  shall  return  the  proof  copy  to  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


306.  To  Shiela  Sokolov  Grant:  Berlin  and  Isaiah  Berlin’s 
Visit7 


November  2,  1961 

My  dear  Shiela, 

Long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  you  containing  a  suggestion  about  Berlin. 
Later,  I  found  other  people  making  that  suggestion  too.  Even  so,  I  fear  there  is 
little  or  no  chance  of  its  being  accepted  by  the  parties  concerned.  At  any  rate 
that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  present  position.  No  one  can  forecast  the  future. 

In  your  second  letter  of  October  1 5th  you  refer  to  a  visit  to  Delhi  of  Sir 
Isaiah  Berlin.8 1  would  have  gladly  met  him.  But,  unfortunately,  I  shall  not  be  in 
Delhi  then.  In  fact  I  am  leaving  today  for  the  United  States  via  London.  I  shall 
not  be  back  in  India  before  the  20th  November.  If  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin  is  here  then, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  him. 

I  am,  however,  suggesting  to  some  of  my  colleagues  here  to  meet  him,  if 
possible. 

With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


7.  Letter  to  British  journalist,  also  known  as  Shiela  Grant  Duff  before  her  second  marriage 
to  Michael  Sokolov;  address:  Badley  Green,  Needham  Market,  Suffolk,  England. 

8.  Professor  at  Oxford  University. 
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307.  Not  Adopting  a  Kashmiri  Girl9 

No  Offer  to  Adopt  Kashmiri  Girl 
Nehru  Denies  Reports 

New  Delhi,  3  November  -  The  Prime  Minister  has  noticed  during  the  last  few 
days  repeated  references  to  a  story  in  the  Press  that  he  has  offered  to  adopt  a 
Kashmiri  girl.  There  is  no  basis  for  this  story  and  evidently  there  has  been 
some  misunderstanding  somewhere.  He  met  the  girl  at  a  party  in  his  house 
given  to  about  800  university  students  who  had  come  to  the  Inter-University 
Youth  Festival.10  He  spoke  to  her  for  about  one  minute  and  asked  her  name  and 
where  she  came  from,  and  then  passed  on.  The  Prime  Minister  has  no  intention 
of  adopting  anyone. 


308.  To  Helen  Wilson:  Ending  the  Arms  Race11 

November  30,  1961 

Dear  Miss  Helen  Wilson, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  without  date.  Thank  you  for  it. 

I  am  much  interested  to  know  of  the  national  campaign  for  ending  the 
arms  race  which  it  is  proposed  to  start  in  England.  I  am  myself  convinced  that 
vast  numbers  of  people  in  every  country  are  thoroughly  alarmed  at  this  drift 
towards  the  possibility  of  a  war.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  confused  as  to 
what  they  can  do  and  reluctant  to  say  or  do  anything  which  might  appear  to 
weaken  their  country  at  a  moment  of  crisis.  I  can  well  understand  both  these 
feelings,  and  yet  something  has  to  be  done. 

The  Indian  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  together 
with  other  delegations,  has  put  forward  a  resolution  about  the  Peace  Year  or 
rather  the  “Year  of  Cooperation.”  The  proposal  has  met  with  a  good  welcome. 
I  cannot  tell  you  much  more  about  it  because  it  will  be  for  the  United  Nations 


9.  Statement,  3  November  1961,  issued  on  Nehru’s  behalf.  Reproduced  from  The  Hindu ,  4 
November  1961,  p.  12  col.  3. 

10.  See  item  5. 

11.  Letter;  address:  92  Fellows  Road,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W.3. 
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Committee,  formed  for  this  purpose,  to  suggest  ways  and  means.  Broadly  the 
parallel  was  the  Geophysical  Year  in  which  all  nations  cooperated. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


309.  To  P.G.  Mavalankar:  Nothing  Important  in  Your 
Letters12 

November  30,  1961 

My  dear  Purushottam, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  27th  November.  I  received  your  previous  letters  also. 
I  am  sorry  that  these  letters  were  not  acknowledged.  I  have  been  rather 
overwhelmed  with  work  and  quite  unable  to  keep  pace  with  my  correspondence. 
Generally  I  pick  out  the  letters  I  consider  important  from  the  public  point  of 
view  and  deal  with  them.  The  other  letters  have  to  wait  for  a  leisure  moment 
which  I  seldom  have.  As  far  as  I  remember,  there  was  nothing  particularly 
important  and  demanding  a  reply  in  your  previous  letters. 

As  you  know,  I  was  away  in  the  United  States  for  some  time.  The  very 
day  I  returned,  Parliament  began  its  sitting,  and  I  have  hardly  had  breathing 
time  since  then. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


12.  Letter  to  the  founder  Director,  Harold  Laski  Institute  of  Political  Science,  Ahmedabad; 
address:  “Pragati”,  15,  Maharashtra  Society,  Ahmedabad  6. 
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VL  APPENDICES 


1.  Note  by  Sultan  Ahmed1 

[Refer  to  item  97] 

1 .  Whatever  may  be  the  problems  regarding  the  cases  that  will  be  a  matter 
for  the  Legal  Aid  Committee  to  look  into.  We  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  some  thought  should  be  given  to  the  Kashmir  problem  as  a  whole. 
This  problem  is  affecting  the  Hindu-Muslim  question  in  India,  and  deserves 
your  urgent  attention.  We  will  also  apply  our  minds  to  this  question  and  let  you 
have  our  views  if  you  so  desire. 

2.  The  delay  in  these  cases  still  continues. 

3 .  The  argument  of  Beg  Saheb2  amply  proves  that  the  accused  in  Kashmir 
cases  have  nothing  to  do  with  Pakistan  and  do  not  serve  her  ends.  Relevant 
portions  of  Beg  Saheb’s  argument  may  be  looked  into. 

4 .  Criminal  Procedure  code  as  amended  may  be  introduced — our  previous 
note  justifies  this  request. 


2.  From  H.J.  Bhabha:Nuclear  Science  through  Atomic 
Energy  Department  Only3 

[Refer  to  item  206] 

As  you  are  aware,  atomic  energy  has,  for  various  easily  understandable  reasons, 
been  treated  separately  in  international  relations  from  other  scientific  activity. 
Many  countries  have  concluded  agreements  specifically  for  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  while  conversely,  countries  which  have  general 
scientific  cooperation  do  not  have  any  cooperation  in  the  atomic  field.  We  have 
indeed  followed  the  same  pattern  and  have  entered  into  agreements  for 
cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  with  several  countries  or 
organisations,  and  are  likely  to  enter  into  more,  as  for  example,  with  EURATOM.4 


1.  Undated,  enclosed  with  Nehru’s  letter  of  29  November  1961  to  GS.  Pathak. 

2.  M.M.A.  Beg,  President  of  the  Plebiscite  Front  and  one  of  the  accused  in  Kashmir 
Conspiracy  Case. 

3.  Copy  of  letter,  6  October  1961,  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Atomic  Energy, 
Bombay. 

4.  European  Atomic  Energy  Community,  established  in  1958. 
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An  agreement  with  the  USSR  was  signed  here  this  morning.  India  has 
apparently  also  entered  into  scientific  and  cultural  agreements  with  other  countries 
as  for  example,  the  UAR,  and  possibly  the  USSR.  Such  general  agreements  do 
not,  of  course,  cover  cooperation  in  atomic  energy.  For  example,  the  USSR 
have  plainly  told  us  that  their  general  scientific  and  cultural  agreement  with 
India  does  not  cover  cooperation  in  atomic  matters,  which  will  be  covered  by 
a  separate  agreement,  in  fact,  the  one  we  signed  today.  In  the  circumstances, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  Ministry  of  NR  &  SR  [from  1958  Ministry  of  SR  and 
CA]  or  any  other  Ministry  which  signs  an  agreement  for  scientific  cooperation 
should  make  it  clear  that,  that  agreement  does  not  cover  cooperation  in  nuclear 
science  or  atomic  energy,  which  has  to  be  covered  by  a  separate  agreement. 
Unless  this  policy,  which  has  been  followed  implicitly,  is  laid  down  clearly  and 
followed  strictly  we  are  liable  to  be  faced  with  increasing  complication  and 
embarrassment. 

I  give  some  examples.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Agency  yesterday,  Professor  Emelyanov5  made  a  public  statement  that 
he  had  been  asked  by  India  for  a  facility  for  irradiation  of  potatoes.  I  was 
completely  unaware  of  this,  although  the  provision  of  such  facilities  comes 
within  the  allocation  of  work  for  the  Department  of  Atomic  Energy.  When  the 
Canada-India  Reactor  is  in  full  operation,  we  will  be  able  to  produce  such 
facilities  for  the  whole  country,  and  it  is  clearly  desirable  that  some  standardisation 
in  production  should  be  adopted.  Canada  has  just  built  a  full-scale  potato 
irradiation  facility,  which  is  to  be  transported  by  rail  and  tractor  through  Eastern 
Canada  for  full-scale  trials  this  year.  Two  of  the  experts  in  this  line  happen  to 
be  passing  through  India  at  present  and  will  be  discussing  this  matter  with  our 
experts.  In  the  circumstances,  for  stray  requests  to  go  from  various  Ministries 
to  other  Governments  without  consulting  us,  is  very  embarrassing.  In  this 
sensitive  field,  even  the  supply  of  a  potato  irradiation  facility  is  likely  to  be 
made  much  of  as  an  example  of  the  cooperation  which  exists,  while  real 
cooperation  may  be  non-existent,  as  we  find  in  the  Agency  (I  am  not,  of  course, 
referring  to  the  USSR  in  the  above  example.) 

As  another  example,  I  may  mention  that  after  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  International  Union  for  Pure  and  Applied  Physics,  over  which 
I  presided  here  the  day  before  yesterday,  Professor  Blochintsev,  Head  of  the 
Joint  Nuclear  Research  Centre  at  Dubna  (USSR),6  told  me  that  he  was  being 
embarrassed  by  some  of  the  very  Indian  scientists,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Dubna  (Dubna  is  the  joint  centre  for  atomic  research  established  by  the 

5.  V.E.  Emelyanov,  Chief  of  Soviet  Atomic  Utilisation  Board. 

6.  D.I.  Blokhintsev  (1908-1979). 
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Communist  countries  and  includes  China  as  a  member).  He  told  me  that  these 
scientists  were  much  too  immature  to  benefit  from  work  at  Dubna  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  wanted  to  take  part  in  all  sorts  of  activities  at  Dubna,  which  was 
causing  him  embarrassment,  especially  vis-a-vis  the  Chinese.  I  had  to  explain 
this  away  by  saying  that  these  were  students  sent  for  general  scientific  training 
and  that  they  had  not  been  sent  specifically  for  atomic  energy  work.  It  is  clear 
•  that  even  cooperation  in  fundamental  work  in  nuclear  science  is  considered  by 
some  countries  as  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  made 
much  of  politically. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  all  matters  in  the  international  field  relating  not 
only  to  atomic  energy,  but  to  nuclear  science,  including  the  application  of 
radiation  sources,  should  be  dealt  with  only  by  this  Department,  which  is,  in 
any  case,  allocated  this  responsibility  by  the  Allocation  of  Business  Rules.  But, 
these  orders  do  not  appear  to  be  followed  strictly,  largely,  I  suppose,  though  a 
lack  of  full  appreciation  of  their  implications.  It  is  requested  that  you  issue 
orders  that  in  dealing  with  international  organisations  or  other  countries,  all 
matters  connected  with  atomic  energy  and  nuclear  science,  including  requests 
for  fellowships  in  the  line,  training  facilities,  nuclear  equipment,  radiation  sources, 
isotopes  etc.  should  be  channelled  through  and  handled  by  this  Department. 


3.  From  Humayun  Kabir7 

[Refer  to  item  190] 

October  10,  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

....  From  M.  Corbusier’s  letter,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  as  to  what  he  wants.  He 
says  he  wants  some  symbolic  signs  “concerning  the  ethics,  the  social  and  the 
politics  of  the  present  times.”  I  cannot  understand  how  a  few  symbolic  signs 
can  express  these  things.  He  has  however  added  that  if  you  wrote  a  few  words, 
these  might  give  him  the  necessary  clue. 

I  consulted  a  few  friends  and  also  spoke  to  Dr.  Radhakrishnan.  He  too  felt 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  in  a  few  symbolic  signs  the  aspirations  of 
our  people.  M.  Corbusier  is  a  futurist  and  perhaps  he  wants  some  geometrical 
designs,  but  obviously  he  must  produce  them  himself. 


7.  Extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs.  PMO, 

File  No.  7(1 18)/56-66-PMS,  (Vol.  I),  Sr.  No.  1 16-A. 
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What  is  characteristic  of  India  today  is  the  aspiration  of  the  people  to  re¬ 
construct  our  national  life.  The  villages  are  changing  through  the  application  of 
science  and  technology  and  gradual  introduction  of  cooperation.  Industries  are 
also  changing  their  character  not  only  through  the  creation  of  heavy  industries 
but  also  expansion  of  various  types  of  small  and  middle  scale  industries  dealing 
with  consumer  goods.  Still  more  important,  the  whole  people  are  on  the  march 
and  the  expansion  in  education  and  panchayats  is  only  one  expression  of  this 
urge. 

The  Asoka  Chakra  in  our  flag  may  perhaps  in  some  respects  be  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  India  today,  standing  simultaneously  for  eternal  law  and  continual 
progress. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  suggest  anything  more  specific.  You  have  asked 
whether  Santiniketan  artists  would  be  able  to  help,  but  I  do  not  see  how  they 
could  do  so.  The  best  expression  of  India  today  in  a  short  compass  that  I  know 
is  your  own  Azad  Lectures — India  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Perhaps  this  book 
might  give  M.  Corbusier  the  ideas  for  which  he  is  looking. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Humayun  Kabir 


4.  (a)  T.N.  Kaul  to  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Use  Michael 
Edwardes  for  anti-Phizo  Propaganda8 

[Refer  to  item  100] 


India  House 
Aldwych 
London,  W.C.  2 
October  10,  1961 

My  dear  Vijaya  Lakshmiji, 

I  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  today.  Michael 
Edwardes  is  now  leaving  Liverpool  on  2nd  November  by  the  Jala  Dhruv  which 
goes  to  Calcutta  and  not  to  Bombay.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he  could 
be  taken  to  NEFA  and  Naga  Hills  as  we  could  then  rely  on  him  to  counteract 


8.  Letter  from  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner  to  Nehru’s  sister.  MHA,  (MEA,  File  No. 
28(25)-NEFA/61,  Sr.  No.  4/c.). 
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Phizo’s  propaganda  after  he  has  seen  the  truth  for  himself.  If  you  agree  with 
me,  would  you  kindly  drop  a  line  to  M.  J.  Desai  supporting  my  proposal? 
With  affectionate  regards, 

Yours  ever 
T.N.  Kaul 


4.  (b)  T.N.  Kaul  to  M.J.  Desai:  Use  Michael  Edwardes  for 
anti-Phizo  Propaganda9 

[Refer  to  item  100] 


India  House, 
Aldwych, 
London,  W.C.  2 
October  10,  1961 


My  dear  Foreign  Secretary, 

I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  about  Michael  Edwardes  who  has  written  an 
excellent  history  of  India.  At  Mrs  Pandit’s  suggestion  he  is  going  to  India  in 
connection  with  his  next  book.  He  is  leaving  Liverpool  on  2nd  November  by 
S.S.  Jala  Dhruv  which  will  arrive  in  Calcutta  about  the  23rd  November.  He  is 
a  very  fair  and  objective  writer  and  is  a  genuine  friend  of  India.  I  had  him  and 
his  wife  to  dinner  the  other  night  and  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  visit 
NEFA.  He  readily  agreed  and  said  that  it  would  be  a  great  education  for  him 
though  he  did  not  want  to  go  with  the  idea  of  writing  about  it.  He  himself 
volunteered,  however,  that  he  would  write  about  it  if  David  Aster  or  Ursula 
Graham  Bowers  provoked  him  by  writing  their  “stupid  nonsense”  about  the 
Naga  problem  and  NEFA.  Apart  from  the  Naga  problem,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  if  Michael  Edwardes  could  be  invited  to  visit  Shillong  and 
taken  from  there  to  some  of  our  Divisional  headquarters  in  NEFA,  e.g.,  Ziro, 
Along  etc.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  take  him  to  Kohima  if  there  is  no  objection. 
We  could  count  on  him  to  counteract  the  propaganda  of  Phizo  and  Phizo’s 
friends  in  this  country.  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  kindly  let  me  know 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  NEFA  Administration  to  make  arrangements 


9.  Letter  from  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner  in  London  to  M.  J.  Desai.  MHA,  (MEA, 
File  No.  28(25)-NEFA/61,  p.  5/c.). 
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to  receive  him  at  Calcutta  and  fly  him  to  Shillong  and  the  various  places  in 
NEFA  for  about  two  weeks  from  23rd  November.  I  am  also  keeping  Mrs 
Pandit  informed  of  this. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
T.N.  Kaul 


5.  From  Vikram  A.  Sarabhai 

[Refer  to  item  205] 


13  October  1961 

About  two  years  ago,  when  you  visited  Ahmedabad,  we  had  a  conversation 
concerning  Professor  S.  Chandrasekhar,  a  distinguished  service  professor  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  at  the  Yerkee  Observatory.  Soon  afterwards, 
Professor  Thacker  was  in  touch  with  me  and  I  am  very  happy  that  at  the 
invitation  of  the  CSIR  Professor  Chandrasekhar  is  now  visiting  India  and  is 
spending  time  at  various  scientific  institutions.  He  has  just  completed  a  seminar 
on  ‘Hydrodynamic  and  Hydro-magnetic  stability’  at  this  Laboratory  and  during 
the  second  half  of  this  month  he  will  be  in  Delhi. 

The  purpose  of  my  writing  this  letter  to  you  is  to  recall  our  conversation 
from  which  the  present  visit  of  Professor  Chandrasekhar  has  arisen.  I  believe 
that  Indian  science  would  gain  immeasurably  if  Professor  Chandrasekhar  were 
to  return  to  India.  He  will  not  be  interested  in  an  administrative  post  such  as  the 
directorship  of  a  National  Laboratory.  It  would  be  ideal  to  appoint  him  a  National 
Professor  in  Physics,  with  freedom  to  choose  the  place  of  work  which  he 
finds  most  congenial.  He  should  have  funds  placed  at  his  disposal  for  having  a 
group  of  8  to  12  active  collaborators  and  students  and  facilities  such  as  library, 
computation  center  and  opportunities  for  visiting  centers  of  astronomical 
research  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

After  having  spent  so  long  in  the  United  States,  a  change  to  India  involves 
a  very  major  decision  for  the  Chandrasekhars.  It  is  very  good,  therefore,  that 
through  invitation  by  CSIR,  Professor  Chandrasekhar  has  now  a  first  hand 
impression  of  scientific  developments  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  has 
still  to  visit  institutions  in  South  India  and  I  hope  that  by  the  end  of  December 


10.  Copy  of  letter  from  the  founder  of  Physical  Research  Laboratory,  Navrangpura, 
Ahmedabad  9,  13  October  1961;  salutation  and  signature  not  available. 
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he  would  have  some  definitive  feeling  as  to  how  he  should  make  a  decision.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  a  concrete  proposal  from  our  side  would  create  a 
firm  basis  for  making  a  decision. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  privilege  for  Professor  Chandrasekhar  to  call  to  meet 
you  in  Delhi  and  I  hope  a  meeting  will  be  possible. 


6.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  to  M.  J.  Desai11 

[See  item  296] 


16.10.1961 

Kindly  call  for  copy  of  resolution  in  Special  Political  Committee  on  agenda  item 
24  enclaired  to  Indinfo.  This  resolution  springs  from  the  report  of  the  UN 
Scientific  Committee  on  radiation  on  which  we  are  represented.  It  is  non¬ 
political  and  at  present  includes  both  Russians  and  Americans.  The  resolution 
has  a  political  character  even  apart  from  its  sponsorship  as  will  be  seen. 

2.  On  the  matter  of  fall-out,  radiation  and  test  explosions  we  are  taking  a 
very  strong  attitude  in  the  First  Committee  regardless  of  Russian  opposition  or 
the  attempt  of  the  US  to  convert  it  into  a  cold- war  issue,  this  resolution  really 
ljias  no  place  but  Canada  is  as  in  the  matter  of  Laos  insistent  on  this  resolution. 
We  fear  the  effect  of  passing  it  may  be  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russians  from 
the  Committee.  The  US  in  that  event  may  not  withdraw  but  is  at  present  not 
one  of  the  sponsors.  In  these  circumstances,  we  would  have  to  abstain  on  the 
resolution  explaining  that  we  have  expressed  our  point  of  view  fully  in  the 
appropriate  place  and  item  in  the  ISM12  Committee.  Furthermore,  if  voted  on 
paras  we  could  vote  for  the  innocent  ones  such  as  for  example  the  fourth 
preambular  para  but  not  participate  in  the  voting  on  the  resolution  as  a  whole. 
This  is  the  only  line  to  be  taken  in  this  matter  and  will  probably  be  taken  by 
some  others  also.  The  Committee  is  essentially  scientific  and  has  only  scientists 
on  it.  And  the  report  itself  has  not  been  studied  by  Governments  so  as  to 
express  opinions  on  the  details  that  are  contained  in  the  operative  parts  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  Meteorological  Departments  etc.  We  are  taking  an  active 
part  in  this  matter  so  as  not  to  offend  the  Canadians  but  are  keeping  you  informed 
of  the  trend  as  at  present  and  the  line  I  have  directed  to  be  taken  unless 
Government  has  a  different  view.  I  presume  Government  agrees. 


1 1 .  Telegram  No.  522,  1 6  October  1961,  from  the  Defence  Minister  at  the  UN  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  MEA,  File  No:  1(26)-UN-II/61,  p.  23/corr. 

12.  Inter-Sessional  Meeting. 
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7.  Communal  Conflict  in  Aligarh13 

[Refer  to  item  60] 


Background  and  Causes 

It  is  relevant  to  explain  the  background  of  the  relations  between  Muslim  and 
Hindu  students  of  the  University  during  the  Union  elections  immediately 
preceding  the  quarrel  that  took  place  in  the  Ziauddin  Hostel.  The  University  has 
a  population  of  4530  students  of  which  3001  are  Muslims  including  students 
from  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Africa,  Malaya  etc.  In  the  Union  elections  this  year 
about  3000  votes  were  cast  and  there  were  12  seats  for  which  both  Hindus  and 
Muslims  contested  (the  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary  and  10  members 
of  the  Cabinet.)  There  are  indications  that  before  the  elections  there  was  an 
organised  attempt  to  turn  the  voting  on  block  lines.  Eighteen  Hindu  candidates 
had  filed  nominations  for  the  13  seats.  Later  on  five  withdrew,  bringing  the 
number  of  candidates  to  13,  each  for  one  seat.  Previously  no  Hindu  had  ever 
contested  for  the  three  key  offices  of  the  Union,  but  when  the  Hindu  candidates 
for  these  three  offices  did  not  withdraw,  some  Muslim  students  began  to  organise 
a  united  Muslim  opposition  to  Hindu  candidates  because  of  the  fear  that  the 
Hindu  candidates  might  win.  Badur-Ul-Islam  held  a  private  meeting  of  8  Muslim 
students  in  his  room  in  Ziauddin  Hostel  to  devise  measures  to  bring  about  the 
defeat  of  Hindu  candidates  for  Presidentship  and  Vice-Presidentship,  whose 
chances,  he  thought,  were  quite  bright. 

Subsequently,  a  meeting  of  50-60  Muslim  students  of  Ziauddin  and  Saifi 
hostels  was  held  on  the  lawns  opposite  the  Ziauddin  Hostel  and  Badur-Ul-Islam 
told  the  Muslim  Students  that  Iqbal  Singh  Jat  and  his  colleagues  were  demanding 
votes  from  the  Hindu  voters  on  the  basis  of  religion  and  Hindu  candidates 
might  win  the  key  posts  since  the  Muslim  votes  would  be  divided  while  Hindus 
will  vote  solidly  for  the  Hindu  candidates.  A  batch  of  Muslim  students  then 
marched  towards  the  Morrison  Court  where  similar  communal  sentiments  were 
expressed  and  from  there  to  S.S.  Hall  where  students  of  Mumtaz  Hostel  also 
joined  and  a  big  gathering  formed.  Here  Badur-Ul-Islam  told  the  boys  that 


1 3 .  Report  on  the  disturbances  in  Aligarh  District  from  October  2,  1961  to  October  11,1961, 
submitted  by  K.C.  Joshi,  District  Magistrate,  Aligarh,  to  the  Home  Secretary  of  Uttar 
Pradesh,  and  forwarded  by  C.B.  Gupta,  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  to  Nehru,  on  17 
October  1961.  The  report  itself  seems  to  be  undated.  It  is  in  MHA,  File  No.  7/26/6 1  -Poll. 
Vol.  I  to  V,  pp.  20-43/c;  C.B.  Gupta’s  covering  letter  is  in  MHA,  File  No.  7/26/61 -Poll. 
Vol.  I  to  V,  p.  19/c. 
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Hindu  candidates  were  assured  of  entire  Hindu  votes  and  some  Muslim  votes 
might  also  go  to  them;  and  that  they  should  bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  Hindu 
candidates  by  avoiding  the  division  of  Muslim  votes.  Here  the  workers  and 
supporters  of  students  Islamic  Organisation  started  propaganda  to  the  effect 
that  the  victory  of  Hindu  candidates  in  the  elections  of  Presidentship  etc.  would 
lead  to  construction  of  a  temple  in  front  of  the  mosque,  conducting  of 
proceedings  of  the  Union  in  Hindi,  and  commencement  of  the  Union  functions 
with  recitations  from  the  Ramayan  instead  of  the  Quran.  Since  some  Hindu  girl 
candidates  were  also  contesting  some  Cabinet  seats,  propaganda  was  also  made 
that  it  was  irreligious  for  girls  to  take  part  in  Union  elections.  This  propaganda 
by  Muslim  Students  of  Jamait  Islami  and  communalist  views  injected  a  distinct 
communal  colour  into  the  Union  election  on  the  night  before  the  date  of  polling 
although  propaganda  on  communal  lines  was  being  made  earlier  also  in  a 
disguised  and  subtle  manner  as  is  evident  from  certain  election  leaflets  distributed 
by  Muslim  candidates.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  Dr  Basir  Khan, 
Proctor,  had  earlier  made  a  broad  hint  to  the  Hindu  student  leaders  to  contest 
only  for  Cabinet  seats  and  not  for  the  3  key  posts  of  the  Union. 

An  Officer  of  the  District  Staff  also  heard  a  campaign  rickshaw  announcing 
near  the  Dodpur  Canal  Inspection  House  on  the  morning  of  1 .10.61  that  votes 
should  be  cast  only  for  those  who  speak  the  Urdu  Language,  “Un  Logon  Ko 
Vote  Den  Jo  Urdu  Ke  Supporters  Rahe  Hain  Nahin  to  Urdu  Ka  Janaza  Nikal 
Jayega.”14 

Incidents  of  October  2,  1961 

In  the  Union  elections  the  Muslims  captured  all  the  13  seats  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years.  The  elected  President  and  Secretary  and  the  3  members  of 
the  Cabinet  were  of  Jamait  Islami  views.  It  is  surmised  that  of  the  3000  votes 
cast  in  the  Union  elections  about  2700  voters  voted  for  candidates  of  their  own 
communities  while  there  were  300  cross  votes.  The  Proctor,  Dr  Basir  Khan, 
declared  the  results  at  1 .20  a.m.  on  2. 1 0. 1 96 1 .  At  the  time  of  the  announcement 
of  the  election  results  the  Proctor,  Dr  Basir  Khan,  is  said  to  have  made  a  speech 
saying  that  the  results  were  to  his  greater  satisfaction  this  year  than  in  previous 
years,  and  that  this  state  of  affairs  was  a  good  sign  for  the  future.  One  student, 
Amir  Khan,  rose  to  announce  that  the  effigy  of  Iqbal  Singh,  another  student  (a 
withdrawn  (sic)  candidate  for  the  seat  of  Vice  Presidentship)  would  also  be 
taken  out  and  beaten.  This  was  supported  by  several  other  students,  but  Iqbal 

1 4.  Translation:  “Vote  only  for  those  who  have  been  supporting  Urdu  language  else  it  will  be 

the  end  of  Urdu.” 
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Singh,  who  was  also  present,  objected  by  telling  the  Proctor  that  as  he  was 
only  a  supporter  of  B.K.  Sinha,  a  presidential  candidate,  his  effigy  should  not 
be  taken  out.  The  Proctor  made  no  comment  and  the  students  dispersed  saying 
that  the  effigy  would  be  taken  out.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  according  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor  the  taking  out  of  effigies  had  been  prohibited  by  him  2-3 
years  back.  At  2.30  a.m.  the  effigies  of  defeated  candidates,  including  the 
Hindu  girl  contestant,  Renuka  Bahjaj  [sic],  were  taken  out  from  the  V.M.  Hall 
towards  the  S.S.  Hall  via  Shamshad  Market.  In  the  meantime  Badur-Ul-Islam 
of  the  Ziauddin  Hostel  was  shouting  for  the  taking  out  of  the  effigies  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Hindu  candidates  living  in  the  Ziauddin  Hostel.  This  move 
was  particularly  directed  towards  Iqbal  Singh  who  lives  in  Ziauddin  Hostel. 
While  the  effigies  were  being  taken  out,  insulting  slogans  were  also  raised 
against  the  defeated  candidates,  including  girl  candidates.  All  this  was  resented 
by  Iqbal  Singh,  and  he  and  some  of  his  companions  are  said  to  have  grappled 
with  Badur-Ul-Islam.  In  this  scuffle,  certain  students  of  both  groups,  including 
Badur-Ul-Islam,  received  minor  and  superficial  injuries,  and  Iqbal  Singh  and 
his  close  associates  slipped  away  from  the  scene  quickly.  Badur-Ul-Islam  closed 
the  gate  of  the  Ziauddin  Hostel  and  switched  off  the  light  from  the  main  board. 
In  the  hostel,  some  Hindu  students  including  a  few  who  had  come  from  outside 
to  hear  the  election  results  and  had  stayed  on  in  the  Ziauddin  Hostel  were 
sleeping  inside  and  outside  the  rooms.  Badur-Ul-Islam  and  his  companions 
who  had  joined  him  from  the  effigy  procession  started  belabouring  the  Hindu 
students  with  sticks.  Some  of  their  rooms  were  broken  open  by  shattering  the 
glass  panes  and  the  bedding  of  one  Hindu  student  was  reportedly  burnt.  Most 
of  the  victims  of  this  incident  had  not  contested  in  the  elections  and  were 
asleep.  Twelve  hostellers  of  the  Ziauddin  Hostel  and  4  or  5  students  from 
outside  received  injuries  in  these  episodes.  Amongst  the  injured  were  5  Muslims 
and  about  11  or  12  Hindus.  The  injuries  were  all  of  simple  character,  but  two 
Hindu  students  received  substantial  injuries.  Five  Hindu  students  and  3  Muslim 
students,  including  Badur-Ul-Islam,  were  admitted  in  the  University  Hospital 
while  2  Hindus  and  2  Muslims  had  received  superficial  injuries  and  were 
discharged.  Some  students  including  a  few  from  outside  who  had  received 
injuries  came  away  to  the  city  after  the  incident. 

At  4  a.m.  the  Sector  Officer  Civil  Lines  on  receiving  the  news  of  the 
incident  reached  the  Ziauddin  Hostel  and  contacted  the  hostel  warden.  The 
Warden  informed  him  that  it  was  a  minor  thing  and  that  since  it  was  a  University 
affair,  the  police  need  not  interfere.  The  Warden  informed  him  that  the  situation 
would  be  handled  by  the  University  authorities  themselves. 

At  about  sunrise  the  Additional  District  Magistrate  (E)  while  standing  at  his 
gate  saw  the  Proctor,  Dr  Basir  Khan,  going  in  a  motor  car  towards  the  Ziauddin 
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Hostel.  The  Proctor  stopped  his  car  and  informed  the  Additional  District 
Magistrate  that  a  scuffle  had  taken  place  in  the  University  between  some  students 
of  the  two  communities  in  the  Ziauddin  Hostel  and  that  some  injured  students 
had  been  admitted  to  the  University  Hospital.  The  District  Magistrate  heard  this 
report  from  the  Additional  District  Magistrate  just  before  8  a.m.  when  the 
Gandhi  Jayanti  function  was  to  start  at  the  Collectorate.  At  9  a.m.  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  the  Proctor  called  on  the  District  Magistrate  in  his  retiring  room 
and  informed  him  that  as  a  result  of  the  scuffle  between  students  of  the  two 
communities  in  the  Ziauddin  Hostel  some  students  had  been  injured  and  had 
been  admitted  in  the  University  Hospital.  The  District  Magistrate  requested  the 
Vice-Chancellor  to  take  speedy  action  so  that  any  likely  reaction  in  the  city  area 
may  be  toned  down.  The  District  Magistrate  also  requested  for  an  immediate 
report  on  the  incident  and  the  action  taken  by  the  University  authorities. 

Soon  after,  the  local  journalists  Sri  Babu  Lai  Agrawal  and  Sri  Madan  Lai 
Hiteshi  were  invited  by  the  District  Magistrate  and  were  given  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  version  of  the  case  and  were  informed  that  this  appeared  to  be 
merely  a  scuffle  between  students  and  that  it  need  not  assume  unnecessary  or 
exaggerated  importance,  which  might  lead  to  agitation  among  the  city  students. 
They  agreed  and  assured  the  District  Magistrate  that  the  incident  would  be 
given  to  the  press  in  proper  perspective  and  without  stress  on  its  communal 
aspect. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  group  of  4-5  Hindu  students  met  the  District  Magistrate 
in  his  retiring  room  and  showed  him  some  injuries  which  consisted  of  severe 
abrasions  and  contusions.  They  also  said  that  many  Hindu  students  had  left  the 
University  Hostel  due  to  fear.  They  said  that  they  had  been  sleeping  on  the  roof 
adjacent  to  the  upper  verandah  when  they  were  set  upon  by  certain  Muslim 
students  who  assaulted  them  with  sticks.  The  District  Magistrate  told  them 
that  there  must  not  be  any  exaggeration  of  the  incident  and  that  no  agitation 
was  to  be  made  on  that  account.  He  also  informed  them  that  the  Vice-Chancellor 
had  told  him  that  he  had  set  up  an  inquiry  the  results  of  which  should  be 
awaited  by  the  students.  The  District  Magistrate  then  sent  the  Additional  District 
Magistrate,  the  City  Magistrate  and  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  to 
the  University  hostel  to  see  the  students.  On  coming  back  they  reported  that 
some  of  the  Hindu  students  were  sobbing  and  had  told  them  that  they  had  been 
beaten  severely  the  previous  night  in  their  sleep  without  provocation.  The  officers 
thought  that  the  condition  of  the  student  R.K.  Goyal  was  rather  serious.  The 
Additional  District  Magistrate  had  already  suggested  to  Dr.  Sami  Hamid,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  University  Hospital  that  the  Civil  Surgeon  should  be 
consulted.  As  the  Civil  Surgeon  was  out  that  day  the  Medical  Officer-in-charge, 
Civil  Hospital,  Dr  Malviya,  was  asked  by  the  District  Magistrate  to  immediately 
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examine  the  injured  and  to  prepare  an  injury  report.  Dr  Sami  Hamid  also 
separately  requested  Dr  Malviya  to  see  the  injured  students.  Dr  Malviya  recorded 
42  injuries  on  the  five  Hindu  students  including  five  multiple  injuries  on  the 
person  of  4  students.  The  Muslim  students  had  received  17  injuries.  In  case  of 
two  Hindu  students  Dr  Malviya  made  a  note  that  they  should  be  X-rayed  to  see 
if  the  nature  of  the  injuries  was  grievous.  The  recording  of  injuries  took  about 
three  hours  and  in  the  afternoon  it  was  decided  that  injured  students  who  were 
willing  to  go  should  be  shifted  to  the  Civil  Hospital  early  next  morning  and  Dr 
Malviya  was  asked  to  reserve  beds  for  eight  persons. 

At  about  5  p.m.  the  District  Magistrate  went  to  attend  a  Gandhi  Jayanti 
function  of  the  Bal  Biradari  where  the  Vice-Chancellor  had  also  to  come.  The 
Vice-Chancellor,  however,  had  intimated  to  the  Bal  Biradari  that  he  would  not 
attend  as  he  was  busy  in  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council.  At  about  6.30 
p.m.  when  the  District  Magistrate  returned  to  his  house  he  found  30-40  students 
sitting  in  his  compound.  These  were  Hindu  students  of  the  University  who  had 
come  away  from  the  hostels  where  they  did  not  want  to  return  because  they 
feared  that  they  would  be  beaten  or  killed  by  the  Muslim  students  in  the  hostel. 
Some  Hindu  students,  they  said,  had  been  mercilessly  beaten  without 
provocation  the  previous  night.  The  District  Magistrate  asked  them  to  return  to 
their  hostels  and  told  them  that  the  University  authorities  would  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  and  would  take  all  steps  for  their  safety.  The  District 
Magistrate  also  told  them  that  arrangements  for  their  security  would  be  made, 
if  necessary.  The  District  Magistrate  then  requested  the  Vice-Chancellor  on 
telephone  to  come  to  his  house  and  give  the  required  assurances  to  the  students. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Pro- Vice-Chancellor  along  with  some  other  officers 
of  the  University  arrived  at  the  District  Magistrate’s  residence  at  about  7  p.m. 
and  talked  with  the  students  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  Vice-Chancellor  gave 
them  assurances  for  protection  and  even  asked  them  to  come  to  his  house  and 
have  their  food  there.  The  Vice  Chancellor  also  told  them  that  he  had  ordered 
an  enquiry  into  the  incident  of  the  Ziauddin  Hostel.  The  students,  however, 
replied  that  the  University  had  never  fulfilled  their  assurance  to  non-Muslim 
students  and  had  never  taken  any  strong  line  against  the  guilty  persons  if  they 
were  Muslims.  They  said  that  they  did  not  believe  that  the  Vice-Chancellor 
would  be  able  to  take  any  action  against  the  guilty  persons.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
then  asked  the  students  to  see  him  at  10  a.m.  in  the  morning  at  his  residence 
where  he  would  listen  to  their  grievances.  As  the  students  went  away  dissatisfied 
the  District  Magistrate  requested  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  take  some  instant 
decision  in  the  matter  so  that  the  students  did  not  spread  agitation  in  the  city. 
The  District  Magistrate  also  requested  him  to  intimate  what  security  arrangements 
would  be  required  in  the  University.  He  (District  Magistrate)  also  suggested 
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that  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  District  Magistrate  should  meet  the  students 
inside  the  University  Hostels.  The  Vice-  Chancellor  agreed  to  it.  The  visit  was 
fixed  for  some  time  after  dinner.  The  Proctor  who  was  called  by  the  District 
Magistrate  later  gave  a  list  of  seven  points  where  he  would  require  police  force. 
Guards  were  provided  at  three  points  which  were  considered  more  likely  targets 
and  the  rest  were  covered  by  patrols. 

In  the  meantime  the  Superintendent  of  Police  in  charge  had  telephoned  to 
the  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Police  at  3  p.m.  informing  him  of  the 
development.  He  phoned  him  again  saying  that  the  students  were  likely  to  stage 
a  demonstration  and  the  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Police  took  immediate 
steps  to  send  a  Provincial  Armed  Constabulary  Company  in  addition  to  one 
which  was  already  present  in  the  district.  At  4  p.m.  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Police  and  the  City  Magistrate  had  also  convened  a  meeting  of  the  Hindu  and 
Muslim  citizens  at  the  Kotwali  in  connection  with  the  Ramlila  celebrations  (which 
were  to  start  from  the  next  day).  In  that  meeting,  questions  were  asked  about 
the  incident  in  the  University  and  the  officers  took  care  to  explain  the  facts  of 
the  incident  in  the  meeting  and  said  that  the  University  authorities  have  promised 
to  look  into  the  incident  properly  and  that  the  District  Magistrate  also  would 
look  into  it  as  soon  as  the  university  sent  a  report  to  him.  The  awaited  report 
which  was  vague  and  sketchy  was  sent  by  the  Proctor  to  the  District  Magistrate 
sometime  before  his  return  to  his  residence  at  6.  30  p.m.  The  Home  Secretary 
and  the  Commissioner  had  also  been  informed  of  the  incident  by  radiogram. 
The  District  Magistrate  also  talked  to  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  evening  on 
telephone  apprising  him  of  the  position. 

After  the  students  had  left,  information  was  received  that  some  students 
were  collecting  at  some  place  in  Vishnupuri.  The  City  Magistrate  and  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Police  immediately  left  for  the  spot  where  they  intercepted 
about  500  students  near  the  Gandhi  Eye  Hospital,  some  of  them  armed  with 
sticks,  who  were  shouting  that  they  were  marching  towards  the  University.  Sri 
Surrendra  Kumar,  a  local  industrialist,  who  had  also  reached  there  persuaded 
the  students  to  throw  away  their  sticks  and  dissuaded  them  from  proceeding 
further.  The  officers  also  informed  the  students  that  the  injured  students  in  the 
hospital  were  in  good  condition  and  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Civil  Hospital 
next  morning.  Later,  Sri  Surrendra  Kumar  made  arrangements  for  the  lodging 
of  the  students  and  arranged  for  their  food  also.  He  informed  the  District 
Magistrate  that  he  had  made  this  arrangement  as  the  students  did  not  want  to 
return  to  their  hostels. 

A  staff  meeting  of  the  Police  and  the  Magistrates  was  held  at  about  8.30 
p.m.  at  the  District  Magistrate’s  residence  for  chalking  out  a  programme  of 
patrolling  and  for  devising  other  precautionary  measures.  Four  patrolling  parties 
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on  light  vehicles  each  consisting  of  one  Magistrate,  one  Police  officer  and  an 
armed  guard  were  organised  for  different  areas  in  the  city  and  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Police  was  requested  to  make  arrangements  separately  for 
Police  dispositions  at  crucial  places  for  intercepting  student  demonstrators. 
The  City  Magistrate  was  asked  to  draft  an  order  under  section  144  Criminal 
Procedure  Code  and  to  keep  it  ready  for  promulgation.  All  night  patrolling  was 
ordered  to  ward  off  any  organised  march  on  the  University  during  the  night. 

After  dinner  the  Vice-Chancellor  along  with  his  Officers,  the  District 
Magistrate  and  the  Additional  District  Magistrate  went  to  the  Ziauddin  Hostel, 
the  Saifi  Hostel  and  the  Saheb  Bagh  Hostel  where  students  were  questioned 
and  it  was  found  that  some  Hindu  students  were  staying  on  in  the  former  two 
hostels  while  in  the  Saheb  Bagh  Hostel  there  were  about  130  Hindu  students. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  those  of  them  who  felt  nervous  had  shifted  to 
the  Saheb  Bagh  Hostel  for  the  night.  While  making  a  round  of  a  part  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  Ziauddin  Hostel  the  District  Magistrate  saw  one  room  in  which 
most  of  the  glass  panes  had  been  broken.  Two  other  Magistrates  Sri  Hukam 
Singh  and  Sri  Mahipal  Gupta,  while  patrolling  at  10  p.m.  in  the  university  area, 
had  peeped  through  some  hostel  window  and  had  seen  nervous  boys  clustered 
in  rooms.  They  also  saw  some  boys  standing  in  front  of  the  V.M.  Hall.  On 
return  from  the  university  campus  near  the  gate  of  his  residence  the  District 
Magistrate  met  a  Police  vehicle  carrying  two  university  students  (Hindus)  to 
the  University  Hospital.  The  students  said  that  they  were  afraid  two  of  their 
friends  had  died  in  the  hospital.  These  students  were  being  taken  to  the  University 
Hospital  by  the  Police  so  that  they  may  see  the  injured  with  their  own  eyes  and 
explain  the  correct  position  to  their  friends  who  were  staying  in  the  city.  They 
were  also  informed  that  the  District  Magistrate  and  the  Additional  District 
Magistrate  had  themselves  gone  round  the  hostels  of  the  University  and  had 
found  Hindu  students  staying  there  with  security.  The  City  Magistrate  and  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  who  came  to  the  District  Magistrate’s 
residence  at  about  1.30  a.m.  in  the  morning  of  3.10.61  were  also  informed  of 
the  position  and  were  asked  to  make  it  clear  to  the  students.  Earlier  at  about  8 
p.m.  Dr  Mathur,  Principal,  Baresen  College  [H.B.  Barah  Saini  Intermediate 
College]  and  Sri  Goel,  District  Inspector  of  Schools,  had  been  called  by  the 
District  Magistrate  (Sri  Jhingran  of  the  Dharam  Samaj  College  was  not  available) 
and  had  been  asked  to  persuade  the  boys  to  remain  peaceful  till  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  announced  the  result  of  his  enquiry.  They  were  also  requested  to 
close  the  College  which  they  could  not  successfully  do  at  the  late  hour  of  the 
night.  They  promised  to  speak  to  the  students  in  the  morning  when  they  would 
come  to  the  Colleges  at  7.30  a.m. 
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There  are  1 1  colleges  in  the  city  which  harbour  sentiments  of  resentful 
envy  against  the  University  while  the  University  had  also  kept  itself  aloof  and 
had  failed  to  build  up  goodwill  for  itself  in  the  city.  Trouble  was  anticipated  in 
the  form  of  some  demonstration  against  the  University  in  all  these  colleges.  It 
was  subsequently  learnt  from  reliable  sources  that  Municipal  Commissioner 
Sri  Atma  Deo  Sharma,  who  is  a  well  known  RSS  and  BJS  worker  and  also  a 
student  agitator,  and  Sri  Jyoti  Prasad  Rastogi,  Secretary  of  City  BJS  took  interest 
in  organising  strikes  in  city  colleges  the  following  morning. 

Meanwhile  the  Superintendent  of  Police  in  charge  had  taken  necessary 
precautionary  measures.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  Sri  V.K.  Jain 
after  his  return  from  the  University  hospital  instructed  the  RI  on  phone  to  keep 
the  men  in  the  Lines  in  Kamarbandi.  He  also  asked  the  City  Sector  Officers  to 
organise  intensive  patrolling.  All  the  Sector  Officers  at  the  city  thanas  were 
sent  to  their  respective  out-posts  with  instructions  to  move  about  their  areas 
and  keep  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  posted  with  interesting 
developments.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  also  explained  the 
situation  to  all  the  Circle  Officers  who  were  directed  to  patrol  the  city  throughout 
the  night.  After  seeing  the  attitude  of  the  boys  in  their  talks  with  the  University 
authorities  at  District  Magistrate’s  residence  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Police  had  again  rung  up  the  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Police  and  told  him 
that  the  students  were  likely  to  stage  a  strike  in  educational  institutions  and  a 
mass  demonstration  next  morning.  After  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police, 
along  with  the  City  Magistrate,  had  intercepted  and  dispersed  the  mob  of  about 
500  students  mentioned  above,  who  were  moving  towards  the  University,  he 
returned  to  the  District  Magistrate’s  residence  where  a  meeting  of  Magistrates 
and  Circle  Officers  was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  city  in  various 
sectors  and  to  do  intensive  patrolling.  Patrolling  by  Provincial  Armed 
Constabulary  and  armed  and  Civil  Police  was  organised  and  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Police  again  went  to  District  Magistrate’s  residence  at  about 
1.30  a.m.  and  it  was  decided  that  orders  under  section  144  Criminal  Procedure 
Code  will  be  promulgated  next  morning. 

The  City  was  patrolled  the  whole  night.  Police  reinforcements  were  sent 
from  the  lines.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  sent  armed  guards  to 
Abdulla  Girls  College  and  Minto  Circle  and  one  section  of  Provincial  Armed 
Constabulary  to  Ziauddin  Hostel  for  protection  of  the  University  against  a  surprise 
raid  and  also  arranged  patrolling  in  the  Civil  Lines  and  University  areas  to  protect 
other  vulnerable  points.  He  also  sent  reinforcements  of  one  section  of  Provincial 
Armed  Constabulary  to  Out  Post  Atrauli  Gate,  6  constables  CP  to  Railway 
Institute,  and  Rest  House  of  Sri  Surendra  Kumar,  1  head  constable  and  6 
constables  to  Out  Post  Rasalganj,  1  Head  Constable  and  three  constables  each 
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to  Minto  circle  and  Achal  Tank  and  2  constables  to  the  Hospital.  He  also  provided 
armed  guards  to  (1)  Circle  Officer  Hathras  and  Judicial  Officer  Sri  T.P.  Gupta, 
(2)  Circle  Officer  Atrauli  and  Sub-Divisonal  Magistrate  Koil,  (3)  City  Magistrate, 
(4)  Sub-Divisonal  Magistrate  Sikandra  Rao  and  (5)  at  Police  Station  Civil  Lines. 
One  full  platoon  of  Provincial  Armed  Constabulary  was  stationed  at  Kotwali  to 
patrol  the  city  area  and  to  rush  to  deal  with  any  emergency.  Rest  of  the  Provincial 
Armed  Constabulary  was  kept  in  the  Lines  as  reserve  to  be  rushed  to  any  place 
where  emergency  arises  in  stopping  any  big  procession  of  city  students  from 
raiding  the  University  area. 

Incidents  of  October  3,  1961 

Early  in  the  morning  at  about  6.30  a.m.  of  3rd  October  the  SSP  along  with 
the  City  Magistrate  and  Circle  Inspector  (Sadar)  left  for  patrolling  in  the  city. 
They  spotted  a  mob  of  406  students  in  front  of  ITI  Hostel  and  with  the  help  of 
the  Principal  persuaded  the  students  to  go  inside  the  hostel  and  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  going  to  K.P.  College  or  other  institutions  to  form  a  procession  for 
marching  towards  the  University  after  warning  them  that  orders  under  section 
144  Criminal  Procedure  Code  had  been  promulgated. 

The  Superintendent  of  Police  came  back  from  Delhi  at  3  a.m.  in  the  morning 
of  3.10.61  and  came  to  know  of  the  brewing  trouble  on  getting  up  at  7.30  a.m. 
He  at  once  got  ready  and  acquainted  himself  with  the  facts.  Superintendent  of 
Police  and  the  District  Magistrate  reached  the  Civil  Hospital  at  about  3.30  a.m. 
and  then  tried  to  pacify  batches  of  students  who  were  clustering  on  the  University 
road.  It  was  about  this  time  that  information  started  coming  in  of  the  attempt 
of  students  to  form  a  huge  procession  for  marching  into  the  University  area.  It 
had  subsequently  been  reported  that  Brij  Kishore  Singhal,  O.P.  Gautam  and  Raj 
Kumar  Singh  organised  strikes  in  Barqhsenj  College  [H.B.  Barah  Saini 
Intermediate  College],  Rishipal  organised  strike  in  the  D.A.V.  College  and  Atma 
Deo  Sharma  organised  strike  in  the  D.S.  College. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  and  the  City  Magistrate  had  gone 
towards  Achal  Tank,  Dharam  Samaj  College,  K.P.  College,  etc.  to  break  up 
batches  of  students  with  a  view  to  preventing  them  from  forming  a  procession. 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Police  S.P.  Mishra  and  Judicial  Officer  Sri  T.P.  Gupta, 
and  Sector  Officer  Kotwali  Sri  R.D.  Tewari,  also  went  from  Phool  Chauraha 
via  Out  Post  Madar  Gate  to  D.S.  College.  At  the  D.S.  College  they  did  not  find 
any  big  assembly  of  students,  but  about  500  students  of  Bareshseni  Inter  College 
[H.B.  Barah  Saini  Intermediate  College],  were  seen  assembled  in  the  compound 
of  Barehseni  [H.B.  Barah  Saini  Intermediate  College],  from  where  they  were 
taken  by  certain  Bareshseni  [H.B.  Barah  Saini]  Degree  College  students  in 
small  batches  and  these  students  collected  in  the  College  Hall.  The  officers 
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contacted  the  Principal,  the  Vice  Principal  and  the  Proctor  of  Bareshseni  [H.B. 
Barah  Saini]  Degree  College  to  stop  the  students  from  going  on  strike  and 
forming  a  procession  to  go  to  the  University.  The  number  of  students  in  and 
outside  the  College  was  about  1500,  but,  as  a  result  of  persuasion,  the  students 
remained  disappeared  in  batches  and  did  not  form  a  procession  to  march  to  the 
University. 

On  receiving  information  that  there  was  likelihood  of  strike  in  Paliwal 
Intermediate  College,  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Police  Sri  S.P.  Mishra, 
Judicial  Officer  Sri  T.P.  Gupta  and  Sector  Officer  Kotwali  went  there,  but  did 
not  find  any  appreciable  collection  of  students.  While  these  Officers  were  going 
from  Paliwal  College  on  to  Hathras  road,  they  noticed  a  crowd  of 3000  students, 
which  was  swelling  fast  every  minute,  advancing  towards  Khimi  Gate  from 
the  side  of  Kayastha  Pathshala  and  Maheshwari  Colleges.  Several  other 
Magistrates  and  Police  Officers  had  also  reached  the  spot  in  a  few  jeeps  and 
Provincial  Armed  Constabulary  personnel  loaded  in  a  truck  also  reached  there. 
These  officers  and  the  force  held  back  the  mob  near  Singh  Automobiles  and 
Royal  Talkies  and  succeeded  in  scattering  the  crowd  and  in  preventing  it  from 
marching  straight  to  Katpula  by  persuasion  and  show  of  force.  The  crowd 
then  melted  away  into  several  sections  and  started  dispersing  into  the  side  lanes 
and  backwards.  Due  to  the  congested  nature  of  the  locality  and  the  existence 
of  many  roads  and  lanes  in  that  area,  it  was  not  practicable  for  the  officers  to 
disperse  the  crowd  in  an  orderly  manner  and  to  keep  in  effective  contact  with 
the  various  sections  of  the  crowd.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  and 
the  City  Magistrate  learnt  on  coming  to  Grand  Trunk  Road  that  another  mob  of 
students  was  moving  towards  the  University  from  the  side  of  Dharam  Samaj, 
Bareshseni  [H.B.  Barah  Saini]  and  D.A.V.  Colleges.  The  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Police  and  the  City  Magistrate  and  Circle  Inspector  (City)  rushed  via  a 
detour  to  Katpula  where  the  District  Magistrate  and  the  Superintendent  of  Police 
also  arrived,  on  learning  that  a  mob  of  8000-9000  students  was  fast  coming 
towards  the  university  via  Katpula  overhead  bridge.  This  overhead  bridge  was 
decided  upon  as  the  most  strategic  point  where  to  face  and  disperse  the  crowd. 
The  Additional  District  Magistrate  also  arrived  there  from  Rasalganj  side. 

In  the  meantime,  a  case  of  stabbing  of  a  Muslim  had  occurred  at  Achal 
Tank  at  about  9.00  a.m.  and  the  injured  was  removed  to  the  hospital  where  his 
dying  declaration  was  recorded.  At  about  the  same  time  a  Muslim  youngman 
had  also  been  shot  dead  near  Tika  Ram  Temple  and  his  body  was  found  lying 
on  the  road  by  Sub-Divisonal  Magistrate  Sri  Chitrangad  Singh  and  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Police  Sri  Iqbal  Singh  who  brought  it  in  their  jeep  to  Police 
Station  Civil  Lines.  Yet  another  stabbing  had  occurred  at  about  10.30  a.m.  near 
Anona  House  where  a  Hindu  student  Baldeo  Krishna  was  stabbed  and  received 
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a  non-fatal  injury.  The  [news  of  the]  last  two  incidents  which  occurred  in  Civil 
Lines  area  reached  the  mob  at  Katpula  and  the  city  in  distorted  and  exaggerated 
from  [form  that]  several  Hindu  students  had  been  killed  in  the  University.  This 
further  excited  the  students  etc.  in  the  city  and  at  Katpula  bridge.  Seeing  that 
communal  incidents  had  started  occurring,  the  District  Magistrate  at  once 
imposed  the  curfew  at  about  10.30  a.m.  to  be  in  effect  till  12  noon  of  4th 
October  1961. 

The  main  stream  of  the  mob  of  7000-8000  students  etc.  had  come  to 
Katpula  a  few  minutes  before  10  a.m.  and  was  stopped  there  by  a  strong  Police 
party  led  by  the  District  Magistrate  and  the  Superintendent  of  Police.  The  other 
Magistrates  and  the  Police  Officers  also  arrived  there.  After  persuasion  finally 
failed  to  break  up  and  disperse  this  mob,  a  Police  party  armed  with  lathis 
charged  at  the  mob  which  yielded  to  this  show  of  force  and  the  students 
started  running  helter-skelter  and  some  of  them  went  down  the  slopes  of  the 
overhead  bridge  to  the  railway  track.  This  was  at  about  10.40  a.m.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  Mail  train  coming  from  Delhi  which  was  steaming  into  Aligarh 
Railway  Station  stopped  on  seeing  the  students  on  the  Railway  track  and  a 
section  of  the  crowd  of  students  started  running  on  both  sides  of  the  train. 
They  were  chased  by  policemen  armed  with  lathis  to  prevent  them  from  injuring 
the  passengers  and  other  mischief,  but  it  is  reported  that  a  few  students  managed 
to  enter  the  last  coach  where  they  inflicted  injuries  on  2-3  Muslims  who  were 
later  admitted  to  hospital.  This  diversion  of  the  Mail  train  prevented  the  Police 
force  to  some  extent  from  concentrated  following  up  action  to  get  all  sections 
of  the  mob  on  the  run.  Moreover,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  of  Police  arrived  within  minutes  of  this  incident  and  said  that  there 
appeared  to  have  been  some  trouble  on  a  portion  of  the  road  in  the  city  which 
lies  on  the  Agra-Aligarh  route.  Some  officers  at  once  rushed  there  and  found 
that  a  major  incident  had  taken  place  in  Mohalla  Manik  Chowk  and  they  engaged 
themselves  immediately  in  dealing  with  it. 

The  important  details  of  this  incident  are  as  follows:  there  lives  in  Mohalla 
Manik  Chowk  a  Muslim  named  Sharfuddin  in  a  big  pucca  house  and  there  are 
a  few  houses  of  Muslims  adjacent  to  it,  including  houses  of  arms  dealer  Abrar 
Ahmad,  Aminuddin  and  Hafees,  who  are  related  to  Sharfuddin.  Close  to  and 
behind  these  houses  are  the  houses  of  Lachhmandas,  a  well-to-do  businessman, 
and  other  Hindus  related  or  connected  with  him.  Sharfuddin  has  no  son  and  is 
keeping  his  son-in-law,  Abdul  Kareem,  who  has  been  given  an  electroplating 
karkhana15  in  a  portion  of  the  house.  This  house  is  in  dispute  as  Aminuddin  had 
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executed  its  sale  deed  in  favour  of  Lachhman  Das  when  Sharfuddin  had 
temporarily  gone  away,  but  Sharfuddin  contested  the  validity  of  this  sale  deed 
successfully  in  the  High  Court  on  the  ground  that  the  house  was  his  and 
Aminuddin  had  no  right  to  sell  it.  Lachhman  Das  has  also  filed  a  case  in  local 
civil  court  against  Sharfuddin  and  Aminuddin  for  getting  the  houses  in  dispute 
vacated  by  Sharfuddin  or  return  of  the  sale  money  by  Aminuddin.  Abrar  had 
been  an  intermediary  in  these  transactions  and  was  now  a  pairokar16  of 
Sharfuddin. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  situation  created  by  students’  trouble,  Lachhman 
Das  and  his  men  exploited  a  section  of  the  mob  of  students  etc.  following 
some  distance  behind  the  main  stream  of  the  mob  heading  for  Katpula  to  settle 
old  scores  with  Sharfuddin,  Aminuddin,  Hafeez,  Abrar  etc.  Personal  animosities 
were  mainly  responsible  for  the  incident  of  Manik  Chowk,  and  the  mob  which 
committed  the  occurrence  here  and  in  the  close  by  Bhoobal  Galli  was  goaded 
and  aided  by  Lachhman  Das  and  his  men  who  gave  access  to  the  culprits  from 
their  houses  on  to  the  roof  and  houses  of  Sharfuddin,  his  son-in-law  Abdul 
Kareem,  Hafeez  and  Kalley  Khan  while  house  of  Abrar  Ahmad,  Aminuddin, 
Shabbir  Ahmad  etc.  were  raided  from  ground  level.  This  major  tragedy  was 
mainly  the  result  of  personal  enmity  between  the  Muslim  victims  and  their 
Hindu  neighbours  and  of  the  added  provocation  of  firing  of  a  few  shots  from 
the  house  of  Abrar  Ahmad  and  throwing  of  brickbats  from  the  direction  of 
Muslim  houses  which  drove  the  crowd  to  a  frenzy  of  violence.  This  incident 
alone  accounted  for  7  dead  and  21  Injured,  all  Muslims. 

Before  the  arrival  of  officers  from  Katpula  side  on  the  scene  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Police  Sri  S.P.  Mishra,  Judicial  Officer  Sri  T.P.  Gupta  and 
Sector  Officer  Kotwali  Sri  R.D.  Tewari  had  already  reached  the  scene  with  an 
armed  guard  in  their  jeep.  After  breaking  up  the  procession  near  Royal  Cinema, 
these  officers  had  gone  to  Phool  Chauraha  via  Madar  Gate  to  intercept  the 
students  in  case  they  had  again  formed  a  procession  to  go  to  the  University.  On 
getting  no  inkling  about  the  movement  of  the  mob  there,  they  rushed  towards 
a  mob  of  about  300  students  which  had  assembled  on  the  Railway  Road  and 
dispersed  it  with  a  view  to  prevent  its  advancing  towards  Katpula.  On  their 
way  back  to  Phool  Chauraha  the  officers  learnt  that  there  had  been  some  trouble 
at  Manik  Chowk  and  they  rushed  there.  There  they  saw  about  400  rioters  who 
started  running  towards  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  at  the  sight  of  the  Police  Jeep 
and  also  saw  some  houses  of  certain  Muslims  on  fire.  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Police  Sri  S.P.  Mishra  and  Sector  Officer  Kotwali  jumped  down  from  the 
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jeep  and  ran  after  the  miscreants.  The  Sector  Officer  Kotwali  grappled  with 
one  person  who  was  running  with  a  DBBI  gun  and  he  was  assaulted  by  the 
culprit  and  his  associates.  The  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Police  Sri  S.P.  Mishra, 
who  rushed  to  the  S.I.’s  rescue,  also  received  lathi  injuries,  but  these  two 
officers  did  not  let  the  main  culprit  with  the  gun  slip  away  from  their  hands.  In 
the  meantime,  Sri  T.P.  Gupta,  Judicial  Officer,  along  with  the  A.P.  Guard  chased 
after  the  mob  which  was  collected  near  Ruby  Cinema  some  distance  away  to 
commit  some  acts  of  mischief.  Efforts  were  made  to  extinguish  the  fire  and 
the  Fire  Brigade  was  also  sent  for.  Soon  after  the  Commissioner,  the  Deputy 
Inspector-General  of  Police  Agra  Range,  the  District  Magistrate,  Additional 
District  Magistrate  and  the  Superintendent  of  Police  had  reached  the  spot,  the 
injured  were  rushed  to  the  hospital  in  police  trucks.  A  case  under  section  396/ 
436  Indian  Penal  Code  was  registered  at  Police  Station  Kotwali  at  1 1.45  a.m. 
on  the  written  report  of  Najma,  daughter  of  deceased  Shabbir,  Head  Sorter 
RMS,  and  cases  were  also  registered  under  section  19  Arms  Act  and  332 
Indian  Penal  Code  in  respect  of  the  recovery  of  the  gun  and  the  Mazahmat 
respectively.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Police 
Sri  S.P.  Mishra,  Sri  T.P.  Gupta,  Judicial  Officer,  and  Sector  Officer  Kotwali 
and  R.D.  Tiwari  acted  at  this  scene  with  great  promptitude  and  courage.  The 
investigation  of  these  cases  was  entrusted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Police  to 
Sub-Inspector  Sri  Girwar  Singh. 

In  the  meantime  certain  students  reportedly  of  the  ITI  and  some  of  the 
City  Colleges  who  had  crossed  the  Railway  Line  had  managed  to  form  a  mob 
of  150-200  in  the  Civil  Lines  area.  They  set  fire  to  a  few  Muslim  stalls  near  the 
Tasveer  Mahal  Cinema  and  then  went  on  to  cause  slight  damage  to  the  panes  of 
University  Cricket  Pavilion  and  also  burnt  and  damaged  a  few  Muslim  shops  in 
Shamshad  market  close  to  the  University.  Sri  Hukam  Singh  and  Sri  Mahipal 
Gupta  Magistrates  and  Sector  Officer  Civil  Lines  reached  the  scene  and  on 
seeing  them  the  mob  began  to  flee  towards  the  Badarbagh  side.  They  tried  to 
control  the  fire.  While  coming  towards  the  scene,  these  two  Magistrates  and 
the  Police  officers  had  also  seen  a  Hindu  boy  going  on  the  cycle  from  the 
opposite  direction  being  stopped  and  assaulted  by  the  University  students.  The 
Magistrates  intervened  and  escorted  him  to  the  Kachari  [Kachehri]  side.  In  the 
meantime  a  large  number  of  Muslim  students  came  out  of  the  University  campus 
armed  with  lathis  and  mobbed  the  Magistrates  who  managed  to  come  out  and 
rushed  to  the  lines  for  reinforcement.  During  this  period  the  Muslim  students 
and  Muslim  shopkeepers  set  fire  to  two  Hindu  shops  and  ransacked  5  others. 
The  Additional  District  Magistrate  along  with  small  police  force  and  the  City 
Magistrate  and  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  on  another  vehicle  and 
Sri  Chitrangad  Singh,  Sub-Divisonal  Magistrate  Koil  and  Sri  Iqbal  Singh,  Deputy 
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Superintendent  of  Police  on  the  3rd  vehicle  also  rushed  to  the  scene.  By  the 
time  the  mob  of  Muslim  students  had  swelled  over  a  thousand  and  began  to 
assault  the  vehicles  with  lathis  and  also  hurled  abuses  at  the  Magistrates.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  was  also  coming  in  his  car  to  the  spot.  The  Additional  District 
Magistrate  had  informed  him  that  the  students  are  behaving  rudely  and 
committing  rioting.  At  this  time  the  Commissioner,  the  Deputy  Inspector-General 
of  Police,  the  District  Magistrate  and  the  Superintendent  of  Police  also  arrived 
at  the  scene  and  the  boys  could  be  controlled  with  difficulties.  A  case  under 
section  147/34  Indian  Penal  Code  was  registered  in  respect  of  the  burning  and 
damaging  of  Muslim  shops  in  Shamshad  market.  A  third  case  under  section 
147/376  Indian  Penal  Code  was  registered  against  the  mob  of  University  students 
etc.  for  burning  and  ransacking  Hindu  shops  in  Shamshad  market.  A  case  had 
also  been  registered  earlier  under  section  147/323  Indian  Penal  Code  against 
Badur-ul-Islam  and  others,  of  whom  three  Muslim  students  were  named  in  the 
report  of  the  injured  Hindu  student  R.K.  Goyal  in  respect  of  the  marpit 17  in 
Ziauddin  hostel  about  3.30  a.m.  on  2.10.61. 

The  riot  scheme  was  immediately  enforced  in  Aligarh  city.  Intensive 
patrolling  was  organised  besides  stationing  of  pickets  at  strategic  points.  The 
whole  city  was  divided  into  8  sectors,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  Magistrate 
and  a  Police  officer.  The  Sector  Officers  constantly  patrolled  their  areas  in 
their  light  vehicles  with  adequate  Police  party  and  kept  the  situation  under 
control  with  the  help  of  the  force  deputed  on  partolling  and  picket  duty.  A 
Control  Room  was  set  up  at  Police  Station  Kotwali.  Strong  pickets  of  Provincial 
Armed  Constabulary,  AP  and  CP  men  were  posted  at  24  strategic  points  in  the 
city  and  6  strategic  points  in  the  university  area  which  was  sealed  from  the 
City  to  prevent  any  further  clashes.  All  the  staff  available  for  watch  and  ward 
duties  operated  from  various  Police  Stations  and  Out  Posts  of  the  city  and 
adequate  and  effective  foot  patrolling  were  organised  in  all  sections  and  lanes 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Sub-Inspectors  in  charge  of  the  various  Out 
Posts.  Adequate  reserves  were  also  maintained  at  the  Police  Lines,  the  three 
Police  Stations  and  at  the  residence  of  District  Magistrate  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Police.  All  the  officers  and  men  worked  with  determination  and  initiative  and 
dealt  firmly  and  strongly  with  all  developments  in  order  to  nip  trouble  in  the 
bud.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  immediately  obtain  the  cooperation  of  leading 
citizens  and  to  organise  Peace  Committees  of  responsible  citizens  of  both 
communities  to  restore  amity.  Strong  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Magistracy 
and  the  Police  was  instrumental  in  controlling  the  situation  within  a  very  short 
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time  and  no  further  incidents  occurred  in  the  city  on  the  3rd  October  1961. 
The  Commissioner,  the  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Police,  the  District 
Magistrate  and  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  also  visited  hostels  in  the  University 
to  check  up  that  Hindu  students  were  safe  and  that  those  who  were  feeling 
insecure  were  escorted  out  to  the  Railway  Station.  The  situation  remained 
tense,  but  the  stationing  of  pickets,  intensive  patrolling  and  strict  enforcement 
of  prohibitory  orders  had  a  salutary  effect.  Over  1 00  persons  were  arrested  for 
breach  of  curfew  on  the  first  day  and  about  30  bad  characters  were  rounded 
up.  In  the  afternoon  400  Muslim  University  students  from  Ziauddin  Hostel 
proceeded  towards  Morris  Road  armed  with  lathis  and  sticks  shouting 
inflammatory  slogans  against  Hindus  and  were  immediately  met  by  a  Police 
party  which  made  them  return.  During  the  night  tension  was  kept  up  in  the 
Civil  Lines  and  the  city  by  the  University  boys  by  repeated  blowing  of  siren 
inside  the  University  campus  and  the  collective  shouting  of  uAllah-o-Akbar.” 

Incident  of  October  4,  1961 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  October  a  meeting  of  all  the  Magistrates  and 
Police  officers,  also  attended  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  of  Police,  Agra  Range,  was  held  at  Police  Station  Kotwali.  Important 
executive  decisions  were  taken.  All  the  officers  concerned  were  thoroughly 
instructed  and  briefed  and  about  their  duties.  Curfew  was  lifted  for  two  hours 
in  each  of  the  three  Police  Circles  in  the  city  one  after  the  other  and  patrolling 
was  intensified  to  the  greatest  extent  during  the  period  the  curfew  remained 
lifted.  The  work  of  forming  Mohalla  Peace  Committee  was  intensified  and  the 
C.I.  Sri  Raj  Bahadur  Jain,  was  exclusively  entrusted  with  this  important  work. 
These  Peace  Committees  started  functioning  from  the  4th  October. 
Arrangements  had  already  been  made  to  guard  important  installations  like  the 
Post  Offices,  the  Telephone  exchange,  the  Railway  Station,  the  Bus  stand  etc., 
two  buses  were  also  requisitioned  to  transport  passengers  coming  from  out- 
stations  to  Aligarh  during  curfew  hours  and  for  transporting  Hindu  students 
who  wished  to  leave  the  University  hostels.  Arrangements  were  also  made  to 
get  funerals  of  the  dead  arranged  in  a  quiet  way  through  their  relatives.  Sources 
were  alerted  to  collect  intelligence  about  mischief  mongers,  student  agitators 
and  goonda  elements  so  that  the  potentially  dangerous  persons  may  be  rounded 
up. 

Inspite  of  all  precautions,  at  about  12  noon  on  4-10-1961  some  students 
attacked  some  Muslims  three  miles  outside  the  city  on  the  Etah  road  resulting 
in  one  death  and  injuries  to  two.  Seven  students  were  arrested  immediately 
from  near  the  scene  of  occurrence  after  a  chase  by  a  Police  Patrol.  At  about 
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1.30  p.m.  a  Muslim  was  stabbed  by  some  Hindu  students  near  Achal  Tank  and 
was  removed  to  the  hospital  where  he  recovered.  On  reliable  information  that 
the  culprits  were  located  in  the  D.S.  College,  the  College  was  raided  and  two 
suspects  including  University  students  Iqbal  Singh  Jat  and  his  friend  Kushal 
Pal  Singh,  the  former  of  whom  had  also  figured  in  the  Ziauddin  Hostel  episode 
of  2nd  October  were  arrested.  Many  more  arrests  were  made  on  the  4th  October 
for  breach  of  curfew.  Members  of  Parliament  Sarvashri  Hifzur  Rehman,  Jamal 
Khwaja,  and  Ansar  Harvani  visited  the  areas  where  incidents  had  occurred  and 
also  the  hospital.  Their  visit  had  a  most  noticeable  effect  in  exciting  the  Muslims 
and  starting  efforts  on  the  part  of  certain  sections  of  Muslims  to  distort  and 
exaggerate  the  facts,  which  worsened  the  communal  situation  to  some  extent. 
To  illustrate  the  point,  on  5.10.1961  the  Muslims  of  Mohalla  Manik 
Chowk, where  the  major  incident  of  3rd  October  had  occurred,  alleged  that  a 
mosque  had  also  been  entered  into  and  damaged,  although  this  fact  was  not 
revealed  to  any  of  the  officers  on  3.10.61 ;  however,  a  case  under  section  295/ 
452  Indian  Penal  Code  was  duly  registered.  Minister  of  the  Government  of 
India,  Sri  K.D.  Malviya,  also  arrived  the  same  evening  from  Delhi.  Rural  Police 
Stations  were  alerted  to  take  all  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  trouble 
spreading  in  the  interior  of  the  district,  intensive  patrolling  was  also  organised 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  all  entrances  of  the  city  were  regularly  checked 
to  detect  the  ingress  or  egress  of  mischief  mongers.  Arrangements  were  also 
made  to  allow  the  Hindu  students  to  collect  their  luggage  from  the  University 
and  to  escort  them  to  the  Railway  Station.  On  this  date,  i.e.  4th  October,  a 
Muslim  boy  received  simple  injuries  in  Mohalla  Chandania  at  the  hands  of  3-4 
unknown  miscreants. 

A  party  of  Tahsil  Koil  under  the  charge  of  the  Tahsildar  began  a  round  of  all 
the  villages  within  10  miles  of  the  city  and  in  the  Tahsil  of  Koil,  forming  peace 
committees  and  asking  the  villagers  to  guard  the  road  and  rail  track  from 
miscreants  and  maintain  amity  between  the  communities. 

October  5,  1961 

There  continued  to  be  false  alarms  during  the  night  of  4/5-10-1961  but  no 
incident  whatsoever  occurred  anywhere  in  the  city  till  early  afternoon  of  5th 
October  when  about  150-200  Muslims  exchanged  brick-batting  with  some 
Hindus  in  Mohalla  Baniapara  but  the  Police  reached  the  spot  promptly  and 
averted  a  serious  incident,  by  arresting  32  miscreants  under  section  1 5 1  Criminal 
Procedure  Code,  28  of  whom  were  Muslims  and  4  were  Hindus.  Curfew  was 
relaxed  in  the  whole  of  the  city  from  9  a.m.  to  12  and  intensive  vigilance  and 
patrolling  was  kept  up  during  this  period.  Many  more  goondas  and  bullies  were 
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rounded  up  and  5  more  accused  persons  were  arrested  in  Mohalla  Manik  Chowk 
case.  By  night  of  5th  October  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  these  disturbances 
including  the  number  of  those  who  died  in  the  Hospital  reached  1 1 ,  all  of  whom 
were  Muslims.  A  press  conference  was  also  held  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  journalists  in  contradicting  false  rumours  especially  of  the  alleged  death  of 
Hindu  students.  Union  Minister  Sarvshri  Shrimali  and  Datar  and  Deputy  Union 
Minister  Sri  Shahnawaz  Khan  visited  Aligarh.  They  inspected  the  scenes  of 
occurrences  and  also  the  University  area  and  hostels.  They  discussed  the  situation 
with  the  district  authorities  and  also  interviewed  some  leading  citizens  at  the 
District  Magistrate’s  residence. 

October  6,  1961 

On  6th  October  no  incident  occurred  in  the  city.  The  Chief  Minister  Sri 
C.B.  Gupta  had  arrived  on  the  night  of  5th  October  and  had  visited  patients  in 
the  hospital  and  the  scene  of  the  major  incident  in  Mohalla  Manik  Chowk.  On 
the  morning  of  6th  October  he  took  a  round  of  the  University  area  visiting 
scenes  of  incidents  and  later  addressed  a  Peace  Committee  meeting  of  leading 
citizens  before  leaving  for  Chandausi.  Many  arrests  were  made  for  curfew 
infringement  and  of  persons  indulging  in  rumour-mongering.  Five  more  persons 
were  arrested  in  the  major  case  of  Mohalla  Manik  Chowk.  The  Ramlila 
procession  of  about  5000  passed  off  without  any  trouble,  but  the  attitude  of 
the  processionists  on  this  day  as  well  as  on  the  previous  day  was  unusual  and 
slogans  “Har  Har  Mahadeo”  and  “Jai  Kali”  were  shouted.  The  curfew  remained 
relaxed  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  normalcy  was  seen  returning  in  the  city 
though  the  atmosphere  continued  to  be  uneasy  and  tension  persisted.  A  dead 
body  of  a  Muslim  was  found  in  a  bajra  field  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  near  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road  and  it  was  suspected  to  be  concerned  [connected]  with  the 
Etah  road  case  of  October  4,  bringing  the  total  number  of  deaths  to  12. 
Precautionary  measures  were  continued  to  stop  the  spread  of  trouble  in  the 
rural  areas  and  prevent  incidents  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  was  decided  by 
Vice-Chancellor  and  head  of  other  educational  institutions  to  close  the  University 
and  the  education  institutions  of  the  city  from  9th  to  23rd  October.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  also  expelled  university  students  Badur-ul-Islam  and  Iqbal  Singh  Jat 
who  had  figured  prominently  in  the  Ziauddin  Hostel  episode.  One  more  dead 
body  with  spear  injuries  was  found  near  a  village  about  five  miles  from  Aligarh 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  these  disturbances. 
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October  7,  1961 

No  incident  occurred  during  the  night  of  6/7  10-61 18  and  curfew  was 
relaxed  from  6  a.m.  The  Chief  Minister  Sri  C.B.  Gupta  and  PCC  Chief  Sri  A.P. 
Jain  returned  from  Chandausi  late  on  the  night  of  October  6,  1961,  and  left  for 
Meerut  at  about  9  a.m.  on  October  7,  after  visiting  the  injured  in  the  hospital 
again.  He  sanctioned  Rs  12,000/-  as  compensation  and  relief  for  the  victims 
besides  an  additional  grant  of  Rs  2000  to  the  Hospital  and  Rs  2000/-  from 
Congress  Party  funds  to  the  DCC.  Shortly  before  noon  one  Hindu  and  one 
Muslim  were  stabbed  within  one  hour  in  PC  Kotwali  and  the  injured  were 
rushed  to  the  hospital  where  they  are  recovering  satisfactorily.  Patrolling  was 
vigorously  intensified  and  no  further  incidents  occurred  thereafter.  The  Ramlila 
procession  was  not  taken  out  on  this  date  in  view  of  the  curfew  from  6  p.m. 
and  the  two  stabbing  incidents  of  the  morning.  Arrests  for  contravening 
prohibitory  orders  continued. 

October  8,  1961 

No  incident  of  communal  nature  occurred  during  the  night  of  7/8-10- 
1961 19  or  on  the  8th  October  but  a  few  arrests  were  made  for  contravening 
prohibitory  orders.  Curfew  remained  relaxed  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  life  ran 
normal  in  the  city.  Regular  exodus  of  students  of  Aligarh  University  started  in 
the  morning  and  armed  escorts  were  provided  to  the  buses  and  trains  transporting 
them.  Districts  of  disposal  were  also  alarmed  [Districts  of  dispersal  were  also 
alerted]  through  crash  radiogram  messages.  Public  Peace  Committees 
functioned  satisfactorily.  A  meeting  of  the  Ramlila  Committee  was  also  convened 
under  the  presidentship  of  Thakur  Malkhan  Singh,  Deputy  Minister,  where  the 
authorities  explained  that  they  would  make  necessary  arrangements  if  a  regulated 
Ramlila  was  celebrated,  but  the  organisers  of  the  Ramlila  subsequently  decided 
that  they  would  suspend  the  Ramlila  celebrations  in  view  of  the  incident  which 
had  occurred  and  in  the  interest  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity. 


18.  6-7  October  1961. 

19.  7-8  October  1961. 
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October  9,  1961 

No  incident  of  communal  nature  occurred  on  the  night  of  8/9-10-1961  or 
in  the  daytime  on  October  9.  However,  many  Hindu  and  Muslim  bad  characters 
were  rounded  up  with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  there  was  no  worsening  of  the 
improving  situation  by  the  occurrence  of  any  more  stray  cases.  Curfew 
remained  relaxed  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  life  was  noticed  running  to  normal 
at  a  fast  pace.  Exodus  from  the  University  continued  by  road  and  train  under 
armed  escort.  Precautionary  measures  were  also  taken  at  other  potential  trouble 
spots  in  the  district  like  town  areas  Beswan  and  Khair. 

October  10,  1961 

The  city  continued  to  be  free  from  any  stray  case  till  the  night  of  October 
10.  However,  at  about  10  p.m.  on  9/10/1961  a  crude  country-made  bomb  was 
thrown  at  the  wall  of  the  house  of  a  Hindu  in  Mohalla  Delhi  Gate  but  there  was 
no  damage  to  property  or  person  as  the  street  was  deserted  due  to  curfew  and 
jt  was  only  a  mischievous  effort  to  create  panic.  A  case  under  section  5/6  of 
the  Explosive  Substances  Act  was  registered  and  the  Inspector  of  Explosives 
Agra  was  also  summoned  to  make  an  examination.  A  decomposed  dead  body 
of  a  Hindu  male,  suspected  to  be  a  mechanic  from  Delhi,  was  found  in  a  bajra 
field  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  thereby  bringing  the  total  number  of  deaths  in 
these  disturbances  to  thirteen,  although  the  details  of  this  case  are  still  shrouded 
in  mystery  and  as  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  connect  it  with  a  communal  incident. 
A  few  more  arrests  were  made  under  section  188  Indian  Penal  Code  and  151 
Criminal  Procedure  Code.  Warrants  of  arrest  were  also  obtained  against  Badur- 
ul-Islam  and  certain  Muslim  students  of  Aligarh  University  in  connection  with 
the  case  of  Ziauddin  Hostel.  Situation  is  now  well  under  control  and  life  in  the 
city  in  daytime  is  practically  normal. 

October  11,  1961 

There  have  been  no  further  incidents  till  the  night  of  11/10/1961. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  these  disturbances  so  far  have  been  13,  of 
whom  12  were  Muslims  and  1  is  a  Hindu  counting  the  case  of  the  Delhi 
mechanic.  The  total  number  of  injured  has  been  61  of  whom  1 1  are  Hindus  and 
50  Muslims  including  7  Hindu  and  5  Muslim  students  who  received  injuries  in 
the  Marpit  case  of  2nd  October  of  Ziauddin  Hostel.  The  total  number  of  arrests, 
category-wise  and  community-wise,  are  given  below: 
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Section: 

Hindus 

Muslims 

CHR 

1 88  Indian  Penal  Code 

258 

106 

1 

151/107/117  Criminal  Procedure  Code 

56 

67 

1 60  Indian  Penal  Code 

11 

1 

Substantive  Offences 

20 

Total 

345 

174 

1 

An  annexure  is  herewith  attached,  showing  details  of  cases  registered  in 
connection  with  these  disturbances,  the  number  of  dead  and  injured  community- 
wise,  number  of  persons  arrested  community-wise  in  each  case,  the  number 
of  houses  and  shops  affected  and  the  loss  of  property  reported  and  estimated, 
community-wise  &  sketch  map  of  the  relevant  portions  of  the  city  is  also 
enclosed  to  facilitate  understand  in  the  various  incidents  of  3rd  October  1961 . 20 

K.C.  Joshi 
District  Magistrate 
Aligarh 


8.  From  K.H.  Gandhi:  Lok  Seva  Trust  Activities  at 
Sabarmati21 

[Refer  to  item  20] 


Bombay 
October  18,  1961 

Revered  Panditji, 

You  know  some  of  the  old  boys  from  Sabarmati  Ashram  has  established  a  Lok 
Seva  Trust  in  Bombay  in  1957.  The  following  activities  are  conducted  under 
the  Trust. 

1.  Health  Activities: 

i)  Middle  class  Medical  Benefit  Scheme;  ii)  T.B.  survey  by  the  Shrama 
Dan  of  students;  iii)  Free  T.B.  Clinic  also  by  the  Shrama  Dan  of  T.B.  Specialists; 
and  iv)  Lecture  demonstrations  to  the  public  on  health  topics. 


20.  See  also  the  PSP’s  report,  Appendix  16. 

21.  Letter  from  the  Managing  Trustee  of  the  Lok  Seva  Trust.  PMO,  File  No.  9/2/6 1-PMP, 
Vol.  8,  Sr.  No.  16-A. 
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2.  Educational  Activities: 

i)  Gandhi  Tatwa  Pracharak  Training  Course;  ii)  Vinoba  Vidyarthi  Mandal; 
iii)  Community  Development  on  Gandhian  lines  by  opening  Tatwa  Prachar 
Kendras,  in  Housing  Colonies;  iv)  and  library  and  reading  room  on  membership 
basis. 

In  1959  March,  on  the  1 1th  March  to  be  precise,  you  were  kind  enough  to 
give  an  interview  to  the  boys  of  our  Vinoba  Vidyarthi  Mandal  in  Congress 
House.  Some  of  these  boys  have  now  become  our  Tatwa  Pracharaks  and  one 
of  them  is  our  full  time  worker.  Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi  has  recognised  our 
Tatwa  Prachar  Unit.  This  Unit  consists  of  the  Major  Kendra  and  four  Minor 
ones  under  it  in  surrounding  localities. 

Now  we  are  going  to  celebrate  Nehru  Jayanti — Children’s  Day  on  14th 
November  1961 .  The  essential  programme  consists  in  training  71  children  from 
each  housing  board  colony  where  our  Minor  Kendras  are  and  to  bring  them  in 
a  procession  to  one  meeting  place.  In  the  meeting,  invocation,  speeches,  singing 
of  National  Anthem,  all  will  be  done  mainly  by  these  children.  Our  Vinoba 
Vidyarthi  Mandal  boys  will  be  specially  training  these  children  for  this  function. 
We  are  planning  to  get  Khaddar  uniform  for  these  children  by  persuading  their 
parents.  The  present  Dasera-Deevali  season  is  very  helpful  to  induce  the  latter 
to  buy  new  Khadi  uniform  for  their  children.  This  is  our  way  of  entering  people’s 
home  and  hearts  with  the  message  of  Bapu.  This  is  also  our  way  of  training 
college  boys  in  their  spare  time  for  responsibility  and  organisation. 

May  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Trust  and  Vinoba  Vidyarthi  Mandal,  request  you  to 
send  us  your  message  and  blessing  on  this  occasion  of  your  coming  birthday? 

With  respectful  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
K.H.  Gandhi 
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9.  From  Cyrille  Adoula:  Unity  of  Congo  in  Danger22 

[Refer  to  item  292] 


Leopoldville 
18th  October,  1961 

Dear  Mr  President, 

Please  excuse  this  letter  written  in  haste  as  I  have  just  learnt  that  a  Congolese 
observer  will  participate  in  the  Indian  Council  due  to  meet  in  New  Delhi  from 
the  20th  to  discuss  the  problems  of  Angola.23 

I  have  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  the  thanks  of  my 
government  and  of  the  Congolese  people  for  the  moral  and  material  support 
which  your  country  has  not  ceased  to  give  to  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  ever 
since  the  crisis. 

Thanks  to  this  support  my  country  has  again  found  the  legal  path.  Though 
unity  is  still  gaining  ground  by  the  process  of  trial  and  error,  new  difficulties 
are  cropping  up,  fissiparous  elements  are  noticeable  and  there  are  risks  of 
fresh  outbreaks.  The  attitude  of  certain  responsible  persons  in  the  Government 
threatens  to  precipitate  the  country  into  a  fresh  crisis. 

We  are  passing  through  critical  times  more  so  since  the  signing  of  the 
cease-fire  and  the  Protocol  Agreement  of  the  13th  October  1961  between  the 
UNO  and  Katanga  compromises  the  country’s  existence  itself. 

I  know  that  India  is  always  willing  to  support  the  Congo,  but  I  am  sending 
you  this  special  appeal  most  urgently  in  order  to  obtain  more  aid  and  more 
support. 

Please  excuse  me  for  overstepping  the  bounds  of  friendship  between  our 
two  countries  under  these  particular  circumstances. 

While  thanking  you  for  all  you  are  still  going  to  do  for  the  Congo,  I  request 
you  dear  Mr  President  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  best  wishes  and  my 
highest  consideration. 

Adoula 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 


22.  Letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Congo,  translated  as  in  the  MEA  file.  MEA,  File  No. 
REP- 13/61  -AFR-II,  Vol.  VIII,  S.  No.  859/corr. 

23.  In  fact,  Indian  Council  for  Africa’s  Seminar  on  the  problems  of  Portuguese  colonies. 
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10.  Request  from  Andhra  Pradesh24 

[Refer  to  item  39] 

Dussehra  Mubarak,  from  people  of  Andhra  Pradesh. 

Taking  into  account  prevailing  strong  sentiment  here,  we  suggest  you  stand 
for  election  Lok  Sabha  from  Hyderabad  constituency.  Idea  underlying  is  to 
strengthen  your  programme  of  national  integration.  So  far,  you  have  sought 
election  from  north.  This  time  south  seeks  privilege  returning  you  Parliament. 
You  have  talents  serve  as  link  between  north  and  south  and  as  powerful  instrument 
of  emotional  integration.  Pray  think  over.  We  propose  send  small  delegation 
apprise  you  of  programme  before  us  in  this  connection.  Will  feel  thankful  if 
you  fix  a  day  convenient  to  you.  Reply  may  kindly  be  addressed  to  Doctor 
Syed  Abdul  Latif,  470  Agapura,  and  Hyderabad.  Signatories  are  following: 

J.B.  Muthyalrao,  MLA,  Whip  of  Congress  Legislature  Party,  Andhra 
Pradesh, 

Shamlal  Building,  Begampet. 

Doctor  Syed  Abdul  Latif,  Chairman,  Andhra  Pradesh  Muslim  Waqf  Board. 
Member 

National  Integration  Committee. 

Ramamurthy  Naidu,  Mayor,  Greater  Hyderabad. 

Doctor  Askar  Ahmed. 

Krishnaswamy  Mudhiraj,  Ex-Mayor,  Hyderabad. 

Roshanali  Khan,  Ex-Mayor,  Hyderabad. 

Bishop  Jhan  Suban,  Methodist  Church,  Sadar. 

Cheman  Singh. 

Waziryar  Jung,  Retd.  High  Court  Judge. 

Sayeed  Jung,  Ex-Chief  Justice  High  Court. 

Simam  Satyanarayana,  Ex-Mayor,  Secunderabad. 

Shahabuddin  Ahmed,  MLA,  Ex-Mayor  Hyderabad. 

Rungapandu,  Ex-Mayor  Secunderabad, 

Mohamed  Maroof,  Secretary,  Jamiat-Ullah. 


24.  Telegram,  19  October  1961,  from  several  persons  in  Hyderabad. 
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11.  From  M.R.  Shervani:  Kamla  Nehru  Hospital  Grant25 

[Refer  to  item  158] 


20th  October,  1961 

My  dear  Panditji, 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  UP  Government  has  agreed  to  increase  the 
grant  of  the  Kamla  Nehru  Memorial  Hospital  to  Rs  1,00,000/-  per  year.  They 
want  a  formal  request  from  the  Committee,  and  I  am  writing  to  Dr  Jivraj 
Mehta  for  the  same.  This  leaves  a  deficit  of  about  Rs  50,000/-  and  I  am  making 
other  efforts  to  cover  as  much  as  possible. 

The  UP  Government  is  agreeable  to  maintaining  the  entity  of  the  Hospital 
as  desired  by  you.  The  Chief  Minister26  suggested  that  we  might  change  our 
constitution  to  include  two  nominees  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  University 
on  our  Managing  Committee.  The  Government  in  turn  will  give  to  this  Managing 
Committee  statutory  recognition  and  all  the  powers  of  management,  in  respect 
of  the  Kamla  Nehru  Memorial  Hospital.  Probably  this  is  a  good  via  media  as  it 
would  keep  the  distinctive  character  of  the  hospital,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
grant  would  be  further  suitably  increased  to  completely  offset  the  recurring 
deficit. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  reactions  to  the  proposal. 

With  kindest  regards, 


Yours  affectionately, 
Rashid 


25.  Letter  from  an  industrialist  from  Allahabad  and  Rajya  Sabha  MP.  JNMF,  Kamala  Nehru 
Memorial  Hospital  Papers,  Vol.  II. 

26.  C.B.  Gupta. 
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12.  From  Om  Prakash27 

[See  item  77] 


GANDHI  PEACE  FOUNDATION 
chlit(di)  :  IMMli,  ^  fe#-l 

TTo  -  21-  10  -  61 

SI#T  3ft, 

HKI  ITTFT, 

3tTT  Tt  TTt  #1  TIT  f^FR  Tft  TOI  TIT  ^t  fer  %^TT  ftTT  I  18  TT°  Tt  %R 
T?t  TFlTdl  Tt  M  Tft  gf  TfofrT  Til  ^Tldd  TTTSlfoT  eft  mm  HT  W  ^flT 

ifft  TT  TIFT  Ft  ?T  TT  3TN%  3ftT  ftTT  I  PFTT  TTSft  9W  cfit  TF  cf!FT  cR^T 
dlfi?4  I  ■3TT  tIH'M  3T1TT  %  TT  FT  ftfsf  ^  TIFT  Tit  ^  -ITT  TtF  ?I?H^  Ttf  % 
T^T^I  3  3FFt  TjS  firaK  3TFr£  TFFt  VS  TFT  1 1 

TT#  STTfrT  yfrIWM  %  TIFT  Tit  ^  TDFTT  ’ft  T?fT  Rc||cbl  3ft  ^  TIF%  TF  ^ 
^TTF  Tit  2ft  TTTft  ’ft  trcE  srfMMtt  3TTTTft  FtTT  #  ’tT  TFT  fl  TtTTT  Tt  FF#  1 1 
TfrlfrtTi  -  #  apft  ftrar  1 1  ott  fttt  FFit  grr  tt#  ftftr  attr  ##  ?#r 

yRtwn  Tt  Timf  t?  fM  wr  ftriur  #t  t,  ?#  it  yfaFftr  fPr  amrit  itn  4r  % 
■41  vjJ  FFT  gj 
FTITT  T  WTFT 


3HW 

afranRT 


[Translation  begins: 

Respected  Pandit  ji, 

Saadar  Pranam, 

The  Uttar  Pradesh  riots  and  Bihar  floods  have  shaken  us  all.  At  the  inauguration 
of  the  drive  for  funds  for  flood  relief  in  Bihar  on  1 8  October,  you  had  emphasised 
the  need  of  people’s  participation  for  such  work  and  similar  other  work.  I  feel 
that  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation  should  take  up  this  work.  Now  the  time  has 
come  that  we  give  a  new  dimension  to  the  role  of  the  Foundation.  I  am  placing 
my  views  on  this  new  dimension  before  you. 


27.  Letter  from  Om  Prakash  of  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation.  PMO,  File  No.  9/7/61-H,  Sr.  No. 
51 -A. 
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I  had  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  work  of  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation  at  the 
behest  of  respected  Diwakar  ji.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  that  also.  It  is  still  in 
indicative  stage.  Despite  your  busy  schedule,  you  take  out  time  for  for  Gandhi 
Smarak  Nidhi  and  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation,  I  feel  encouraged  to  send  these  to 
you. 


Respectfully  yours, 
Om  Prakash 

Translation  ends] 


13.  From  I.M.  Oza:  Not  Krishna  Menon  but  Me  for  the  Lok 
Sabha28 

[Refer  to  item  42] 

The  Bombay  Suburban  District  Congress  Committee 

27,  Military  Square  Lane, 

Bombay- 1 
23  October,  1961 

Dear  Jawaharlalji, 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  continuation  of  our  meeting  at  Madurai  with  reference 
to  my  candidature  for  the  Parliamentary  seat  from  Bombay  North  Constituency. 

Before  I  go  further,  I  may  state  that  I  have  never  been  a  seeker  for  any 
prize  during  my  long  association  with  the  Congress  for  nearly  37  years.  I  was 
therefore  hurt  by  your  statement  that  these  are  not  prizes. 

The  constituency  comprises  of  six  Assembly  seats,  out  of  which  five  are 
in  the  Bombay  Suburban  District  and  one  outside,  i.e.  Mahim. 

The  Bombay  Suburban  District  Congress  Committee  has  always  won  all 
five  of  its  Assembly  seats  and,  therefore,  also  the  Parliamentary  seat.  In  the 
general  elections  of  1952  and  1957  and  even  in  the  elections  before  the 
Constitution  was  framed,  the  Bombay  Suburban  District  Congress  Committee 
never  lost  a  single  seat  and  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  maintain  the  tradition.  In 
the  elections  of  1957  when  the  linguistic  agitation  in  Bombay  City  conducted 
by  the  Samyukta  Maharashtra  Samiti  was  at  its  height  the  linguistic  frenzy  was 


28.  Letter  from  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Suburban  District  Congress  Committee. 
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very  strong.  Out  of  24  seats  in  the  Bombay  Assembly,  the  Congress  got  12,  to 
which  the  Suburban  District  contributed  5.  In  other  words,  whereas  the 
Congress  won  five  seats  out  of  five  in  the  Bombay  Suburban  District,  it  won 
only  7  out  of  1 9  in  the  rest  of  Bombay.  Whereas  the  Congress  lost  2  Parliamentary 
seats  in  Bombay  Central,  the  2  seats  won  were  those  of  Mr  S.K.  Patil29  and  Mr 
V.K.  Krishna  Menon  from  the  Bombay  South  and  Bombay  North  Constituency 
respectively.  This  success  was  due  to  the  very  good  organisation  which  the 
Congress  has  in  this  area. 

You  will  recollect  that  in  1957,  Mr  Menon  was  not  chosen  as  candidate  for 
the  Parliamentary  seat  from  North  Bombay.  We  in  the  Bombay  Suburban  District 
were  however  given  to  understand  that  it  was  your  desire  that  Mr  Menon 
should  be  our  candidate  and  we  accepted  him.  Little  did  we  realise  then  that  he 
would  claim  the  seat  against  our  wishes  and  that  your  democratic  instinct 
would  allow  you  to  foist  a  candidate  on  an  unwilling  constituency.  Mr  Menon 
came  to  Bombay  three  to  four  days  before  the  poll  and  even  so  it  was  due  to 
the  efficient  Congress  organisation  that  he  could  run  a  quick  campaign  through 
the  District.  In  this  election  the  Mahim  seat  was  lost  to  the  Congress  and  Mr 
Menon  himself  secured  fewer  votes  in  Mahim  than  his  opponent  Mr  Peter 
Alvares.  This  deficit  was  made  up  in  the  Suburban  District  where  the  Assembly 
Candidate  secured  more  votes  than  his  opponents  and  so  did  Mr  Menon.  There 
is  an  impression  that  the  Assembly  seat  was  won  because  of  Mr  Menon.  The 
impression  is  incorrect.  If  it  were  so,  the  Mahim  seat  should  have  been  won  by 
the  Congress  and  in  any  event  Mr  Menon  should  have  secured  more  votes  in 
Mahim  than  his  opponent. 

The  voting  of  the  Mandal  Congress  Committees  for  the  choice  of  a  candidate 
for  the  ensuing  election  shows  that  I  secured  about  1 1 6  votes  more  than  Mr 
Menon  in  the  Suburban  District.  Mr  Menon  polled  about  1 00  votes  more  than 
myself  in  the  Mahim  Mandal  Congress  Committee.  In  the  end,  the  difference 
between  us  was  of  about  1 0  votes.  I  may  here  point  out  that  the  Mandal  Congress 
Committee,  Mahim,  does  not  reflect  the  voters  of  Mahim  in  as  much  as  in 
Mahim  area  there  are  Muslim  and  Christian  voters  who  are  not  reflected  in  the 
Congress  membership.  I  am  stating  this  with  a  view  to  clarify  that  though  Mr 
Menon  has  got  almost  all  the  votes  in  the  Mahim  Mandal  Congress  Committee, 
it  should  not  be  presumed  that  he  would  get  the  same  voting  in  the  forthcoming 
general  election. 

I  am  aware  that  you  personally  have  a  very  high  opinion  about  Mr  Menon 
and  consider  him  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  your  cabinet.  Mr  Menon’s 

29.  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture. 
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attitude,  however,  to  the  Suburban  District  Congress  Committee  and  its  workers 
has  been  one  of  indifference  amounting  to  arrogance  and  distrust.  Though  he 
has  come  to  Bombay  and  has  held  meetings,  which  the  newspapers  have 
reported  it  is  because  of  his  holding  an  important  portfolio  in  the  Centre.  His 
behaviour  to  the  local  Congress  Workers  has  been  very  bad  indeed,  especially 
so  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  Bombay  Suburban  District  Congress  Committee  has  a  grievance  about 
money  spent  for  Mr  Menon’s  last  election.  Inspite  of  several  letters  addressed 
to  him,  he  has  not  cared  even  to  acknowledge  them.  This  discourtesy  has 
upset  several  Congress  workers  who  will  have  to  collect  funds  to  make  up  this 
amount.  These  workers  are  sincere  but  few  of  them  are  rich  and  you  will  agree 
that  they  have  a  just  complaint.  During  the  last  one  year,  Mr  Menon  had  arranged 
some  meetings  in  the  Suburban  District  over  the  heads  of  the  Congress 
Organisation  and  local  workers.  He  took  in  his  confidence  persons  known  as 
fellow-travellers  or  ex-communists.  A  certain  number  of  Congressmen,  some 
of  them  new  recruits,  had  also  accompanied  him.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  that 
was  due  to  his  position  in  the  Cabinet.  In  fact,  even  the  Mandal  votings  were 
influenced  by  an  oral  campaign  that  you  had  desired  that  he  should  be  a  Congress 
candidate  and  not  voting  for  Mr  Menon  in  the  Mandal  election  will  be  disloyalty 
to  you  personally.  We  of  the  Suburban  Congress  Committee  have  taken  the 
view  that  despite  your  high  opinion  about  Mr  Menon,  your  democratic  instinct 
will  rise  superior  to  your  personal  liking  and  that  you  will  give  due  weight  to 
and  respect  the  opinion  of  the  Suburban  District.  In  fact,  if  today  a  free  vote 
were  taken  among  the  Mandal  Congress  Committee  Members,  it  being  made 
known  that  you  are  neutral,  only  then  can  the  popularity  of  Mr  Menon  and 
chances  of  his  success  be  correctly  judged.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  can 
now  be  done.  I  am,  however,  writing  this  to  remove  the  impression  that  with 
the  opinion  held  in  high  quarters  that  Mr  Menon  will  win  hands  down. 

I  am  aware  that  yourself  and  the  Chief  Minister  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Congress  will  address  meetings  supporting  Mr  Menon’s  candidature  and  a 
large  number  of  people  will  attend  and  listen  but  it  is  the  organisation  on  the  last 
day  which  is  more  important  and  I  am  afraid  that  in  view  of  the  contempt  with 
which  Mr  Menon  has  treated  the  Congress  workers,  he  will  not  be  able  to  set 
up  such  an  organisation  despite  what  his  fellow  travelling  friends  or  you  may 
tell  him. 

There  prevails  a  great  dissatisfaction  about  the  foreign  policy  especially  in 
regard  to  China  and  a  large  number  of  people  here  feel  that  several  aspects  of 
the  foreign  policy  are  due  to  Mr  Menon’s  influence  over  you.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  good  reasons  for  those  decisions  but  they  never  have  been  explained. 
This  opinion  against  Mr  Menon  has  been  aggravated  by  his  association  with 
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ex-communists  and  fellow-travellers,  whenever  he  comes  to  Bombay,  and  also 
by  the  campaign  in  his  favour  carried  on  by  the  Blitz  which  is  known  as  a 
fellow-travelling  paper  of  the  yellow  type. 

Mr  Menon  filed  his  nomination  with  the  Pradesh  Election  Committee  without 
even  showing  the  courtesy  of  consulting  the  Suburban  District  Congress 
Committee;  and  before  the  Bombay  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  had  selected 
his  name,  he  announced  publicly  that  he  was  the  Congress  candidate  from 
North  Bombay. 

Dr  Baliga  telephoned  to  tell  me  that  if  I  withdrew  my  candidature,  he,  Dr 
Baliga  would  see  to  it  that  I  got  a  seat  in  the  Rajya  Sabha.  This  news  has  been 
published  in  the  newspapers  and  has  not  been  contradicted.  What  has  struck 
several  thinking  men  is  that  Dr  Baliga  is  in  a  position  to  promise  a  seat  to  an  old 
Congress  worker  like  myself,  when  even  the  President  of  the  BPCC.  is  not  in 
a  position  to  do  so.  All  these  things  are  attributed  to  Mr  Menon’s  personal 
influence  over  yourself  and  the  conclusion  is  that  it  is  not  individual  service  or 
status  in  the  Congress  that  is  valued  but  the  goodwill  of  Mr  Menon  and  his 
friends. 

I  was  told  that  it  was  now  difficult  to  withdraw  Mr  Menon’s  name  after 
the  challenge  from  Mr  Kripalani.30  This  is  an  argument  ex  post  facto.  When  Mr 
Menon  was  selected  by  the  Pradesh  Congress  Committee,  Shri  Kripalani  had 
not  publicly  announced  his  candidature.  I  understand  that  the  Pradesh  Election 
Committee  selected  his  name  in  advance,  so  that  his  honour  being  vindicated, 
he  can  withdraw  with  dignity.  Mr  Kripalani’s  candidature  may  not  therefore, 
be  made  into  an  argument. 

I  may  state  that  Mr  Kripalani  will  be  a  very  powerful  rival  and  though  the 
Suburban  District  Congress  Committee  may  support  Mr  Menon,  a  very  large 
mass  of  its  workers  will  be  neutral  and  will  be  immobilised.  This  can  never  be 
made  up.  The  work  on  the  polling  day  is  done  with  the  sympathy  and  help  of  a 
large  number  of  workers  who  are  sympathetic  towards  the  Congress  but  are 
not  bound  by  the  Congress  discipline. 

As  I  smell  the  situation  today,  all  these  persons  will  work  against  Mr  Menon 
and  at  best  some  may  remain  neutral.  The  Congress  workers  also  may  turn 
sullen  and  sulk  and  may  not  actively  work  for  Mr  Menon. 

All  this  may  affect  not  only  the  Parliamentary  seat  but  may  also  put  in 
jeopardy  some  of  the  Assembly  seats.  The  Congress  organisation  which  has 
stood  solid  and  has  worked  with  unity  all  these  years  will  be  split  and  ex- 
communists  and  the  fellow-travellers  will  be  canvassing  for  Mr  Menon  in  the 


30.  J.B.  Kripalani,  leader  of  the  PSP. 
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name  of  the  Congress  which  itself  would  produce  an  adverse  effect.  I  understand 
that  the  Communist  Party  has  already  decided  to  support  Mr  Menon.  The 
Samyukta  Maharashtra  Samiti  of  which  the  CPI  is  a  constituent,  has  decided 
not  to  put  up  a  candidate  against  Mr  Menon. 

All  these  facts,  as  they  become  known  to  the  public,  will  go  against  Mr 
Menon.  The  suspicion  in  many  minds  that  he  is  a  Communist  sympathiser  will 
become  stronger.  I  had  discussions  with  several  leading  citizens  in  the  District 
who  are  Congress  sympathisers  and  I  am  afraid  they  are  all  against  Mr  Menon. 
They  come  from  various  ranks  of  life,  the  well  to  do,  the  middle  class,  the 
industrialists  and  the  ordinary  shopkeepers. 

In  the  trade  union  field  in  the  Suburban  District  I  have  been  active  for 
about  25  years  and  I  am  afraid  most  of  the  members  of  my  trade  unions  will 
become  indifferent.  In  fact  the  active  workers  of  the  unions  have  already  reported 
to  me  that  they  will  not  work  with  zeal  in  case  Mr  Menon  is  the  candidate.  I 
gather  the  same  impression  from  the  leaders  of  Christians  and  Muslims.  The 
Gujarati  and  the  Maharashtrian  votes  will  be  split  between  the  Congress,  the 
Jan  Sangh,  the  PSP  and  the  Samiti.  In  the  result  I  am  afraid  that  Mr  Menon  will 
lose  his  seat  and  our  District  will  lose  its  reputation. 

After  all  this  the  Congress  organisation  will  suffer.  I  would,  therefore, 
even  now  earnestly  urge  upon  you  that  if  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  an 
indispensable  member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  may  be  asked  to  contest  from  some 
other  constituency  or  he  may  be  taken  in  the  Rajya  Sabha.  It  may  appear  that  I 
am  arguing  for  myself,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  doing  this  in  the  interest 
of  the  Congress  and  its  organisation. 

I  would  earnestly  request  that  before  making  up  your  mind,  you  may  peruse 
the  report  of  the  AICC  observers — Dr  Melkote31  and  Mr  Mishra.  You  may  also 
consult  Shri  S.K.  Patil32  and  Shri  Abid  Ali33  and  also  Mr  Ambekar34  of  the  INTUC 
since  labour  vote  is  an  important  vote.  Shri  Y.B.  Chavan35  will  also  be  able  to 
give  you  his  own  assessment  of  the  situation  and  his  opinion  about  myself. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Indravadan  M.  Oza 
(I.M.  Oza) 


31.  G.S.  Melkote,  Congress,  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Raichur  . 

32.  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture. 

33.  Deputy  Minister  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

34.  G.D.  Ambekar,  President,  Maharashtra  branch  of  INTUC. 
3  5 .  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra. 
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14.  From  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike:  Request  for  a  Judge 
for  Inquiry  Commission36 

[Refer  to  items  283  and  284] 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  some  of  the  accused  who  were  tried  for  the 
assassination  of  my  husband37  were  convicted  and  their  appeal  is  now  pending 
before  our  Courts.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Ceylon  that,  besides  those  who  were  brought  to  trial,  there  are  many,  perhaps 
some  in  high  position,  who  were  in  the  conspiracy  to  commit  this  terrible 
crime,  the  objective  being  not  only  to  destroy  him  but  the  political  ideologies  he 
stood  for.  The  earlier  investigations  too  were  handicapped  to  a  great  extent  by 
reason  of  the  influence  wielded  by  some  of  those  who  ware  suspect.  I  was  at 
that  time  in  a  most  helpless  position,  and  my  bereavement  was  in  itself  so  great 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  take  the  initiative.  As  days  passed,  however, 
information  began  to  trickle  in  connecting  various  people,  besides  the  accused 
under  conviction,  with  the  crime.  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  investigations 
have  not  been  carried  out  as  fully  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

The  Members  of  my  Government,  and  even  some  of  the  Opposition 
Members,  have  more  than  once  asked  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  particularly 
to  inquire  into  the  political  aspects  of  the  assassination.  This  we  deferred  until 
the  trial  was  concluded.  The  appeal  too  is  likely  to  be  heard  and  determined  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

May  I  please  ask  you  to  be  so  very  kind  as  to  make  available  to  my 
Government  the  services  of  a  very  good  Judge  or  ex-Judge  of  your  Supreme 
Court  or  an  experienced  lawyer  to  be  on  the  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

My  Government  is  of  the  view  that  two  or  three  impartial  and  independent 
judges  from  friendly  countries  should  constitute  a  Special  Tribunal  to  hear 
evidence  and  report  on  their  Inquiry. 

I  shall  be  most  grateful  to  you  if  you  could  help  me  and  my  Government  in 
this  matter.  We  shall,  of  course,  pay  all  expenses  for  the  services  given  by  the 
Commissioners. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  an  early  reply. 


36.  Copy  of  letter,  23  October  1961,  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon,  salutation  and 
signature  not  available. 

37.  Solomon  Bandaranaike,  assassinated  in  September  1959. 
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15.  From  Jairamdas  Doulatram:  Appropriate  Script  for 
Sindhi38 

[Refer  to  item  197] 


25th  October,  1961 

My  dear  Panditji, 

I  learn  that,  at  its  last  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sahitya  Akademi 
had  to  decide  about  the  publication  of  some  book  in  the  Sindhi  language  and  the 
question  whether  it  should  be  issued  in  both  the  Arabic  and  Devanagari  scripts 
came  up  for  consideration.  The  Executive  Committee,  I  understand,  desired 
that  it  should  be  published  only  in  one  script  i.e.  the  Arabic  script. 

I  would  earnestly  request  that  this  matter  may  be  considered  afresh  by  the 
Committee  in  the  interests  of  the  Sindhi  community  in  India. 

The  Arabic  script  had  been  adopted  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
Sindhi  language  soon  after  their  conquest  of  Sindh,  mainly  on  the  ground  that, 
though  Devanagari  was  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Sindhi  language  (which  was 
one  of  the  Indo-Aryan  languages  linked  with  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit),  the  script 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  people  who  were  Muslims  as 
their  children  read  only  Arabic  and  Persian  books  in  the  Quran  schools  and 
other  Madressahs  and  knew  only  those  scripts.  The  Muslims  had  also  other 
objections. 

After  Partition  and  the  migration  of  the  Sindh  Hindus  in  a  body  to  India,  a 
Convention  of  many  leading  Sindhi  educationists,  writers  and  others,  held  in 
Bombay,  advocated  the  adoption  of  Devanagari  script  for  the  Sindhi  language 
and  the  Government  of  India  approved  of  this  and  directed  the  State 
Governments,  after  consultation  with  them,  to  introduce  it  in  the  schools.  Later 
on,  in  1951,  on  the  representation  of  the  section  of  Sindhis  which  wanted  the 
continuance  of  the  Arabic  script,  the  Government  of  India  allowed  the  use  of 
both  the  scripts,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents. 

Since  that  time  (1950),  many  schools  in  Bombay  city,  all  the  schools  in 
Delhi,  many  schools  in  the  other  States  of  India,  have  been  using  the  Devanagari 
script  in  their  schools  for  Sindhis.  The  number  of  Sindhi  students  educated  in 
Devanagari  Sindhi  would  by  now  run  into  thousands.  The  number  is  increasing 
every  year.  This  section  of  the  growing  generation  does  not  know  the  Arabic 
script  at  all,  whereas  even  those  who  learn  Sindhi  in  the  Arabic  script  have  to 


38.  Letter  from  Nominated  Rajya  Sabha  MP  ;  address:  14  Tughlak  Road,  New  Delhi  - 
110011.  Sahitya  Akademi  Records,  File  No.  SA2,  Part  IV,  Executive  Board,  1961-62. 
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learn  Hindi  at  the  secondary  stage  of  their  education  and  would  know  the 
Devanagari  script. 

The  literature  issued  by  the  Sahitya  Akademi  in  the  Arabic  script  will  thus 
serve  only  one  section  of  the  Sindhi  community.  It  would  not  be  desirable  to 
deprive  the  other  growing  section  of  Sindhis  knowing  only  Devanagari  of  the 
advantage  of  reading  the  literature  issued  by  the  Sahitya  Akademi. 

This  peculiar  position  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  other  languages  for 
in  their  case  all  the  members  of  the  language  group  know  the  script  of  the 
language. 

More  than  two  hundred  books,  textbooks  and  others,  small  or  big  suited 
for  different  ages,  have  so  far  been  published  in  Devanagari  by  unofficial  effort. 
These  include  some  of  the  works  of  Kalidas  and  Tagore,  as  also  the  leading 
Sindhi  poets. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the  country  that  the  people  in  the  different 
States  should,  at  least,  use  one  common  script,  apart  from  their  own.  The  use 
of  the  Devanagari  script  for  the  Sindhi  language  all  these  eleven  years  is  a  move 
which  should  therefore  be  encouraged.  The  decision  not  to  publish  Sindhi 
books  in  the  Devanagari  script  even  as  a  second  script  for  the  Sindhi  language, 
particularly  in  the  context  of  the  suggestion  of  having  a  common  second  script 
for  all  our  languages. 

To  begin  with,  the  Devanagari  edition  of  the  two  or  three  Sindhi  books 
which  the  Akademi  is  likely  to  publish  in  a  year,  may  consist  of  only  500 
copies. 

I  would  once  again  urge  that  this  question  may  be  reconsidered  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  would  request  you  to  have  some  steps  taken  in  the 
matter,  if  what  I  have  urged  appears  to  you  as  reasonable. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jairamdas  Doulatram 
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16.  PSP  Report  on  Uttar  Pradesh  Communal  Conflict39 

[Refer  to  item  70] 

Report  on  Recent  Communal  Disturbances  in  Uttar  Pradesh 
In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  State  Executive  dated  October  9,  1961, 
adopted  at  Samath,  we  visited  Aligarh,  Hapur  and  Meerut  to  gather  first-hand 
information  for  reporting  to  the  state  party  on  the  recent  communal  troubles  in 
these  places.  We  visited  Aligarh  on  the  1 7th,  Hapur  -  1 8th  and  Meerut  on  the 
19th  October  1961.  Sri  Farid  Ansari,  MP,  could  not  join  us  due  to  ill  health  and 
Sri  Om  Prakash  was  unavoidably  detained  at  Varanasi. 

Undoubtedly  these  troubles  had  their  origin  in  the  clashes  students  had  in 
union  elections  of  the  Aligarh  University  and  had  these  elections  been  properly 
handled  the  whole  catastrophe  would  have  been  averted. 

On  the  1 7th  we  visited  Col.  B.H.  Zaidi,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
the  District  Magistrate,  Prof.  Habib,40  some  other  professors  and  a  large  number 
of  important  and  respectable  citizens  of  both  the  communities. 

Apart  from  what  it  had  been  in  pre-independence  days,  it  is  a  common 
belief  that  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  this  university  has  suffered  remarkable 
deterioration  in  its  social  life.  Mr  Zaidi,  in  answer  to  our  question,  admitted  that 
in  recent  preceeding  years  there  has  been  a  growth  of  orthodoxy  in  the  University 
though  he  would  say,  not  of  communalism.  From  information  gathered  from 
very  reliable  sources  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  unfortunately  the 
management  of  this  university  is  over-ridden  by  members  whose  outlook  is 
anything  but  secular  or  progressive.  These  reactionary  elements  in  the  name  of 
revivalism  are  thwarting  all  attempts  at  progressive  improvements,  particularly 
in  its  social  life.  Even  liberal  Muslims  with  secular  outlook  feel  suffocated  in 
the  present  atmosphere  of  the  University.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  with  all  his 
expressions  in  favour  of  progressive  and  secular  culture  seems  to  find  himself 
helpless. 

Happenings  in  the  Union  elections  which  threw  the  whole  of  Western  UP 
in  the  grip  of  unfortunate  and  tragic  communal  troubles  are  very  distressing. 
These  elections  took  place  in  the  night  between  1st  and  2nd  October.  For  many 
days,  preceeding  the  actual  polls,  canvassing — oral  and  through  pamphlets  on 


39.  Report,  undated,  signed  by  U.N.  Sharma  and  Gauri  Shankar  Rai,  forwarded  by  Chandra 
Shekhar  of  the  PSP  on  26  October  1961:  “I  am  sending  herewith  the  report  submitted  by 
the  Enquiry  Committee  appointed  by  our  State  Executive  to  investigate  into  the  recent 
communal  disturbances  in  certain  wstem  districts  of  our  State.”  MHA,  File  No.  7/26/61- 
Poll.  Vol.  I  to  V  (Vol.  IV),  p.  22-3 1/c. 

40.  Professor  Mohammad  Habib. 
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naked  communal  lines — was  carried  on  by  students  of  both  the  communities. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  During  this  period  communal  feelings 
had  risen  to  such  heights  that  postponement  of  election  or  at  least  withholding 
declaration  of  election  results  was  a  very  obvious  step.  Nothing  of  the  sort  was 
done  and  when  the  practice  of  taking  out  Janaza  of  the  defeated  candidate  was 
sought  to  be  revived,  in  spite  of  strong  protests  and  warnings  from  the  defeated 
side,  the  Proctor  concerned  is  said  to  have  contented  himself  with  preaching  a 
sermon  to  students  not  to  do  it.  He  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  have  stayed 
on  the  spot  to  see  that  it  was  not  taken  out.  The  taking  out  of  this  Janaza  was 
an  occasion  for  clash  between  students  of  the  two  communities  causing  injuries 
which  in  their  turn  supplied  fuel  to  the  fire  of  communal  flare  up. 

The  students  of  one  community  spread  all  sorts  of  wild  rumours  thereafter. 
On  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  a  procession  of  about  2000  students  of  one 
community  wanted  to  march  to  the  university,  but  through  good  offices  of 
responsible  citizens  they  were  dissuaded.  This  was  made  known  to  the  local 
authorities.  Next  day,  again  the  students  marched  in  a  procession.  They  were 
joined  by  anti-social  elements.  Some  political  parties  also  played  their  game. 
Even  though  there  was  no  provocation  from  the  other  community,  this  mob 
indulged  in  acts  of  arson,  loot  and  murder.  A  number  of  houses  and  shops  were 
looted  and  burnt  and  as  many  as  14  innocent  persons  of  one  community  were 
murdered.  This  procession  had  started  at  8  in  the  morning.  I  was  told  by  the 
District  Magistrate  that  he  had  ordered  promulgation  of  Section  144  Criminal 
Procedure  Code  at  6  a.m.  but  it  was  proclaimed  only  after  10  a.m.  One  fails  to 
understand  why  a  procession  on  the  3rd  was  at  all  allowed  to  be  formed.  The 
authorities  knew  the  attempt  of  the  last  evening  for  taking  out  a  procession  yet 
it  was  permitted  to  be  formed  and  taken  out.  The  University  students  of  the 
other  community  also  looted  and  burnt  some  shops.  The  authorities  after  this 
became  more  active  and  vigilant  and  further  trouble  was  checked. 

The  above  facts  bear  out  the  following  observations. 

All  is  not  well  with  the  Aligarh  Muslim  University,  that  in  this  particular 
instance,  the  authourities  were  guilty  of  negligence  during  the  union  elections. 
Had  they  acted  responsibly,  the  unfortunate  tales  that  followed  would  not  have 
been  heard  of.  We  do  not  yet  know  who  were  responsible  for  these  lapses  and 
what  action  is  being  taken  against  them.  Nothing  was  done  to  meet  the  false 
rumours  spread  which  could  also  have  been  easily  done.  In  this  the  University 
authorities  did  not  cooperate  with  the  administrative  authorities.  The  District 
Magistrate  told  us  that  the  police  was  not  allowed  by  the  University  authorities 
to  see  students  who  were  either  reported  dead  or  having  received  serious  injuries. 
Had  the  administrative  authorities  acted  promptly  in  the  beginning  the  sad 
happenings  outside  the  university  would  have  been  avoided. 
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At  Hapur  the  trouble  started  on  the  4th  October  when  some  students  from 
Aligarh  University  spread  out  alarming  rumours  of  death  of  students  of  one 
community  at  the  hands  of  students  of  the  other  community.  The  students 
took  out  a  procession  though  no  notable  event  took  place.  The  5th  October 
was  declared  a  holiday  and  again  in  the  evening,  the  6th  October  was  also 
declared  a  holiday  but  this  decision  could  not  be  communicated  to  the  students. 
Therefore,  they  gathered  on  the  6th  and  learning  that  the  institutions  were 
closed,  marched  in  a  procession.  This  was  joined  by  anti-social  elements  who 
looted  and  burnt  some  houses  and  shops.  Here  also  no  provocation  was  offered 
from  the  other  side.  Though  no  extensive  loss  or  injuries  were  caused,  there 
are  some  very  noticeable  features  about  the  incident.  Respectable  citizens 
belonging  to  both  the  communities  experienced  bitter  disappointment  at  the 
conduct  of  the  administrative  authorities.  Both  alike  complained  that  authourities 
simply  watched  everything  as  passive  spectators  and  in  spite  of  requests  from 
citizens  did  not  help  them  in  any  way.  Arson  and  loot  continued  even  in  the 
presence  of  Sub-Divisional  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Police. 
Very  responsible  citizens  even  belonging  to  the  majority  community  went  to 
the  length  of  contending  that  the  acts  and  utterances  of  some  officers  left  an 
impression  on  their  minds  that  they  were  active  connivers.  It  is  very  strange 
and  shocking  that  of  the  only  two  localities  where  looting  and  arson  were 
indulged  in,  one  was  in  the  close  proximity  of  a  police  station  and  the  other  that 
of  a  police  outpost. 

Now  indiscriminate  arrests  of  persons  belonging  to  both  the  communities 
are  being  effected.  It  passes  one’s  comprehension  to  understand  how  the  persons 
of  the  suffering  community,  against  whom  there  are  no  complaints,  could  be 
arrested  or  challaned.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  of  the  majority  community, 
whose  innocence  even  the  aggrieved  are  ready  to  vouchsafe,  have  been  arrested. 
This  is  causing  much  resentment  among  both  the  communities. 

At  Meerut  also  the  trouble  started  with  students  from  Aligarh  University 
arriving  and  spreading  similar  false  rumours  about  deaths  of  students  of  one 
community  in  the  Aligarh  University.  A  procession  of  students  was  taken  out 
on  the  5th  without  any  noticeable  events.  On  the  6th  again  a  procession  of 
students  was  taken  out  which  was  subsequently  joined  by  mischievous  persons 
who  freely  indulged  in  looting  and  arson.  A  very  special  feature  of  the  happenings 
at  Meerut  was  that  all  the  mosques  situated  in  localities  mostly  inhabited  by  the 
other  community  were  attempted  to  be  demolished,  burnt  and  looted.  This 
continued  till  the  noon  of  the  7th  October.  This  burning  and  destroying  of 
mosques  had  all  the  features  of  some  scheme  behind  it.  Very  extensive  damages 
were  caused  to  mosques,  some  almost  destroyed.  Here  also  some  of  the  mosques 
are  situated  in  close  proximity  to  a  police  station  or  a  police  outpost.  The  work 
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of  demolishing  one  of  the  mosques  was  started  on  the  6th  evening  and  the 
operations  again  taken  up  the  next  day  till  1  p.m.  The  whole  picture  leaves  no 
doubt  in  one’s  mind  that  these  acts  of  burning  and  demolishing  were  being 
done  with  ease,  confidence,  and  without  fear.  The  authorities  claim  that  curfew 
was  enforced  from  6th  noon.  In  spite  of  curfew  orders  under  section  144 
Criminal  Procedure  Code,  all  this  was  going  on.  These  events  speak  for 
themselves  and  we  can  easily  imagine  how  serious  and  honest  these  officers 
were  in  their  professions?  A  very  respectable  citizen,  a  next  door  Hindu  neighbour 
of  the  mosque,  told  me  that  he  had  informed  the  police  of  these  acts  of  demolition 
on  the  morning  of  7th  on  telephone  and  yet  nothing  was  done.  It  is  very 
significant  to  note  that  the  station  in  charge  Meerut  Kotwali  happens  to  be  the 
father  of  one  Sri  Iqbal  Singh  who  is  known  as  the  hero  of  a  section  of  students 
in  the  Union  elections  of  the  Aligarh  University  and  was  reported  to  have  been 
injured  also. 

No  more  ghastly  example  of  cowardice  and  barbarism  can  be  conceived 
of  than  what  actually  happened  at  Meerut.  As  many  as  19  persons  all  belonging 
to  one  community  were  stabbed  to  death  and  all  these  were  stray  cases 
committed  against  persons,  who,  driven  by  necessities  of  their  humble 
professions,  fell  a  prey  to  these  villains  in  lonely  places  in  the  interval  of  curfew. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  except  for  happenings  inside  the  Aligarh  University 
precincts,  all  others  were  one-sided  and  all  sufferers  belonged  to  one  community. 

Through  all  these  dark  clouds  there  have  been  one  heartening  streak  and  it 
is  that  no  where  did  respectable  citizens  side  with  the  miscreants.  For  example, 
there  is  not  one  instance  in  which  persons  of  one  community  were  attacked  by 
those  of  the  other  living  in  the  same  vicinity. 

These  happenings  have  thrown  a  serious  challenge  to  all  those  who  believe 
in  democratic  and  secular  values  of  life.  The  problem  has  become  more 
complicated  by  the  emergence  of  some  political  parties  who  hope  to  thrive  on 
such  happenings  and  are  ready  to  avail  and  exploit  all  such  occasions  for  their 
party  ends.  A  further  complication  is  added  to  it  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  officers  who  are  not  without  communal  bias,  and  on  whom  the 
State  and  its  people  have  to  rely  for  preventing  and  controlling  such  happenings. 
At  Hapur,  a  number  of  respectable  Hindus  told  us  that  some  officers  actually 
told  them  that  they  had  afforded  enough  opportunity  to  them  but  they  did  not 
know  how  to  avail.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  Government  by  their  actions, 
not  only  convince,  but  manifestly  show,  that  they  would  not  brook  any  acts  of 
commission  and  omission  of  such  officers.  How  can  we  explain  or  understand 
this  demolition  of  mosques  for  hours  and  days  unless  with  the  connivance  of 
some  officers. 
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The  above  facts  and  circumstances  call  for  some  early  measures  being 
taken  by  the  Government  to  prevent  recurrence  of  such  unfortunate  events  in 
future  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  those  who  feel  frustrated. 

An  immediate  enquiry  in  the  working  of  the  Aligarh  University  should  be 
instituted.  Educational  institutions  in  communal  names  should  find  no  place  in 
the  country. 

A  thorough  probe  in  the  working  and  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  affected 
areas  be  made  and  those  found  guilty  should  be  given  exemplary  punishment. 
Adequate  relief  should  be  immediately  provided  to  those  who  suffered  loss 
during  the  disturbances.  Dependents  of  unfortunate  victims  should  be  given 
suitable  compensation.  These  measures  call  for  special  attention  as  the  persons 
affected  mostly  belong  to  the  poor  class. 

The  part  played  by  the  communal  organisations  during  these  troubles  should 
be  enquired  into.  Not  only  their  direct  activities  but  their  indirect  methods  of 
acting  on  such  occasions  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  No  procession  should  be 
permitted  to  be  taken  out  as  a  protest  against  wrongs  or  supposed  wrongs 
done  by  any  community. 

We  urge  upon  the  Government  to  deal  with  this  situation  courageously  and 
take  effective  and  bold  measures  which  the  situation  demands.  For  the  integration 
of  the  country,  vindication  of  the  human  values  and  all  that  socialism  stands 
for,  we  must  unitedly  strive  hard  with  all  sincerity  of  purpose  to  fight  the 
menace  of  communalism  by  educating  the  masses  and  cultivating  in  them  the 
spirit  of  secular  democratic  culture.  No  price,  no  sacrifice  will  be  too  high  for 
it.41 


U.N.  Sharma 
Gauri  Shankar  Rai 


41.  See  the  bureaucracy’s  own  report,  appendix  7. 
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17.  B.F.H.B.  Tyabji  to  A.H.  Safrani:  Recognising  Syria42 

[Refer  to  item  291  ] 

Your  telegram  57  of  October  23  and  letters  of  October  25. 

2.  It  is  not  correct  to  compare  our  de  facto  recognition  of  Syria  with  that  of 
Israel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  gave  de  jure  recognition  to  Israel  soon  after  its 
formation  but  in  spite  of  this  did  not  follow  it  up  with  any  diplomatic  contacts. 
In  Syria  your  own  presence  in  Damascus  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  gesture 
but  is  meant  to  maintain  full  contacts  with  the  present  Syrian  Government.  De 
facto  we  recognise  that  Government  and  deal  with  it. 

3 .  De  jure  recognition  is  only  a  question  of  timing.  Our  approach  to  this 
question  is  not  to  cause  injury  to  Arab  unity  either  in  Syria  or  Egypt.  By  our 
moderation  and  considered  approach  we  wish  to  promote  this  and  create  right 
atmosphere  for  re-establishment  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two  nations 
the  union  of  which  was  formed  after  plebiscite  and  unanimous  decision  of 
Syrian  people  themselves.  This  union  lasted  till  only  a  month  ago.  Syrian  people’s 
desire  to  re-establish  their  own  national  State  is  not  being  questioned.  But  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  Egyptian  feelings  which  should  be  appreciated 
by  all  those  who  have  sentiment  of  Arab  unity  at  heart,  and  do  not  wish  to  lay 
seeds  of  future  discord.  It  would  be  disservice  to  that  sentiment  if  by  our 
action  we  increased  ill  will  instead  of  helping  to  restore  normality. 

4.  De  jure  recognition  will  follow  later.  That  should  not  be  considered  as 
any  impediment  to  the  continuance  or  development  of  our  traditional  friendship 
with  Syria  and  you  should  maintain  full  contacts  with  the  Syrian  regime. 

5.  You  may  explain  this  to  the  Syrian  Government.  We  shall  inform  you 
when  any  further  step  is  to  be  taken. 


42.  Telegram  from  the  Special  Secretary,  MEA,  to  the  Consul-General  at  Damascus,  27 
October  1961. 
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18.  From  B.M.  Yagnik:  Assuaging  Nehru’s  Anger43 

[Refer  to  item  28] 


Bombay, 
30th  October  1961 

Dear  Respected  Panditji, 

With  profound  reverence,  may  I  venture  to  place  before  you  a  few  lines  regarding 
the  unhappy  incident  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  24th  October  1961  at 
Azad  Maidan  at  the  time  when  you  were  to  address  the  2nd  All  India  Rally  of 
Congress  Seva  Dal.44 

The  2nd  All  India  Congress  Seva  Dal  Rally  was  convened  in  Bombay  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Volunteers  Department  of  the  AICC.  The 
BPCC  was  indeed  happy  to  play  host  to  more  than  1 5  thousand  young  Congress 
Seva  Dal  workers  from  all  over  the  country  who  were  expected  to  participate 
in  the  Rally.  The  BPCC  appointed  an  influential  Reception  Committee  consisting 
of  prominent  citizens,  BPCC  Members  and  other  important  Congressmen  with 
me  as  its  Chairman,  to  make  all  boarding,  lodging  and  transport  arrangements 
for  the  convenience  of  Seva  Dal  Volunteers.  A  Medical  Committee  consisting 
of  eminent  doctors  in  the  City  was  also  set  up  to  look  to  the  health  and  medical 
needs  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  were  to  gather  here.  The  BPCC  was 
hopeful  that  All  India  Congress  Seva  Dal  Rally  in  Bombay  would  serve  three¬ 
fold  purpose;  first,  that  it  would  serve  as  an  effective  means  of  publicity  for 
Congress  ideology  and  programme  which  could  be  fruitfully  made  use  of  during 
the  General  Election  campaign;  second,  that  it  would  lead  to  the  consolidation 
and  strengthening  of  Congress  organisation;  and  third,  that,  apart  from 
invigorating  the  Congress  Volunteers  Corps,  it  would  bring  about  closer 
collaboration  and  understanding  between  Seva  Dal  Workers  and  general  run  of 
Congressmen. 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  BPCC  is  fully  satisfied  that  these  hopes 
have  been  realised  in  large  measure,  and  also  that  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  Reception  Committee  for  the  convenience  of  the  Seva  Dal  volunteers  were 
fairly  to  the  mark. 

You  are  already  aware  that,  as  expected,  more  than  15,000  Congress  Seva 
workers  from  all  over  the  country  participated  in  the  Rally.  For  three  days, 
elaborate  programmes  were  scrupulously  gone  through  except  for  minor 


43.  Letter  from  the  President  of  the  Bombay  Pradesh  Congress  Committee.  PMO,  File  No. 
8/1 93/6 1-PMP,  Vol.  II,  Sr.  No.  29-A. 

44.  See  item  1. 
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adjustments  here  and  there.  In  addition  to  the  Route  Marches  through  the 
Bombay  City,  which,  undoubtedly,  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  their 
offering  shram  dan  in  North  Bombay  was  indeed  a  highlight  of  their  programme. 
These  have  created  great  impression  on  the  people  of  Bombay  in  general,  and 
of  North  Bombay  in  particular,  and  deeply  enthused  the  generality  of  the 
Congressmen.  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  if  I  state  that  the  Rally 
has  infused  new  life  especially  in  the  younger  section  of  the  Congressmen  in 
the  City. 

The  only  incident  which,  unfortunately,  marred  the  fine  programme  of  the 
Rally  was  the  annoyance  which  you  felt  on  the  very  day  of  the  inauguration  at 
Azad  Maidan.  It  is  true  that  between  your  taking  the  salute  at  the  march  past 
and  your  inaugural  speech,  three  demonstrative  programmes  were  to  be  gone 
through  by  the  Seva  Dal  volunteers.  But,  when  after  the  march  past,  we  went 
up  to  the  rostrum,  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  Seva  Dal  volunteer  organisers 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  demonstrative  programmes  were  not  completed 
and  hence,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  should  go  on  with  my  welcome  speech.  The 
Seva  Dal  organisers,  obviously,  wanted  more  time  to  complete  the  arrangements 
for  the  demonstrative  programmes,  which  my  speech  could  have  provided  and 
enabled  them  to  go  through  the  programme  according  to  the  schedule  prior  to 
your  inaugural  speech.  As  the  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee,  I  had 
already  prepared  my  welcome  speech  which  was  printed  in  Hindi  and  English 
and  distributed  among  the  distinguished  visitors  and  Seva  Dal  volunteers.  You 
will  agree  that  according  to  the  convention,  the  Chairman  of  the  Reception 
Committee  reads  his  welcome  speech,  and  I  am  sure  you  appreciate  this 
convention.  Yet  in  order  not  to  take  your  valuable  time  because  of  your 
overcrowded  programmes  that  day,  I  preferred  to  make  a  brief  speech  dealing 
only  with  the  salient  features  of  my  printed  speech.  In  fact  I  would  not  have 
even  spoken,  I  would  have  only  asked  the  gathering  to  read  my  printed  speech 
had  it  not  been  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  Seva  Dal  workers  to  complete 
the  arrangements  for  the  demonstrative  programmes.  But  when  I  was  making 
my  brief  welcome  speech,  I  could  feel  that  you  were  upset.  Shri  Nanik  Motwane 
in  the  meantime  brought  on  the  rostrum  the  garland  which  I  was  to  offer  you 
on  behalf  of  the  BPCC  and  the  Reception  Committee.  You  snatched  the  garland 
away  from  his  hands  in  an  angry  mood  and  threw  it  out  of  the  rostrum.  In 
view  of  all  this,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  cut  even  my  brief  speech  short.  I 
might  have  hardly  spoken  for  ten  minutes  by  then.  I  am  herewith  sending  a 
copy  of  my  printed  welcome  speech  for  your  kind  perusal. 

I  hope  you  will  not  mind  it  if  I  state  that  your  anger  on  the  occasion  has  left 
a  rather  sour  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  BPCC,  the 
Reception  Committee  and  of  the  thoughtful  section  of  the  audience.  Some 
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newspapers  and  anti-Congress  elements  have  gone  to  the  extent  of  giving  a 
wrong  twist  to  your  anger  and  exploiting  it  for  purposes  which  are  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Congress.  It  is  also  possible  that  your  anger  might  be 
misconstrued  to  mean  that  there  were  some  defects  in  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  Reception  Committee  or  that  the  BPCC  was  not  quite  competent  to 
undertake  such  a  large  assignment  as  was  given  to  it  by  the  volunteer  Department 
of  the  AICC.  I  may  vouchsafe  here  that  there  were  no  particular  defects  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  Reception  Committee  although  its  task  of  looking  after  the 
convenience  of  more  than  15,000  volunteers  was  by  no  means  small,  and  that 
any  doubt  regarding  BPCC’s  competence  in  this  regard  is  positively  misplaced. 

I  would  like  to  submit,  therefore,  that  your  anger  has  pained  and  saddened 
the  Congressmen  in  Bombay  who  worked  hard  for  nearly  a  month  to  make  the 
2nd  All  India  Congress  Seva  Dal  Rally  a  great  success,  which,  indeed,  it  was. 
Congressmen  in  Bombay  expected  a  word  of  cheer  and  encouragement  from 
revered  leaders  like  you  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  denied  to  them. 

I  beg  to  be  excused  for  writing  this  long  letter  and  I  earnestly  hope  you  will 
not  mind  it. 


With  respects, 

Yours  sincerely, 
B.M.  Yagnik 


19.  From  Ajit  Prasad  Jain:  Selecting  Candidates45 

[Refer  to  items  50  and  122] 


8,  Trilok  Nath  Road 
Lucknow 
November  1,  1961 


My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

I  am  writing  to  you  this  letter  in  great  distress  and  strain.  This  afternoon  we 
had  almost  come  to  a  breaking  point.  Somehow  the  situation  was  saved. 

2.  The  Provincial  Election  Committee  is  a  packed  body  with  Kamlapati46 
and  Sampumanand  as  one  group,  Charan  Singh  an  entity  by  himself  and  the 


45.  Letter  from  the  President  of  the  Uttar  Pradesh  PCC.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers,  Subject 
File  No.  13. 

46.  Kamlapati  Tripathi. 
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remaining  8  persons  more  or  less  toying  together.  A  big  majority  out  of  these  3 
always  vote  together.  One  or  two  waver  sometimes.  The  PEC  has  set  up  a 
committee  of  4  persons — Kamlapati,  Muzaffar  Hasan  and  the  two  secretaries — 
Banarasidas  and  Mahavir  Prasad  Shukla.  They  were  thus  two  and  two.  Gupta47 
was  also  to  be  in  constant  touch  with  this  committee  and  when  necessary 
attended  meetings.  However  he  refrained  from  attending  meetings  of  this 
committee  and  claimed  to  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  I  am,  however,  certain  that 
he  was  guiding  his  men  from  behind. 

3 .  The  two  secretaries  proposed  a  list  of 244  persons  covering  1 9  districts. 
Out  of  this  list  more  than  200  names  were  commonly  agreed.  Later  on,  however, 
when  this  list  came  to  Kamlapati  and  Muzaffar  Hasan  they  reduced  the  names 
to  155.  In  this  state  the  list  came  before  the  PEC. 

4.  Members  who  were  not  represented  on  this  committee  gave 
amendments  to  the  agreed  names  and  the  picture  that  emerged  was  that  the 
whole  list  was  mutilated.  We  had  long  arguments  and  we  were  faced  with  a 
trial,  either  to  go  on  with  the  list  or  to  drop  the  list  and  have  straight  voting  in 
the  PEC.  We  are  meeting  tomorrow  morning  to  see  if  the  list  can  be  improved. 
If  there  is  a  breakdown  it  will  be  a  disaster  for  the  State,  yet  I  see  no  chance 
for  a  good  list  emerging.  The  question  was  asked  on  which  basis  the  list  was 
prepared.  The  framers  of  the  list  answered: 

(a)  that  they  had  taken  no  note  of  the  charges  against  candidates.  In  fact 
some  of  the  candidates  on  the  list  have  serious  charges  against  them. 

(b)  that  no  reasons  were  considered  in  changing  the  seats  of  Ministers 
and  others  to  places  other  than  their  existing  constituencies; 

(c)  that  in  dropping  the  names  no  criterion  was  applied.  It  is  all  on  record. 

4.  My  position  has  become  somewhat  difficult.  I  have  reserved  to  myself 
the  right  to  advise  you  and  the  CEC  on  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  the 
candidates,  yet  they  are  insisting  that  I  must  support  whatever  list  emerges 
before  the  CEC.  I  propose  to  maintain  my  independence. 

5.  I  am  sending  this  letter  to  acquaint  you  with  the  situation  which  is 
fraught  with  danger.  If  you  have  any  advice  to  give  please  send  per  bearer. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Ajit  Prasad  Jain 


47.  C.B.  Gupta,  the  Chief  Minister. 
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20.  From  Ajit  Prasad  Jain:  Selecting  Candidates48 

[Refer  to  items  41  and  122] 

9  Trilok  Nath  Road, 
Lucknow 
November  1,  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

Please  refer  to  your  letter  No.  2173-PMH/61  dated  the  27th  October,  1961 
regarding  Congress  affairs. 

2.  There  has  been  a  setback  in  the  working  of  the  Congress  recently. 
The  two  groups  are  trying  to  pull  their  own  ways.  Persons  who  do  not  belong 
to  either  group  are  feeling  a  little  frustrated.  I  am,  however,  hopeful  that  ultimately 
things  will  take  proper  shape. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  the  District  Congress  Committee,  Bareilly  had  seen 
me.  Bareilly  is  one  of  the  worst  factional  districts.  According  to  the  Congress 
Constitution  the  Executive  Committee  is  elected  by  a  majority  and  the  party 
which  commands  the  support  of  5 1  %  can  keep  out  the  minority  of  49%.  That 
is  what  has  happened  in  a  large  number  of  districts  and  has  certainly  happened 
in  Bareilly.  The  complaint  of  the  Secretary  that  Dharam  Dutt  Vaid,  present 
MLA,  did  not  get  any  support  from  the  district  excutive  is  meaningless.  He  has 
received  ample  support  from  the  Mandals  which  are  better  represented  and  are 
not  one  sided. 

4.  The  complaint  which  you  have  enclosed  with  your  letter  had  also  been 
handed  over  to  me.  I  called  Dharam  Datta  Vaidya  and  asked  him  to  explain 
those  charges.  He  has  given  me  an  explanation  and  his  case  is  being  examined. 
If  there  is  anything  seriously  wrong  with  him  we  shall  take  note  of  it. 

5 .  You  will  recollect  that  you  had  sent  me  a  complaint  against  Ram  Murti, 
Minister  of  State.  I  have  taken  his  comments  on  the  charges  contained  in  that 
application.  Ram  Murti  told  me  that  he  suspected  that  the  complaint  had  been 
engineered  by  Dharam  Dutt  Vaid.  In  fact  I  had  received  the  complaint  against 
Dharam  Dutt  Vaid  pretty  long  before  I  had  received  your  letter.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  the  District  Congress  Committee  to 
you  had  not  been  activised  by  Ram  Murti. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Ajit  Prasad  Jain 


48.  Letter  from  the  President,  UPCC.  NMML,  A.P.  Jain  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  13. 
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21 .  British  Entry  Restrictions49 

[Refer  to  item  212] 

The  UK  High  Commissioner,50  in  an  aide  memoire  handed  over  to  the  Secretary 
General51  on  the  14th  October,  1961,  indicated  the  intention  of  the  British 
Government  to  impose  severe  restrictions  on  the  entry  of  Commonwealth  citizens 
into  the  UK.  Briefly  speaking,  British  Immigration  Officers  would  be  given  full 
discretion  to  allow  or  not  to  allow  Commonwealth  citizens  entry  into  the  UK 
and  also  to  decide  upon  conditions  which  should  be  laid  down  regarding  their 
period  of  stay.  The  entry  of  persons  seeking  work  in  the  UK  would  be  limited 
to  these  holding  labour  vouchers  issued  by  UK  authorities.  Powers  would  also 
be  assumed  of  deporting  Commonwealth  citizens,  including  these  holding 
passports  of  the  UK  and  colonies,  if  they  have  not  been  bom  in  the  UK  or 
granted  a  passport  there,  on  conviction  by  a  court  of  law. 

2.  The  British  proposals  were  discussed  at  an  Inter-Ministry  meeting  of 
the  Ministries  of  Home  Affairs,  Law,  Commerce  and  Industry  and  External 
Affairs,  held  on  the  25th  October,  1961.  In  accordance  with  the  decisions 
taken  at  that  meeting  on  aide  memoire  was  presented  to  the  UK  Deputy  High 
Commissioner  on  the  28th  October,  1961.  While  handing  over  the  aide  memoire , 
it  was  stressed  by  me  that  the  proposed  measures,  which  would  affect  the 
very  considerable  traffic  between  India  and  the  UK,  were  being  taken  without 
adequate  consultations  with  us,  that  the  measures  were  likely  to  discriminate 
against  non-white-members  of  the  Commonwealth  and  that  as  UK  citizens  are 
free  to  enter  India,  reside  here  and  obtain  employment,  public  opinion  and 
Parliament  are  likely  to  insist  on  reciprocal  measures  if  restrictions  are  placed 
on  the  entry  of  Indians  into  the  UK.  The  Inter-Ministry  meeting  considered  that 
this  could  be  done  by  subjecting  British  passport  holders  to  the  Foreigners  Act. 

3.  A  draft  of  the  [Commonwealth  Immigration]  Bill,  proposed  to  be 
introduced  in  the  British  Parliament  on  the  2nd  November,  1961,  has  now  been 
received.  It  does  not  add  materially  to  the  British  aide  memoire  as  the  entry  of 
Commonwealth  citizens  into  the  UK  is  being  left  to  be  regulated  by  Executive 
orders  to  be  issued  to  British  Immigration  Officers. 

4.  Iam  submitting  this  note  for  the  information  of  PM  as  directed  by  SG. 


49.  Note,  1  November  1961,  by  S.K.  Banerji,  Joint  Secretary  (Chief  of  Protocol  &  Controller 
General  of  Emigration).  MEA,  File  No.  401(7)-P.V.III/62,  Vol.  I,  p.  69/corr. 

50.  Paul  Gore-Booth. 

51.  R.K.  Nehru,  SQ  MEA. 
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22.  From  Amrit  Kaur:  Health  Ministry’s  Animus  Against 
AIIMS62 

[Refer  to  item  162] 


2  Willingdon  Crescent, 
New  Delhi  4 
November  1,  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlal, 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  and  asked  you,  if  you  agreed  with  me,  that  the  present 
set-up  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  All-India  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  another  term  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  alter  the  continuity  while  the  building  programme,  etc.,  was  still  not 
complete. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  took  any  action  on  my  proposal  but  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  a  copy  of  a  letter  issued  to  the  various  Universities 
and  nominating  bodies  by  an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Health  Ministry  asking 
them  to  nominate  new  persons.  In  the  first  place  this  letter  is  ultra-vires  because, 
according  to  the  Act,  the  Ministry  has  to  inform  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
and  ask  him  to  approach  the  nominating  authority.  This,  in  itself,  is  an 
encroachment  on  the  powers  of  the  Director. 

My  point  however  in  writing  to  you  today  is  to  ask  you  whether,  if  you  do 
not  agree  with  me  that  the  same  Governing  Body  should  continue  for  another 
five  years,  you  would  be  willing  to  allow  the  present  Body  to  continue  at  least 
until  the  new  Government  is  formed  early  next  year.53 

I  need  hardly  repeat  that  I  have  had  nothing  but  trouble  with  the  Ministry 
because  of  their  animosity  towards  the  Institute  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  new 
outlook  and  a  friendlier  atmosphere  coming  into  being  next  year.  If  you  agree 
with  me  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  direct  the  Health  Ministry  to  take 
no  action  at  least  until  the  new  Government  is  formed. 

On  your  return  from  the  USA54 1  shall  be  more  than  grateful  if  I  may  have 
the  privilege  of  half  an  hour  with  you  to  talk  about  the  Institute  in  general  and 
the  building  arrangements  in  particular. 


52.  Letter  from  the  President  of  the  Governing  Body  of  AIIMS.  PMO,  File  No.  40(  1 34)/59- 
64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  99-C. 

53.  On  1 4  September  1961,  Nehru  had  already  accepted  another  five  years  for  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  AIIMS.  See  SWJN/SS/71/item  229. 

54.  Nehru  was  away  from  Delhi,  3-20  November  1961 . 
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Wishing  you  a  successful  visit  to  the  USA  and  a  safe  and  speedy  return 
home, 


Yours  ever, 
Amrit  Kaur 


23.  From  Ramakrishna  Bajaj:  Opposing  V.K.  Krishna 
Menon55 

[Refer  to  items  52  and  53] 


5 1 ,  Mahatma  Gandhi  Road 

Bombay 
November  20,  1961 

Respected  Panditji, 

I  am  writing  this  letter  of  mental  conflict  and  anguish.  A  large  number  of 
youngmen  like  me  have  great  regard  for  your  inspiring  leadership  and  also  fully 
believe  in  your  Foreign  Policy.  I,  however,  find  that  many  young  Congressmen 
like  myself  are  today  faced  with  a  dilemma  created  by  Shri  Krishna  Menon 
being  given  a  Congress  ticket  for  Parliament. 

I  hope  you  are  aware  of  a  widespread  impression  among  a  large  number  of 
Congressmen  and  youth  workers  that  Shri  Krishna  Menon  is  pro-Communist 
and  his  interpretation  of  your  foreign  policy,  his  general  approach,  emphasis 
and  manner  of  presentation  have  created  wrong  and  distorted  impressions  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  This  is  surely  harmful  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
nation. 

Now  that  he  seems  likely  to  get  the  Congress  ticket,  our  loyalty  to  the 
Congress  will  be  put  to  a  severe  strain.  With  the  views  that  I  hold,  how  can  I 
work  and  canvass  for  him?  I  feel  that  in  a  case  like  this  I  should  put  my  duty  to 
the  country  above  my  loyalty  to  the  Congress.  I  have  been  considering  as  to 
what  I  should  do  in  these  circumstances  and  what  advice  I  can  give  to  my  co¬ 
workers  in  the  Youth  Congress  and  others. 

I  was  bom  and  bred  in  the  Congress  atmosphere.  Since  the  age  of  16  I 
have  participated  actively  in  its  programme  and  believed  in  its  ideology.  I  have 
always  cherished  love  and  pride  for  the  organisation,  in  spite  of  its  occasional 

55.  Letter  from  an  industrialist  and  a  member  of  the  Youth  Advisory  Committee  of  the  AICC. 

Also  published  in  M.  V.  Kamath,  Gandhi  s  Coolie:  Life  &  Times  of  Ramakrishna  Bajaj 

(New  Delhi:  Allied  Publishers,  1988),  pp.  167-168. 
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shortcomings.  Gandhiji,  yourself  and  my  father  have  taught  us  to  be  honest 
and  fearless  and  to  stand  by  our  convictions  regardless  of  consequences.  It 
would  not  be  honest  for  me  to  profess  one  thing  and  act  differently.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  take  an  honest  stand  on  this  matter.  By  doing  so,  I  feel,  I  shall 
be  doing  in  my  humble  way  a  service  to  the  Congress,  the  Youth  Congress  and 
the  country. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Bombay  Pradesh  Youth  Congress  has  already  taken 
a  stand  against  Shri  Menon.  I  personally  agree  with  their  views.  Consequently 
I  find  myself  in  a  very  difficult  situation.  I,  therefore,  venture  to  write  this 
letter  to  you  in  order  to  seek  your  advice. 

I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  your  guidance  in  the  matter. 

With  deep  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Ramakrishna  Bajaj 


24.  From  Ajit  Singh  Bhatinda  and  Sampuran  Singh56 

[Refer  to  item  116] 


November  23,  1961 

Punjabi  University 

We  have  publicly  given  expression  to  our  obligations  for  your  generous  grant 
qf  Punjabi  University  to  the  people  of  Punjab.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Sardar 
Partap  Singh  Kairon  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  growth  and  development 
of  Punjabi  have  not  only  given  status  to  the  regional  language  but  also  taken  the 
wind  out  of  the  sail  of  the  Akali  wrecked  Akali  Dal-ship. 

With  utmost  respect  and  reverence  we  want  to  place  before  your  goodself 
some  of  our  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  location  of  the  proposed  Punjabi 
University. 

Before  coming  to  this  point  we  would  like  to  refer  to  the  location  of  other 
Universities,  namely  Punjab  University  at  Chandigarh  in  Ambala  Division, 
Sanskrit  University  at  Kurukshetra  in  Ambala  Division,  and  the  proposed 
Agricultural  University  at  Ludhiana  in  Jullundur  Division.  So  far  Patiala  Division 
has  got  no  such  institution  located  anywhere.  There  are  some  rumours  that  the 
proposed  Punjabi  University  will  be  located  at  Patiala.  We  have  got  no  grudge  if 


56.  Copy  of  letter  from  Congress  Lok  Sabha  MP  and  a  Congress  supporter  from  Bhatinda, 
salutation  and  signatures  not  available. 
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the  city  of  Patiala  gets  back  grandeur  and  importance  by  such  steps  but  so  far 
as  the  location  of  Punjabi  University  is  concerned  it  should  be  at  a  place  like 
Damdama  Sahib  (Talwandi  Sabo)  the  place  of  learning  which  was  honoured 
by  Guru  Gobind  Singh  Ji  calling  it  as  “Guru  ki  Kanshi.”  This  place  is  situated 
near  Bhatinda,  the  real  Punjabi  speaking  area  of  Punjab. 

If  the  Proposed  Punjabi  University  is  located  at  Damdama  Sahib  for  obvious 
reasons  and  claims,  it  will  be  a  real  service  to  the  rural  people  as  well  as  lovers 
of  the  Punjabi  language.  Politically  we  also  find  a  great  weight  in  this  idea.  This 
step  will  earn  much  credit  for  the  Congress  party  to  win  general  elections  in 
this  Punjabi  speaking  area  of  the  region  where  Akalis  are  going  to  put  up  their 
strong  candidates  against  us.  We  can  easily  inflict  historic  defeat  on  them  if  the 
location  of  Punjabi  University  is  also  included  in  the  manifesto  of  the  Congress 
of  earstwhile  PEPSU  area. 

In  the  end  we  will  request  you  to  think  over  our  humble  suggestion  and 
help  us  in  getting  the  proposed  Punjabi  University  located  at  Damdama  Sahib. 


25.  (a)  From  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal:  Protesting  Das 
Commission  Composition57 

[Refer  to  items  117  and  118] 


Amritsar  24- 11-1961 
Sir, 

We  have  sent  the  following  telegram  to  your  address  this  day: 

“Akali  Dal  protests  working  of  Das  Commission  without  first  deciding 
their  objection  regarding  personnel  of  Commission  and  terms  of  references.” 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Working 
Committee  of  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  held  on  9- 1 1  -6 1 ,  for  your  ready  reference. 
The  Commission  has  been  asked  to  start  its  work  from  28-11-61  but  our 
objection  raised  in  the  resolution  referred  to  above  has  not  been  decided  as  yet. 
Our  rejection  was  conditional  and  not  final.  Therefore  the  Government  is  not 
justified  in  asking  the  Commission  to  proceed  with  its  work  unless  our  objection 
is  removed. 


57.  Letter  No.  1745,  24  November  1961,  from  Atma  Singh,  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Shiromani  Akali  Dal,  Amritsar.  NAI,  MHA,  File  No.  40/ 12/61 -Poll.  I,  Vol.  1.  Also  available 
in  MHA,  File  No.  15/3.61 -PC.  P.  6/c.  and  the  JN  Collection. 
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We  hope  you  will  kindly  intervene  and  remove  our  objection. 

Yours  sincerely, 
General  Secretary, 
Shiroman  Akali  Dal,  Amritsar. 

Copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  Working  Committee  of 

Shiromani  Akali  Dal  Amritsar,  held  yesterday  the  9th  November  1961, 
under  the  presidentship  of  Master  Tara  Singh  Ji, 

President  Shiromani  Akali  Dal. 

“This  meeting  of  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  Working  Committee  feels  amazed 
at  the  attitude  of  the  Government  in  forming  a  High  Power  Commission,  the 
personnel  of  which  is  completely  different  from  that  which  was  communicated 
to  the  negotiators  the  mediators  and  Master  Tara  Singh. 

This  Committee  also  regrets  the  attitude  of  the  Government  in  keeping 
vague  the  real  issue  in  the  terms  of  reference  which  led  to  the  fast  of  Master 
Tara  Singh — the  question  pertaining  to  the  non-formation  of  the  Punjabi  Speaking 
State  as  a  clear  discrimination  on  a  social  plane. 

This  Committee  calls  upon  the  Government  to  make  due  amends  in  their 
attitude  in  the  spirit  as  shown  during  the  course  of  the  negotiations  by  having  a 
mutually  agreed  to  personnel  of  the  Commission  and  consider  the  real  issue  so 
as  to  enable  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  and 
thus  put  forward  their  case  for  a  Punjabi  Speaking  State,  a  cause  for  which 
they  have  been  struggling  and  for  which  they  have  suffered  immensely  and 
which  is  based  on  principles  of  equality  and  justice.” 


25.  (b)  From  Harbans  Singh  Gujral:  Punjab  Commission 
Composition58 

[Refer  to  items  117  and  118] 

As  the  legal  adviser  of  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Union  Home 
Minister59  on  14-11-61  suggesting  that  the  real  facts  regarding  the  terms  of 


58.  Letter,  24  November,  1961,  from  Harbans  Singh  Gujral,  Advocate,  Gujral  House  (Bunglow 
no.  2),  Street  C,  Sector  No.  4,  Chandigarh.  Salutation  and  signature  not  available.  MHA, 
File  No.  15/3/61 -PC,  pp.  11-13/c.  Also  available  in  MHA,  File  No.  40/1 2/61 -Poll  I 
Vol.  I. 

59.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri.  Home  Minister. 
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reference  and  the  personnel  of  the  High  Powered  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  enquire  into  Sikh  grievances  might  be  straightened  and  the 
notes  of  both  the  parties  be  compared  before  building  up  their  respective  cases 
on  the  question  as  to  who  is  in  fault  for  non-cooperation  with  the  Commission, 
by  the  Akali  Dal.  I  have  today  received  a  reply  from  Shri  Lai  Bahadur  Ji  in 
which  he  has  said  that  so  far  the  facts  stated  by  me  relate  to  the  negotiations 
carried  on  by  mediators  with  you,  would  be  suitably  replied  by  you  when  the 
necessity  might  arise.  I  have,  therefore,  ventured  to  write  this  letter  to  you, 
thinking  it  my  duty  to  place  the  facts  before  you  clearly  on  which  the  Shiromani 
Akali  Dal  had  taken  objection  to  the  personnel  of  the  present  Commission  as 
well  as  its  terms  of  reference. 

It  had  been  reported  to  the  Akali  Dal  that  while  its  representative  had  pressed 
for  appointing  some  person  on  the  said  Commission  out  of  their  four  nominees, 
the  Maharaja  of  Patiala60  had  suggested  [a]  few  names  of  repute  from  the 
South  which  the  Home  Minister  approved  of.  Those  names  were  (1)  Shri  Patanjli 
Shastri,61  (2)  Sir  Rama  Swami  Mudliar62  or  in  case  of  his  non-availability,  Shri 
Lakshmin  Mudliar.63  The  Akali  Dal  representative  said  that  although  Akali  Dal 
did  not  know  anything  about  these  gentlemen,  those  names  arc  acceptable 
because  they  are  unconnected  with  the  controversy  on  the  Punjabi  Suba  issue 
in  the  North.  He,  however,  pressed  that  the  third  man  on  the  said  Commission 
should  be  Shri  Jai  Prakash  Narain. 64  As  no  assurance  could  be  given  either  by 
the  Home  Minister  or  by  yourself  to  Justice  Gumam  Singh  on  this  matter,  the 
negotiations  had  broken  down  and  he  returned  to  Amritsar. 

During  the  later  proceedings  of  the  negotiations  through  the  mediators 
including  Malik  Hardit  Singh  and  without  the  Akali  representative  being  present, 
it  has  been  reported  to  the  Akali  Dal  that  you  were  pleased  to  give  the  following 
assurances  :- 

(i)  that  no  one  connected  with  the  Punjab  in  any  way  would  be  taken  on 
the  Commission; 

(ii)  that  no  one  connected  with  the  politics  or  any  political  party  would 
also  be  included  in  the  Commission,  and 


60.  Yadavendra  Singh. 

61.  M.  Patanjali  Sastri,  Chief  Justice  of  India,  7  November  1951-3  January  1954. 

62.  A.  Ramaswami  Mudaliar,  Vice  Chancellor,  Kerala  University,  1953-57,  and  Chairman  of 
several  industrial  concerns. 

63.  A.  Lakshmanaswami  Mudaliar,  Chairman,  Secondary  Education  Commission,  1952-53, 
associated  with  UNESCO  and  WHO. 

64.  Jayaprakash  Narayan,  Sarvodaya  leader. 
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(iii)  that  none  of  the  names  suggested  on  behalf  of  the  Akali  Dal  are  rejected 
and  those  would  be  duly  considered  while  making  the  appointment. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Master  Ji  was  told  that  the  High 
Powered  Commission  would  consist  of  1)  Shri  Patanjli  Shastri  (2)  Sir  Rama 
Swami  Mudliar,  or  in  case  of  his  non-availability  Shri  Lakshmin  Mudliar,  (the 
two  names  approved  of  by  both  the  parties)  and  the  third  name  was  likely  to  be 
that  of  Shri  Jai  Parkash  Narain  in  as  much  as  unlike  the  three  other  nominees  of 
the  Akali  Dal,  viz.  Shri  Rajagopalachari,  Shri  Ashoka  Mehta,65  and  Shri  Ajay 
Ghosh,66  he  had  not  any  pronounced  view  on  the  question  of  Punjabi  Suba, 
that  being  the  only  objection  raised  against  the  Akali  nominees.  Master  Ji67  had 
in  his  public  statement  issued  after  the  break  of  his  fast  said  that  the  names  of 
the  proposed  members  of  the  Commission  communicated  to  him  by  the 
mediators  were  satisfactory  and  so  he  had  decided  to  break  his  fast.  In  reply  to 
your  letter  dated  11-10-61  in  which  you  communicated  that  the  names  of  the 
Commission  would  be  announced  by  the  end  of  that  month,  Master  Ji  replied 
that  if  it  was  not  inconvenient,  the  announcement  of  the  names  might  be 
postponed  till  after  26-11-61  when  he  would  be  able  to  undertake  the  journey 
to  Delhi  whereafter  Malik  Hardit  Singh  would  see  you  in  the  matter.  The  Press 
report  of  your  statement  before  the  Governors’  Conference  was  also  that  the 
announcement  of  the  names  of  the  Commission  had  been  delayed  because 
Master  Tara  Singh’s  arrival  was  being  awaited,  who  has  to  be  consulted  before 
the  announcement.  It  was  in  view  of  these  facts  that  Master  Ji  saw  you  on 
29th  October,  1961  and  particularly  asked  to  be  told  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  which  the  Government  may  have  by  then  finalised.  You, 
however,  did  not  think  it  proper  to  disclose  those  names  to  Master  Ji  although 
a  few  hours  later  the  said  names  were  sent  to  the  Press.  The  Home  Minister  in 
his  recent  statement  has  disclosed  that  the  inclusion  of  Shri  Jai  Parkash  Narain 
on  the  said  Commission  was  accepted  by  the  Government  but  he  had  expressed 
his  inability  to  serve  on  the  Commission.  Akali  Dal  feels  that  in  these 
circumstances  it  had  become  rather  more  obligatory  for  the  Government  to 
apprise  Master  Ji  of  this  fact  that  though  his  nominee  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Government  he  had  not  been  included  because  of  his  refusal  to  serve. 

The  announcement  however  has  surprised  everyone  because  not  only  the 
names  of  Akali  nominees  were  missing  from  the  personnel,  even  the  two  names 
approved  of  by  the  Akali  representative  and  the  Home  Minister  were  also  missing 


65.  Asoka  Mehta,  chairman,  PSP,  and  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Muzaffarpur,  Bihar. 

66.  Ajoy  Ghosh,  General  Secretary  CPI. 

67.  Tara  Singh. 
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from  the  personnel  with  the  result  that  the  personnel  announced  was  completely 
different  from  the  one  contemplated.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  Lai  Bahadur  Ji 
in  his  statement  as  well  as  in  his  letter  says  that  no  names  were  accepted  by 
him  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  although  these  names  were  suggested  by 
the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  he  communicated  this  fact  to  you. 

Masterji  in  his  recent  statement  has  explained  that  no  one  denied  the  privilege 
of  the  Government  to  decide  finally  about  the  names  of  the  members  for  any 
Commission.  What  was  stated  by  Akali  Dal  was  that  confidence  on  the  most 
vitally  affected  party  for  the  investigation,  on  whose  complaint  the  Commission 
was  being  set  up,  was  to  be  procured.  Akali  Dal  has  no  access  or  influence 
over  any  one  of  the  proposed  members  for  the  Commission  and  all  what  was 
desired  was  to  have  an  independent  Commission  who  might  be  under  the 
influence  of  no  one  to  investigate  into  the  matter  dispassionately.  It  is  not  denied 
that  in  this  vast  subcontinent  of  India,  men  of  integrity  and  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  Government  or  the  other  party  can  be  found.  It  was  essential  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  people  who  were  most  vitally  interested  in  the  enquiry  to  be 
made  by  the  Commission,  and  no  one  should  have  been  appointed  who  had  the 
remotest  connection  with  the  Government.  The  integrity  and  independence  of 
a  person  has  to  be  judged  vis-a-vis  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  Here  the  complaint 
of  the  Sikhs  is  against  the  Government  of  India  headed  by  yourself,  and  hence 
any  member  of  the  Commission  who  can  be  called  to  be  connected  or  liable  to 
the  influence  of  any  one  of  these  two  parties,  would  not  be  able  to  gain  public 
confidence. 

The  information  which  has  been  received  by  us  is  (1)  that  Shri  S.R.  Das’s 
son-in-law  Shri  Asoke  Sen  is  the  present  law  Minister  in  the  Union  Cabinet;  (2) 
further  Shri  S.R.  Das  had  served  as  Chief  Justice  in  Punjab  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  early  fifties,  and  as  such  he  was  connected  with  the  Punjab  and 
knows  about  this  controversy  of  the  State;  (3)  regarding  Shri  M.C.  Chagla, 
according  to  press  reports,  it  is  said  that  he  is  being  tipped  for  ministership  in 
the  Union  Cabinet  and  he  would  be  elected  to  the  Lok  Sabha  or  Rajya  Sabha 
through  Congress  Party  support. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  in  such  matters  justice  should  not 
only  be  done,  but  should  manifestly  and  undoubtedly  be  seen  to  be  done.  Nothing 
is  to  be  done  which  even  creates  suspicion  that  justice  might  not  be  done.  I 
thought  it  was  more  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  have  the  Commission 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  opposite  party  than  of  anyone  else  inasmuch  as 
the  Akali  Dal  cannot  possibly  have  any  influence  or  access  to  the  top  men  of 
the  country  while  the  Government  might  be  considered  to  have  influence  over 
certain  persons. 
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Akali  Dal  is  anxious  to  stand  by  the  terms  of  settlement  and  to  place  their 
case  before  a  neutral  Commission  and  through  that  channel  before  the  nation. 
It  was  for  that  purpose  that  Master  Ji,  in  spite  of  having  suffered  enormously 
by  his  48  days  fast,  agreed  to  break  it  on  the  suggestion  that  his  case  would  be 
examined  by  a  neutral  Commission.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Shri  Jai  Parkash 
Narain  the  reason  given  for  his  non-inclusion  is  that  he  showed  his  inability  to 
serve  on  the  Commission,  no  apparent  reason  has  been  given  or  can  be  conceived 
for  the  inclusion  of  Shri  Patanjli  Shastri  and  Sir  Rama  Swami  Mudliar,  and  in 
their  place  appointment  of  above  two  gentlemen  who  apparently  can  be  called 
to  be  connected  with  the  Government. 

The  announcement  of  the  Home  Ministry  that  Das  Commission  would 
begin  its  work  on  28th  November  is  further  sad  inasmuch  as  while  we  were 
trying  to  place  the  facts  before  the  Government  on  which  the  Akali  Dal  had 
taken  its  stand,  without  clarifying  the  same,  the  Government  has  rushed  to 
announce  the  commencement  of  the  Commission’s  work.  Akali  Dal  has  lodged 
a  protest  to  you  in  this  behalf. 

I  still  feel  that  if  your  Government  is  willing  to  get  the  Sikh  case  investigated 
by  a  really  independent  Commission,  there  is  no  dearth  of  top  men  of  integrity, 
unconnected  with  the  Government  in  any  way,  who  can  be  selected  for  the 
purpose.  If  called  upon,  the  Akali  Dal  might  be  willing  to  suggest  a  panel  of  10 
or  12  persons  out  of  which  two  names  can  be  selected. 

In  the  above  circumstances,  I  should  request  you  not  to  rush  through  this 
matter  by  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  to  kindly 
consider  the  matter  afresh,  so  that  cooperation  of  Akali  Dal  in  the  matter  may 
be  achieved. 


26.  From  R.B.  Kakodkar:  Report  on  Goa68 

[Refer  to  item  143] 


53,  Napu  Road 
Bombay- 14 
November  27th,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Nehru, 

During  my  study  tour  of  Goa  during  the  second  week  of  this  month  I  have 
found  that  a  stage  is  certainly  set  for  the  Police  action  against  Goa  and  the 
present  time  is  the  most  opportune  time  to  take  such  action  as  early  as  possible. 

68.  Letter  ;  his  name  was  followed  by  the  letters  B.E.(MECH.).  NMML,  V.K.  Krishna 
Menon  Papers  (Official),  File  No.  15. 
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Your  recent  announcement  in  the  Parliament69  and  its  repetition  in  the 
Seminar  at  Bombay70  regarding  the  Government  of  India’s  policy  towards  Goa 
has  certainly  raised  the  morale  of  the  Goan  Indian  soldiers  and  police  as  well  as 
the  civilian  staff  in  the  employ  of  the  Portuguese  Government  in  Goa  and  now 
they  are  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Government  of  India  to  enable  them  to  raise 
their  arms  against  the  existing  Government.  Some  of  the  officers  there  have 
expressed  such  views  in  my  presence  and  I  am  confident  about  their  desire  to 
do  so  provided  the  initiative  is  taken  by  the  Government  of  India.  It  should  not 
be  expected  of  them  to  raise  their  arms  against  the  Portuguese  Government 
independently  as  such  an  act  will,  no  doubt,  result  into  another  Angola  and 
none  in  Goa  is  in  favour  of  the  bloodshed.  They  repeatedly  assure  us  of  their 
full  support  the  moment  the  Indian  Police  enter  Goa  or  even  if  they  make  a 
show  of  force  by  mobilising  along  the  Indo-Goa  Borders. 

The  Portuguese  soldiers  and  the  officers  of  European  origin,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  waiting  in  readiness  to  quit  Goa  as  they  are  confident  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  them  (they  are  3000  in  all)  to  defend  Goa  and  themselves 
against  India’s  forces  and  they  feel  it  advisable  to  surrender  and  quit  Goa  rather 
than  to  face  the  Indian  forces  which,  no  doubt,  would  result  in  bloodshed.  The 
cruisers  and  the  aeroplanes  are  waiting  in  readiness  to  remove  them  safely  and 
a  situation  similar  to  that  in  August  195571  is  now  existing  in  Goa  which  the 
Government  of  India,  I  feel,  should  take  advantage  of. 

It  should,  however,  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the 
Portuguese  Government  adopting  a  scorched  earth  policy  before  quitting  Goa 
and  I  learn  that  the  Marmugao  Harbour,  Airport,  cities  of  Vasco-da-Gama, 
Cidade  de  Goa,  Old  Goa  (that  place  where  the  body  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  is 
claimed  to  be  “preserved”)  are  the  targets  of  such  policy.  I  do  not  personally 
feel  that  the  bridges  will  be  blown  off  though  they  are  mined,  as  such  action 
will  not  help  the  fleeing  Portuguese  soldiers  reach  Marmugao  Harbour  and 
Airport  as  quickly  as  they  should. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  firing  at  S.S.  Sabarmati  and  the  death  of  the 
fisherman  from  Karwar  Shri  Rajaram  Kocharekar  due  to  a  bullet  from  Anjadiv 
[Anjidiv]72  are  sufficient  provocations  to  take  immediate  action  against  the 


69.  See  S WJN/SS/70/item  1 9 1 ;  for  internal  communications  to  this  effect,  see  SWJN/SS/70/ 
items  193  and  194;  see  also  SWJN/S S/71 /item  205. 

70.  See  items  139  and  140. 

7 1 .  This  refers  to  mass  satyagraha  and  satyagrahis  entering  Goa  in  a  large  number.  See  S WJN/ 
SS/29/pp.  394-426. 

72.  See  items  141  and  142. 
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Portuguese  Government  and  India  Government,  I  hope,  will  avail  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  said  incidents.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Lisbon  authorities  have 
not  denied  the  second  incident  which  has  only  strengthened  the  hands  of  our 
Government  though  the  reason  for  such  firing,  as  given  by  the  Lisbon 
Government,  will  not  be  accepted  by  any  sane  person  who  has  always  observed 
the  nonviolent  attitude  of  our  Government  as  well  as  the  political  workers  who 
have  struggled  hard  all  these  days  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  Government 
to  solve  the  Goa  problem  by  peaceful  methods. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  would  now  take  up  this  matter  very  seriously  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  take  the  maximum  possible  advantage  of  the  situation  that 
is  existing  in  Goa  this  day  as  well  as  the  situation  created  by  the  recent  firings 
from  Anjadiv  [Anjidiv]. 

May  I  request  you  to  kindly  reciprocate  your  views  in  the  matter.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  assure  you  that  whatever  you  state  in  this  matter  will  be 
treated  as  strictly  confidential. 

With  kind  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 
R.B.  Kakodkar 


27.  Nizam’s  Trust73 

[Refer  to  item  89] 

A  legal  dispute  has  been  going  on  between  the  Director  of  Endowments  and  the 
Trustees  of  HEH74  the  Nizam’s  Charitable  Trust  for  over  two  years.  The  Trustees 
contend  that  the  Director  of  Endowments  has  no  jurisdiction  to  exercise  any 
authority  over  them  and  that  the  old  Regulation  under  which  he  is  functioning 
is  ultra  vires  the  Constitution  of  India.  This  dispute  has  now  developed  into  a 
dispute  between  the  State  Government  in  the  Endowment  Department  and  the 
Wakf  Board,  because  the  Wakf  Board  which  had  initiated  proceedings  for  the 
registration  of  HEH  the  Nizam’s  Charitable  Trust  in  the  year  1956,  has  entered 
this  Trust  suo-moto  on  its  register  as  required  by  Section  28  of  the  Central 
Wakf  Act  1954,  in  December  1960 — a  step  to  which  the  Department  of 
Endowments  objects. 

73.  Note,  undated  and  unsigned  copy,  given  by  Sultan  Ahmed,  as  stated  in  item  89.  As  there 
is  no  date,  it  has  been  entered  under  29  November  1961,  the  date  of  Nehru’s  letter  to 
Sanjivayya  on  this  matter. 

74.  His  Exalted  Highness. 
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I  have  carefully  looked  into  all  the  concerned  papers  and  my  view  is  that 
this  is  not  a  matter  which  should  be  agitated  in  a  Court  of  Law.  The  Wakf 
Board  is  as  much  a  wing  of  the  State  as  the  Department  of  Endowments,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  Wakf  Board  is  an  autonomous  body  consisting  of 
members  nominated  by  the  State  Government  functioning  under  one  of  its 
ministers. 

What  appears  to  me  curious  is  that  the  State  Government  has  filed  a  writ 
petition  against  the  Wakf  Board  to  de-register  the  Trust — an  action  which  is 
without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  legal  history  in  this  country.  This  is  a  matter 
which  ought  to  be  settled  at  the  administrative  level,  especially  in  view  of  the 
legal  opinions  of  eminent  lawyers  like  Mr  M.C.  Setalvad,  Attorney-General  of 
India,  Mr  C.K.  Daphtary,  Solicitor-General  of  India,  Mr  G.S.  Pathak,  Sir  N.P. 
Engineer,  Sir  Iqbal  Ahmed  and  Shri  Viswanath  Sastry,  who  held  that  HEH  the 
Nizam’s  Charitable  Trust  is  a  Wakf  within  the  meaning  of  the  Wakf  Act  1954. 

With  a  view  to  avoid  unpleasant  complications  and  repercussions  in  the 
social  and  political  field,  perhaps  Prime  Minister  may  intervene  at  this  stage 
and  have  the  case  against  the  Wakf  Board  withdrawn  by  the  Director  of 
Endowments,  and  the  dispute  settled  amicably  at  a  higher  level.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  His  Exalted  Highness75  and  the  Trustees  of  the  HEH  the  Nizam’s 
Charitable  Trust  would  give  full  cooperation  in  the  matter. 


28.  From  Morarji  Desai:  The  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General76 

[Refer  to  item  136] 


29th  November  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

We  have  had  under  consideration,  for  some  time,  the  draft  of  a  Bill  to  define  the 
duties,  powers  and  terms  of  service  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General.  At 
present,  these  are  governed  by: 

a)  the  Audit  and  Accounts  Order,  1 936,  which  has  been  kept  alive  pending 
provision  by  law  by  Parliament  under  Article  149  of  the  Constitution; 

b)  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Constitution  which  itself  is  a  transitory 
provision  to  be  replaced  by  a  law  of  Parliament;  and 

c)  the  Comptroller  &  Auditor  General  (Conditions  of  Service)  Act,  1953. 


75.  The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  Mir  Osman  Ali  Khan. 

76.  Letter  from  the  Finance  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  37(90)/59-65-PMS,  Sr.  No.  18-A. 
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It  would  be  obviously  desirable  to  have  a  single  law  on  the  subject  and  to 
do  away  with  the  continued  application  of  the  Audit  and  Accounts  Order  which 
dates  back  to  1936. 

2.  The  Auditor  General,77  who  was  consulted  on  the  draft  Bill,  raised 
objections  to  some  of  its  provisions.  The  particular  points  of  difference  were 
the  following: 

a)  It  was  our  view  that  it  was  for  the  Government  to  decide  under  which 
head  of  account  any  individual  transaction  should  be  classified.  The 
Auditor  General  argued  that  this  would  be  against  the  Constitution. 

b)  We  wanted  to  have  powers  for  Government  to  withhold  certain 
documents  which  were  certified  to  be  of  a  secret  nature.  The  Auditor 
General  argued  that  this  would  be  unconstitutional  too. 

c)  We  wanted  that  the  Auditor  General’s  own  office  should  be  subject  to 
audit  by  some  independent  authority.  This,  again,  the  Auditor  General 
thought  would  be  unconstitutional;  and 

d)  Finally,  we  wanted  that  if  the  post  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor 
General  was  held  by  a  retired  officer,  the  salary  which  he  should  draw 
as  Auditor  General  should  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  pension  which 
he  was  already  entitled  to,  as  is  the  case  in  all  Government 
appointments,  including  those  of  High  Court  Judges.  The  Auditor 
General,  here  again,  thought  that  such  legislation  would  be  contrary  to 
the  constitution. 

3.  In  view  of  this  difference  of  opinion,  we  thought  it  appropriate  to 
consult  the  Attorney  General.78 1  regret  to  say  that  his  advice  on  points  (a),  (b) 
and  (c),  on  the  whole,  supports  the  Auditor  General’s  stand,  even  though  what 
we  sought  to  provide  under  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  above  is  not  different  from  the 
status  quo  as  it  exists  even  today.  Only  in  respect  of  (d),  the  Attorney  General 
supported  Government’s  views  against  those  of  the  Auditor  General. 

4.  The  Attorney  General’s  advice  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  think  over 
the  whole  matter  afresh.  We  cannot,  in  the  circumstances,  proceed  with  the 
proposed  legislation  within  the  life  of  the  present  Parliament.  It  will  be  better  to 
consider  these  issues  at  some  greater  length  and  to  bring  forward  the  necessary 
legislation  after  elections.  I  thought,  however,  that  I  should  acquaint  you  with 
these  developments,  so  that  you  may  know  the  latest  position. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Morarji  Desai 


77.  A.K.  Roy. 

78.  M.C.  Setalvad. 
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ABC-TV 

American  Broadcasting  Company 

AFP 

Agence  France  Presse 

AICC 

All  India  Congress  Committee 

AIIMS 

All  India  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences 

AIR 

All  India  Radio 

AMU 

Aligarh  Muslim  University 

AOC-in-C 

Air  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief 

Banaras 

Varanasi 

BHU 

Banaras  Hindu  University 

BJS/JS 

Bharatiya  Jan  Sangh/Jan  Sangh 

BOAC 

British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation 

Bombay  City 

Mumbai 

Bombay  State 

Maharashtra 

BPCC 

Bombay  Pradesh  Congress  Committee 

Burma 

Myanmar 

Calcutta 

Kolkata 

CAOS 

Chief  of  Army  Staff 

CBS 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

CEC 

Central  Election  Committee 

Ceylon 

Sri  Lanka 

CIA 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 

CID 

Criminal  Investigation  Department 

CPI 

Communist  Party  of  India 

CPP 

Congress  Parliamentary  Party 

CPSU 

Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 

CS 

Commonwealth  Secretary,  MEA 

CSIR 

Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 

Dacca 

Dhaka 

DAV  College 

Dayanand  Anglo  Vedic  College 

DCC 

District  Congress  Committee 
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DCM 

Delhi  Cloth  Mills 

DFA 

Draft  For  Approval 

DM 

District  Magistrate 

DRV 

Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 

DSP 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Police 

East  Pakistan 

Bangladesh 

ECAFE 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

FLN 

Front  de  Liberation  Nationale 

Formosa 

Taiwan 

FRG 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

FS 

Foreign  Secretary 

GA 

General  Assembly 

Gauhati 

Guwahati 

GDR 

German  Democratic  Republic 

GO 

Government  Order 

GOI 

Government  of  India 

GRC 

Government  of  Republic  of  China 

HEH 

His  Exalted  Highness 

HP 

Himachal  Pradesh 

IAEA 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

IAF 

Indian  Air  Force 

IAS 

Indian  Administrative  Service 

ICA 

International  Cooperation  Administration 

ICC/ICSC 

International  Commission  of  Control/International 
Commission  of  Supervision  and  Control 

INC 

Indian  National  Congress 

INS  Vikrant 

Indian  Naval  Ship  Vikrant 

INTUC 

Indian  National  Trade  Union  Congress 

ISM 

Inter-Sessional  Meeting 

1ST 

Indian  Standard  Time 

ITI 

Industrial  Training  Institute 

J&K 

Jammu  and  Kashmir 

JNMF 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund 

JS 

Joint  Secretary 

Madras  City 

Chennai 

Madras  State 

Tamil  Nadu 

Malaya 

Malaysia 

MEA 

Ministry  of  External  Affairs 

MHA 

Ministry  of  Home  Affairs 
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Ministry  of  NR  &  SR 

Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and  Scientific 
Research 

Ministry  of  SR  &  CA 

Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs 

Ministry  of  WHS 

Ministry  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply 

MIT 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

MJP 

Mahagujerat  Janata  Pari  shad 

MLA 

Member  of  Legislative  Assembly 

MLC 

Member  of  Legislative  Council 

MP 

Madhya  Pradesh/Member  of  Parliament 

Mysore  State 

Karnataka 

NAI 

National  Archives  of  India 

NASA 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

NATO 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 

NBC 

National  Broadcasting  Company 

NCC 

National  Cadet  Corps 

NEFA 

North  East  Frontier  Agency 

NMML 

Nehru  Memorial  Library  and  Museum 

North  Vietnam 

Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 

Orissa 

Odisha 

PCC 

Pradesh  Congress  Committee 

PEC 

Provincial  Election  Committee 

Peking/Peiping 

Beijing 

PIB 

Press  Information  Bureau 

PM 

Prime  Minister 

PMH 

Prime  Minister’s  House 

PMO 

Prime  Minister’s  Office 

PMS 

Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat 

Pondicherry 

Puducherry 

PPS 

Principal  Private  Secretary 

PS 

Private  Secretary 

PSC 

Public  Service  Commission 

PSP 

Praja  Socialist  Party 

PTI 

Press  Trust  of  India 

PWD 

Public  Works  Department 

Rajya  Sabha  Debates 

Parliamentary  Debates.  Rajya  Sabha.  Official 
Report ,  various  volumes  and  years.  (New  Delhi: 
Rajya  Sabha  Secretariat) 

RLG 

Royal  Lao  Government 

RMS 

Railway  Mail  Service 

RSS 

Rashtriya  Swayamsevak  Sangh 
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SAD 

SEA 

SEATO 

SG 

SGPC 

South  Vietnam 

SP 

SSP 

SWJN/FS 

SWJN/SS 

TB 

UAR 

UCLA 

UK 

UN/UNO 

UNCIP 

UNESCO 

UNGA 

UNI 

UP 

UPCC 

USAEC 

US/ USA 

USSR 

VIP 

WCC 

White  Paper  V 


WHO 


Shiromani  Akali  Dal 
South  East  Asia 

South  East  Asian  Treaty  Organisation 

Secretary  General,  MEA 

Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee 

Republic  of  Vietnam 

Superintendent  of  Police 

Senior  Superintendent  of  Police 

Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru/First  Series 

Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru/Second  Series 

Tuberculosis 

United  Arab  Republic 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

United  Kingdom 

United  Nations/United  Nations  Organisation 
United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan 
United  Nations  Educational  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organisation 

United  Nations  General  Assembly 
United  News  of  India 
Uttar  Pradesh 

Uttar  Pradesh  Congress  Committee 
US  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
United  States/United  States  of  America 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Very  Important  Person 
World  Council  of  Churches 

Notes,  Memoranda  and  Letters  exchanged  between 
the  Governments  of  India  and  China,  November 
1960-  November  1961.  White  Paper  No.  V 
(Government  of  India,  Ministry  of  External  Affairs) 
World  Health  Organisation 
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Abdulla  Girls  College,  Aligarh,  730 
Achal  Tank,  Aligarh,  731-733,  738 
Adenauer,  Konrad,  (SWJN/SS/28/p. 
570),  632 

Adoula,  Cyrille,  442,  681,  744 
Afghanistan,  635 
AFP,  621 

Africa,  65,  164-165,  176,  186,  306- 
308, 3 1 0,  504,  509,  550-552,  558- 
559,  577,  600,  625,  635,  703, 
705,  708,  723 
Agra,  86,  733 
Agrawal,  Babu  Lai,  726 
Aguilar,  Matador  Jorge  Ranchero,  6 1 9 
Aguirre,  Manuel  Bernardo,  614 
Ahmad,  Abrar,  733-734 
Ahmad,  Shabbir,  734-735 
Ahmed,  Askar,  745 
Ahmed,  Iqbal,  779 
Ahmed,  Mafida,  (SWJN/SS/44/p. 
347),  260 

Ahmed,  Shahabuddin,  745 
Ahmed,  Sultan,  (SWJN/FS/9/p.  335), 
250,  256,  716,  778 
Ahmedabad,  721 
AICC,  201,  752,  762,  764 
AIIMS,  768;  Governing  Body  of,  338, 
768 

Air-India’s  “Annapurna”,  622 


Aiyar,  C.P.  Ramaswami,  (SWJN/FS/ 
1/p.  113),  229,  262,  271-273,  372 
Ajmer,  197 

Akali  Dal,  see  Shiromani  Akali  Dal 
Akalis,  57-58,  262,  268-270,  771 
Akbar,  44,  50 
Albania,  405, 445 
Alexander  the  Great,  585 
Algeria,  165, 176,299,411,413,42 6, 
505,  550,  620,  624,  634-635, 
688;  Provisional  Government  of, 
635 

Ali,  Abid,  (SWJN/SS/16  pt  II/p.  47), 
752 

Ali,  Sadiq,  (SWJN/SS/38/p.  822),  202 
Aligarh  DCC,  740 

Aligarh,  5-6,  13,  24,  44,  51,  57,  59, 
209-211,  215-218,  221,222-223, 
366-369,  723,  725-726,  728,  730, 
732-733,  735-737,  739,  756; 
Additional  District  Magistrate  of, 
729,  733,  735-736;  City 

Magistrate  of,  728-730,  732-733, 
735;  Commissioner  of,  728,  733, 
735-737;  DM  of,  see  also  Joshi, 
K.C.;  Joshi’ s  report  on  communal 
disturbances  in,  723-742  and 
PSP’s  report,  756-760:  Ramlila 
Celebrations  in,  728, 739-740;  SP 
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of,  728,  730-733,  735-737;  SSP 
of,  732 

All  India  Cooperative  Week,  393 
All  India  Radio,  326;  External  Services 
of,  689 

All  India  States’  People’s  Conference, 
191 

Allahabad  High  Court,  734 
Allahabad  District,  192,  198,  350 
Allahabad  Municipal  Board,  5 1 3 
Allahabad  University,  Executive 
Committee  of,  336 
Allahabad,  153,  155,  192,  236,  243, 
278,  349,  366,  370,  386 
Allen,  J.H.,691 

Alliance  for  Progress  (US  Position 
Paper),  440 

Aluwihare,  Richard,  673-674 
Alvares,  Peter,  (SWJN/SS/27/p.  222), 
749 

Amarkantak  Road,  MP,  233 
Ambala,  770 

Ambassador  s  Journal  (John  Kenneth 
Galbraith),  464-465 
Ambekar,  G.D.,  752 
America  (continent),  115-116,  526, 
586,  675,  698,  705 
America  the  Beautiful  (film),  566 
America,  see  also  US 
American  Broadcasting  Company,  600 
American  Constitution,  162, 166, 173, 
177,  588 

Aminuddin,  733-734 
Amritsar,  265-266,  773 
Amtus  Salam,  (SWJN/SS/6/p.  107), 
283 

AMU  Act,  221 

AMU  Enquiry  Committee,  (G.C. 
Chatterjee  Committee)  set  up  by 
Executive  Council  of  AMU,  220 


AMU  Enquiry  Report ,  220 
AMU  Students  Union,  elections  to, 
216,  221,  223,  723-724,  756,  759 
AMU,  59-60,  209-210,  215-224,  367, 
372, 374, 723, 727,  729-730,  732- 
738,  740-741,  757-760; 

Communists  in,  216-217; 
Executive  Committee  of,  224; 
Executive  Council  of,  219,  746; 
Pro  Vice-Chancellor  of,  60,  727; 
Vice-Chancellor  of,  see  Zaidi, 
S.B.H. 

AMU  Enquiry  Committee  appointed  by 
Vice  Chancellor  (October  1961), 
report  of,  219,  367 
Anand  (milk  cooperative),  237,  244 
Anandamayi,  Shri,  388 
Andhra  Pradesh  Congress,  247 
Andhra  Pradesh,  67,  87,  93,  249,  745; 
Government  of,  249,  779; 
Director  of  Endowments  of,  250; 
Endowment  Department,  778- 
779 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  464 
Andrews,  George  C.,  711 
Angola,  165,  176,  294-296,  301-302, 
304,  306,  311,  316,  406,  412, 
426, 441, 483,  504,  550-551, 612, 
744 

Anjiah,  T.,  247 

Anjidiv  (Anjadev,  Aje  Div)  island,  3 1 7, 
319,  321,  327,  777-778 
Anjuman-i-Islam,  25 
Anona  House,  Aligarh,  734 
Ansari,  Faridul  Haq,  (SWJN/FS/3/ 
p.347),  756 

Ansari,  M.A.,  (SWJN/FS/l/p.l  10), 
357,  359 

Anthony,  Frank,  (SWJN/FS/15/ 
p.2 11),  229 
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Ao,  Imkongliba,  60 
Arab  Conference,  482 
Arab  Countries,  164-165 
Arabic  language,  50,  176,  380,  754- 
755 

Arms  Act,  section  19  of,  735 
Army  Headquarters,  288 
Aryanayakam,  Ashadevi,  (SWJN/SS/ 

20/p.  116),  210,  212 

Ashoka  (Ashok/Asoka),  Emperor,  44, 
50,  492,  518,  588 

Asia,  22,  96-98,  113-114,  165,  332, 
346-347, 428, 43 1 , 438, 446, 468, 
485,  487,  518,  551,  559,  577, 
581,  585,  600,  612,  630,  635, 
649,  694,  698,  703 
Asia,  East,  215,  585,  704 
Asoka  Chakra,  7 1 9 
Asoka  Pillars/rock  inscriptions,  706 
Assam  Official  Language  Act  (1960), 
145 

Assam,  4,  12,  67,  87,  197,  208,  447 
Assamese  language,  145 
Aster,  David,  (SWJN/SS/44/p.  307), 
720 

Asthana,  Narain  Prasad,  153 
Astor,  Gavin,  696,  703-705,  707 
Atlantic  Treaty  Powers,  301 
Atomic  Energy  Department, Trombay, 
391,  716 
Atrauli,  732 

Audit  and  Accounts  Order  (1936), 
779-780 
Aurangabad,  52 
Australia,  405 

Autobiography,  An  (J.  Nehru),  712 
Ayyangar,  M.  Ananthasayanam, 
(SWJN/SS/5/p.  81)  ,  218-219, 
222-224,  317-318,  321,  325-327, 


638-639,  641,  644-645,  660-661, 
664-666,  668-670,  672-673 
AzadMaidan,  Bombay,  1,10, 762-763 
Azad,  Maulana  Abul  Kalam,  (SWJN/ 
FS/l/p.  353),  214,  370 
Aztec,  605 

Babur,  44,  50 
Baburnama,  44,  50 
Badarbagh,  735 

Badur-Ul-Islam,  723,  725,  736,  739, 
741 

Bagdogra  air  station,  658 
Bahjaj,  Renuka,  725 
Bahuguna,  H.N.,  (SWJN/SS/32/p. 
62),  350 

Bajaj,  Ramakrishna,  (SWJN/FS/15/p. 

559),  202,  204,  769-770 
Bajpai,  G.S.,  (SWJN/FS/15/p.  568),  57 
Bakhshi  Ghulam  Mohammed, 
(SWJN/FS/9/p.  440),  229,  255 
Bal  Biradari,  Aligarh,  726-727 
Baliga,  A.V.,  (SWJN/SS/22/p.  128), 
17-18,  23,  146-147,  751 
Ballard  Pier,  Bombay,  407 
Banaras  Hindu  University,  59,  150, 
368,  370 

Banaras,  149,  155,  197,  388 
Banarasidas,  765 

Bandaranaike,  Sirimavo,  (SWJN/SS/ 
61/p.  635),  674-676,  688,  690, 
753 

Bandaranaike,  S.W.R.D.  (Solomon), 
(SWJN/SS/26/p.  506),  674,  676, 
753 

Banerjee,  Bijoy  Krishna,  282 
Banerjee,  S.M.,  (SWJN/SS/47/p. 
365),  159-160,  219,  326,  669, 
672 
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Bansal,  G.L.,  332 
Bapu,  see  Gandhi,  Mahatma 
Bareilly,  194,  766 
Barrackpore,  376 

Barua,  Hem,  (SWJN/SS/38/p.  67), 
260-261, 317, 321-322,  327, 638- 
639, 647, 65 1 , 659-660, 668, 670, 
672,  708 

Barve,  S.G.,  (SWJN/SS/20/p.  195), 
712 

Battle,  Lucius  D.,  469-470 
BBC,  319 

Beaton,  Leonard,  693 
Beg,  M.M.A.,  (SWJN/SS/18/p.  402), 
716 

Beirut,  628 

Belgium,  300-301;  Government  of, 
442 

Belgrade  Conference  of  Non-Aligned 
nations  (September  1961),  164- 
165,  176-177,414,434,476-477, 
482,  523, 552,  558, 603, 623-624, 
707-  709;  Final  Declaration  of , 
707 

Belgrade,  165,  177,  427,  434,  441, 
482,  494,  522,  558,  559,  708 
Bengal  Provincial  Conference,  1908 , 
Pabna  Session,  3 1 
Bengal,  see  West  Bengal 
Bengali  language,  145,  379,  381 
Benn,  Wedgewood,  (SWJN/FS/3/ 
p.353),  292,  299,  316 
Berlin,  65,  165-166,  169,  175-177, 
181,  409,  41 1-412,  425, 428-429, 
432-433,  435-436,  452-454,  470- 
471, 481-482, 488, 494, 499,  501, 
505,  509,  521,  523,  550,  582, 
595-596, 613, 622, 625, 627, 688, 
709,  713 


Berlin,  Isaiah,  713 
Bermudez,  Jose  Lopez,  614 
Bern  Bari,  282 

Beswan  (Aligarh  District),  741 
Beverley  Hills,  584 
Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  566,  584 
Bhabha,  Homi  J.,  (SWJN/FS/13/p. 
536),  225,  227,  229,  392,  462- 
463,  716 

Bhadri,  Bajrang  Bahadur  Singh  of, 
(SWJN/SS/30/p.  274),  52 
Bhandari,  P.L.,  606,  609 
Bharathan,  C.E.,  328 
Bharucha,  Naushir,  (SWJN/SS/40/p. 
70),  320,  644 

Bhatinda,  Ajit  Singh,  273,  770 
Bhatnagar,  C.S.,  369 
Bhattacharji  (Bhattacharyya/ 
Bhattacharya),  Lt.  Col.  G.L.,  169, 
181,  660-672 
Bhattacharya,  P.,  660 
Bhattacharya,  wife  of  Col.,  673 
Bhattacharyya,  B.K.,  284 
Bhave,  Acharya  Vinoba,  (SWJN/SS/ 
5/p.  74),  21-22,  255,  467 
Bhoobal  Galli,  Aligarh,  734 
Bhosle,  206 
Bhubaneshwar,  149 
Bhutan,  328-329 

Bihar  Earthquake  Relief  Committee,  62 
Bihar  Relief  Fund,  355 
Bihar  State  Council  for  Child  Welfare, 
366,  369 

Bihar,  4,  12,  62,  64,  67,  72,  87,  93, 
1 97, 228, 25 1 , 282, 348-349, 351, 
353,  632,  747;  Government  of, 
251,  349;  Governor  of,  see 
Husain,  Zakir 
Bijnor,  280 
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Bitker,  Bruno  V.,  468,  477 
Bizerte,  688 
Blair,  Frank,  514,  517 
Blitz ,  415,  418,  751 
Blokhintsev,  D.I.,  717 
BOAC,  412 
Bokaro,  628 

Bolshevik  Revolution,  571 
Bombay  Central  Cooperative  Bank 
Limited,  26 
Bombay  Central,  749 
Bombay  North  Parliamentary 
Constituency,  203,  748-749 
Bombay  Pradesh  Congress 

Committee,  see  BPCC 
Bombay  Pradesh  Youth  Congress, 
203-204,  770;  Executive 

Committee  of,  203 
Bombay  Presidency,  73, 

Bombay  province  (old),  34 
Bombay  State,  26,  56-57;  Assembly 
of,  749;  Government  of,  195 
Bombay  Provincial  Cooperative  Bank 
Ltd,  26 

Bombay  South  Parliamentary 
Constituency,  749 

Bombay  State  Cooperative  Bank  Ltd, 
26 

Bombay  Suburban  District  Congress 
Committee,  748,  750 
Bombay  Urban  Cooperative  Credit 
Society,  26 

Bombay,  1,  4,  7,  12,  14,  17-18,  20- 
21,  24-26,  40,  42,  47,  56,  66,  73, 
147,  193,  197,  200,  237,  244, 
253, 255, 297,  303,  308-3 10,  314- 
315,  317,  320,  333,  351,  383, 
388, 407, 628,  719, 748,  750-751, 
754,  763-764 


Bose,  Netaji  Subhash  Chandra, 
(SWJN/FS/3/p.  46),  156-160 
Bose,  Suresh  Chandra,  (SWJN/SS/32/ 
p.  584),  157 

Bose,  Ras  Bihari  (Rasa  Bihari  Basu), 
(SWJN/SS/45/p.  283),  156,  158, 
160 

Bowers,  Ursula  Graham,  720 
BPCC,  153,  762-764;  President  of, 
751 

Brahm  Perkash,  (SWJN/SS/17/p.  90), 
198 

Brar,  Har  Indar  Singh,  Raja  of 
Faridkot,  (SWJN/SS/47/p.  547), 
264 

Brar,  Manjit  Inder  Singh  (brother  of 
Faridkot  Raja),  265 
Brighton,  South  England,  414 
Britain,  see  UK 

British  Conservative  Party,  582 
British  Constitution,  166,  177 
British  Foreign  Office,  301 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  562 
British  Government  in  India,  66 
British  Government,  260-261,  682- 
684,  754,  767,  see  also  UK, 
Government  of 
British  Guiana,  470 
British  health  service  system,  342 
British  Immigration  Bill,  409 
British  Immigration  Officers,  767 
British  Parliament,  767 
British  Parliamentary  system,  588 
British  Press,  especially  the  Tory 
Press,  683 

British  Prime  Minister,  see  Macmillan, 
Harold 

Brooks,  Ned,  419-421,  427,  429 
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Buddha  Jayanti  Park,  New  Delhi,  373; 

Committee  for,  373 
Buddha,  Gautama,  98,  100-101,  114- 
418,  567-568,  585 
Bukhara,  101,117-118 
Bulandshahr,  193,  350 
Bulgaria,  405 
Bundy,  McGeorge,  469 
Burma,  98,  115-116,  259,  388,  488, 
535,  585,  638-  639,  685-686; 
Government  of,  259;  Ambassador 
in  Delhi  of,  see  Khin  Kyi 
Bus  Stand,  Aligarh,  737 
Byelorussia,  405 

Cabinet,  39,  464,  750,  752 
Cabral,  Joad,  292 
Cairo  Radio,  624 

Cairo,  603,  620,  622-627,  679,  709: 

Indian  Embassy  in,  624,  679 
Calcutta  High  Court,  284,  330 
Calcutta,  160,  193,  197,  259,  333, 
376, 386, 388-  389, 659-660, 697, 
719-721 

California  Institute  of  Technology,  516 
California,  565,  569,  594 
Caltech,  594 

Cambodia,  497,  553,  570,  585,  686, 
688,  690,  704 

Canada,  169,  180,  461-462,  717,  722 
Canada-India  Reactor,  717 
Cancer  Institute,  Adyar,  Madras,  336 
Canudoe,  J.,  389 

Captain,  Gosiben,  (SWJN/SS/44/p. 
477),  383 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  516 
Carribean  island,  605 
Case  Institute  of  Technology,  516 
Castro  Ruz,  Fidel,  440-441,  605,  611 
Castroism,  441 


Cataneda,  Maximiliano  Ruisz,  6 1 7 
CBS,  575 

Central  African  Federation,  302 
Central  Asia,  43,  49,  492,  586-587, 
643,  704,  706 

Central  Intelligence,  211,216 
Central  Wakf  Act  1954,  Section  28  of, 
778 

Centre  for  Advanced  Study  in 
Theoretical  Physics,  Madras,  354 
Ceylon,  98,  115-116,  585,  685-686, 
723,  753;  Government  of,  677, 
753 

Chagla,  M.C.,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  347), 
263, 267, 271-273,  276-277,  372, 
775 

Chail,  198 

Chakrata,  103,  118-119 
Chakravartty,  Renu,  (SWJN/SS/18/p. 
335),  318,  321 

Chaliha,  B.P.,  (SWJN/SS/10/p.  369), 
149,  229 

Chaman  Lai,  Dewan,  (SWJN/FS/3/ 

p.  128),  206 

Chandausi,  59,  209-210,  213-215, 
367,  739-740 

Chandigarh,  377,  385-386,  770 
Chandni  Chowk,  Delhi,  159 
Chandra  Shekhar,  756 
Chandra,  Prabodh,  (SWJN/SS/39/p. 

398),  195-196 
Chandragupta,  44,  50 
Chandrasekhar,  S.,  (SWJN/SS/37/p. 

273),  392-393,  721-722 
Chang  Chenmo  Valley,  Ladakh,  447 
Charro  festival  of  Mexican  rodeo 
stunts,  619 

Chaudhuri,  Tridib  Kumar,  (S  WJN/SS/ 
29/p.  397),  224,  664 
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Chauhan,  Nawab  Singh,  (SWJN/SS/ 
38/p.  107),  323-324 
Chavan,  Y.B.,  (SWJN/SS/37/p.  243), 
52,  54,  229,  254,  316,  350,  352, 
383,  407,  628,  752 
Chawdhry,  R.H.,  126 
Cheshire  Homes,  Dehra  Dun,  148 
Chief  Ministers’  Conference  (August 
1961),  63 

Childs,  Marquis,  (of  the  St  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch ),  419,  423-424,  427- 
428 

China,  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
(GRC),  450-451 
China,  Kuomintang,  405 
China,  People’s  Republic  of/ 
Communist,  65-66,  98,  102-103, 
115-116,  118-119,  166,  172,  178, 

181,  422-425,  431-432,  436, 
444-45 1 , 472, 480, 486, 496,  52 1  - 
552,  556,  564,  572-573,  576,  580, 
585,  595,  598,  622,  636,  638, 
641, 649-650,  658,  670,  686-687, 
690,  694,  704,  718;  Peoples’ 
Government  of,  573 

China,  Republic  of,  448,  556 
Chinese  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea,  449 

Chinese  Communists,  431,  449 
Chinese  incursions,  118,  169,  181- 

182,  203,  423,  434,  447 
Chinese  language,  557 
Chip  Chap  river,  650 
Chittaranjan,  330,  348-349,  351 
Choharpur  (Dehra  Dun  District),  122, 

148,  152,  206,  233 
Chou  En-lai,  (SWJN/SS/15pt  1/  p. 
118),  557 

Chowdhury,  S.K.,  670 


Chowpatty  Sands,  (Chaupatti) 
Girgaum,  Bombay,  200,  297,  3 1 5 
Christ,  586 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  566 
Churchill,  Winston,  (SWJN/FS/4/p. 

52),  427,  485,  495-496,  581 
CIA,  163 

Cidade  de  Goa,  111 
Civil  Disobedience,  589 
Civil  Hospital,  Aligarh,  726,  728,  732 
Civil  Lines,  Aligarh,  725,  730,  732- 
733,  735,  737 
Cochin,  317 

Coelho,  V.H.,  685,  690-691 
Collectorate,  Aligarh,  726 
Collegiate  Council  for  the  United 
Nations,  524,  538 
Colombo  Plan,  328-329,  688 
Columbia  University,  468,  477 
Columbus,  614 

Commission  to  enquire  into  the 
charges  of  discrimination  against 
Sikhs  in  Punjab,  see  Punjab 
Commission 

Committee  considering  Religious 
Endowments,  see  Hindu  Religious 
Endowments  Commission 
Committee  for  Liberation  of 
Portuguese  Colonies,  London, 
292 

Commonwealth  Immigrants  Bill 
(1961),  767 

Commonwealth  Press  Union 
Conference,  696 

Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers’ 
Conference  (1961),  409 
Commonwealth  Relations  Office,  62 1 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  402, 409, 
627,  704-706,  767 
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Comptroller  &  Auditor  General 
(Conditions  of  Service)  Act 
(1953),  779 

Conference  of  State  Ministers  of 
Cooperation,  66 

Conference  of  Vice-Chancellors,  New 
Delhi,  362 

Congo,  66,  165,  176,  292,  294,  299- 
301, 306, 308, 311-312,  316, 410- 
411, 428-429, 434, 44 1  -442,  502- 
504,  550, 561, 624, 681-683, 688, 
744 

Congress  Constitution,  34,  766; 
Article  I  of ,  27 

Congress  President,  see  Reddy,  N. 
Sanjiva 

Congress  Seva  Dal,  1-3, 7, 10-16, 145, 
762-763;  Second  All  India  Rally 
(Bombay)  of,  1,  153,  762,  764; 
Reception  Committee  for,  763- 
764 

Congress,  Indian  National,  2,  4,  11, 
27,  34,  104,  119-120,  125,  145, 
148-150,  184-187,  189,  191, 
193-196,  201-202,  206,  208, 
214, 227, 230, 251, 257-258, 269, 
277,281-282,  308-311,313-314, 
350, 481,  543,  545, 740, 748-752, 
762,  764,  766,  769-771,  775; 
Central  Election  Committee  of, 
191, 201, 205-206, 208, 247, 252, 
257,  282;  Indore  session  (1957) 
of,  27;  Patna  session  (1962)  of, 
154,  251 

Constitution  of  India,  166,  542,  577, 
588,  591,  622,  700,  748,  778, 
780;  Article  149  of,  779;  Second 
Schedule  of,  779 

Convocation  Hall,  Bombay  University, 
17 


Corbusier,  Le,  (SWJN/SS/18/p.  115), 
375,  718-719 
Cosgrove,  John,  483 
Council  of  National  Studies,  1,17, 20, 
23 

CPI,  227,  752 
CPP,  161,  172 

Criminal  Procedure  Code,  672;  section 
1 44  of,  732,  729-730;  section  1 5 1 
of,  738,  741 
CSIR,  721 

Cuba,  440-441,  605,  611-612; 

Government  of,  441 
Current ,  253-254 
Czechoslovakia,  405 

Dacca,  661, 665, 672;  Special  Military 
Court  in,  660 
Daily  Prabhat ,  266 
Dalai  Lama,  (SWJN/SS/16pt  II/p. 

647),  431,  480 
Daman,  303,  432 
Damascus,  680,  761 
Dambuguru,  641-642,  653 
Damdama  Sahib  (Talwandi  Sabo),  77 1 
Dandi  March  statues,  159 
Daphtary,  C.K.,  250,  779 
Daryaganj,  357,  359 
Das  Commission,  see  Punjab 
Commission 

Das,  Ranendra  Mohan,  145 
Das,  S.K.,  (SWJN/SS/43/p.  281),  677 
Das,  Mrs  S.K.,  677 
Das,  S.R.,  (SWJN/SS/38/p.  130), 
263,  271-273,  277,  371,  775 
Das,  Shree  Narayan,  637,  658 
Datar,  B.N.,  (SWJN/SS/29/p.  162), 
739 

Dauletbeg  Oldi,  643,  650,  652-653, 
656 
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D.A.V.  College,  Aligarh,  732-733 
D.A..V.  College,  Chandausi,  213 
Davidoff,  Dr  Leo  M.,  146 
Dayal,  Rajeshwar,  (SWJN/SS/5/p. 
573),  684 

DCM  football  match,  355 
De  Gaulle,  Charles,  (SWJN/SS/38/p. 

275),  426,  634-635 
Debre,  Michel-Jean-Pierre,  634 
Dehra  Dun  Jail,  100,  115 
Dehra  Dun,  95,  103-104,  115,  119- 
120,  148,  205,  206,  230-232 
Delhi  Development  Authority,  286 
Delhi  Municipal  Corporation,  678 
Delhi  State  (Union  Territory),  76,  78, 
82,  235 

Delhi,  5,  13,  33,  39,  58,  60,  68,  74- 
75,  78-80,  85,  87,  91,  93,  104- 
105,  119-121, 128,  134,  140,  145, 
147,  149,  158,  160,  197,  208, 
232,  236,  242-243,  249, 271, 329, 
332,  335,  348-349,  351, 359,  376, 
380,  383,  388-389,  393, 404, 407, 
410,  569,  602,  619,  622,  626, 
635,  679,  688,  691,  703,  713, 
721-723,  732-733,  738,  741, 754, 
768,  774 

Delhi,  Chief  Commissioner  of,  see 
Sahay,  B  hag  wan 

Democratic  Party  (USA),  162,  164, 
174-175 

Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  456 
Dennin,  Leon,  522 
Deoband  (Deobund)  Academy,  214- 
215 

Department  of  Atomic  Energy,  392, 
717 

Deputy  Minister  in  the  MEA,  see 
Menon,  Lakshmi  N. 

Desai,  A.S.  (President  of  the  Indian 
National  Group),  622 


Desai,  M.J.,  (SWJN/SS/4/p.  155), 
258,  282,  401-402,  412,  416-417, 
437,  45 1 , 469-470,  478-479,  483, 
601, 603-604,  608-609,  632,  685, 
690,  692-693,  719-720,  722 
Desai,  Morarji,  (SWJN/FS/13/p.  5), 
56-57,  285,  289,  403,  419,  628, 
779-780 

Deshmukh,  C.D.,  (SWJN/FS/1 5/p. 

635),  225,  229 
Deshraj,  P.K.,  33 1 

Devanagari  script,  25,  381,  754-755, 
see  also  Nagari 

Dey,  S.K.,  (SWJN/SS/6/p.  96),  67- 
68,  71-72 

Dharam  Samaj  (D.S.)  College,  Aligarh, 
732-733,  738;  Sri  Jhingran  of,  729 
Dhebar,  U.N.,  (SWJN/SS/17/p.  406), 
195,  197,  207,  283 
Dikshit,  Uma  Shankar,  (SWJN/SS/5/ 
p.  147),  198,  278 

Disarmament  Commission,  457-458 
Discovery  of  India ,  The  (J.  Nehru), 
415,  418,  467,  700 
Disney,  Mrs  Walt,  565 
Disney,  Walt,  (SWJN/SS/35/p.  162), 
565 

Disneyland,  512,  515-516,  565,  571 
Diu,  303,  432 

Diwakar,  R.R.,  (SWJN/FS/5/p.  311), 
748 

Diwan-e-Ghalib ,  25 
Dodpur  Canal  Inspection  House, 
Aligarh,  724 

Douglas-Home,  A.F.,  (SWJN/SS/29/ 
p.  282),  562 
Douglas,  Kirk,  566 
Doulatram,  Jairamdas,  (SWJN/FS/4/ 
p.  136),  384,  754-755 
Dubey,  Jagpat,  278 
Dubna,  717-718 
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Duckwitz,  633 
Duk  Sad,  183 
Dussehra,  213 

Dutt,  Subimal,  (SWJN/SS/7/p.  644), 
604 

Dwivedy,  Surendranath,  (SWJN/SS/ 
43/p.  347),  289 

East  Berlin,  425,  482 
East  European  countries,  604 
East  Germany,  see  GDR 
East  Godavari,  247 
East  Pakistan  Martial  Law 
Administrators,  660 
East  Pakistan,  665 
Eastern  Europe,  559,  577,  600,  604 
ECAFE,  332,  688-689 
Eden,  Anthony,  (SWJN/FS/7/p.l05), 
427 

Edinburgh  Tattoo,  see  Royal 
Edinburgh  Military  Tattoo 
Education  Minister,  see  Shrimali,  K.M. 
Edwardes,  Michael,  258-259, 719-720 
Edwina  Mountbatten  Memorial  Fund, 
Board  of  Trustees  of ,  207 
Egypt,  66,  299,  476,  761;  invasion  by 
the  French  and  the  British  of,  560 
Einstein,  Albert,  (SWJN/FS/02/p. 
280),  530,  597 

Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  (SWJN/FS/ 
14/p.  28),  468-469 
Eisenhower,  Mrs,  469 
Elizabethville,  682 

Emelyanov,  V.E.,  (SWJN/SS/45/p. 
647),  717 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  526,  712 
Engineer,  A. M.,  126 
Engineer,  N.P.,  779 
England,  61,  80,  117-118,  177-178, 
180,  260,  343,  364,  379, 404,  714 


English  language,  50,  61, 63,  94,  176, 
177,  245,  370,  380,  557,  577, 
607,  706,  763 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  (SWJN/SS/19/ 
p.  191),  526 

Erlander,  Tage,  (SWJN/SS/38/p.  561), 
513 

Etah  road,  Aligarh,  44,  50,  737 
EURATOM,  7 1 6 

Europe,  22,  61,  76,  80,  95,  97,  100- 
101,  108,  113-117,  186, 234, 241, 
294, 300-301 , 308, 347, 361,381, 
487-489, 492,  518,  536,  558,  579, 
586,  600,  621,  687,  698,  703,  705 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community, 
716 

European  Common  Market,  496 
Everest,  Mount,  637 
Explorer  XI  Gamma  Ray  Astronomy 
Satellite  (S-15),  463 
Explosive  Substances  Act,  section 
5/6  of ,  74 1 

Faridkot ,  Raja  of,  see  Brar,  Har  Indar 
Singh 

Farley,  James  A.,  512 
Faulkner,  William,  565 
Fawzi,  Mahmoud,  (SWJN/SS/28/p. 
216),  603 

Federation  of  Associations  of  Small 
Industries  of  India,  Annual 
General  Meeting  of,  331 
Film  Federation  of  India,  391 
Films  Division,  253 
Five  Year  Plans,  3,  7,  12,  88,  94,  102- 
103,  105-106,  109-110,  119-121, 
184,  242,  246,  345,  394,  397, 
460,  489,  491,  545-546,  574; 
First,  139,  144,  235,  242,  546, 
592,  631;  Second,  139,  144,  242, 
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235,  546,  593,  631;  Third,  62, 
107,121,123-124,139,144, 235, 
242,  431,  546,  593,  631,  702 
Fleming,  Louis,  566,  584 
FLN,  635 

Foreign  Office,  388 
Foreign  Registration  Office,  New 
Delhi,  388 

Foreign  Relations  of  The  United 
States  1961-1963,  469 
Foreigners  Act,  India,  767 
Formosa,  556-557 
France,  61,  101,  117-118,  300,  305, 
364,  388,  405,  410,  461,  551, 
634-636;  Government  of,  65, 
160,  167,  178,  413,  634-  635; 
National  Assembly  of,  635,  636; 
Senate  of,  635 
Frankel,  Stanley  A.,  555 
Frederick,  Pauline,  419,  424-429 
French  language,  24,  165,  176,  305, 
377,  389 

French  Parliamentary  Delegation  to 
Pondicherry  and  Karaikal,  328 
French  Revolution,  40,  46,  534 
FRG,  411-412,  433,  482,  632-633; 

Federal  Government  of,  412,  633 
Front  de  Liberation  Nationale  (FLN), 
634 

Fuji,  Mount,  512 

G.B.  Pant  Flospital,  New  Delhi,  78, 335 
Gadgil,  D.R.,  (SWJN/FS/15/p.  248), 
25-27,  32-35,  38 

Gadgil,  N.V.,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  68),  55 
Gagarin,  Yuri,  393,  678 
Galbraith,  J.K.,  (SWJN/SS/37/p. 
181),  163,  175,  352,  416-417, 
452-454, 461, 465, 470-471, 474- 
476,  493,  511-512,  516 


Gandhi  Ashram,  211 
Gandhi  Eye  Flospital,  Aligarh,  728 
Gandhi  Peace  Foundation,  228,  747- 
748 

Gandhi  Shanti  Pratishthan,  228 
Gandhi  SmarakNidhi,  154-155,  743, 
748 

Gandhi,  Indira,  (SWJN/FS/l/p.  232), 
229,  253,  256,  329,  357,  359, 
401, 412, 418, 464, 485-486,  511- 
512,  547,  565,  608-  610,  621 
Gandhi,  K.H.,  147,  742-743 
Gandhi,  Mahatma,  2-3 ,  10-13,21,23, 
83,  89,  100-101,  147,  150,  154, 
159, 202, 204, 254, 291, 293-294, 
296,  418,  464,  466,  487,  510, 
519-520,  532,  537,  542-543,  566, 
568,  573,  581, 589,  592-593,  595, 
611,615,617,  696,  699,  769-770 
Gandhi,  Manubehn,  (SWJN/SS/44/p. 
680),  254 

Gandhi,  V.B.,  (SWJN/SS/16pt  Il/p. 
55),  190 

Gandhi’s  Coolie:  Life  &  Times  of 
Ramakrishna  Bajaj  (M.V. 
Kamath),  769 

Gandhian  philosophy,  117-118 

Gandhigram,  154 

Gandhy,  Khorshed,  254 

Ganga  (Ganges),  86,  93,  139,  144 

Garhmukteshwar,  134,  139-140,  144 

Gamier,  Jean  Paul,  634 

Gauhati,  149-150 

Gautam,  C.D.,  (SWJN/SS/46/p.  461), 
196 

Gautam,  O.P.,  732 
Gaza,  403-404 

GDR,  412,  425,  426,  433,  453,  482, 
632;  Government  of,  425 
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General  Elections,  India,  Third,  111, 
125,  192,  407,  636,  762 
Geneva  Agreements  (1954)  on  Indo¬ 
china,  456,  479 
Geneva  airport,  622 
Geneva  Conference  (1954)  on  Indo¬ 
china,  166-  167,  187,  471,  509- 
510,  553,  557,  564,  570-571 
Geneva  Conference  (1961)  on  Laos, 
166,  169,  178,  180,  411,  620 
Geneva,  169,  180,  411,  424,  455- 
456,  570,  596,  601,  695 
Germany,  61,  65,  101,  117-118,158, 
166,  177,  364, 401, 425,  428-429, 
432, 435, 452-454,  481-482, 488, 
494,  499,  509,  511,  523,  550, 
595-596,  613,  688 
Gettysburg,  469 

Ghalib,  Mirza  Asadullah  Khan,  (S  WJN/ 
FS/13/p.  119),  25 
Ghana  Air  Force,  476 
Ghana,  476 

Ghatak,  Guru,  665,  660,  673 
Ghatsila,  45 

Ghosal,  Aurobindo,  156 
Ghosh,  Ajoy,  (SWJN/SS/3 1/p.  339), 
227,  229,  376,  774 
Girdhari  Lai,  280 
Goa  League,  London,  292 
Goa,  65,  165,  176-177,  290-294,  296, 
298-299,301-306,308,311,313, 
315-316,  322-327,  405,  412, 
428, 432, 442, 446, 482-483, 611- 
612, 628, 776-778;  Indian  Mission 
in,  293;  Portuguese  rule  in,  292, 
294, 303, 319, 321, 324-325, 777- 
778;  Portuguese  troops  in,  319, 
321,  325-327 
Gobi  Desert,  585,  704 
Gobind  Singh  Ji,  Guru,  771 


Goel,  Sri,  District  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Aligarh,  729 
Gokhale,  Gopal  Krishna,  (SWJN/FS/ 
1/p.  38),  66 

Goray,  N.G.,  (SWJN/SS/40/p.  603), 
319-322,  326-327 
Gore-Booth,  Paul,  767 
Governors’  Conference,  52,  57,  133, 
362,  774 

Govind  Ballabh  Pant  Hospital,  New 
Delhi,  74 

Goyal,  R.K.,  726,  736 
Gracie  Mansion,  513 
Grady,  Henry  F.,  (SWJN/SS/3/p.  2), 
55 

Grain  Conservation  and  Warehousing 
Industries  Private  Ltd,  334 
Grand  Trunk  Road,  Aligarh,  733-734, 
739 

Grant,  Shiela  Sokolov,  7 1 3 
Greece,  405,  525,  698 
Gromyko,  Andrei,  (SWJN/SS/29/p. 

220),  453,  481-482,  633 
Guardian,  The ,  693-694 
Gujarat,  4,  12,  62-63,  67,  87,  93,  207, 
237,  244 

Gujarati  language,  379-381,  752 
Gujjar  Tribal  Conference  (Fourth), 
Choharpur,  107,  122,  148,  152  , 
233,  237,  243 

Gujral,  Harbans  Singh,  275,  772 
Gupta,  Bhupesh,  (SWJN/SS/18/p. 
335),  682-684 

Gupta,  C.B.,  (SWJN/SS/16pt  II/p. 
124),  134,  140,  209-213,  217, 
229,  279, 281, 723, 739-740,  746, 
765 

Gupta,  Captain  Amar  Nath,  127,  130 
Gupta,  Indrajit,  321 
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Gupta,  Mahipal,  Magistrate,  Aligarh, 
729,  735 

Gupta,  Sadhan,  (SWJN/SS/38/p.  67), 
672,  707 

Gupta,  T.P.,  Judicial  Officer,  Aligarh, 
732-735 
Gurdaspur,  196 

H.B.  Barah  Saini  (Barehseni) 
Intermediate  College,  Aligarh,  732 
H.B.  Barah  Saini  (Bareshseni)  Degree 
College,  Aligarh,  732-733 
Habib,  Professor  Mohammad, 
(SWJN/FS/l/p.  261),  756 
Hafeez,  733-734 
Hamid,  Sami,  726-727 
Hammarskjold,  Dag,  (SWJN/SS/23/p. 
511),  66, 295,308,312,316,410, 
502-503 

Hapur,  209,  756,  758-759 
Hardikar,  N.S.,  (SWJN/FS/2/p.  91), 
145 

Harriman,  Averell,  411,  448,  60 1 
Harsha,  44,  50 

Harvani,  Ansar,  (SWJN/SS/41/p.  365), 
738 

Harvard  Law  School,  422 
Harvard  University,  163,  175,  516 
Hasan,  Muzaffar,  198,  765 
Hathras,  732 

Hazarika,  J.N.,  (SWJN/SS/16  pt.I/p. 
280),  657-659 

Health  Minister,  see  Karmarkar,  D.P. 
Heda,  Gyankumari,  248 
Herald ,  a  Roman  Catholic  journal 
published  at  Calcutta,  415 
Hernandez,  Prime  Ballerina  Amalia, 
609 

Herter,  Christian  A.,  448 
Heston,  Charlton,  566 


Himachal  Pradesh,  87,  93,  107,  122, 
235-237,  239,  242-244,  246 
Himalayas,  2,  1 1,  86-87, 93,  102, 118- 
119,  184,  239,  245 
Hindi  language,  25,  50,  63,  370-371, 
379-382,  724,  755,  763 
Hindi  Sahitya  Sammelan,  386 
Hindu  Code  Bill,  622 
Hindu  Mahasabha,  309 
Hindu  Religious  Endowments 
Commission,  263 
Hindustan  (Hindi  daily),  155 
Hindustan  Samachar,  1 87 
Hindustan  Times,  The ,  213,  255 
Hindustani  language,  370,  379 
Hindustani  Prachar  Sabha,  383 
Hiteshi,  Madan  Lai,  726 
Hitler,  Adolf,  (SWJN/FS/5/p.  477), 
633 

Hitlerised  Germany,  535 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  (SWJN/SS/l/p.  519), 
479,  688 

Hollywood,  566-567,  569 
Holmes  Jr.,  Oliver  Wendell,  422 
Home  Minister,  see  Shastri,  Lai 
Bahadur 

Home  Secretary,  see  Jha,  B.N. 

Home,  Lord,  see  Douglas-Home,  A.F. 
Hotel  Del  Pardo,  Mexico  city,  607 
Hugo,  John  M.,  412 
Hungary,  405,  446,  560 
Husain,  Zakir,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  67),  62, 
223,  229,  348-349 
Hussain,  M.A.,  680-681 
Hyde  Park,  515 
Hyderabad,  192,  248,  745 

IAEA,  46 1 

Ibrahim,  Hafiz  Mohammed,  (SWJN/ 
SS/41/p.  845),  210 
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ICSC,  for  Indo-China  States,  497,  553, 
564,  686 

ICSC,  Laos,  166,  178,  432,  436,  455- 
457,  478-479,  553,  578,  620 
ICSC,  Vietnam,  167,  178-179,  497, 
554,  570,  578,  621 
Iengar,  H.V.R.,  (SWJN/SS/2/p.  192), 
285 

Ikeda,  Hayato,  161,  172,  383,  628- 
631 

Ikeda,  Mrs,  630 
Ilangaratne,  T.B.,  673 
Immigration  Bill  in  Britain,  627 
India  Today  and  Tomorrow  (Maulana 
Azad  Memorial  Lecture,  1959), 
375,  711,  719 

Indian  Air  Force,  126-127,  131 
Indian  Air  Force  Maintenance 
Command  Depot,  Kanpur,  126 
Indian  Army  Headquarters,  259 
Indian  Army,  131,  259,  475,  644 
Indian  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
461-462 

Indian  Council  for  Africa,  290,  296- 
297,  315-316,  681,  744 
Indian  Institute  of  Technology, 
Kanpur,  5 1 6 

Indian  National  Group  in  London,  62 1 
Indian  Navy  131,  325,  407 
Indian  Ocean,  705 

Indian  Penal  Code,  735-736, 738, 741 
Indian  Philosophical  Congress, 
Santiniketan,  374 

Indian  Science  Congress, 
Bhubaneswar,  149 

Indian  Students’  Association  of  New 
York  University,  538 
Indo-China,  98,  115-116,  479,  497, 
509,  553-585,  621,  688,  704 


Indonesia,  98,  115-11 6,  585,  685-686, 
704 

Indore,  198 

Industrial  Revolution,  33,  38,  40,  46, 
588 

INS  Vikrant ,  407 

Inspector  of  Explosives,  Agra,  741 
Intelligence  Department,  GOI,  659 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
460-461;  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  of,  717 
International  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  of,  460 
International  Cooperation 

Administration,  439 
International  Federation  of  the  Film 
Producers’  Association,  390 
International  Film  Festival,  New  Delhi, 

390 

International  Geophysical  Year,  5 1 0, 
715 

International  Producers’  Association, 

391 

International  Union  for  Pure  and 
Applied  Physics,  Executive 
Committee  of,  717 
INTUC,  752 
Iran,  575,  586 

Irwin  Hospital,  Delhi,  74,  77,  81 
Israel,  761 
Italy,  61,  405 

ITI,  Aligarh,  735;  Hostel, 732 

Jagan,  Cheddi  Berret,  (SWJN/SS/24/ 
p.  621),  470 

Jagdish  Prasad,  Chief  Engineer,  UP, 
134,  140 

Jain,  Ajit  Prasad,  (SWJN/SS/10/p. 
200),  193,  200,  202,  277,  279, 
740,  764-766 
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Jain,  Raj  Bahadur  (C.I.,  Aligarh),  737 
Jain,  V.K.  (Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Police,  Aligarh),  728-730,  732- 
733,  735 
Jaipur,  197 

Jamaat  Islami  (Jamait  Islami,  Jamiat 
Islami),  213-214,  216,  724 
Jamaitul  Ulema  (Jamiat  Ulema),  213- 
214 

James,  J.  Morrice,  (SWJN/SS/36/p. 
641),  695,  767 

Jammu  and  Kashmir,  4,  67,  87,  107, 
122, 235, 237, 239, 242-243, 246, 
521-522,  648,  see  also  Kashmir 
Jamshedpur,  45 

Jan  Sangh  (BJS),  59,  214,  227,  309- 
310,  313,  730,  752 
Jana  Gana  Mana,  374 
Japan,  98,  115-116,  157-158,  190, 
235,  241,  396,  399,  496,  535, 
585, 628-629, 63 1 ;  Prime  Minister 
of,  see  Ikeda,  Hayato 
Jatti,  B.D.,  (SWJN/SS/42/p.  402), 
229,  257-258,  337 

Jawaharlal  Nehru :  A  Biograpphy 
(Sarvepalli  Gopal),  478,  601 
Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Letters  to  Chief 
Ministers  1947-1964  (G. 

Parthasarathi  ed.),  56,  151 
Jeanneret,  P.,  377-378,  385-386 
Jessore,  660 
Jesus,  418 

Jha,  B.N.,  270,  272-273,  728 
Jha,  Binodanand,  229,  251-253,  348, 
353 

Jha,  L.K.,  285 

Johnson,  Lyndon  B.,  462,  530,  567- 
569 

Johnson,  Ural  Alexis,  437 


Johnston,  Eric,  566 
Johnston,  Mrs,  566,  569 
Johri,  P.N.,  211 

Joint  Communique,  India-USA,  474, 
483,  500,  602 

Joint  Communique,  India-Mexico, 
603,  618 

Joint  Communique,  Cairo,  603 
Statement  in  Cairo,  624 
Joint  Communique,  India-Japan,  630 
Joint  Nuclear  Research  Centre,  Dubna 
(USSR),  717 

Joshi,  K.C.  (District  Magistrate, 
Aligarh),  723,  726-730,  732-733, 
735-737,  739,  742,  756-757 
Jullundur,  266,  770 
Jung,  Sayeed,  745 
Jung,  Waziryar,  745 

K.P.  College,  Aligarh,  732 

Kabir,  Humayun,  (SWJN/SS/18/p. 

143),  392,  718-719 
Kabuliwala  (film),  390 
Kachari  [Kachehri],  Aligarh,  735 
Kairon,  Partap  Singh,  (SWJN/FS/14/ 
p.  75),  55,  195,  229,  264-266, 
268,  270-271,  283-284,  335, 
377-378,  385,  770 

Kakinada  Town  Passengers 
Association,  247 
Kakinada,  247-248 
Kakodkar,  R.B.,  323,  776,  778 
Kalakankar,  155 
Kalidasa,  384,  755 

Kalimpong,  Chinese  Trade  Agency  at, 
657-659 
Kalsi,  106,  121 

Kamala  Nehru  Memorial  Hospital, 
Allahabad,  336,  746 
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Kamaraj,  K.,  (SWJN/SS/17/p.  327), 
197,  229 
Kannan,  361 
Kanpur,  127,  351,  594 
Kanyakumari,  2,  11,  86,  93,  360 
Kanza,  Thomas  R.,  292,  681 
Kapoor,  Hari,  565,  567,  569 
Kapoor,  Krishan,  152 
Kapoor,  M.N.,  357,  359 
Kapur,  B.K.,  126 
Kar,  Prabhat,  662 
Karachi,  475,  629,  665 
Karakoram  range,  643 
Karakoram  Pass,  648,  653,  656 
Karanjia,  R.K.,  (SWJN/SS/l/p.  560), 
415 

Kareem,  Abdul,  733-734 
Karmarkar,  D.P.,  (SWJN/SS/22/p. 

338),  75,  79,  336,  338,  343 
Karnal  Sainik  School,  99 
Karwar,  317,  320,  325,  777 
Kasavubu,  Joseph,  434 
Kashmir  Cases,  256,  716;  Legal  Aid 
Committee  for,  716 
Kashmir,  12,  65,  93,  102,  118-119, 
244,  255-256,  359,  408-409,  43 1 , 
435,  437,  446, 473-476,  480-481, 
497-498,  602,  669,  716,  see  also 
Jammu  and  Kashmir 
Katanga  Province,  300,  308,  312, 
3 1 6, 408, 4 13, 428, 442, 682-683; 
Government  of,  300,  413,  428 
Katju,  Kailas  Nath,  (SWJN/SS/26/p. 
162),  191,  229 

Katpula  overhead  bridge,  Aligarh, 
733-734 
Kaul,  P.K.,  210 

Kaul,  T.N.,  (SWJN/SS/1 8/p.  550), 
258-259, 40 1 , 4 1 2, 62 1 , 669, 7 1 9- 
721 


Kaunda,  Kenneth,  292,  298,  306,  311, 
316 

Kaur,  Amrit,  (SWJN/FS/1 1/p.  274), 
338,  768 

Kayastha  Pathshala,  Aligarh,  733 
Kennedy  Administration,  429-430, 
435-436,  471,  548,  581, 601, 603 
Kennedy,  Jacqueline,  465,  467,  627 
Kennedy,  John  F.,  (SWJN/SS/38/p. 
667),  162-164,  167,  172,  174- 
176,  179,  405-406,411-412,414, 
416,  419,  422,  430,  445,  458, 
464-467,  469-476,  478-483,  485, 
500-502,511,516,518,  547,567, 
575,  58 1 , 60 1  -602, 613,616, 620- 
621,  623,  626-628 
Kenya,  301,  307,  310-311,  314 
Kenyatta,  Jomo,  (SWJN/SS/20/p. 
500),  310,  314 

Kerala,  4,  12,  67,  87,  93,  189,  205- 
206,  309 

Keskar,  B.V.,  (SWJN/FS/1 1/p.  15), 
253,  379,  381,  391 
Khadilkar,  R.K.,  (SWJN/SS/40/p. 
368),  671 

Khadiwala,  Kanhaiyalal,  285 
Khair,  Aligarh  District,  741 
Khan,  Amir,  724 

Khan,  Ayub,  (SWJN/SS/1 9/p.  603), 
473-476,  481,  671 

Khan,  Basir  (Proctor,  AMU),  724-725 

Khan,  Helen,  207 

Khan,  Kalley,  734 

Khan,  Roshanali,  745 

Khan,  Sadath  Ali,  707 

Khan,  Shahnawaz,  (SWJN/FS/1 4/p. 

121),  157,  739 
Khanna,  Brigadier,  288 
Khanna,  Mehr  Chand,  (SWJN/FS/1 4/ 
p.  577), 198 
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Khanna,  Rajbans,  253-254 
Khanna,  S.P.,  149-150,  228 
Kharagpur,  45 

Kher,  B.G.,  (SWJN/FS/8/p.  279),  57 
Khin  Kyi,  388 
Khimi  Gate,  Aligarh,  733 
Khosla,  J.N.,  681 

Khrushchev,  N.S.,  (SWJN/SS/29/ 
p.  220),  77,  168,  180,  197,  406, 
409, 417, 424, 443-444, 446, 448, 
452, 472, 480, 482, 495,  534-535, 
562,  571,  582,  613,  616,  627, 
632,  677 
Khurja,  248 

Khurnak  Fort  sector  of  Ladakh,  642, 
653 

Khusro,  Amir,  (SWJN/FS/ 13/p.  190), 
44,  50 

Khwaja,  Jamal,  372,  738 
Kocharekar,  Rajaram,  319,  111 
Kohima,  259 
Koil,  738 

Koinange,  Mbiyu,  3 1 6 
Kongla,  653 
Korea,  425,  552 
Korean  War,  473,  552 
Kothari,  D.S.,  (SWJN/SS/27/p.  384), 
225-227,  229,  354,  362,  371 
Kotwali,  Aligarh,  728,  732,  735-737, 
740 

Kotwali,  Meerut,  759 
Kripalani,  J.B.,  (SWJN/FS/l/p.  237), 
200,  308-310,  314-315,  751 
Kripalani,  K.R.,  (SWJN/FS/6/p.  290), 
384 

Krishna,  Baldeo,  734 
Krishnamachari,  V.T.,  (SWJN/FS/10/ 
p.  412),  73 
Krishnamurti,  389 
Kubbeh  Palace,  623-624 


Kunzru,  Hriday  Nath,  (SWJN/FS/l/p. 

270),  654,  657 
Kutch,  43,  49 

Lachhmandas,  733-734 
Lacy,  Creighton,  415,  417,  467 
Ladakh,  102-103,  118-119,  170-171, 
181-183,  187,  447,475,641-642, 
647-648,  653-654 

Lall,  Arthur,  (SWJN/SS/10/p.  209), 
620 

Lall,  K.B.,  (SWJN/SS/28/p.  129),  332 
Lalpura,  Prem  Singh,  1 99 
Laos,  65, 166-167,  178,411,429, 432, 
435-436,  455-457,  471,  478-479, 
483, 496-497,  501,  553-  554,  563, 
570,  578,  686,  688,  722;  King 
Savang  Vatthana  of,  167,  178, 
688;  Prime  Minister  Boun  Oum 
of,  688;  Royal  Lao  Government 
of,  456,  478 

Latif,  Syed  Abdul,  192,  745 
Latin  America,  173,  440,  523,  605, 
609,  614 
Leh,  183,  648 
Leopoldville,  684 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  464 
Lisbon,  778 
Liverpool,  719-720 
Lok  Sabha,  65,  156,  170,  181,  190- 
191, 202, 218,  220, 222-223, 232, 
260,  317,  319,  322,  325,  383, 
636, 640-641, 645, 647, 657, 660- 
661, 662, 664,  668-669,  707, 745, 
748,  775;  Deputy  Speaker  of,  see 
Singh,  Hukam;  Speaker  of,  see 
Ayyangar,  M.  Ananthasayanam; 
Resolution  to  bring  back  ashes  of 
Subas  Chandra  Bose  in,  156 
Lok  Seva  Trust,  Bombay,  147,  742 
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London  airport,  412 
London,  31-32,  171,  176,  183,  271, 
401,  408,  410-  412,  419,  427, 
619,  621,  623,  669,  675,  693, 
703,  713;  Indian  High 

Commission  in,  261 
Longju,  171,  182,  447,  646-647,  652, 
654-655 

Los  Angeles  County,  571 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport, 
565 

Los  Angeles  Times ,  566,  584 
Los  Angeles,  169,  180,  565,  567, 
569-570,  584,  605,  610;  Mayor 
of,  see  Yorty,  S.M. 

Los  Pinos,  608 
Lucille  Chin,  712 

Lucknow,  109,123,  140,  352,  380 
Ludhiana,  770 

Lumumba,  Patrice,  301,  308,  312 
Luther  (play),  401 
Luther,  Martin,  401 
Luxembourg,  405 

Macmillan,  Harold,  (SWJN/SS/37/p. 
543),  169,  180,  401,  408-409, 
412,  414,  427,  628,  683 
Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  Centenary 
Celebrations,  149-151;  All  India 
Committee  for,  151 
Madar  Gate,  Aligarh,  734 
Madhok,  Bal  Raj  (Balraj),  (SWJN/SS/ 
32/p.  298),  218,  222,  643,  652, 
660 

Madhya  Pradesh  Congress  Committee 
President,  192 

Madhya  Pradesh,  67,  87,  93; 

Government  of,  233 
Madras  State,  26,  34,  62,  73,  87,  104 


Madras,  2,  67,  93,  103,  119-120,  197, 
366 

Madurai,  194,  748 
Mahabharata ,  98,  115-116 
Maharashtra  Cooperative  Bank,  1 , 66 
Maharashtra  State  Bank,  73 
Maharashtra  State  Cooperative  Bank 
Limited,  25,  26 

Maharashtra,  4,  12,  33,  38-39,  62,  66- 
67,  87,  190,  197;  Assembly  of, 
751;  Government  of,  30,  36,  56; 
Governor  of,  see  Sri  Prakasa; 
Pradesh  Election  Committee  of, 
751 

Maheshwari  Colleges,  Aligarh,  733 
Mahim,  748-749 
Mainero,  Guadalupe,  619 
Maitra,  S.N.,  (SWJN/SS/32/p.  585), 
157 

Malaviya,  K.D.,  (SWJN/FS/l/p.  260), 
149,  738 

Malaviya,  Madan  Mohan,  (S  WJN/FS/ 
1/p.  127),  155 
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361, 440,  567,  584,  599, 605-619, 
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of,  611,  613-614 
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Patil,  S.K. 
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Mysore  State,  67,  87,  93,  257;  Ninth 
All  India  Police  Duty  Meet,  283; 
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258 
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Nagaland,  57,  60,  258-259,  414; 
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757),  160,  326-327,  639,  642, 
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National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA),  463; 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  at, 
463 

National  Broadcasting  Company,  Meet 
the  Press.  America’s  Press 
Conference  of  the  Air,  4 1 9 
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Delhi,  5-7,  13-14,  45,51,82,  89, 
104,  225,  227-228, 262,  309-310, 
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of,  5-6 
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Neira,  Alphonso  Guzma,  606 
Neira,  Mrs,  606 

Nepal,  435-436,  483,  636,  638-639, 
686;  Government  of,  637-638; 
King  Mahendra  (S' WJN/SS/28/  p. 
268)  of,  436,  690 
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New  Delhi  constituency,  198 
New  Delhi,  66,  74,  82,  126-127,  198, 
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Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  (SWJN/SS/27/p.  96), 
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Niebuhr,  Reinhold,  4 1 8 
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316,  751,  763 
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Organisation  of  American  States,  44 1 
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Osborne,  John,  401 
Out  Post  Atrauli  Gate,  Aligarh,  730 
Out  Post  Madar  Gate,  Aligarh,  732 
Out  Post  Rasalganj,  Aligarh,  730 
Outer  Mongolia,  504-405 
Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York,  514- 
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Oza  (I.M.  Oza),  Indravadan  M.,  194, 
748,  752 

Pabna,  31,  37,  64 
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Pakistan  army,  481,  497-498,  660 
Pakistan  Military  Tribunal,  660,  670, 
672-673 

Pakistan  Upper  Atmosphere  and  Space 
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Pakistan,  4,  13,  64-65,  254-255,  367- 
368, 388, 409, 416, 430-43 1, 437- 
438, 463, 473, 474-476, 48 1 , 498, 
501, 602, 613, 635, 660-669, 671, 
685-686,  723;  Government  of, 
665,  667,  670-672;  President  of, 
see  Khan,  Ayub 

Pakka  Kalan  Reserved  constituency  in 
Bhatinda  district,  273 
Pal,  Radha  Binod,  (SWJN/SS/6/p. 
415),  673 
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p.  1),  205-206, 258,  628,  719-721 
Panikkar,  K.M.,  (SWJN/SS/43/p. 

406),  288 
Panjim,  325 

Pant,  Govind  Ballabh,  (SWJN/FS/3/ 
p.  106),  57,  78,  82,  211 
Parambikulam,  189 
Paris,  180,  328-329,  411,  621-622, 
635,  703;  Indian  Ambassador  in, 
635 

Parliament,  41,  48,  58,  125,  164,  169, 
176, 181, 186, 202,206-208,214, 
227,  258,  262,  272,  275,  277, 
280,  282,  289,  323,  329,  372, 
386,  402,  407,  410,  454,  474, 
476,  545,  602,  628,  633,  644, 
679,  699,  715,  745,  767,  777, 
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Paro,  328-329 

Parthasarathi,  G.,  (SWJN/SS/28/p. 
193),  621 

Partition,  13,  60,  367-368,  481,  498, 
519,  754 

Pataskar,  H.V.,  (SWJN/SS/30/p.  236), 
54 

Patel,  C.S.,  341-343,  340 
Patel,  Dahyabhai  V.,  (SWJN/SS/06/p. 
220),  656 

Patel,  Sardar  Vallabhbhai,  (SWJN/SS/ 
26/p.  7),  82-83,  89,  95 
Pathak,  G.S.,  (SWJN/SS/31/p.  370), 
250,  256,  779 


Patiala,  770-771;  Maharaja  of,  see 
Singh,  Yadavendra 

Patil,  S.K.,  (SWJN/FS/1 2/p.  503), 
333-334,  351,  749,  752 
Patna,  154,  251,  353 
Patnaik,  Biju,  (SWJN/SS/3/p.  372), 
229,  289 

Patterson,  Richard  C.,  464,  511-513 

Peck,  Gregory,  566 

Peiping,  432, 444-45 1 ,  see  also  Peking 

Peiping-Tirana  axis,  444 

Peking,  441,  640,  see  also  Peiping 

Pentagon,  162-163,  174,  476 

PEPSU,  771 

Pereira,  Alfredo,  292 

Persia,  586 

Persian  language,  50,  380,  754 
Philippines,  the,  405,  686,  688; 

President  of  the,  688,  690 
Philosophical  Congress,  375 
Phizo,  A.Z.,  (SWJN/SS/15pt.II/p. 

181),  260-261,  720 
Phool  Chauraha,  Aligarh,  732,  734 
Phoumi,  Nosavan,  455 
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Phuntsholing-Paro  Road,  328 
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Ahmedabad,  463 

Pillai,  Pattom  A.  Thanu,  (SWJN/FS/ 
12/p.  539),  189,  229 
Planning  Commission,  185,  286,  545, 
628 

Plato,  375,  525 
Poland,  405,  632 

Police  Centenary  Celebrations,  Jaipur, 
287 

Pondicherry,  65,  303-305,  410,  635- 
636;  Chief  Commissioner  (S.K. 
Datta)  of,  328 
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Port  Guinea,  292 

Portugal,  65,  290-294,  298,  301-302, 
306,  311,  315,  405,  432,  441, 
482,  551,  612 
Portuguese  Africa,  44 1 
Portuguese  Empire,  299 
Portuguese  occupation  in  African 
territories,  483 

Portuguese  Overseas  Territories, 
435 

Portuguese  possessions  in  India,  291, 
294,  315,  320 
Potsdam  Agreement,  633 
PPS,  see  Ram,  Kesho 
Prakrit,  754 

Prasad,  Rajendra,  (SWJN/FS/3/p.  4), 
88,  94,  146,  418 

Pratap,  Raja  Mahendra,  (SWJN/FS/ 
13/p.  628),  224,  639,  643,  667, 
709-  710 

Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund, 
155,  348-  350,  352-353 
Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  253 
Princeton  University,  516 
Probationer ’s  Training  Diary,  A  (P. 

Bhattacharya),  660 
Problems  of  Portuguese  Colonies, 
seminar  on  (20-22  October,  New 
Delhi  and  23  October,  Girgaum, 
Chowpatty,  Bombay),  290,  296- 
298,  681,  744,  777 
Prohibition  Week,  Mysore,  337 
Protocol  Agreement  (13  October 
1961)  between  UNO  and  Katanga, 
744 

Provincial  Armed  Constabulary,  728, 
730,  732,  733,  736 
PSP,  186,  189-190,  227,  309-310, 
313,752;  Report  on  Uttar  Pradesh 
Communal  Conflict  by,  218,  756 


PTI,  326,  627 

Public  Peace  Committees,  Aligarh,  740 
Punjab  Commission  to  enquire  into 
Sikh  grievances,  58,  262-263, 

266- 277,  406,  771-776; 
Government  Resolution  for 
appointment  of,  272 

Punjab  Congress,  269 
Punjab  High  Court,  277 
Punjab  University,  Chandigarh,  55 
Punjab  Vidhan  Sabha  Compendium  of 
Who's  Who  of  Members  (1937- 
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Punjab,  4,  12,  55,  62,  64,  67,  72, 
86-87, 92-93,106-  107,121,235, 
239, 242, 246, 262-263, 265, 272, 
771,  773,  775;  Architects’ 
organisation  of,  378  ;  Assembly 
of,  273;  Government  of,  264-265, 
269-272,  377-378,  386;  PEC  of, 
273 

Punjabi  Suba,  57-58,  262-263,  265, 

267- 268,  275,  407,  773-774 
Punjabi  University,  Patiala,  770-771 
Punjabi  language,  771-772 

Punta  del  Este,  440-44 1 
Purdue  University,  5 1 6 
PWD,  75,  80,  170,  182,  345,  644, 
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Quran,  724 

Radha  Raman,  (SWJN/SS/22/p.  264), 
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Radhakrishnan,  S.,  (SWJN/FS/4/p. 
564),  52,  57,  60,  209-210,  373, 
387,  418,  628,  718 
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Society,  New  York,  514-515 
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Raghubir  Singh  Junior  Modem  School, 
Humayun  Road,  New  Delhi,  357, 
360 

Rahman,  Moulvi  Mohammad  Hifzur, 
(SWJN/SS/16pt.  ll/p.  477),  213- 
215,  738 

Rai,  Gauri  Shankar,  756,  760 
Railway  Institute,  Aligarh,  730 
Railway  Road,  Aligarh,  734 
Railway  Station,  Aligarh,  733, 737-738 
Raina,  Vimala,  383 
Raj  Bahadur,  (SWJN/SS/18/p.  169), 
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Raj,  N.  Siva,  229 

Rajagopalachari,  C.,  (SWJN/FS/l/p. 

350)  ,  63,  185,  774 
Rajan,  M.V.,  274-275 
Rajasthan,  4,  12,  43,  49,  57,  67,  87, 
93;  Governor  of,  64 
Rajpura,  199 

Rajya  Sabha,  170,  181,  191,  323, 
640,  653,  657, 682,  751,  752,  775 
Ram  Murti,  279,  766 
Ram,  Jagjivan,  (SWJN/FS/15/p.  295), 
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Ram,  Kesho,  217, 249, 268,  284, 350, 
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Ramachandran,  G.,  (SWJN/SS/39/p. 
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Ramachandran,  Soundram,  (SWJN/ 
SS/17/p.  350),  154 
Ramakrishna  Mission  Institute  of 
Culture  (Calcutta),  386;  East- 
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organised  by,  376,  386 
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Ramakrishnan,  Alladi,  354 
Ramanujan  Medal,  393 
Ramaratnam,  N.,  361 
Ramaswamy,  S.V.,  (SWJN/FS/8/p. 
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Ramayana,  30,  36,  98,  115-116,  724 
Rameshwaram,  86,  93 
Ramgarh,  Raja  Kamakhya  Narain 
Singh  of,  252 

Rana,  M.M.,  (SWJN/SS/41/p.  429), 
373 

Ranchi  Express,  45 
Rancho  Grande  de  la  villa,  Mexico  City, 
619 

Ranga,  N.G.,  (SWJN/FS/7/p.  534), 
645,  652,  664 

Rao,  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy,  (SWJN/ 
SS/5/p.  423),  325,  653,  657, 
683 

Rasalganj,  Aligarh,  733 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  629 
Rashtrapati,  The  (by  Chanakya, 
Nehru’s  pen  name),  5 1 7 
Rastogi,  Jyoti  Prasad  (Secretary  of 
City  BJS,  Aligarh),  730 
Rawalpindi,  602,  665 
Ray,  Renuka,  (SWJN/SS/1 1/p.  168), 
673 

Ray,  Siddhartha  Shankar,  (SWJN/SS/ 
42/p.  753),  660 
Reaching  for  the  Stars,  565 
Red  Fort,  Delhi,  1 59 
Reddi,  B.  Gopala,  (SWJN/SS/08/p. 
395),  286,  373 

Reddy,  N.  Sanjiva,  (SWJN/FS/8/p. 
566),  146,  190,  193,  201,  227, 
229,  247,  256,  628 
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Reddy,  N.  Sri  Rama,  325 
Reitsch,  Hanna,  (SWJN/SS/49/p. 
521),  401 

Report  on  the  Third  General  Elections 
in  India,  1962  (Election 
Commission  of  India),  199 
Republican  Party,  162,  164,  173,  175 
Resistance  to  Civil  Government 
(Henry  David  Thoreau),  589 
Reston,  James,  419,  421-422, 
425-427 
Reuters,  326 

Rhodesia,  294,  300-302,  308,  312, 
413;  Federation  of,  296; 
Government  of,  300-301,  413 
Rishikesh,  388 
Rishipal,  732 

Road  Research  Organisation,  60 
Roman  Empire,  585 
Roman  script,  63 

Ronning,  Chester  A.,  (SWJN/SS/41/ 
p.  745),  620 

Roosevelt  Administration,  547 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  (SWJN/FS/6/ 
p.  10),  464 

Roosevelt,  Eleanor,  162,  174,  515 
Rostow,  Walt  W.,  437,  469,  476,  478, 
481,  483,  601 

Roy  Choudhuri,  Debi  Prasad,  (SWJN/ 
SS/48/p.  90),  159-160 
Roy,  A.K.,  780 

Roy,  B.C.,  (SWJN/FS/4/p.  230),  159, 
229-330,  334,  388-389 
Roy,  Bimal,  (SWJN/SS/30/p.  209), 
391 

Royal  Cinema,  Aligarh,  734 
Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in 
India,  Report  (1928),  69 
Royal  Edinburgh  Military  Tattoo,  403- 
404 


Royal  Talkies,  Aligarh,  733 
RSS,  59,  214,  730 
Ruby  Cinema,  Aligarh,  735 
Rumania,  405 
Rungapandu,  745 

Rusk,  David  Dean,  469,  472,  479, 
483,  601-602,  633 

Russell,  Bertrand,  (SWJN/FS/01/p. 

141),  401 
Russia,  see  USSR 
Russian  Revolution,  109,  123 
Russo-Polish  frontiers,  482 
Rustomji,  N.K.,  (SWJN/SS/28/p. 
292),  259 

5.5. Hall,  AMU,  723,725 

5.5.  Jala  Dhruv ,  719-720 
S.S.  Sabarmati ,  317,  320,  777 
Sabarmati  Ashram,  Ahmedabad,  742 
Safrani,  A.H.,  680-681,  761 

Sahai,  Govind,  (SWJN/SS/37/p.  364), 
280 

Sahai,  Ram,  640 
Sahara,  635 

Sahay,  Bhagwan,  (SWJN/SS/28/p. 

264),  74,  78-79,  335 
Sahay, Vishnu,  (SWJN/SS/1 1/p.  142), 
285 

Saheb  Bagh  Hostel,  Aligarh,  729 
Sahitya  Akademi,  63,  755;  Executive 
Committee  of,  754-755 
Sahu,  Sriram,  279 
Saifi  Hostel,  AMU,  723,  729 
Saigon,  167,  179,  570,  621 
Sakhrie,  T.,  (SWJN/SS/31/p.  142), 
260 

Saksena,  Mohanlal,  (SWJN/FS/l/p. 
233),  150 

Samarkand,  101,  117-118 
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Sampurnanand,  (SWJN/FS/2/p.  143), 
229, 764 

Samyukta  Maharashtra  Samiti,  748, 
752 

San  Francisco,  569,  584 
Sanchez,  Manuel  Moreno,  6 1 4 
Sandhurst,  474,  481 
Sandys,  Duncan,  409 
Sanjivayya,  D.,  (SWJN/SS/58/p.  58), 
229,  248-250,  778 
Sanskrit  University,  Kurukshetra, 
Ambala  Division,  770 
Sanskrit  language,  50,  115,  361,  380- 
381,  384,  488,  704,  754 
Santa  Cruz  airport,  Bombay,  628 
Santiniketan,  371,  719 
Santos,  Marcelino  Dos,  292,  316 
Sarabhai,  Mridula,  (SWJN/FS/5/p. 
316),  256 

Sarabhai,  Vikram  A.,  392,  721 
Saran,  B.B.,  148 

Saran,  Raksha,  (SWJN/SS/30/p.  224), 
198 

Sardar  Patel  Jayanti,  88,  94 
Sardar  Patel  Marg,  (formerly 
Kitchener  Road),  1 59 
Sardar  Patel  Vidyalaya,  New  Delhi,  82, 
89 

Sardar  Vallabhai  Patel  Congress  Seva 
Dal  Academy  at  Malad,  1 
Sarguja  district,  233 
Sarita,  286 
Samath,  756 
Sastri,  M.  Patanjali,  773 
Sastry,  Viswanath,  779 
Satara,  327,  337 
Satyanarayana,  Sirnam,  745 
Savimbi,  V.,  316 
Schwarz,  Gunter,  390 
SEATO,  294 


Security  Council,  406,  441,  450-451, 
503-504, 552, 684;  resolutions  on 
Congo  in,  413,  428,  442 
Sehgal,  S.R.,  384 
Seirra,  Justo,  619 

Sen,  AsokeK.,  (SWJN/SS/41/p.  761), 
267-277,  672-673,  675,  775 
Setalvad,  M.C.,  (SWJN/FS/15/p.  86), 
250,  779-780 
SG,  MEA,  see  Nehru,  R.K. 

Shah,  K.K.,  (SWJN/SS/41/p.  627), 
316 

Shah,  Vidyabehn,  82,  89 
Sham  Nath,  (SWJN/SS/27/p.  323), 
127,  130,  678 

Shamshad  Market,  Aligarh,  725,  735- 
736 

Shanti  Sena,  21,  212 
Sharfuddin,  733-734 
Sharma,  Atma  Deo  (Municipal 
Commissioner,  Aligarh),  730,  732 
Sharma,  Brijmohan  Lai,  193 
Sharma,  Raja  Ram,  210 
Sharma,  Ram  Bilas,  252 
Sharma,  Siddhinath,  208 
Sharma,  U.N.,  756,  760 
Shastri,  Dharam  Dev,  152 
Shastri,  Lai  Bahadur,  (SWJN/FS/5/p. 
164),  52-54,  191,  198,  205,  209, 
212,  218,  226,  229,  264,  270, 
276,  284,  628,  675,  677,  772-775 
Shastri,  M.  Patanjali  (M.  Patanjli),  276, 
773-774,  776 
Shastri,  Mangaldeo,  279 
Shastri,  Prabhat,  356 
Shastri,  Prakash  Vir,  219,  280,  671 
Shervani,  M.R.,  (SWJN/SS/48/p. 

558),  336,  746 
Shillong,  150,  259,  720-721 
Shinto,  158 
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Shiromani  Akali  Dal,  274-277,  771- 
772,  770,  773-776;  Working 
Committee  of,  275,  771-772; 
resolution  (9  November  1961)  of, 
274 

Shiv  (Shri)  Murti,  198 
Shrdlu:  An  Affectionate  Chronicle , 
National  Press  Club,  Washington, 
500 

Shrikant,  L.M.,  (SWJN/SS/16/pt.  II/ 
p.  430),  230 

Shrimali,  K.L.,  (SWJN/SS/42/p.  170), 
39,  45-46,  55,  59,  154,  209-210, 
219-221,  223-224,  356,  362, 
370,  386,  739 

Shrinagesh,  S.M.,  (SWJN/SS/30/p. 
531),  259 

Shukla,  Mahavir  Prasad,  765 
Sidhanta,  N.K.,  (SWJN/SS/45/p. 

618),  225-226,  229 
Sigwade,  Augustine,  292 
Sihanouk,  N.,  (SWJN/SS/23/p.  563), 
688,  690 

Sikandra  Rao,  Aligarh,  732 
Simla  agreement  (1914),  447 
Sindhi  language,  384,  754-755 
Singh  ‘Raman’,  Sampuran,  273,  770 
Singh  Automobiles,  Aligarh,  733 
Singh  Jat,  Iqbal  (AMU),  156, 723-725, 
738-739,  759 

Singh,  Air- Vice  Marshal  Haijinder  126 

Singh,  Atma,  771 

Singh,  Babu,  273 

Singh,  Baljit,  211 

Singh,  Balraj,  211 

Singh,  Bhai  Jodh,  (SWJN/SS/42/p. 

434),  226,  230 
Singh,  Birendra  Bahadur,  232 
Singh,  Braj  Raj,  223,  322,  650,  663, 
665, 672 


Singh,  Charan,  (SWJN/SS/25/p.  153), 
211,  213-214,  764 
Singh,  Cheman,  745 
Singh,  Chitrangad  (Sub-Divisonal 
Magistrate,  Koil),  732-733,  735 
Singh,  Darbara,  199,  265,  273 
Singh,  Dhanna,  273 
Singh,  Dinesh,  155 
Singh,  Girwar  (Sub  Inspector, 
Aligarh),  735 
Singh,  Gulab,  277,  278 
Singh,  Gurmukh  Nihal,  57 
Singh,  Hukam  (Magistrate,  Aligarh), 
729,  735 

Singh,  Hukam,  (SWJN/SS/8/p.  197), 
156,  160,  199,  226 
Singh,  Iqbal  (DSP,  Aligarh),  733,  735 
Singh,  Jaipal,  (SWJN/SS/45/p.  225), 
229,  355 

Singh,  Justice  Gumam,  773 
Singh,  Karan,  (SWJN/SS/10/p.  237), 
52 

Singh,  Khub,  280 
Singh,  Kushal  Pal,  738 
Singh,  Lakshman,  148 
Singh,  Lala  Raghubir,  357 
Singh,  Maharaja  of  Patiala  Yadavendra, 
(SWJN/SS/3/p.  263),  276,  773, 
775 

Singh,  Mehr,  264 

Singh,  Mohan  (Tara  Singh’s  son),  58, 
266 

Singh,  Prabhu  Narain,  666-667 
Singh,  Prem,  199 

Singh,  Raghunath,  (SWJN/SS/41/p. 
442),  644 

Singh,  Raj  Kumar,  732 
Singh,  Rajendra,  666-667 
Singh,  Ram  Subhag,  (SWJN/SS/29/ 
p.  97),  637 
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Singh,  Randhir,  210 
Singh,  Shivaraj,  280 
Singh,  Swaran,  (SWJN/SS/4/p.  41), 
330 

Singh,  Tara,  (SWJN/FS/4/p.  572),  58, 
262-263,  265-270,  274-276,  406, 
772,  774-776 

Singh,  Thakur  Malkhan,  740 

Singh,  Umrao,  202 

Singhal,  Brij  Kishore,  732 

Singkiang,  643 

Sinha,  B.K.,  725 

Sinha,  B.P.,  674-677 

Sinha,  Sri  Krishna,  (SWJN/FS/3/p. 

420),  251 
Sinkiang,  447 

Sino-Nepalese  Boundary  Treaty 
(Peking,  October  1961),  636-637, 
640 

Sino-Soviet  Bloc,  440-441 
Sivananda  Ashram,  Rishikesh,  388 
Slim,  Mongi,  502,  507,  510 
Soekarno,  Ahmed,  (SWJN/FS/14/p. 
452),  688,  690 

South  Africa,  294, 296, 300, 302, 405; 

Government  of,  295,  302 
South  Asia,  438 

South-East  Asia,  98,  164,  166,  175- 
177,  411,  432,  436,  438,  455, 
501,  509,  521,  555,  564,  578, 
585, 601, 620, 630, 685-689, 691, 
704 

Southern  California,  599 
Southern  Rhodesia,  292 
Souvanna  Phouma,  455,  479 
Soviet  Government,  see  USSR 
Government 

Soviet  Russia,  See  USSR 
Soviet  test  of  the  50  Megaton  bomb, 
23 


Soviet  Union,  see  USSR 
Spain,  347,  605 
Spanish  language,  606-607 
Spivak,  Lawrence  E.,  419-421,  425- 
426,  512 

Sri  Prakasa,  (SWJN/FS/2/p.  203),  52- 
55,  61,  64,  100 
Srinagar,  648 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  777 
Stalin,  Joseph,  (SWJN/FS/02/p.  397), 
448,  494,  534 
Stanleyville,  682 
Statesman,  The ,  187-188,  317 
Stenhouse,  N.,  394 
Stevenson,  Adlai,  (SWJN/SS/19/p. 
592),  441,  555-556,  558-559, 
561-  563,  600,  604 
Stockholm,  513 

Story  of  Kashmir,  The  (film),  254-255 
Suban,  Bishop  Jhan,  745 
Subramaniam,  C.,  (SWJN/SS/17/p. 
350)  ,  285 

Suburban  District  Bombay,  749,  752 
Suburban  District  Congress 
Committee  Bombay  Suburban, 
751 

Sudan,  476 
Suez  Canal,  299 

Sukhadia,  Mohan  Lai,  (SWJN/SS/37/ 
p.  346),  148,  229 

Sukthankar,  Y.N.,  (SWJN/SS/21/p. 
264),  54 

Suna  (Baby  artiste),  390 
Sunderlal,  (SWJN/FS/4/p.  368),  370- 
371 

Supreme  Court  of  India,  250, 676, 753, 
677 

Supreme  Court  of  Pakistan,  660 
Surendra  Kumar,  728,  730 
Suryakanta  (Surya  Kant),  370 
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Sushil  Kumar,  283 
Swai,  Nsilo,  292,  316 
Swami  Nityabodhananda,  389 
Swami  Ramdas,  389 
Swami  Rameshwaranand’s  anti-Tara 
Singh  fast,  265 
Swami  Sivananda,  388 
Swami  Suryadev,  265 
Swatantra  Party,  185-186,  309,  313, 
652 

Sweden,  513 

Syria,  66,  603,  761;  Government  of, 
66,  681,  761 

Tagore,  Rabindranath,  (SWJN/FS/1 1/ 
p.  672),  31,  63,  154,  159,  374, 
375,  379,  755;  address  at  Pabna 
(1908)  of,  31,  37,  64;  Centenary 
of,  30,  374 
Taipei,  449 
Taiwan,  450,  556 
Taj  Mahal,  Agra,  86,  93 
Takshashila,  346 
Talbot,  Phillips,  469,  483,  602 
Tamil  language,  63,  93,  361,  379, 
700 

Tamil  Nadu,  4,  12,  87,  93 
Tandon,  Purushottamdas,  (SWJN/FS/ 
1/p.  127),  386 

Tangamani,  K.T.K.,  (SWJN/SS/40/p. 
450),  219,  260,  317,  326,  646, 
709 

Tanganyika,  292,  301,  307,  311,  414; 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Labour  of, 
414;  civil  service  of,  414 
Tanjug,  625 

Tarapur  project  near  Bombay,  460-462 
Tashkent,  43-44,  50,  101,  117-118 
Tasveer  Mahal  Cinema,  Aligarh,  735 


Tata  Research  Institute,  1 97 
Taxi  la,  346 

Taylor,  Maxwell,  432,  478 
Tchepone,  4^9 
Tehsil  Jilga,  653 

Telephone  Exchange,  Aligarh,  737 
Tello,  Manuel,  606,  609,  617 
Tello,  Mrs,  606 
Territorial  Army  Day,  127 
Territorial  Army,  127-132 
Tewari,  R.D.  (Sector  Officer, 
Kotwali,  Aligarh),  732-735 
Tezpur,  149 

Thacker,  M.S.,  391-392,  722 
Thailand,  585,  686;  King  Rama  IX  of, 
688 

Thapar,  P.N.,  (SWJN/SS/4/p.  411), 
128,  131,  288 

Thompson,  Llewellyn  E.,  453 
Thoreau,  Henry  David,  589 
Tibet,  423,  445-447,  450,  480,  488, 
636,  642,  646,  653-654,  704; 
refugees  in  Sarguja  and  Shahdol 
districts  of  MP  from,  232-233; 
uprising  in,  43 1 ,  447 
Tika  Ram  Temple,  Aligarh,  733 
Times  of  India,  The ,  213 
Tito,  Josip  Broz,  (SWJN/SS/22/p. 

414),  476,  603,  619,  623-625 
To  Serve  with  Honour.  My  Memoirs 
(S.D.  Verma),  288 
Tokyo,  126 
Topete,  Rosendo,  614 
Totla,  Rameshwar  Dayal,  198 
Towards  a  New  Era.  Selected  speeches 
of  S.W. R.D. Bandar anaike  made 
in  the  Legislature  of  Ceylon,  1931 
to  1959  (G.E.P.  de  S. 

Wickramaratne),  674 
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Treaty  of  Vienna,  100 

Tripathi,  Kamlapati,  (SWJN/SS/47/p. 

194),  764-765 
Troika,  309,  313 
Trombay,  305 

Truce  Commissions  in  the  Indo-China 
States,  see  ICSC 
Tshombe,  Moise,  411,  413,  442 
Tulsidas,  30,  36 

Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  (SWJN/SS/38/ 
p.  739),  688,  690 
Tur,  Mohan  Singh,  269 
Turfan,  585 
Turkey,  586 

Turkish  language,  50,  380 
24  Parganas,  660,  672 
Tyabji,  B.F.H.B.,  (SWJN/SS/8/p. 
352),  761 

Tyagi,  Mahavir,  (SWJN/FS/5/p.  21 1), 
230,  261,  644-645,  648,  668 

UNu,  (SWJN/SS/4/p.  452),  197,  688 
U  Thant,  502-503,  515,  625 
U  Nyun,  332 

UAR,  603,  621,  623,  625,  717; 
Foreign  Office  of,  679; 
Government  of,  680 
UCLA  student  union,  599 
Uganda,  301,  307,  311 
UK,  32,  76,  101,  126,  166-167,  169, 
293,  260,  301,  305,  342,  402, 
405,  409-410,  433,  461-462,  496, 
535,  549,  551,  587,  595,  626-627, 
683,  695,  767;  Deputy  High 
Commissioner  of,  see  James, 
J.Morrice;  Government  of,  260, 
402,  442,  535,  684 
Ukraine,  405 

UN  Charter,  450,  556-557 


UNCIP,  497;  resolutions  of,  409, 481, 
498,  522 

UN  Disarmament  Commission,  459 

UN  forces,  312 

UN  General  Assembly,  308, 312, 405, 
433, 441, 451, 457-458,  502,  503, 
507-5 1 1 ;  Indian  Delegation  to,  65, 
714 

UN  Headquarters,  499 

UN  Operations  in  Congo,  434,  442, 
427,  428 

UNESCO,  530;  Governing  body  of, 
329 

Union  Public  Service  Commission, 
385 

United  Nations  Correspondents 
Association,  514-515 

United  Nations,  65-66,  77,  81,  167, 
1 79, 26 1 , 294-295,  299-30 1,308- 
309, 3 1 2, 405, 409-4 10,412-413, 
423-424,  426,  429,  431, 434-435, 
44 1  -442, 445, 447, 449-45 1,457- 
459, 473, 481, 483, 499,  501-504, 
507,  510,  521, 523,  525-526,  537- 
538,  552,  556-558,  560-561,  567, 
573-574,  580,  595-  596, 608-609, 
613,  620,  626-627,  630,  670, 
688,  695-696,  714;  Acting 
Secretary-General  of,  see  U 
Thant;  Canadian-Argentine 
resolution  on  Radioactivity  in, 
692-693;  Canada-Czechoslovakia 
resolution  in,  693;  Indian 
resolution  on  moratorium  in,  65, 
1 67- 168,1 79, 405-  406, 409, 420- 
421, 433,  459,  693  and  in  Special 
Political  Committee  on 
Radioactivity,  459,  722;  US 
resolution  for  a  controlled  test  ban 
moratorium  in,  459 
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UN  Security  Council,  see  Security 
Council 

United  States  Educational  Consortium, 
516 

United  States,  31,  32,  37,  58,  95,  97, 
100-102,  104,  106, 112-114,  117- 
121,  137,  142,  155,  161,  163, 
166,  168-169,  172-173,  176-180, 
183,  186, 197, 200,234-235,241, 
271,294,301,305,316,333-335, 
342-343, 361, 387, 396, 399, 404- 
405, 41 1, 416, 419-421, 427, 430, 
432-444,  447-449,  453,  455-465, 
468-472,  476,  479-487,  489-490, 
493-496, 499-502,  506,  511,515, 
517-518,  524,  528-529,  532-536, 
538-539,  546,  549,  552,  558-559, 
561,  565,  569-572,  574-577,  581- 
584,  592-595,  597,  599, 601-603, 
605, 61 1, 620-623, 626, 649, 676- 
677, 686-687, 69 1 ,  694,  700, 711, 
713,  715,  721-722,  768-769; 
Armed  Forces  of,  478;  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of,  460-46 1 ; 
Cabinet  of,  162,  173,  175; 
Defense  Department  of,  463; 
Department  of  State  of,  461,  463, 
470,  484;  Embassy  in  Delhi  of, 
450;  Government  of,  334,  405- 
406, 443, 460-462,  478,  502,  546, 
556,  562;  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  of,  463;  Project 
TRANSIT  of,  463;  Secretary  of 
State  of,  see  Rusk,  Dean;  Senate 
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[Reproduced  from  the  Report  of  the  Officials  of  the  Governments  of  India  and  the  People  s  Republic  of  China  on  the  Boundary 
Question ,  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  and  tabled  in  Parliament  on  14  February  1961.  Insets  follow] 
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[Inset  A,  from  map  in  Report  of  the  Officials  of  the  Governments  of  India  and 
the  People  s  Republic  of  China  on  the  Boundary  Question ,  prepared  by 
the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  and  tabled  in  Parliament  on  14  February  1961] 
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The  precise  nature  of  the  Chinese  claim  to  Indian  territory  has  not  been  stated  by  Chinese 
authorities  and  is  not  known  to  the  Government  of  India.  In  the  Chinese  maps  some  parts  of 
Indian  territory  have  been  incorrectly  shown  as  part  of  China.  These  areas  are  roughly  indi¬ 
cated  by  slanting  lines  \/  /  /  A  in  this  map  and  the  southern  border  of  these  areas  as  they 
appear  in  Chinese  maps  has  been  roughly  shown  by  a  broken  line  r  -  -  -  - 

2.  The  places  on  the  traditional  international  border  where  disputes  have  arisen  have  also  been 
roughly  marked  in  the  map.  So  is  the  road  built  by  China  across  Aksai  Chin  in  Ladakh  in  North- 
West  India. 
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•  When  Nehru  accepted  a  dinner  invitation 
from  B.  B.  Saran,  the  President  of  the  Dehra 
dun  DCC,  he  warned:  “But  please 
remember  that  I  eat  very  simple  food 
without  spices  or  chillies.” 

•  Kairon  arrested  Tara  Singh’s  son  for 
writing  bad  poetry,  which  prompted  Nehru 
to  ask  whether  “there  could  be  a  law 
preventing  bail  for  such  an  offence.” 

•  In  October  1961  Nehru  confidently  wrote 
to  Dinshaw  Mehta:  “I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  much  chance  of  a  war  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year.” 

•  Nehru  revealed  at  the  Governors’ 
Conference  that  in  1947  the  American 
Ambassador  had  demanded  a  position  in 
the  Warrant  of  Precedence  above  even  the 
Prime  Minister! 

•  Nehru  found  the  Union  Public  Service 
Commission  “in  their  limited  wisdom, 
attaching  more  importance  to  some  paper 
qualifications  or  other  like  matters  and  not 
enough  importance  to  the  real  thing  that 
counts...” 

•  Nehru  was  so  troubled  that  prohibition 
might  have  increased  the  “drinking  habit” 
and  the  crime  rate  that  he  declined  to  send  a 
message  to  Mysore  for  the  Prohibition 
Week. 

•  On  3  November  1961,  Nehru  wrote  to  C.B. 
Gupta,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh: 
“It  is  no  joy  to  me  to  have  to  say  often  that 
the  UP  and  Bihar  are  among  our  most 
backward  provinces  in  many  ways.” 

•  On  25  November,  Nehru  informed  a  public 
meeting  at  Dehra  Dun:  “As  you  know,  the 
city  of  Lucknow  is  famous  for  its  passion 
for  gossip  and  maligning  others  [Laughter] 
and  rumour-mongering.  All  their  time  is 
spent  in  this  instead  of  trying  to  do 
something  constructive.” 
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